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pendiously  explained,  as  applicable  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
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place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one.' — Home's  Introduction  to  the 
Bible. 
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V. 

In  one  thick  vol.  Svo.  24s.  bds. 

GREEK  GRADUS;   or,  Greek,   Latin,  and  English 

Prosodial  LEXICON  ;  containing  the  Interpretation,  in  Latin  and  English,  of 
all  words  which  occur  in  the  Greek  Poets,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  also  the  Quantities  of  each  syllable  ; 
thus  combining  the  advantages  of  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Poets  and  a  Greek 
Gradus.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brasse, 
D.D.  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 

*  The  indefatigable  application  required  in  the  compilation  of  the  Greek 
Gradus  is  manifest;  and  we  heartily  recommend  the  work  as  supplying  a 
desideratum  in  our  School  Books,  and  likely  to  be  advantageously  used  to 
a  very  wide  extent.' — Lit.  Chron. 

'  Dr.  Brasse  has  certainly  conferred  by  this  publication  a  lasting  benefit  on 
all  classical  students,  and  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  taste,  learning, 
and  indefatigable  industry.' — London  Weekly  Review. 


VI. 

SCHREVELIUS'    GREEK    LEXICON,  translated 

into  ENGLISH.  In  this  edition  the  Latin  significations,  &c.  have  been 
rendered  into  English,  the  quantities  carefully  marked,  and  about  3000 
new  words  added.  It  forms  a  valuable  Greek  and  English  Lexicon.  1  vol. 
8vo.  Pr.  16s.  6(/.  bds.  or  17s.  6d.  bound. 

The  present  Edition  of  SCHREVELIUS' Lexicon,  which  has  for  so  long  a 
period  facilitated  the  labors,  and  promoted  the  knowlege,  of  Greek  Students, 
comes  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  juvenile  reader  by  having  the  expla- 
nations in  our  own  tongue.  The  plan  of  introducing  into  School  Books  plain 
English  for  bald  Latin,  in  the  interpretations  of  Greek  words,  has  within  these 
few  years  been  sanctioned  by  many  most  respectable  teachers  of  youth,  and 
we  trust  that  a  plan  so  founded  in  common  sense,  useful  alike  to  the  instructor 
and  the  pupil,  will  be  universally  adopted. 
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The  only  uniform  and  complete  edition,  in  5  vols,  small  Svo.  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  price  1/.  17s.  6d. 
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SERMONS. 


SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  XXXVII. 

PHILIPPIANS,  CHAP.  XV. — VERSE  11. 

Preliminary  remarks  on  the  virtue  of  contentedness,  re- 
commended in  the  text.  In  discoursing  on  it,  two  particulars 
to  be  considered  ;  first,  the  virtue  itself ;  secondly,  the  way  of 
attaining  or  producing  it,  implied  in  the  words  /  have  learned. 

I.  For  explication  of  the  virtue :  the  word  here  expressing 
it  is  avrapiceta  ;  which  signifies  self-sufficiency,  or  having 
enough  of  oneself;  which  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely, 
as  if  the  Apostle  took  himself  to  be  independent  in  nature,  not 
wanting  any  support  or  comfort  without  himself,  which  is  the 
property  of  God  alone,  but  relatively  concerning  his  present 
state,  his  circumstances,  and  capacities,  &c.  But  for  the  more 
clearly  understanding  this  virtue,  we  must  consider  the  object 
about  which  it  is  conversant ;  then  the  several  acts  which  it 
requires. 

1.  The  object  of  contentedness  is  the  present  state  of  things, 
whatever  it  be,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  wherein  by 
divine  Providence  we  are  set.  liich  men  are  observed  to  be  as 
liable  to  discontent  as  poor  men  ;  for  prosperity  is  a  peevish 
thing ;  and  men  of  highest  fortunes  are  most  apt  to  resent 
the  smallest  affairs :  this  point  enlarged  on.  Necessity  of 
contentedness  in  real  adversity,  poverty,  or  disgrace  dilated  on. 
BAR.  VOL.  III.  A 
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2.  The  acts,  in  which  the  practice  of  this  virtue  consists, 
belong  either  to  the  mind  and  understanding,  or  to  the  will 
and  appetite,  or  to  external  demeanor  and  practice  :  first  as  to 
our  opinions  and  judgment  of  things,  contentedness  requires 
that,  1.  we  should  believe  our  condition,  whatever  it  be,  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  events 
befalling  us  proceed  from  him.    2.  Hence  we  should  always 
judge  every  thing  which  happens,  to  be  thoroughly  good  and  fit, 
worthy  (all  things  considered)  to  be  appointed  or  permitted  by 
the  governor  of  all  things.    3.  We  should  even  be  satisfied  in 
our  minds,  that  according  to  God's  purpose  all  events  do  tend 
and  conduce  to  our  particular  welfare ;  being  not  only  good 
for  us  generally,  as  members  of  the  world,  but  serving  towards 
our  private  benefit  and  advantage.  4.  Hence  we  are  to  believe 
that  our  present  condition  (whatever  it  be  to  carual  or  worldly 
sense)  is  in  right  judgment,  all  things  considered,  the  best, 
most  proper,  and  most  desirable  for  us ;  better  than  we,  if  we 
had  our  choice,  should  put  ourselves  into.    Secondly  ;  from 
such  acts  of  our  mind  or  intellective  part,  concerning  things 
incident  to  us,  should  proceed  the  following  dispositions  of  will 
and  affection.    1.  We  should  entertain  all  occurrences,  how 
grievous  soever  they  may  be  to  us,  with  intire  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  wholly  acquiescing  in  his  good  pleasure,  say- 
ing in  our  hearts,  after  our  Lord,  Let  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done.    2.  We  should  bear  all  things  with  steady  calmness  and 
composedness  of  mind,  suppressing  those  tumults,  storms,  and 
excesses  of  passion,  which  the  sense  of  things  disgustful  is  apt 
to  excite.    3.  We  should  indeed  bear  the  worst  events  with  a 
sweet  and  cheerful  disposition  of  mind,  not  being  dejected  or 
discouraged  thereby,  nor  falling  into  that  heaviness,  which,  as 
the  wise  man  saith,  maketh  the  heart  of  man  to  stoop,  but 
rather  rejoicing  in  them,  as  knowing  from  whom  they  proceed. 
4.  We  should  with  faith  and  hope  rely  and  wait  on  God  for 
the  removal  or  alleviation  of  our  afflictions ;  or  at  any  rate 
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confide  in  him  for  grace  and  strength  to  support  them  well: 
example  of  our  Saviour  quoted  :  exhortations  from  holy  writ. 
5.  We  should  indeed  not  so  much  as  faint  or  languish  in  our 
minds  on  such  occasions :  no  adversity  should  impair  the  force 
of  our  reason,  enervate  our  courage,  slacken  our  industry,  or 
make  us  weak  in  heart :  exhortations  from  Scripture  against 
such  failing.  6.  We  should  not  be  weary  of  our  condition,  or 
entertain  irksome  longings  for  an  alteration  of  it;  but  quietly 
and  willingly  lie  under  it  during  God's  pleasure  :  advice  of  the 
wise  man,  and  of  St.  Paul,  on  this  point.  7.  We  should  by 
adversity  be  rendered  lowly  in  our  own  eyes,  meek  and  pliable 
in  our  temper,  sensible  of  our  unworthiness  and  natural  frailty, 
deeply  affected  in  regard  to  the  awful  majesty,  strict  justice, 
and  perfect  holiness  of  God ;  which  should  soften  our  hard 
hearts,  and  mitigate  our  peevish  humors.  8.  It  is  required  that 
we  should,  notwithstanding  any  meanness,  any  hardness  of  our 
condition,  be  meekly  and  kindly  affected  towards  others,  being 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  their  more  prosperous  state  :  this 
point  enlarged  on.  9.  Contentedness  implies  a  freedom  from 
all  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  mind,  in  reference  to  our  needs  and 
conveniences  of  life;  according  to  those  rules  and  precepts  of 
casting  our  burthen  and  care  on  the  Lord;  of  being  careful 
for  nothing,  &c.  10.  It  requires  also  that  we  curb  our  desires 
and  confine  them  in  the  narrowest  bounds  we  can,  so  as  not  to 
affect  more  in  quantity,  or  better  in  quality,  than  our  nature 
and  state  requires  :  this  point  enlarged  on.  S  eh  dispositions 
and  affections  of  soul  are  required  by  this  duty  :  from  hence 
should  arise  a  correspondent  external  demeanor,  and  such  ac- 
tions as  these  which  follow. 

1.  We  should  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  unseemly  ex- 
pressions, implying  dissatisfaction  in  God's  proceedings,  and 
displeasure  at  his  providence,  or  arguing  distrust  in  him  :  ex- 
amples from  Scripture,  to  be  avoided.  2.  AVe  should  forbear 
any  the  least  complaint,  or  murmuring  in  regard  to  the  dispen- 
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sations  of  providence  :  exhortations  to  this  end  quoted  from 
holy  writ.  3.  It  is  our  duty,  in  these  cases,  to  spend  our 
health  rather  in  declaring  our  satisfaction  at  God's  dealing 
with  us,  acknowleging  his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  praising 
him  for  what  he  hath  done.  4.  We  should  abstain  from  all 
irregular,  unlawful,  and  unworthy  courses  toward  the  removal 
or  remedy  of  our  crosses,  choosing  rather  to  abide  patiently 
under  their  pressure,  than  by  unwarrantable  means  to  relieve 
ourselves:  exhortations,  &c.  from  Scripture.  5.  We  should, 
notwithstanding  any  adversity,  proceed  in  our  affairs  (such  as 
are  honest  and  reasonable)  with  alacrity,  courage,  and  industry. 
6.  We  should  behave  ourselves  fairly  and  kindly  toward  the 
instruments  and  abettors  of  our  adversity,  forbearing  to  express 
wrath,  or  exercise  revenge  ;  considering  the  examples  of  the 
holy  Apostles,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself. 

In  these  and  such  like  acts,  the  virtue  of  contentedness  con- 
sists :  the  way  of  attaining  it  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
discourse. 
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PHILIPPIANS,  CHAP.  IV. — VERSE  11. 

I  have  learned  in  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content. 

In  these  words,  by  the  example  of  an  eminent  saint,  is  re- 
commended to  us  the  practice  of  an  excellent  duty  or  virtue  ;  a 
practice  in  itself  most  worthy,  very  grateful  to  God,  and  imme- 
diately of  great  benefit  to  ourselves ;  being  indeed  necessary  to- 
wards the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  our  lives  :  it  is  contented- 
ness;  the  virtue,  which,  of  all  other,  doth  most  render  this  world 
acceptable,  and  constituteth  a  kind  of  temporal  heaven;  which 
he  that  hath  is  thereby  ipso  facto  in  good  measure  happy,  what- 
ever other  things  he  may  seem  to  want;  which  he  that  wan  teth, 
doth,  however  otherwise  he  be  furnished,  become  miserable, 
and  carrieth  a  kind  of  hell  within  him  :  it  cannot  therefore  but 
well  deserve  our  best  study  about  it,  and  care  to  get  it;  in  imi- 
tation of  St.  Paul,  who  '  had  learned  in  whatever  state  he  was, 
therein  to  be  content.' 

In  discoursing  on  which  words  I  shall  consider  two  particu- 
lars :  first,  the  virtue  itself,  (contentedness  in  every  state,)  the 
nature  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  ;  then  the  way  of 
attaining  or  producing  it,  implied  by  St.  Paul  in  the  words,  '  I 
have  learned.' 

I.  For  explication  of  the  virtue:  the  word  here  expressing 
it  is  abrapKeia,  which  signifieth  self-sufficiency,  or  having  enough 
of  oneself  ;  the  which  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely,  as  if 
he  took  himself  to  be  independent  in  nature,  able  to  subsist  of 
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himself,  not  wanting  any  support  or  comfort  without  himself, 
(for  this  is  the  property  and  privilege  of  the  great  El-shuddui, 
who  alone  subsisteth  of  himself,  needing  toward  his  being  and 
felicity  nothing  without  himself ;  this  is  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  man,  who  is  a  creature  essentially  dependent  for  his  being 
and  subsistence,  indigent  of  many  things  for  his  satisfaction  and 
welfare,)  but  relatively  considering  his  present  state,  the  cir- 
cumstances wherein  he  was,  and  the  capacities  he  had  ;  which 
by  God's  disposal  and  providence  were  such,  that  he  could  not 
want  more  than  he  had  in  his  possession  or  reach.  He  meant 
not  to  exclude  God  and  his  providence,  but  rather  supposed 
that  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  his  self-sufficiency  ;  according 
as  otherwhere  he  expresseth  it :  '  Not  as  if  we  were  sufficient 
of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God  :'  nor  did  he  intend 
to  exclude  the  need  of  other  creatures  otherwise  than  as  consi- 
dered without  his  possession,  or  beyond  his  power ;  but  he  mean- 
eth  only,  that  he  did  not  desire  or  lack  more  than  what  God 
had  supplied  him  with  ;  had  put  into  his  hand,  or  had  set  within 
his  reach  ;  that  his  will  did  suit  to  his  state,  his  desire  did  not 
exceed  his  power. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  the  Apostle  useth  : 
but  for  the  more  full  and  clear  understanding  the  virtue  itself, 
vj  shall  first  consider  the  object  about  which  it  is  conversant: 
then  the  several  acts  which  it  requireth,  or  wherein  the  exercise 
thereof  consisteth. 

1.  The  object  of  contentedness  is  the  present  state  of  things, 
whatever  it  be,  (whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  of  eminency  or 
meanness,  of  abundance  or  scantness,)  wherein  by  divine  Pro- 
vidence we  are  set :  ra  kv  ols  eopev,  '  the  things  in  which  we 
are;'  that  is,  our  present  condition,  with  all  its  circumstances: 
so  it  may  be  generally  supposed,  considering  that  it  is  ordinary, 
and  almost  natural  for  men  (who  have  not  learned  as  St.  Paul 
had  done,  or  are  not  instructed  and  exercised  in  the  practice  of 
this  duty)  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  disquieted  in  every  state  ;  to  be 
always  in  want  of  something  ;  to  find  defects  in  every  fortune  ; 
to  fancy  they  may  be  in  better  case,  and  to  desire  it  earnestly : 
if  we  estimate  things  wisely,  rich  men  are  more  liable  to  discon- 
tent than  poor  men.  It  is  observable  that  prosperity  is  a 
peevish  thing,  and  men  of  highest  fortune  are  apt  most  easily  to 
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resent  the  smallest  things  :  a  little  neglect,  a  slight  word,  an 
unpleasing  look  doth  affect  them  more  than  reproaches,  blows, 
wrongs  do  those  of  a  mean  condition. 

Prosperity  is  a  nice  and  squeamish  thing,  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  thing  able  to  please  men  of  a  full  and  prosperous  state, 
which  being  uncapable  of  bettering  in  substantial  things,  they 
can  hardly  find  matter  of  solid  delight.  Whereas  a  poor  estate 
is  easily  comforted  by  the  accession  of  many  things  which  it 
wanteth :  a  good  meal,  a  small  gift,  a  little  gain,  or  good  suc- 
cess of  his  labor  doth  greatly  please  a  poor  man  with  a  very 
solid  pleasure:  but  a  rich  man  hath  nothing  to  please  him,  but 
a  new  toy,  a  puff  of  applause,  success  at  a  horse-race,  at  bowls, 
at  hunting ;  in  some  petty  sport  and  pastime,  which  can  yield 
but  a  very  thin  and  transitory  satisfaction  to  any  man  not  quite 
brutified  and  void  of  sense  :  whence  contentedness  hath  place, 
and  is  needful  in  every  condition,  be  it  in  appearance  never  so 
prosperous,  so  plentiful,  so  pleasant.  '  In  the  fulness  of  his 
sufficiency  he  shall  be  in  straits.' 

The  formal  object  thereof  may  indeed  seem  to  be  a  condition 
distasteful  to  our  sense,  or  cross  to  our  fancy  ;  an  adverse  or 
strait  condition,  a  condition  of  poverty,  of  disgrace,  of  any 
great  inconvenience  or  distress  incident  to  us  in  this  world  ;  but 
since  the  most  men  are  absolutely  in  such  a  condition,  exposed 
to  so  many  wants  and  troubles ;  since  many  more  are  needy 
comparatively,  wanting  the  conveniences  that  others  enjoy,  and 
which  themselves  affect ;  since  there  are  few,  who  in  right  esti- 
mation are  not  indigent  and  poor,  that  is,  who  do  not  desire  and 
fancy  themselves  to  want  many  things  which  they  have  not,  (for 
wealth  consisteth  not  so  much  in  the  possession  of  goods,  as  in 
apprehension  of  freedom  from  want,  and  in  satisfaction  of  de- 
sires,) since  care,  trouble,  disappointment,  satiety,  and  discon- 
tent following  them,  do  not  only  haunt  cottages,  and  stick  to 
the  lowest  sort  of  people,  but  do  even  frequent  palaces,  and 
pursue  men  of  highest  rank  ;  therefore  any  state  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  contentedness,  and  the  duty  is  of  a  very  general  concern- 
ment ;  princes  themselves  need  to  learn  it ;  the  lessons  teaching 
it,  and  the  arguments  persuading  it,  may  as  well  suit  the  rich 
and  noble  as  the  poor  and  the  peasant ;  so  our  Apostle  himself 
doth  intimate  in  the  words  immediately  following  our  text:  '  I 
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know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound  ; 
every  where  and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full, 
and  to  be  hungry  ;  both  to  abound,  and  to  suffer  need  :'  he  had 
the  art  not  only  to  manage  well  both  conditions,  but  to  be  satis- 
fied in  either. 

But  seeing  real  adversity,  poverty,  and  disgrace  have  natu- 
rally the  strongest  influence  in  disturbing  and  disordering  our 
minds  ;  that  contentedness  is  plainly  most  needful  in  such  cases, 
as  the  proper  support  or  medicine  of  our  mind  in  them  ;  that 
other  states  do  need  it  only  as  they,  by  fancy  or  infirmity,  do 
symbolise  or  conspire  with  these  ;  therefore  unto  persons  in 
these  states  we  shall  more  explicitly  apply  our  directions  and 
persuasions,  as  to  the  proper  and  primary  subjects  of  contented- 
ness ;  the  which  by  analogy,  or  parity  of  reason,  maybe  ex- 
tended to  all  others,  who,  by  imaginary  w  ants  and  distresses,  do 
create  displeasure  to  themselves.  So  much  for  the  object,  or 
the  subject  of  the  virtue. 

2.  The  acts,  wherein  the  practice  thereof  consisteth,  (which 
are  necessary  ingredients,  or  constant  symptoms  of  it,)  belong" 
either  to  the  mind  and  understanding,  or  to  the  will  and  appe- 
tite, or  to  external  demeanor  and  practice  ;  being,  1.  right  opi- 
nions and  judgments  of  mind  ;  2.  fit  dispositions  and  affections 
of  heart ;  tf.  outward  good  actions  and  behaviors,  in  regard  to 
our  condition  and  the  events  befalling  us  ;  the  former  being  as 
the  root  and  stock,  the  latter  as  the  fruits  and  the  flowers  of  the 
duty  :  unto  which  may  be  reduced  the  correspondent  negations, 
or  absence  of  bad  judgments,  affections,  and  deportments  in  re- 
spect to  the  same  objects. 

(1.)  As  to  our  opinions  and  judgments  of  things,  contentedness 
requireth  that, 

1,  We  should  believe  our  condition,  whatever  it  be,  to  be 
determined  by  God  ;  and  that  all  events  befalling  us  do  proceed 
from  him  ;  at  least  that  he  permitteth  and  ordereth  them  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment  and  pleasure  :  zbv  tu  flew  7ras  cai  yeA<7 
k  wbvptrai*  all,  as  the  prophet  singeth,  '  both  good  and  evil, 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High;  that,  'afflic- 
tion,' as  Job  said,  'cometh  not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth 
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trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground  ;'  as  a  thing  arising  spontane- 
ously, or  sowed  by  the  hand  of  some  creature,  but  rather  de- 
scended from  him  who  saith,  '  I  form  the  light,  and  create  dark- 
ness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things.' 

We  are  apt,  when  any  thing  falleth  out  unpleasant  to  us,  to 
exclaim  against  fortune,  and  to  accuse  our  stars  ;  or  to  inveigh 
against  the  second  causes  which  immediately  offend  us,  ascrib- 
ing all  to  their  influence;  which  proceeding  doth  argue  in  us  a 
heathenish  ignorance  and  infidelity,  or  at  least  much  inconsi- 
derateness,  and  impotency  of  mind;  that  our  judgment  is 
blinded  and  clouded,  or  perverted  and  seduced  by  ill  passions; 
for  that  in  truth  there  is  not  in  the  world  any  occurrence  merely 
fortuitous  or  fatal,  (all  being  guided  and  wielded  by  the  power- 
ful hand  of  the  all-wise  and  almighty  God,)  there  is  no  crea- 
ture which  in  its  agency  doth  not  depend  on  God,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  his  will,  or  subordinate  thereto;  wherefore  on  every 
event  we  should,  raising  our  minds  above  all  other  causes,  dis- 
cern and  acknowlege  God's  hand  ;  as  David  did  when  Shirnei 
cursed  him  :  '  Let  him,'  said  the  good  king,  '  curse,  because 
the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David  ;'  so  Job  did, 
when  he  was  rifled  of  his  goods,  '  The  Lord,'  said  he,  '  gave, 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;'  as  our  Saviour  did,  when, 
in  regard  to  the  sore  hardships  he  was  designed  to  undergo, 
be  said,  '  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  ?' 

2.  Hence  we  should  always  judge  every  thing  which  hap- 
peneth  to  be  throughly  good  and  fit,  worthy  (all  things  consi- 
dered) to  be  appointed  or  permitted  by  that  Governor  of  things  ; 
uot  entertaining  any  harsh  thoughts  of  God,  as  if  he  were  not 
enough  wise,  just,  or  benign  in  ordering  us  to  be  afflicted  or 
crossed  ;  but  taking  all  occurrences  to  be  well  consistent  with 
all  God  s  holy  perfections  and  attributes. 

We  are  apt  to  conceit  that  the  world  is  ill  ordered,  wh«tu 
we  do  not  thrive  and  prosper  therein ;  that  every  thing  is  irre- 
gular, which  squareth  not  to  the  models  of  our  fancy;  that 
things  had  gone  much  better,  if  our  designs  had  found  success; 
but  these  are  vain  and  perverse  conceits  ;  for  that  certainly  is 
most  good,  which  seemeth  good  to  God  ;  his  will  is  a  perfect 
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standard  of  right  and  convenience,  his  eye  never  aimeth  wrong, 
his  hand  never  faileth  to  hit  the  mark  of  what  is  best ;  '  All  his 
paths  are  mercy,  and  truth  ;  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and 
holy  in  all  his  works;'  so  did  king  Hezekiah  rightly  judge, 
when,  on  denunciation  of  a  sad  doom  to  his  country  and  poste- 
rity, he  replied  to  the  prophet ;  '  good  is  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  thou  hast  spoken  so  even  the  Pagan  sage  discerned, 
when  he  thus  rebuked  a  malecontent ;  '  You  slave,  do  you  for- 
sooth desire  any  thing,  but  what  is  best  ?  and  is  not  that  only 
best,  which  seemeth  best  to  God  V 

3.  We  should  even  be  satisfied  in  our  mind,  that,  according 
to  God's  purpose,  all  events  do  tend  and  conduce  to  our  parti- 
cular welfare  ;  being  not  only  good  to  us  as  members  of  the 
world,  and  in  order  to  more  general  ends,  but  serving  towards 
our  private  benefit  and  advantage.  We  may  be  ready  perhaps 
to  confess  that  whatever  happeneth  may  be  indeed  just  and  fit 
in  some  distant  and  occult  respects ;  but  hardly  can  we  be  in- 
duced to  allow  that  what  we  feel  offensive  to  our  sense  and 
fancy  is  really  good  for  us,  or  was  meant  for  our  benefit ;  we 
cannot  easily  discern  any  thing  of  love  or  favor  in  such  matters: 
those  sort  of  aphorisms,  in  holy  Scripture,  '  happy  is  the  man 
whom  God  correcteth  ;'  *  as  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and 
chasten;'  sound  strangely,  and  are  huge  paradoxes  to  us  ;  such 
is  our  blindness  of  mind,  and  dulness  of  apprehension  :  but 
God  knoweth  with  so  exact  a  skilfulness  to  manage  things,  that 
every  particular  occurrence  shall  be  advantageous  to  the  per- 
son, whom  it  toucheth  ;  and  accordingly  to  each  one  he  dis- 
pensed that  which  is  most  suitable  to  him  ;  whence,  as  fre- 
quently it  is  necessary  for  our  good  that  we  should  be  crossed, 
(for  that  indeed  otherwise  we  should  often  much  harm,  some- 
times we  should  quite  undo  ourselves,)  so  it  always,  when  God 
so  ordereth  it,  is  to  be  deemed  most  profitable  and  wholesome 
for  us  :  we  are  therefore  in  reason  obliged  to  take  the  saddest 
aiicidents,  and  sharpest  afflictions,  coming  on  us  by  provi- 
dence, to  be  no  other  than  fatherly  corrections,  or  friendly 
rebukes,  designed  to  render  us  good  and  happy;  as  arguments 
therefore  and  instances  of  especial  good-will  toward  us;  con- 
ceiving under  every  dispensation  that  we  do,  as  it  were,  hear 
God  speaking  to  us,  as  he  did  to  those  in  the  prophet:  'I 
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know  the  thoughts,  that  I  think  toward  you,  thoughts  of  peace, 
and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  an  expected  end  .' 

4.  Hence  we  are  to  believe  that  our  present  condition 
(whatever  it  be  to  carnal  or  worldly  sense)  is  in  right  judg- 
ment, all  things  considered,  the  best ;  most  proper,  most  desi- 
rable for  us ;  better  than  we,  if  it  were  at  our  discretion  and 
choice,  should  put  ourselves  into  :  for  that  God  ('  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,'  who  '  desiretli  that  no  man  should  perish;'  who  'is 
good  to  all,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works;' 
who  exceedingly  tendereth  the  welfare  of  his  children  and  sub- 
jects) doth  ever  (here  in  this  life,  the  time  of  merit  and  trial) 
with  a  most  wise  good-will  design  our  best  good  ;  and  by  the 
most  proper  methods  (such  as  do  best  suit  our  circumstances 
and  capacities)  doth  aim  to  draw  us  unto  happiness ;  and  ac- 
cordingly doth  assign  a  station  for  us  most  befitting  in  order 
to  that  great  end  :  we  therefore  should  think  ourselves  well 
placed,  because  we  are  where  God  doth  set  us;  that  we  have 
enough,  because  we  have  what  God  allotteth  us. 

There  are  other  more  particular  judgments,  which  contented- 
ness  involveth,  or  which  are  required  toward  it ;  such  as  these  : 
that  nothing  originally  is  due  to  us,  but  all  cometh  purely  from 
divine  favor  and  bounty ;  that  all  adversities  are  justly  and 
deservedly  inflicted  on  us,  as  the  due  wages,  or  natural  fruits  of 
our  sins  ;  that  our  happiness  dependeth  not  on  any  present  en- 
joyments or  possessions,  but  may  well  subsist  without  them  ; 
that  a  competency  (or  so  much  as  sufficeth  to  maintain  our  life 
without  intolerable  pain)  ought  to  satisfy  our  desires :  but 
these  and  the  like  judgments  will  come  opportunely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  motives  to  the  practice  of  the  duty. 

2.  From  such  acts  of  our  mind,  or  intellective  part,  con- 
cerning things  incident  to  us,  should  proceed  the  following  dis- 
positions of  will  and  affection. 

1.  We  should  entertain  all  occurrences,  how  grievous  soever 
to  us,  with  intire  submission,  and  resignation  of  our  will  to 
the  will  of  God;  wholly  acquiescing  in  his  good  pleasure; 
saying  in  our  hearts  after  our  Lord,  '  Let  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done;'  with  good  Eli,  ?  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what 
seemeth  him  good  ;'  with  David,  '  Behold  here  I  am,  let  him 
do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  to  him;'  even  with  Socrates,  '  If 
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so  it  pleaseth  God,  so  let  it  be  ;'  with  Epictetus,  '  I  always 
chiefly  will  that  which  cometh  to  pass;  for  I  account  that 
better  which  God  willeth,  than  what  I  will  myself;  I  will  ad- 
here as  a  minister  and  follower  to  him,  I  pursue,  I  affect,  I 
simply  will  with  him  :'  looking  on  them  as  sent  from  God,  we 
should  heartily  bid  them  welcome,  we  should  kindly  embrace 
them,  we  should  use  them  with  all  fair  respect :  aairaieaQai  th 
ovfifiulvovra  (to  hug,  or  kindly  to  embrace  things  incident,) 
<pikelv  to.  inrovefiofiera  (to  love  things  dispensed  by  provi- 
dence,) are  precepts,  which  even  as  dictated  by  natural  reason 
philosophers  do  much  inculcate. 

This  excludeth  all  rebellious  insurrection,  and  swellings  of 
mind  against  providence,  such  as  argue  that  we  dislike  God's 
government ;  that,  were  we  able,  we  should  struggle  with 
God's  will ;  that  we  gladly  would  shake  oft"  his  yoke ;  all  such 
ill  resentment  and  repining  at  our  lot,  which  maketh  God's 
hand  grievous,  and  his  yoke  uneasy  to  us;  such  affections 
as  the  wise  man  toucheth,  when  he  saith,  '  the  foolishness 
of  man  perverteth  his  way,  and  his  heart  fretteth  against  the 
Lord.' 

2.  We  should  bear  all  things  with  steady  calmness  and  com- 
posedness  of  mind,  suppressing  or  quelling  those  tumults,  those 
storms,  those  excesses  of  passion,  which  the  sense  of  things 
disgustful  is  apt  to  excite ;  such  as  are  immoderate  grief,  fierce 
anger,  irksome  despair,  and  the  like.  No  adversity  should  so 
ruffle  our  minds,  as  to  defeat  or  pervert  the  use  of  our  reason, 
so  as  to  hinder  us  from  perceiving,  or  performing  what  becometh 
us,  so  as  to  engage  us  into  any  irregular  or  unseemly  be- 
havior. 

3.  We  should  indeed  bear  the  worst  events  with  an  evdvfila, 
that  is,  with  a  sweet  and  cheerful  disposition  of  mind,  so  as 
not  to  be  put  out  of  humor;  not  to  be  dejected  or  quite  dis- 
couraged by  them,  not  to  fall  into  that  heaviness,  which,  as 
the  wise  man  saith,  '  maketh  the  heart  of  man  to  stoop  ;'  but 
rather  finding  delight  and  complacence  in  them,  as  considering 
whence  they  come,  whither  they  aim  and  tend  :  such  was  the 
disposition  and  demeanor  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  good 
Christians  in  the  midst  of  their  most  grievous  adversities  and 
sufferings ;  '  they  rejoiced,'  &c.  they  did  '  take  joyfully  the 
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spoiling  of  their  goods,'  they  did  '  account  it  all  joy  when 
they  fell  into  divers  tribulations :'  they  were,  iis  Xvizovfieiot,  uet 
be  ^aipovres,  'as  grieved,  but  always  rejoicing;'  their  state 
was  grievous,  but  their  heart  was  constantly  cheerful.  Such 
a  constant  frame  of  mind  we  should  maintain,  so  conti- 
nually prepared  we  should  be  against  all  contingencies,  that 
nothing  should  happen  amiss  to  us,  so  as  deeply  to  affect  us,  or 
to  unsettle  us  in  our  humor ;  that  every  thing  from  God's  hand 
should  be  acceptable;  that  no  sadness  may  seize  on  us,  at  least 
that  we  do  not  indulge  or  cherish  it ;  that  in  nowise  we  suffer 
any  regret  to  quench  that  spiritual  comfort  and  joy  in  God, 
which  '  becometh  the  upright,'  as  the  psalmist  saith,  and 
which  we  are  so  often  enjoined  perpetually  to  maintain,  as  in 
all  cases,  so  particularly  under  afflictions  and  trials.  We  can- 
not indeed  hardly  be  content,  if  we  are  not  cheerful  ;  for  it  is 
hard  to  be  altogether  on  the  suffering  and  bearing  hand,  with- 
out any  pleasure  :  the  mind  can  hardly  stand  in  a  poise,  so  as 
neither  to  sorrow  or  joy  ;  we  cannot  digest  adversity,  if  we  do 
not  relish  it ;  we  shall  not  submit  to  it  as  his  will,  if  we  do  not 
take  it  for  an  argument  of  his  love  :  eiSow,  I,  saith  St. 
Paul,  '  have  a  liking  or  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in 
necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake;  for 
when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong.' 

4.  We  should  with  faith  and  hope  rely  and  wait  on  God  for 
the  removal  or  easement  of  our  afflictions  ;  or,  however,  we 
should  confide  in  him  for  grace,  and  strength  to  support  them 
well:  as  our  Saviour  did,  when  he  prayed,  '  Father,  if  thou 
be  willing,  remove  this  cup  ;'  as  they  did  in  the  prophet,  who 
said,  '  In  the  way  of  thy  judgments,  O  Lord,  we  have  waited 
on  thee  ;'  according  to  that  rule  in  the  Lamentations,  '  It  is 
good  that  a  man  should  both  hope,  and  wait  quietly  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord :'  and  those  precepts  in  the  Psalms, 
'  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him  ;'  '  Wait  on  the 
Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart.' 

We  should  in  any  case  be  ready  with  the  holy  psalmist 
thus  to  interrogate  and  sustain  ourselves:  '  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ?  Hope 
thou  in  God;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him,  for  the  help  of  his 
countenance.' 
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Remembering  and  considering  that  (as  we  are  expressly 
taught  in  Scripture,  and  as  all  our  religion  doth  clearly  suppose) 
'God  knoweth  to  rescue  the  godly  out  of  tribulation;'  (he 
knoweth  the  proper  season,  when  it  is  fit  to  do  it;)  that  'he  is 
faithful,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  what  we 
are  able  ;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to 
escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it :'  reflecting,  I  say,  on 
these  certain  points  of  Christian  truth,  we  should  never  '  sor- 
row as  those  who  are  without  hope ;'  we  should  never  despair 
of  a  good  riddance  from  our  adversity,  when  it  shall  be  season- 
able or  beneficial  for  us ;  we  should  always  be  assured  of  a 
comfortable  support  under  it,  which  is  usually  better  than  de- 
liverance from  it  ;  our  minds  should  never  sink  into  despon- 
dency or  disconsolateness  :  that  this  is  practicable  in  the  worst 
case,  we  have  conspicuous  instances  to  assure  us;  it  hath  been 
the  practice  of  most  illustrious  and  excellent  persous,  particu- 
larly of  the  holy  Apostles;  never  was  any  condition,  in  out- 
ward respects  and  appearance,  more  forlorn  and  dismal  than 
was  theirs ;  yet  it  nowise  bereaved  them  of  hope  or  courage  : 
'  We,'  they  could  say,  '  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair  ;  persecuted,  but 
not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.' 

5.  We  should  indeed  not  so  much  as  faint  or  languish  in  our 
minds  on  any  such  occasion  ;  no  adversity  should  impair  the 
forces  of  our  reason  or  our  spirit ;  should  enervate  our  courage, 
or  slacken  our  industry ;  should  render  us  sick  or  weak  in 
heart ;  for,  '  If,'  saith  the  wise  man,  '  thou  faint  in  the  day  of 
adversity,  thy  strength  is  small,'  (it  is  the  sign  of  an  infirm 
mind,)  and,  eKKcweiv,  '  not  to  falter'  or  decay,  ui)  e«.-\{ie<70a<, 
'  not  to  be  dissolved,'  or  disjointed,  '  in  our  souls,'  (as  the  body 
is  in  scorbutic  distempers,)  are  rides  prescribed  to  us  in  such 
cases:  we  do  then  indeed  need  a  firm  and  robust  constitution 
of  soul ;  we  should  then  bear  up  most  resolutely  and  stoutly  : 
the  encouragement  of  Moses  to  the  people,  entering  on  battle, 
may  well  be  accommodated  to  us  in  regard  to  our  conflict  with 
adversities  ;  '  Let  not  your  hearts  faint,  fear  not  and  do  not 
tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of  them.' 

6.  We  should  not  be  weary  of  our  condition,  or  have  irk- 
some longings  for  alteration ;  but,  with  a  quiet  indifferency 
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and  willingness  of  mind,  lie  under  it  during  God's  pleasure  ; 
according  to  the  wise  man's  advice  ;  *  My  son,  despise  not  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary  of  his  correction  ;' 
and  that  of  the  Apostle,  enforced  by  our  Lord's  example ; 
'  Consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.' 
We  should  not  think  God  slow,  or  his  time  long  and  tedious, 
as  if  he  were  forgetful  of  us,  or  backward  to  succor  us,  as  the 
psalmist  was  inclined  to  do,  when  in  the  day  of  trouble  he 
brake  forth  into  these  conceits  and  expressions  :  '  Will  the  Lord 
cast  oft*  for  ever,  and  will  he  be  favorable  no  more  ?  Is  his 
mercy  clean  gone  for  ever,  doth  his  promise  fail  for  evermore  ? 
Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up 
his  tender  mercies  V  Thus  he  in  a  sad  mood  was  apt  to  think 
and  speak ;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  perceived  it  was  his 
error,  and  confessed  it  was  his  fault  thus  to  imagine  ;  '  I  said, 
it  was  mine  infirmity ;'  and  it  will  be  ours  likewise  if  we  enter- 
tain such  conceptions  and  resentments  :  we  should  with  the 
same  mind  endure  our  present  state,  as  we  do  pass  through  a 
hard  winter,  or  a  time  of  foul  weather,  taking  it  for  seasonable 
and  fit,  because  the  wise  Author  of  nature  hath  so  appointed 
and  ordered  it. 

7.  We  should  by  adverse  accidents  be  rendered  lowly  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  sober  in  our  conceits  of  ourselves ;  meek  and 
gentle,  tender  and  pliable  in  our  temper  and  frame  of  spirit ;  sen- 
sible of  our  unworthiness  and  meanness,  of  our  natural  frailty, 
penury,  and  misery,  of  our  actual  offences  and  miscarriages  ; 
deeply  affected  in  regard  to  the  awful  majesty  and  power,  to  the 
perfect  holiness  and  strict  justice  of  God  ;  they  should  quell 
our  haughty  stomach,  they  should  supple  our  stiff  wilfulness, 
they  should  soften  our  hard  hearts,  they  should  mitigate  our 
peevish  humors:  to  effect  these  things  is  usually  the  design  of 
such  accidents,  and  it  is  ever  the  best  fruit  of  them  :  this  is  that 
which  St.  Peter  adviseth  to,  when  he  saith,  *  Be  humbled 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  ;'  which  God  approveth,  and 
encourageth  with  a  gracious  promise,  when  he  saith,  'To  this 
man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word  this  disposition  is  an  insepa- 
rable, adherent  to  contentedness  ;  he  that  hath  not  his  spirit 
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thus  broken,  or  mollified,  will  hardly  be  content  in  any  state  ; 
he  that  is  haughty  in  conceit,  and  sturdy  in  humor,  will  every- 
where find  that  which  will  cross  and  disturb  him. 

8.  It  is  required  that  we  should,  notwithstanding  any  mean- 
ness, any  hardness  of  our  condition,  be  meekly  and  kindly  af- 
fected toward  others,  being  satisfied  and  pleased  with  their 
more  prosperous  state.  We  should  not  be  angry  with  the 
world,  because  we  do  not  thrive  or  flourish  in  it ;  we  should  not 
be  sullen  or  peevish  toward  any  man,  because  his  fortune  is 
better  than  ours;  we  should  not  repine  or  grudge  at  the  good 
success  of  any  of  ourbrethren,  because  we  want  the  like  ourselves ; 
'  we  should  rather  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice  ;'  innocently 
filchingsome  pleasure  from  them,  or  borrowing  some  satisfaction 
from  their  enjoyments.  It  is  human  thus  to  do,  because  of  the 
natural  cognation  and  friendship  of  men  ;  it  is  more  especially 
Christian,  because  of  our  spiritual  consanguinity  ;  by  virtue 
whereof  we  are  so  knit  together,  and  made  '  members  each  to 
other,'  that  if,  as  St.  Paul  telleth  us, '  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it;  and  if  one  member  be  honored,  all 
the  members  should  rejoice  with  it:'  we  can  hardly  be  content 
without  thus  appropriating  the  goods,  and  sharing  in  the  delights 
of  others ;  he  can  never  be  content,  who  looketh  with  an  evil 
eye  on  other  men's  prosperity  ;  he  cannot  do  well  himself  who 
loveth  not  to  see  his  neighbor  do  well ;  numberless  occasions 
will  happen  to  discompose  and  vex  him. 

Adversity  impatiently  borne  is  apt  to  sour  our  spirits,  and 
render  us  froward  toward  men  ;  especially  when  it  proceedeth 
from  the  unkindness,  ingratitude,  or  treachery  of  friends,  or  of 
persons  obliged  to  us  for  our  good-will,  or  for  benefits  done  to 
them  :  but  nothing  should  render  us  unkindly  disposed  toward 
the  world,  nothing  should  extinguish  charity  in  us  toward  any 
man  ;  so  plain  reason  teacheth  us,  so  great  examples  enforce  : 
Moses  did  not  lose  his  affection  towards  his  countrymen,  be- 
cause he  was  by  one  of  them  threatened  away  into  banishment 
and  vagrancy;  the  Apostles  became  not  disaffected  to  the 
world,  because  it  misused  and  persecuted  them  ;  our  Lord 
did  continue  most  earnestly  to  desire  and  laboriously  to  endea- 
vor the  good  of  those  who  most  despitefully  used  him  :  like 
theirs,  in  all  cases,  should  our  disposition  be  ;  we  should  ever 
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observe  the  psalmist's  advice ;  '  Cease  from  anger,  forsake 
wrath,  fret  not  thyself  in  anywise  to  do  evil.' 
Again, 

9.  Contentedness  doth  imply  a  freedom  from  all  solicitude 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  in  reference  to  provision  for  our  needs, 
and  conveniences  of  life;  according  to  those  rules  and  precepts 
of  '  casting  our  burthen  and  care  on  the  Lord,'  of  '  being  care- 
ful for  nothing,  but  commending  our  affairs  to  God's  ordering;' 
according  to  that  most  comfortable  precept  of  our  Lord,  '  Take 
no  care,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or,  What  shall  we  drink  I 
or,  How  shall  we  be  clotlied  ?  for  your  heavenly  Father  know- 
eth  that  ye  want  all  these  things.'  If  we  do  not  thus,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  we  should  be  content ;  if  we  do  not  depend 
on  Providence,  we  cannot  scape  being  often  distracted  with 
care,  and  perplexed  with  fear;  we  cannot  cheerfully  hope  for 
any  thing  we  need,  nor  be  quietly  secure  of  any  thing  we 
possess. 

10.  It  requireth  also  that  we  should  curb  our  desires,  and 
confine  them  in  the  narrowest  bounds  we  can  ;  so  as  not  to 
affect  more  in  quantity,  or  better  in  quality,  than  our  nature 
and  state  do  require  :  if  we  must  have  superfluities,  if  we  can 
only  relish  dainties,  we  shall  never  be  pleased;  for  as  nature 
hath  limits,  and  is  content  with  little ;  as  there  is  no  state  in 
this  world,  the  exigencies  whereof  may  not  be  answered  with  a 
competence ;  so  curiosity  is  an  infinite  and  insatiable  thing : 
'  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man  ;  he  that  loveth 
wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich;'  that  is,  he  which  is  curious  and 
nice  in  his  desires,  will  never  have  enough  :  the  rule,  which, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  should  regulate  our  desires,  is  this  ; 
'  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  with  them  be  satisfied  :'  if 
this  will  satisfy  us,  we  may  easily  obtain  satisfaction  :  a  mo- 
derate industry,  with  God's  blessing,  will  procure  so  much; 
God  hath  promised  to  bestow  it ;  if  this  will  not  suffice,  there 
is  no  sure  way  of  getting  or  keeping  more  :  as  God  is  nowise 
obliged  to  provide  us  superfluities,  or  concerned  to  relieve  our 
extravagant  longings;  so  we  may  fear  that  Providence  will 
be  ready  to  cross  us  in  our  cares  and  endeavors  tending  to  those 
purposes;  so  that  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  the  procurement, 
or  disturbed  in  the  fruition  of  such  needless  things.  However, 
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he  that  is  most  scant  in  his  desires,  is  likely  to  be  most  content 
in  his  mind  :  '  He,'  as  Socrates  said,  '  is  nearest  the  gods  (who 
need  nothing)  that  needeth  fewest  things.'* 

In  fine,  contentedness  doth  import  that  whatever  our  con- 
dition is,  our  minds  and  affections  should  be  modelled  and 
squared  just  according  to  it;  so  that  our  inclinations  be  com- 
pliant, our  desires  be  congruous  thereto,  so  that  easily  we  can 
comport  with  the  inconveniences,  can  relish  the  comforts,  can 
improve  the  advantages  sticking  thereto  ;  otherwise,  like  an  ill- 
made  garment,  it  will  sit  unhandsome  on  us,  and  be  trouble- 
some to  us.  It  is  not  usually  our  condition  itself,  but  the  un- 
suitableness  thereof  to  our  disposition  and  desires,  (which 
soureth  all  its  sweets,  and  rendereth  its  advantages  fruitless,) 
that  createth  discontent;  for,  although  it  be  very  mean,  others 
bear  the  same  cheerfully;  many  would  be  glad  thereof:  if 
therefore  we  will  be  content,  we  must  bend  our  inclinations  and 
adapt  our  desires  to  a  correspondence  with  our  state. 

If  we  are  rich,  we  should  get  a  large  and  bountiful  heart, 
otherwise  our  wealth  will  hang  loose  about  us  ;  the  care  and 
trouble  in  keeping  it,  the  suspicion  and  fear  of  losing  it,  the 
desire  of  amplifying  it,  the  unwillingness  to  spend  or  use  it, 
will  bereave  us  of  all  true  satisfaction  therein,  and  render  it  no 
less  unsavory  to  us,  than  unprofitable  to  others. 

If  we  are  poor,  we  should  have  a  frugal,  provident,  indus- 
trious mind,  sparing  in  desires,  free  from  curiosity,  willing  to 
take  pains,  able  to  digest  hardships ;  otherwise  the  straitness 
of  our  condition  will  pinch  and  gall  us. 

Are  we  high  in  dignity  or  reputation  ?  we  then  need  a  mind 
well  ballasted  with  sober  thoughts,  otherwise  the  wind  of  vanity 
will  drive  us  into  absurd  behaviors,  thence  will  dash  us  on 
disappointments,  and  consequently  will  plunge  us  into  vexation 
and  discontent. 

Are  we  mean  and  low  ?  we  need  a  meek  and  lowly,  a  calm 
and  steady  spirit ;  not  affecting  little  respects,  or  resenting  the 
want  of  them  ;  apt  to  pass  over  or  to  bear  quietly  petty  affronts 
and  neglects ;  not  apt  to  be  moved  by  words  signifying  con- 
tempt or  disdain ;  else  (being  fretted  with  such  things,  which 
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in  this  ill-natured  and  hard-hearted  world  we  may  be  sure 
often  to  meet  with)  we  shall  be  uneasy  in  our  minds,  and  im- 
patiently wish  a  change  of  our  state. 

These  and  the  like  dispositions  and  affections  of  soul  this 
duty  containeth,  or  requireth  :  from  hence  should  arise  a  cor- 
respondent external  demeanor,  and  such  actions  as  these  which 
follow  : 

1.  We  should  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  unseemly  and 
unsavory  expressions,  implying  dissatisfaction  in  God's  proceed- 
ings, or  displeasure  at  his  providence ;  arguing  desperation  or 
distrust  in  God ;  such  as  were  those  of  the  discontented  and 
impatient  Israelites  ;  '  They,'  saith  the  psalmist,  '  spake  against 
God;  they  said,  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness? 
Behold,  he  smote  the  rock,  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  t!ie 
streams  overflowed  ;  can  he  give  bread  also,  can  he  provide 
flesh  for  his  people  V  Such  as  they  used,  of  whom  the  prophet 
saith,  '  When  they  shall  be  hungry,  they  will  fret  themselves, 
and  curse  their  King  and  their  God  ;'  as  those  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, who,  being  afflicted  with  deserved  judgments,  '  did  blas- 
pheme the  name  of  God,  which  had  power  over  those  plagues 
— blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven,  because  of  their  pains  and 
their  sores.'  Into  such  profane  enormities  of  language  is  dis- 
content apt  to  break  forth,  questioning  the  power  of  God,  or 
his  willingness  to  succor  us ;  venting  wrath  and  displeasure 
toward  him  ;  charging  him  foolishly  with  injustice,  or  with  un- 
kindness,  or  with  negligence,  or  with  impotency ;  the  abstain- 
ing from  which  behavior,  under  the  sense  of  his  bitter  calami- 
ties, is  a  great  commendation  of  Job  ;  '  In  all  this,'  it  is  said, 
'  Job  sinned  not,  neither  charged  God  foolishly.' 

2.  We  should  indeed  forbear  any  the  least  complaint,  or 
murmuring,  in  regard  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  or 
on  dissatisfaction  in  the  state  allotted  us :  St.  Jude  saith  that 
God  in  the  last  day  '  will  come,  to  execute  judgment,  and  to 
convince  men  of  all  their  hard  speeches,  which  ungodly  sinners 
have  spoken  against  him  :  these,'  subjoineth  he,  '  are  yoyyvaraX 
pep\p!fj  oi/wi,  murmurers,  that  complain  of  their  lot;'  whichsig- 
nifieth  the  heinousness  and  extreme  dangerousness  of  this  prac- 
tice. '  Wherefore  doth  the  living  man  complain  V  is  the  pro- 
phet's question,  implying  it  to  be  an  unreasonable  and  blame- 
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able  practice.  Wherefore  the  advice  of  David  is  good ;  to 
suppress  all  complaint,  to  be  still  and  silent  in  such  cases  : 
'  Be  still,'  saith  he,  '  and  know  that  I  am  God  ;'  and,  •  Be 
silent  to  the  Lord  ;'  the  which  precepts  his  practice  may  seem 
well  to  interpret  and  back  ;  '  I  was,'  saith  he,  '  dumb ;  I 
opened  not  my  mouth,  because  it  was  thy  doing:'  and  accord- 
ingly Job,  '  Behold,'  (said  he,  after  having  considered  all  the 
reasons  he  could  imagine  of  God's  proceedings,)  '  I  am  vile ; 
what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  on  my  mouth.' 
And  thus  our  Saviour,  when  '  he  was  oppressed  and  afflicted, 
opened  not  his  mouth.' 

3.  Yea  it  is  our  duty,  in  these  cases,  to  spend  our  breath  in 
declaring  our  satisfaction  in  God's  dealing  with  us  ;  acknow- 
ledging his  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  therein ;  blessing 
and  praising  him  for  all  that  hath  befallen  us  ;  each  of  us  con- 
fessing after  David,  '  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are 
right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hath  afflicted  me  ;'  imi- 
tating Job,  who,  on  the  loss  of  all  his  goods,  did  say  no  more 
than  this:  'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

4.  We  should  abstain  from  all  irregular,  unlawful,  and  un- 
worthy courses  toward  the  removal  or  remedy  of  our  needs,  or 
crosses,  choosing  rather  to  abide  quietly  under  their  pressure, 
than  by  any  unwarrantable  means  to  relieve  or  relax  ourselves  ; 
rather  bearing  patiently  than  violently,  like  those  in  the  Prophet, 
'  breaking  our  yoke,  and  bursting  our  bands.'  '  Take  heed, 
regard  not  iniquity ;  for  this  hast  thou  chosen  rather  than 
affliction.'  We  should  rather  continue  poor,  than  by  cozen- 
age or  rapine  endeavor  to  raise  our  fortune  ;  we  should  rather 
lie  under  disgrace  and  contempt,  than  by  sinful  or  sordid  com- 
pliances strive  to  acquire  the  respect  and  favor  of  men  ;  we 
should  rather  willingly  rest  in  the  lowest  condition,  than  do  as 
those,  who,  by  disturbing  the  world,  by  fomenting  disorders 
and  factions,  by  supplanting  their  neighbor's  welfare,  by 
venting  slanders  and  detractions,  do  labor  to  amplify  their 
estate:  we  should  rather  endure  any  inconvenience  or  distress, 
than  have  recourse  to  ways  of  evading  them  disallowed  by 
God;  doing  as  the  Jews  did,  who  in  their  straits,  against  the 
declared  pleasure  of  God,  'set  their  faces  toward  Egypt, 
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strengthened  themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  trusted  in 
the  staff  of  that  broken  reed.'  In  neglect  or  diffidence  toward 
God,  to  embrace  such  aids,  is,  as  God  in  the  Prophet  declareth, 
a  very  blameable  and  mischievous  folly:  '  Ephraim,'  saith  he, 
'  is  like  a  silly  dove  without  heart ;  they  call  to  Egypt,  they 
go  to  Assyria — Woe  unto  them,  for  they  have  fled  from  me  ; 
destruction  unto  them,  because  they  have  transgressed  against 
me.'  We  may  consider  how  St.  Paul  reproveth  the  Corin- 
thians for  seeking  a  redress  of  wrong,  scandalous  and  dishonor- 
able to  the  Church  :  '  Now,  therefore,  it  is  utterly  a  fault 
among  you,  that  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another  :  Why  do  ye  not 
rather  take  wrong  ?  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  defrauded  V  Even  to  right  ourselves  in  a  way  whereby  any 
dishonor  may  come  to  God,  or  damage  to  his  church,  is  not  to 
be  approved  ;  and  better  it  is,  in  the  Apostle's  judgment,  to 
bear  any  injury  or  damage  ourselves  :  '  Better  it  is,'  saith  St. 
Peter,  '  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  we  suffer  for  well-doing, 
than  to  do  ill.'  And,  'Let  them,  who  suffer  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  commi4  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  well- 
doing, as  unto  a  faithful  Creator,'  is  another  wholesome  advice 
of  that  great  Apostle. 

5.  We  should,  notwithstanding  any  adversity,  proceed  in 
our  affairs  (such  as  God  requireth,  or  reason  putteth  us  on) 
with  alacrity,  courage,  and  industry  ;  performing  however,  so 
far  as  our  circumstances  do  permit,  what  is  good  and  tit  for  us  : 
no  disappointment  or  cross,  no  straits  or  grievances  of  condition 
should  render  us  listless,  or  lazy,  but  rather  it  should  quicken 
and  inflame  our  activity;  this  being  a  good  way  to  divert  us 
from  the  sense  of  our  misfortunes,  and  to  comfort  us  under  their 
pressure ;  as  also  the  readiest  way  to  remove  or  to  abate  them, 
tv  irapov  ev  Qeodat,  '  to  order  the  present  well,'  whatever  it  be;  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  to  march  forward  whither  reason 
calls,  how  difficultly  soever,  or  slowly  it  be,  in  a  rough  or  dirty 
way;  not  to  yield  to  difficulties,  but  resolutely  to  encounter 
them,  to  struggle  lustily  with  them,  to  endeavor  with  all  our 
might  to  surmount  them  ;  are  acts  worthy  of  a  manly  reason 
and  courage  :  to  direct  ill  accidents  to  good  ends,  and  improve 
them  to  honest  uses,  is  the  work  of  a  noble  virtue.  If  a  bad 
game  be  dealt  us,  we  should  not  presently  throw  up,  but  play 
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it  out  so  well  as  we  can  ;  so  perhaps  we  may  save  somewhat, 
we  shall  at  least  be  busy  till  a  better  come.  '  Put  thy  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good,'  is  the  psalmist's  advice  in  such 
a  case ;  and  it  is  a  practice  necessary  to  the  procuring  and 
maintaining  content;  if  we  be  not  otherwise  well  employed, 
we  shall  be  apt,  in  our  thoughts,  to  melancholise,  and  dote  on 
our  mischances,  the  sense  of  them  will  fasten  on  our  spirits,  and 
gnaw  our  hearts. 

6.  We  should  behave  ourselves  fairly  and  kindly  toward  the 
instruments  and  abettors  of  our  adversity ;  toward  those  who 
brought  us  into  it,  and  those  who  detain  us  under  it,  by  keeping 
off  relief,  and  those  who  forbear  to  afford  the  succor  we  might 
expect;  forbearing  to  express  any  wrath  or  displeasure,  to 
exercise  any  revenge  or  enmity  toward  them  ;  but  rather,  even 
on  that  score,  bearing  good-will,  and  expressing  kindness 
toward  them  ;  not  only  as  to  our  brethren,  whom,  according  to 
the  general  law  of  charity,  we  are  bound  to  love,  but  as  to  the 
servants  of  God  in  this  particular  case,  and  the  instruments  of 
his  pleasure  toward  us ;  considering  that  by  maligning  or 
molesting  them  we  do  express  ill  resentments  of  God's  dealing 
with  us,  and  in  effect,  through  their  sides,  do  wound  his  pro- 
vidence :  thus  did  the  good  king  behave  himself  toward  Shimei, 
when  he  was  bitterly  reproached  and  cursed  by  him ;  not 
suffering  (on  this  account,  because  he  was  God's  instrument  of 
afflicting  himself)  that  any  harm  should  be  done  unto  him  : 
thus  the  holy  Apostles  '  being  reviled,  did  bless  ;  being  defamed, 
did  entreat :'  thus  our  Lord  demeaned  himself  toward  his  spite- 
ful adversaries  ;  who, '  when  he  was  reviled,  did  not  revile  again  ; 
when  he  suffered,  he  did  not  threaten  ;  but  committed  it  to 
him  thatjudgeth  righteously.'  In  all  these  cases  we  should 
at  least  observe  the  rules  and  advices  of  the  wise  man  :  '  Say 
not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me,  I  will  render  to 
the  man  according  to  his  work  ;  say  thou  not,  I  will  recom- 
pense evil  ;  but  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee.' 

Discontent  usually  consisteth  not  so  much  in  displeasure  for 
the  things  we  suffer,  as  at  the  persons  who  bring  them  on  us,  or 
who  do  not  help  to  rid  us  from  them;  it  is  their  presumed 
injury  or  discourtesy  which  we  do  fret  at :  such  passions  there- 
fore toward  men  being  discarded,  our  evils  presently  will  be- 
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come  supportable,  and  content  easily  will  ensue.  As  men  in 
any  sickness  or  pain,  if  their  friends  are  about  them,  affording 
comfort  or  assistance,  do  not  seem  to  feel  any  thing,  and  for- 
bear complaining ;  so,  if  the  world  about  us  doth  please  us,  if 
we  bear  no  disaffection  or  grudge  toward  any  person  in  view, 
our  adversity  will  appear  less  grievous,  it  will  indeed  commonly 
be  scarce  sensible  to  us. 

In  these  and  such  like  acts  the  duty  and  virtue  of  conten- 
tedness  cloth  especially  reside  ;  or  it  is  employed  and  exercised 
by  them  :  and  so  much  may  suffice  for  the  explication  of  its 
nature.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  way  of  attaining  it,  inti- 
mated by  St.  Paul  here,  when  he  saith,  '  I  have  learned,' 
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PHILIPPIANS,  CHAP.  IV. — VERSE  11. 

These  words  signify  how  contentedness  may  be  attaineu, 
or  how  it  maybe  produced:  it  is  not  an  endowment  innate 
to  us,  &c,  but  it  is  a  product  of  discipline  ;  /  have  learned. 

It  was  a  question  of  Plato,  whether  virtue  is  to  be  learned. 
St.  Paul  plainly  resolves  it  by  the  testimony  of  his  experience. 
It  however  requires  great  resolution  and  diligence  in  conquer- 
ing our  desires  ;  hence  it  is  an  art  which  few  study.  Yet 
it  is  not,  like  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  impossible  to  be 
learned  ;  since  there  are  examples,  rules,  and  precepts  leading 
to  this  most  excellent  piece  of  learning.  But  how  may  this  skill 
be  gained  ?  In  three  ways.  1.  By  understanding  the  rules  and 
precepts  in  which  the  practice  consists.  2.  By  diligent  exer- 
cise. 3.  By  seriously  considering  those  rational  inducements 
which  are  apt  to  persuade  us  to  the  practice.  This  last 
the  point  now  insisted  on.  Arguments  drawn  from  various 
heads. 

I.  In  regard  to  God,  we  may  consider  that  equity  exacts, 
"latitude  requires,  and  reason  dictates  that  we  should  be  con- 
tent; or  that,  in  being  discontented,  we  behave  ourselves  un- 
beseemingly  and  unworthily,  are  very  unjust,  ungrateful,  and 
foolish  towards  him. 

1.  The  point  of  equity  considered,  according  to  the  gospel 
rule,  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own? 

2.  That  of  gratitude ;  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  right  or  title 
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to  any  thing;  all  we  have  coming  from  God's  pure  bounty,  and 
all  events  designed  by  him  for  our  good,  &c. 

3.  That  of  reason  ;  because  it  is  most  reasonable  to  acquiesce 
in  God's  choice  of  our  state,  he  being  infinitely  more  wise, 
and  infinitely  better  understanding  what  is  good  for  us,  than 
we  ourselves  ;  because  he  loves  us  better  than  we  love  our- 
selves ;  has  a  just  and  irresistible  right  to  dispose  of  us  as  he 
pleases,  &c. 

II.  Again,  reflecting  on  ourselves,  we  may  observe  much 
reason  to  be  content  with  our  state. 

As  men  and  creatures,  we  are  naturally  indigent  and  impo- 
tent ;  we  have  no  just  claim  to  any  thing,  nor  any  possession 
maintainable  by  our  power  ;  all  we  have  comes  from  most  pure 
courtesy  and  bounty  ;  wherefore  how  little  soever  is  allowed 
us,  we  have  no  wrong  done  us,  and  no  reason  to  complain. 

And  on  a  moral  account  we  have  still  less ;  for  we  deserve 
nothing  but  evil :  if  we  rightly  estimate  ourselves,  any  thing 
will  seem  good  enough  for  us,  any  condition  better  than  we 
deserve  :  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  see  men 
so  deeply  indebted,  sinners  so  obnoxious  to  wrath,  complaining 
of  their  condition  in  this  life.  If  therefore  we  must  be  dis- 
pleased, and  lust  to  complain,  let  us  accuse  ourselves,  and  de- 
plore our  sins,  rather  than  bewail  our  fortune.  We  may  also 
consider  ourselves  as  servants  to  God,  or  rather  as  slaves,  abso- 
lutely subject  to  his  disposal:  and  shall  a  mere  servant,  or 
slave,  presume  to  choose  his  place,  or  determine  his  rank  in 
the  family?  Is  it  not  fit  that  these  things  should  be  left  to 
the  Master's  discretion  and  pleasure  ?  Especially  when  we 
consider  what  servants  we  are,  who,  after  we  have  done  all 
things  commanded  us,  must  aeknowlege  that  we  are  un- 
profitable. 

Again,  if  we  consider  ourselves  as  the  children  of  God  by  birth 
and  nature,  or  by  adoption  and  grace,  how  can  we  be  discon- 
tented with  any  thing?    Have  we  not  thence  great  reason  to 
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hope  that  we  shall  never  want  any  good  thing  necessary  or 
convenient  for  us,  and  that  no  great  evil  shall  ever  oppress  us  ? 
For  is  not  God  by  paternal  disposition  inclined,  is  he  not  by 
paternal  duty  engaged,  on  all  needful  occasions  to  supply  and 
succor  us? 

If  we  consider  ourselves  as  Christians,  we  have  still  more 
reason  to  practise  this  duty  :  as  such,  we  are  not  only  possessed 
of  goods  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  desires;  have 
hopes  able  to  raise  our  minds  above  the  sense  of  all  present 
things,  &c. ;  but  we  have  also  an  assurance  of  competent  sup- 
plies of  temporal  blessings  ;  for  godliness  is  profitable  to  all 
things,  &c. 

Again,  if  we  reflect  on  ourselves  as  rational  men,  how  can 
we  for  shame  be  discontented  ?  Is  it  not  the  proper  work  of 
reason  to  prevent  things  hurtful  or  offensive  to  us,  when 
that  can  be  done;  to  remove  them,  if  they  are  removable; 
and,  if  neither  can  be  compassed,  to  allay  and  mitigate  them, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  well  to  support  them  ?  Is  it  not  the 
use  of  reason  to  quell  those  troublesome  passions  which  create 
to  us  disquiet  and  displeasure  ?  If  it  cannot  do  this,  to  what 
purpose  do  we  possess  it?  Is  not  our  condition  worse  than  that 
of  the  brute  beasts,  if  reason  serves  only  to  acquaint  us  with 
trouble,  but  cannot  enable  us  to  bear  it? 

Wherefore  considering  ourselves,  our  capacities,  our  relations, 
our  actions,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  be  content  with  our  condi- 
tion, and  with  whatever  may  befal  us. 
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PHILIPPIANS,  CHAP.  IV. — VERSE  11. 

I  have  learned,  &c. 

These  words  signify  how  contentedness  may  be  attained,  or 
how  it  is  produced:  it  is  not  an  endowment  innate  to  us;  it 
doth  not  arrive  by  chance  into  us ;  it  is  not  to  be  purchased  by 
any  price ;  it  springeth  not  up  of  itself,  nor  ariseth  from  the 
quality  of  any  state  ;  but  it  is  a  product  of  discipline  ;  '  I  have 
learned.' 

It  is  a  question  debated  in  Plato,  el  ttbaKrov  //  aperr/,  '  whe- 
ther virtue  be  to  be  learned  :'  St.  Paul  plainly  resolveth  it  in 
this  case  by  his  own  experience  and  testimony.  What  Seneca 
saith  in  general  of  virtue  ('  Nature  giveth  not  virtue  ;  it  is  mi 
art  to  become  goud'  *)  is  most  true  of  this  virtue  ;  it  is  an  art, 
with  which  we  are  not  born,  no  more  than  with  any  other  art 
or  science;  the  which,  as  other  arts,  cannot  be  acquired  with- 
out studious  application  of  mind  and  industrious  exercise :  no 
art  indeed  requireth  more  hard  study  and  pain  toward  the  ac- 
quiry  of  it,  there  being  so  many  difficulties,  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  thereto  :  we  have  no  great  capacity,  no  towardly 
disposition  to  learn  it ;  we  must,  in  doing  it,  deny  our  carnal 
sense,  we  must  settle  our  wild  fancy,  and  suppress  fond  con- 
ceits;  we  must  bend  our  stiff  and  stubborn  inclinations;  we 
must  repress  and  restrain  wanton  desires;  we  must  allay  and 
still  tumultuous  passions;  we  must  cross  our  humor  and  curb 
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our  temper :  which  to  do  is  a  hard  chapter  to  learn  ;  much 
consideration,  much  practice,  much  contention  and  diligence 
are  required  thereto. 

Hence  it  is  an  art  which  we  may  observe  few  do  much 
study  ;  and  of  the  students  therein  few  are  great  proficients ; 
so  that,  Qui  fit,  Mcecenas?  Horace's  question,  How  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  nobody  liveth  content  with  the  lot  assigned  by 
God  ?  wanted  not  sufficient  ground. 

However  it  is  not,  like  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  or  the 
philosopher's  stone,  an  art  impossible  to  be  learned,  and  which 
will  baffle  all  study  :  there  are  examples  which  show  it  to  be 
obtainable  ;  there  are  rules  and  precepts,  by  observing  which 
we  may  arrive  to  it. 

And  it  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  piece  of  learning;  most 
deserving  our  earnest  study :  no  other  science  will  yield  so 
great  satisfaction  or  good  use;  all  other  sciences,  in  compa- 
rison thereto,  are  dry  and  fruitless  curiosities;  for  were  we 
masters  of  all  other  knowlege,  yet  wanted  the  skill  of  being 
content,  we  should  not  be  wise  or  happy ;  happiness  and  dis- 
content are  dcvarara,  (things  incompatible.) 

But  how  then  may  this  skill  be  learned  ?  I  answer,  chiefly 
(divine  grace  concurring)  by  these  three  ways.  1.  By  under- 
standing the  rules  and  precepts,  wherein  the  practice  thereof 
consistetli.  2.  By  diligent  exercise,  or  application  of  those 
rules  to  practice;  whereby  the  habit  will  be  produced.  3.  By 
seriously  considering,  and  impressing  on  our  minds  those 
rational  inducements  (suggested  by  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things)  which  are  apt  to  persuade  the  practice  thereof.  The  first 
way  I  have  already  endeavored  to  declare;  the  second  wholly 
dependeth  on  the  will  and  endeavor  of  the  learner ;  the  third 
I  shall  now  insist  on,  propounding  some  rational  considera- 
tions, apt,  by  God's  help,  to  persuade  contentedness,  and  serv- 
ing to  cure  the  malady  of  discontent.  They  may  be  drawn 
from  several  heads;  from  God,  from  ourselves,  from  our  parti- 
cular condition  or  state ;  from  the  world,  or  general  state  of 
men  here  ;  from  the  particular  state  of  other  men  in  compari- 
son to  ours  ;  from  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  duty 
itself ;  every  thing  about  us,  well  examined  and  pondered, 
will  minister  somewhat  inducing  and  assisting  thereto. 
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L  In  regard  to  God  we  may  consider  that  equity  doth 
exact,  and  gratitude  requireth,  and  all  reason  dictateth,  that 
we  should  be  content ;  or  that,  in  being  discontented,  we  be- 
have ourselves  very  unbeseeiuingly  and  unworthily,  are  very 
unjust,  very  ingrateful,  and  very  foolish  toward  him. 

1.  Equity  doth  exact  this  duty  of  us,  and  in  performing  it 
we  act  justly  toward  God,  both  admitting  his  due  right,  and 
acknowleging  his  good  exercise  thereof;  that  saying  in  the 
gospel,  '  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own  V  is  a  most  evident  maxim  of  equity  :  it  is  therefore  the 
natural  right  and  prerogative  of  God,  as  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server, and  consequently  the  absolute  Lord,  Owner,  and  Go- 
vernor of  all  things,  to  assign  his  station,  and  allot  his  portion 
to  every  person,  as  he  judgeth  good  and  convenient;  it  is  most 
just  that  inviolably  he  should  enjoy  this  right:  he  being  also 
infinitely  wise  and  good,  it  is  likewise  most  just  to  acknowlege 
that  he  doth  perfectly  well  manage  this  right.    Now  by  con- 
tentful submission  to  God's  disposal  of  things,  we  do  worthily 
express  our  due  regard  to  both  these,  avowing  his  right,  and 
approving  his  exercise  thereof;  but  by  discontent  and  regret 
at  what  happeneth,  we  do  in  effect  injure  God  in  both  those 
I    respects,  disavowing  his  right,  and  impeaching  his  manage- 
i  ment.    We  do  thereby  so  renounce  his  right,  as  (so  far  as 
I    conceit  and  wish  do  reach)  to  invade  it,  and  usurp  it  to  our- 
selves ;  signifying  that  in  our  opinion  things  ought  not  to  be 
ordered  according  to  his  judgment  and  pleasure,  but  after  our 
fancy  and  humor;  we  claim  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  con- 
trolling his  estate,  and  dispensing  his  goods,  so  as  to  be  our 
own  carvers,  and  to  assume  to  ourselves  so  much  as  we  think 
good  ;  we  imply  that,  if  we  were  able,  we  would  extort  the 
power  out  of  his  hands,  and  manage  it  ourselves,  modelling  the 
world  according  to  our  conceits  and  desires. 

We  do  also,  (since  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  other  attempt 
of  dispossessing  God  to  be  frivolous  and  fruitless,)  in  effect, 
charge  God  with  misdemeanor,  with  iniquity  or  infirmity  in  his 
i     distribution  and  disposal  of  things  ;  intimating  that  in  our  opi- 
nion he  doth  not  order  them  so  justly  or  so  wisely  as  might  be, 
|    (not  so  well  as  we  in  our  wisdom  and  justice  should  order 
S   them ;)  for  did  we  conceive  them  managed  for  the  best,  we 
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could  not  but  judge  it  most  unreasonable  to  be  aggrieved  or  to 
complain  :  so  heinously  insolent  and  unjust  are  we  in  being 
discontent.  In  earnest,  which  is  most  equal,  that  God  should 
have  his  will,  or  we  ?  For  shame  we  shall  say,  God  :  why 
then  do  we  not  contentedly  let  him  have  it? 

It  is  indeed,  if  we  consider  it,  the  highest  piece  of  injustice 
that  we  can  be  guilty  of,  exceeding  that  which  we  commit  in 
any  other  sort  of  disobedience.  For  as  in  any  state  seditious 
mutining  is  the  greatest  crime,  as  most  directly  violating  the 
majesty,  and  subverting  the  authority  of  the  prince ;  so  in  the 
world,  none  may  be  supposed  more  to  offend  and  wrong  its 
sovereign  Governor,  than  such  malecontents,  who  dislike  and 
blame  his  proceedings  :  even  a  heathen  could  teach  us  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  '  subject  our  mind  to  him  that  administereth  all 
things,  as  good  citizens  to  the  law  of  the  commonwealth  ;'*  if 
we  do  not,  we  are  rebellious  and  seditious,  which  is  the  highest 
pitch  of  injustice  toward  our  most  gracious  Sovereign. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  greater  injury  or  affront  offered  to 
God,  than  to  give  him  the  lie,  by  cpuestioning  his  veracity  or 
fidelity;  this  discontent  plainly  doth  involve:  for  God  hath 
expressly  declared  himself  ready  on  all  occasions  to  do  us 
good  ;  he  hath  promised  to  '  care  for  us,'  and  '  never  to  forsake 
us,'  or  leave  us  destitute  ;  which  word  of  his  if  we  did  not  dis- 
trust, and  take  him  to  be  unfaithful,  we  could  not  be  discon- 
tent :  as  no  man  is  displeased  with  his  condition,  or  suspicious 
of  want,  who  knoweth  that  he  hath  abundant  supply  of  all  he 
can  need  in  a  sure  place;  that  he  hath  a  person  most  able, 
most  willing,  most  faithful,  engaged  to  succor  him  ;  so,  did  we 
believe  God  to  be  true,  who  hath  promised  to  help  us,  we 
could  not  be  discontented  for  fear  of  any  want. 

We  must  at  least,  in  so  doing,  suspect  God  to  be  deficient  in 
goodness  toward  us,  or  unwilling  to  help  us  ;  or  we  must  ap- 
prehend him  impotent,  and  unable  to  perform  what  he  would, 
and  what  he  hath  promised  for  us,  (like  those  infidels,  who 
said,  'Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness?  Can  he 
give  bread  also,  can  he  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ?')  which 
conceits  of  God  are  also  very  unworthy  and  injurious  to  him. 

*  Tyv  olvtov  yviifirjii  viroT&atjtiv  rip  Sioikovvtc  to.  o\a,  Ka.9a.Ttep  of  ayaBoi  -no- 
\trat  ti2  v6fUp  Tr)s  iro'A.ewj. — Arr.  1.  12. 
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2.  Gratitude  requireth  of  us  this  duty  :  for  we  having  no 
right  or  title  to  any  thing;  all  that  we  have  coming  from  God's 
pure  bounty  ;  he  having  on  us  all  (whatever  our  condition  com- 
paratively is,  or  may  seem  to  us)  freely  conferred  many  great  be- 
nefits, common  to  all  men  among  us,  (our  being,  life,  reason, 
capacity  of  eternal  happiness,  manifold  spiritual  blessings,  in- 
comparably precious  and  excellent,)  we  in  all  reason  should  be 
thankful  for  these,  without  craving  more,  or  complaining  for  the 
want  of  other  things.  Whereas  also  all  events,  how  cross  so- 
ever to  our  sensual  conceits  or  appetites,  are  by  God  designed 
and  dispensed  for  our  good,  gratitude  requireth  that  we  should 
thank  God  for  them,  and  not  murmur  against  them. 

Surely  if,  instead  of  rendering  God  thanks  for  all  the  excel- 
lent gifts  which  he  most  liberally  (without  any  previous  obliga- 
tion to  us,  or  desert  of  ours)  hath  bestowed  on  us,  and  conti- 
nueth  to  bestow,  we  fret  and  quarrel,  that  he  doth  not  in  smaller 
matters  seem  to  cocker  us,  we  are  extremely  ingrateful  and  dis- 
ingenuous toward  him.  If  any  great  person  here  should  freely 
bestow  on  us  gifts  of  huge  value,  (high  preferment  or  much 
wealth,)  but  with  good  reason,  as  we  might  presume,  should 
withhold  from  us  some  trifle  that  we  fancy  or  dote  on,  should 
we  not  be  very  unworthy,  if  we  should  take  it  ill  and  be  angry 
with  him  for  that  cause  ?  The  case  is  plainly  the  same  :  God 
hath  in  the  frankest  manner  bestowed  on  us  innumerable  and 
inestimable  goods,  in  comparison  whereto  any  comfort  or  conve- 
nience of  our  state  here  is  very  trivial  and  despicable  :  are  we 
not  therefore  very  ingrateful  if  we  heinously  resent  the  want  of 
any  such  things ;  if  on  any  such  account  we  disgust  his  Pro- 
vidence ?  Do  we  not  deal,  beyond  all  expression,  unworthily 
with  God,  in  so  much  undervaluing  the  goods  which  he  hath 
given  us,  or  doth  offer  us,  and  hath  put  in  our  reach  ?  He  hath 
made  us  capable  of  the  greatest  goods  imaginable,  and  faith- 
fully on  easy  terms  proffereth  them  to  us ;  he  even  tendereth 
himself  (himself,  the  immense  and  all  comprehending  good,  the 
fountain  of  all  joy  and  bliss)  to  be  fully  enjoyed  by  us  :  his  wis- 
dom he  offereth  to  instruct  and  guide  us  ;  his  power,  to  protect 
and  guard  us  ;  his  fulness,  to  supply  us  ;  his  goodness,  to  com- 
fort us ;  he  offereth  his  love  and  favor  to  us,  in  having  which 
we  virtually  and  in  effect  have  all  things  ;  becoming  thereby,  in 
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the  highest  degree,  rich  and  honorable  and  happy  :  and  is  it  not 
then  outrageous  unworthiness  to  prize  any  other  thing  (any 
petty  accommodation  of  this  transitory  life,  any  pitiful  toy  here) 
so  much,  as  to  be  displeased  for  the  want  thereof;  as  if  all  this 
were  not  enough  to  satisfy  our  needs,  or  satiate  our  desires  ;  as 
if,  notwithstanding  all  these  immense  effusions  (yea  as  it  were 
profusions)  of  bounty  on  us,  we  could  be  indigent  or  unhappy  ? 
'  Shall  we,'  to  use  that  holy  and  most  ingenuous  consideration 
of  Job,  '  receive  so  much  good  from  the  bountiful  hand  of  God, 
and  shall  we  not  contentedly  receive  or  bear  so  small  evils  from 
him  ?'  Evils  indeed  in  name  and  to  gross  sense,  but  not  so  in 
reality,  not  so  in  effect,  at  least  not  so  in  God's  design ;  but 
rather  things  very  convenient  and  profitable  for  us;  which  is 
another  aggravation  of  our  ingratitude  ;  for, 

Are  we  not  also  very  ingrateful  in  misapprehending  and  dis- 
liking that  which  God  doeth  out  of  very  gracious  intentions  to- 
ward us  ?  in  loathing  his  fatherly  and  friendly  dispensations;  the 
fatherly  chastisements  and  friendly  disciplines  which  he  unwil- 
lingly is  forced  (is,  I  say,  forced  by  his  great  love  and  by  our 
pressing  needs)  to  inflict  or  impose  on  us  ?  Surely  our  ill  opi- 
nion of,  or  despising,  as  the  wise  man  calleth  it,  these  unplea- 
sant blessings  is  no  small  fault ;  neither  will  our  not  discerning 
(out  of  affected  dulness  and  stupid  pravity  not  discerning)  the 
wisdom  of  God's  methods,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the  means 
he  useth  to  better  us,  excuse  us  from  foul  ingratitude. 

3.  Again,  on  many  accounts  reason  farther  dictateth  in  re- 
spect to  God,  that  we  should  be  content  :  because  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  accpiiesce  in  God's  choice  of  our  state,  he  being 
infinitely  more  wise  than  we,  and  infinitely  better  understanding 
what  is  good  for  us  than  we  can  do  ;  because  he  is  well  affected 
to  us,  and  more  truly  loveth  us  than  we  do  ourselves;  because 
he  hath  a  just  right  and  irresistible  power  to  dispose  of  us,  the 
which  (whatever  we  can  do,  however  we  resent  it)  he  will  effec- 
tually make  use  of ;  whence  it  is  extremely  foolish  to  be  dis- 
content :  foolish  it  is  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
wisdom,  adhering  to  our  vain  apprehensions  ;  foolish  to  distrust 
his  goodness  in  compliance  with  our  fond  self-love  ;  foolish  to 
contest  his  unquestionable  right  and  uncontrollable  power, 
having  nothing  but  mere  impotency  to  oppose  against  them  ;  no 
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less  than  downright  madness  it  is  to  fret  and  fume  at  that 
which  we  can  nowise  help,  to  bark  at  that  which  lodgeth  in 
heaven  so  far  high  above  us,  to  solicit  deaf  necessity  with  our 
ineffectual  waitings;  for  if  we  think  that  our  displeasure  will 
affect  God,  that  our  complaints  will  incline  him  to  alter  our 
condition  or  comply  with  our  wishes,  we  do  conceit  vainly,  and 
without  any  ground  ;  sooner  may  we,  by  our  imagination,  stop  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  or  turn  the  streams  of  rivers  backward  ;  sooner  by 
our  cries  may  we  stay  the  sun,  and  change  all  the  courses  of  the 
stars,  than  by  our  passionate  resentments  or  moanful  clamors 
we  can  check  the  current  of  affairs,  or  alter  that  state  of  things 
which  is  by  God's  high  decree  established  :  discontented  beha- 
vior will  rather  fasten  our  condition,  or  remove  it  into  a  worse 
place;  as  it  highly  doth  offend  God,  and  increaseth  our  guilt, 
so  it  moveth  God  to  continue  and  to  augment  our  evils.  Thus 
lifting  up  our  eyes  to  heaven,  and  considering  the  reference  our 
disposition  and  demeanor  hath  to  God,  will  induce  us  to  bear 
our  case  contentedly. 

II.  Again,  reflecting  on  ourselves,  we  may  observe  much 
reason  to  be  content  with  our  state ;  in  whatever  capacity  we 
look  on  ourselves,  it  in  reason  becometh  us,  we  in  duty  are 
obliged  to  be  so. 

As  men  and  creatures,  we  naturally  are  indigent  and  impo- 
tent; we  have  no  just  claim  to  any  thing,  nor  any  possession 
maintainable  by  our  power  ;  all  that  we  have,  or  can  have, 
cometh  from  most  pure  courtesy  and  bounty ;  wherefore  how 
little  soever  is  allowed  us,  we  have  no  wrong  done  us,  nor  can 
we  justly  complain  thereat:  such  beggars  as  we  are  must  not 
pretend  to  be  choosers;  if  any  thing  be  given  us,  we  may  be 
glad,  we  should  be  thankful.  It  is  for  those  who  have  a  right 
and  a  power  to  maintain  it,  to  resent  and  expostulate,  if  their 
due  be  withheld:  but  for  us,  that  never  had  any  thing  which 
we  could  call  our  own  ;  that  have  no  power  to  get  or  keep  any 
thing;  for  us,  that  came  into  the  world  naked  and  defenceless, 
that  live  here  in  continual,  absolute,  and  arbitrary  dependence 
for  all  our  livelihood  and  subsistence,  to  contest  with  him  that 
maintaineth  us,  or  to  complain  of  his  dealing,  is  ridiculously 
absurd  and  vain. 

On  a  moral  account  we  have  less  reason  to  challenge  ought, 
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or  to  complain  of  any  thing;  for  we  deserve  nothing  but  evil: 
•t  we  rightly  esteem  and  value  ourselves,  any  thing  will  seem 
good  enough  for  us,  any  condition  will  appear  better  than  we 
deserve  :  duly  examining  the  imperfections  and  infirmities  of 
our  nature,  the  disorder  and  depravedness  of  our  hearts,  the  de- 
meanors and  enormities  of  our  lives,  we  cannot  but  apprehend 
that  we  are  even  unworthy  of  the  '  crumbs  which  fall  from  our 
Master's  table  we  cannot  but  acknowlege  with  the  good  pa- 
triarch, that  we  are  '  less  than  the  least  of  God's  mercies.'  Con- 
sidering our  natural  unworthiness,  we  shall  see  that  we  deserve 
not  so  much  as  those  common  benefits  which  all  men  enjoy,  and 
without  which  we  cannot  subsist;  so  that,  in  regard  to  them, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  acknowlege  with  the  psalmist,  '  Lord, 
what  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowlege  of  him  ;  or  the  son  of 
man,  that  thou  makest  account  of  him  !'  Trying  our  hearts, 
and  examining  our  ways,  we  shall  soon  discover  it  to  be  abun- 
dant mercy  that  we  are  not  utterly  deprived  of  all  good  things, 
stript  of  all  comforts,  yea,  dispossessed  of  our  very  being  and 
life  itself;  that  we  are  obliged  to  acknowlege  with  those  in  the 
Lamentations,  '  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  con- 
sumed, because  his  compassions  fail  not.'  Were  we  far  better 
than  we  are,  yet  it  would  not  become  us  to  contest  with  him, 
to  whose  disposal  and  judgment  we  are  subject  ;  as  Job  teacheth 
us  :  '  Behold,'  saith  he,  '  God  taketh  away,  who  can  hinder 
him,  who  will  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  1  If  he  will  not 
withdraw  his  anger,  the  proud  helpers  do  stoop  under  him  ; 
how  much  less  shall  I  answer  him,  and  choose  out  my  words  to 
reason  with  him  ;  whom,  though  I  were  righteous,  I  would 
not  answer,  but  I  would  make  supplication  to  my  Judge  :' 
but  for  us,  men  so  unrighteous  and  guilty,  to  debate  with, 
to  question  the  proceedings  of  our  Judge,  it  is  much  more  un- 
seemly. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  men  so  deeply  in- 
debted, than  for  sinners  so  very  obnoxious  to  wrath,  to  be 
aggrieved  in  any  state  :  shall  we,  who  are  conscious  to  our- 
selves of  so  many  great  sins  against  our  God;  who  by  wilful 
!i ansgressions  or  slothful  neglects  have  so  much  affronted  and 
offended  him  ;  who  have  so  little  requited  his  love,  and  so 
much  abused  his  patience  ;  who  have  borne  so  little  fruit,  and 
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rendered  him  so  little  service  ;  shall  we  be  angry  that  our 
humor  is  not  pleased  in  all  things  ?  Shall  we  affect  to  swim  in 
plenty,  to  wallow  in  pleasure,  to  bask  ourselves  in  ease  ;  to  be 
fed  with  dainties,  to  be  gaily  clothed,  to  flourish  in  a  brave  and 
splendid  condition,  to  be  worshipped  and  honored ;  who  de- 
serve not  the  meanest  competence  or  lowest  respect,  to  whom 
it  is  a  great  favor  that  we  are  permitted  to  subsist,  whom  strict 
justice  would  often  have  cast  into  utter  misery  and  disconso- 
lateness  ?  It  is  not  surely  for  such  persons  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  any  thing  in  this  world,  but  to  bless  God's  exceeding 
mercy,  that  they  abide  there  on  this  side  of  the  bottomless  pit ; 
it  is  their  part,  with  most  submissive  patience,  to  bear  whatever 
is  inflicted  on  them,  humbly  saying  with  him  in  the  prophet, 
'  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  I  have  sinned 
against  him.'  Seeing,  whatever  our  crosses  or  sufferings  be,  we 
cannot  but  confess  to  God,  with  those  in  Ezra,  'Thou  hast 
punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve  ;'  being  gainers  on 
the  matter,  having  so  much  of  our  debt  remitted  in  effect,  beiiii:. 
in  comparison  to  what  was  due  to  us,  very  tolerably,  yea  very 
favorably  dealt  with,  why  should  we  be  dissatisfied  ?  If  in 
such  cases  men  should  deal  so  favorably  with  us,  we  should 
be  much  pleased,  and  ready  to  thank  them  ;  why  then  should 
we  take  it  ill  of  God,  when  he,  even  in  his  hardest  proceedings 
against  us,  expresseth  so  much  indulgence  and  mercy  ? 

If  we  must  be  displeased,  and  lust  to  complain,  we  hav< 
reason  much  rather  to  accuse  ourselves  than  to  exclaim  at 
Providence,  to  bewail  our  sins,  than  to  deplore  our  fortune  ; 
for  our  evils  are  not  indeed  so  much  the  voluntary  works  of 
God,  who  '  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  or  grieve  the  children  of 
men,'  as  the  natural  products  of  our  sins,  which  we  do  wilfully 
commit  :  it  is,  as  the  prophet  speaketh,  '  our  sins  that  withhold 
good  things  from  us,'  and  bring  evil  things  on  us:  fools,  be- 
cause of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are 
afflicted.'  We  make  adversity  necessary  or  expedient  for  us, 
then  we  cry  out  on  it:  we  labor  in  planting,  but  cannot  brook 
'the  fruit  of  our  doings;'  we,  like  prodigals,  fling  away  on i 
estate  in  wanton  profusions,  then  complain  of  want;  we  affect 
and  choose  the  causes,  but  loathe,  and  cannot  abide  the  certain 
consequences;  so  fond  in  our  conceits,  so  perverse  are  we  in 
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our  affections:  '  Wherefore  doth  the  living  man  complain,  for 
the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?'  so  well  might  the  prophet  demand 
and  expostulate. 

We  may  farther,  looking  on  ourselves,  consider  ourselves  as 
servants  to  God,  or  rather  as  slaves,  absolutely  subject  to  his 
disposal ;  and  shall  any  servant,  shall  a  mere  slave  presume  to 
choose  his  place,  or  determine  his  rank  in  the  family  ?  Shall  he 
appoint  to  himself  what  office  he  will  discharge,  what  garb  he 
shall  go  in,  what  diet  he  must  have ;  what  he  will  do,  and  how 
he  shall  be  accommodated  ?  Is  it  not  fit  that  all  these  things 
should  be  left  to  our  Master's  discretion  and  pleasure  ?  It  is 
most  reasonable  that,  we  should  thoroughly  acquiesce  in  his 
determination  :   even   a  Pagan  philosopher  could  teach  us 
that  this  is  reasonable  ;  who  thus  piously  directeth  his  speech 
to  God  :  1  For  the  rest  use  me  to  what  thou  pleasest.    1  do 
consent  unto  thee,  and  am  indifferent.    I  refuse  nothing  which 
seemeth  good  to  thee.    Lead  me  whither  thou  wilt ;  put  on  me 
what  garment  thou  pleasest.    Wilt  thou  have  me  to  be  a 
governor  or  a  private  man,  to  stay  at  home  or  to  be  banished 
away,  to  be  poor  or  to  be  rich  ?  I  will,  in  respect  to  all  these 
things,  apologise  for  thee  with  men  ;'  thus  did  Epictetus*  say, 
and  such  speech  well  becometh  our  relation  to  God  :  servants 
should  be  content  with  their  masters'  appointments  and  allow- 
ances ;  they  should  not  only  themselves  forbear  to  find  fault 
with,  but  be  ready  to  maintain  his  proceedings  against  any, 
who  shall  presume  to  reprehend  or  blame  them.  Espe- 
cially such  servants  as  we  are,  who,  '  after  we  have  done  all 
things  commanded  us,  must  acknowlege  that  we  are  unprofit- 
able servants;'  such  as  can  bring  no  considerable  benefit  to 
our  Lord,  or  anywise  advance  his  state  ;  such  as  therefore  can- 
not challenge  any  wages  from  him,  more  than  he  out  of  mere 
favor  is  pleased  to  allow :  could  we  by  our  labors  enrich  God, 
or  raise  him  in  dignity,  or  procure  delight  to  him,  it  might  seem 
congruous  that  he  should  answerably  reward  us  ;  but  as  he 
getteth  nothing  by  us,  so  we  cannot  require  any  thing  from  him  : 
our  best  services  do  indeed  rather  need  pardon,  than  deserve 
any  reward  :  no  man  hath  lived  so  well,  that  he  can  pretend 
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any  thing  from  God,  that  he  is  not  indeed  much  behind  hand 
in  his  accounts  with  God,  having  received  from  God  far  more 
of  benefit  than  he  can  return  to  him  in  service  :  no  man,  with- 
out extreme  presumption  and  arrogance,  can  offer  to  prescribe, 
in  what  measure,  or  what  manner  God  should  reward  him. 

Again,  if  we  consider  ourselves  as  the  children  of  God,  either 
by  birth  or  nature,  or  by  adoption  and  grace,  how  can  we  be 
discontent  for  any  thing  ?  Have  we  not  thence  great  reason  to 
hope,  or  rather  to  be  confident,  that  we  shall  never  want  any 
good  thing,  (necessary  or  convenient  for  us,)  that  no  great  evil 
shall  ever  oppress  us  ?  For  is  not  God  hence  by  paternal  dis- 
position inclined,  is  he  not  in  a  manner,  by  paternal  duty, 
engaged,  in  all  needful  occasions,  to  supply  and  succor  us? 
Can  we,  without  great  profaneness,  and  no  less  folly,  surmise 
that  he,  which  is  so  immensely  good,  will  be  a  bad  (an  unkind, 
or  a  neglectful)  Father  to  us  ?  No,  as  there  is  no  other  father 
in  goodness  comparable  to  him,  so  none,  in  real  effects  of 
benignity,  can  come  near  him  ;  so  our  Lord  assureth  us :  'If 
ye,'  saith  he,  '  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  things  unto 
your  children  ;  how  much  more  will  our  heavenly  Father  give 
good  things  to  his  children  that  ask  him  V 

If  we  consider  ourselves  as  Christians,  we  have  still  more 
reason  to  practise  this  duty  :  as  such,  we  are  not  only  pos- 
sessed of  goods  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  desires;  we 
have  hopes  able  to  raise  our  minds  above  the  sense  of  all  present 
things  ;  we  have  entertainments  that  ever  may  divert  our  minds, 
and  fill  our  hearts  with  comfort :  but  we  have  also  an  assurance 
of  competent  supplies  of  temporal  goods  ;  for,  '  Godliness  is 
profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  both  of  the  present 
life,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come  :'  and,  '  If  we  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  its  righteousness,  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  us.'  It  is  indeed  strangely  unhandsome  for  a 
Christian  ever  to1  droop,  or  to  be  disconsolate  ;  for  a  friend  of 
God,  and  an  heir  of  heaven,  to  think  he  wants  any  thing,  or 
fear  that  he  shall  ever  want  ;  for  him,  whose  treasure  and 
heart  are  above,  to  be  so  concerned  with  any  thing  here,  as 
deeply  to  resent  it. 

Again,  if  we  reflect  on  ourselves  as  rational  men,  how  for 
shame  can  we  be  discontent  ?   Do  we  not  therein  much  dis- 
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parage  that  excellent  perfection  of  our  nature  ?  Is  it  not  the 
proper  work  of  reason  to  prevent  things  hurtful  or  offensive  to 
us,  when  that  may  be  done;  to  remove  them,  if  they  are  re- 
movable; if  neither  of  these  can  be  compassed,  to  allay  and 
mitigate  them  ;  so  that  we  may  be  able  well  to  support  them  ? 
Is  it  not  its  principal  use  to  drive  away  those  fond  conceits, 
and  to  quell  those  troublesome  passions,  which  create  or  foment 
disquiet  and  displeasure  to  us  ?  If  it  cannot  do  this,  what  cloth 
it  signify  ?  To  what  purpose  have  we  it  ?  Is  not  our  condition 
really  worse  than  that  of  brute  breasts,  if  reason  serveth  only  to 
descry  the  causes  of  trouble,  but  cannot  enable  to  bear  it  ?  All 
the  reasons  we  have  produced,  and  all  that  we  shall  produce 
against  discontent,  will,  if  we  are  reasonable  men,  and  reason 
availeth  any  thing,  have  this  effect  on  us. 

Wherefore  considering  ourselves,  our  capacities,  our  rela- 
tions, our  actions,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  be  content  with  our 
condition,  and  with  whatever  doth  befal  us. 
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PHILIPPIANS,  CHAP.   IV. — VERSE  11. 

III.  Farther,  if  we  consider  our  condition,  be  it  how 
poor  and  mean  soever,  we  can  have  no  reasonable  ground  of 
discontent. 

1.  Our  state  in  this  world  cannot,  if  rightly  considered  and 
well  managed,  be  extremely  bad  and  insupportable  :  we  cannot, 
unless  we  please,  want  any  thing  very  considerable,  the  defect 
of  which  may  not  be  supplied  by  other  enjoyments.  If  we 
entertain  high  opinions  of  some  things,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
condition  is  unpleasant,  if  we  want  them ;  and  if  we  take 
other  things  for  mighty  evils,  then,  if  they  be  incumbent  on  us, 
we  can  hardly  escape  being  displeased  :  but  if  we  scan  and 
estimate  all  according  to  the  dictates  of  true  reason,  we  may 
find  that  neither  the  absence  of  the  former,  nor  the  presence  of 
the  latter,  renders  our  case  deplorable.  Instance  of  poverty  ; 
which  is  shown  to  be  but  the  absence  of  a  few  superfluous 
things,  which  please  our  fancy,  rather  than  answer  our  need  ; 
and  without  which  nature  is  easily  satisfied  :  this  point  en- 
larged on.  Instance  of  him  who  has  fallen  from  honor  into  a 
state  of  contempt :  this  shown  to  be  only  a  change  of  opinion 
in  giddy  men,  which  one  need  not  feel  unless  he  please:  it  is 
but  the  breaking  of  a  bubble,  the  changing  of  a  wind,  &c.  In- 
stance of  one  who  is  wrongfully  censured  and  traduced  by 
slander.  Is  not  every  man  subject  to  this?  are  not  the  greatest 
and  wisest  men  most  exposed  to  it  ?  Dost  thou  not  consider 
that  thou  art  guilty  of  many  faults,  and  full  of  real  imperfec- 
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tions,  so  that  no  man  can  easily  derogate  from  thee  more  than 
thou  deservest  ?  Is  it  not  just  that  thou  shouldest  be  re- 
proached ?  Improve  then  this  dealing,  and  make  it  wholesome 
to  thee.  Instance  of  him  who  is  disappointed  and  crossed  in 
his  undertakings  :  why  art  thou  disquieted  on  this  score  ?  didst 
thou  build  much  expectation  on  uncertainties  ?  didst  thou  not 
foresee  a  possibility  that  thy  design  might  miscarry?  and  if  so, 
why  art  thou  not  prepared  to  receive  what  happeneth  ? 

Instance  of  one  who  has  met  with  unkindness  and  ingrati- 
tude from  friends :  such  misbehavior  however  is  more  their  ca- 
lamity than  ours :  the  loss  of  bad  friends  is  no  damage,  but  an 
advantage. 

Instance  of  him  who  mourns  the  death  of  friends.  Can  he, 
after  all,  lose  his  best  friend  ?  can  he  lose  the  presence  and 
protection  of  God?  neither  is  it  the  loss  of  his  friend  which  he 
laments,  but  only  a  separation  from  him  for  a  short  time :  he  is 
only  gone  as  taking  a  little  journey  :  this  point  enlarged  on.  But 
farther,  it  may  perhaps  displease  us,  that  the  course  of  this  world 
does  not  go  right,  or  according  to  our  mind;  that  justice  is  not 
well  dispensed,  virtue  not  duly  considered,  industry  not  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  ;  but  favor,  partiality,  flattery,  craft,  and  cor- 
ruption, carry  all  before  them.  Yet  why  should  this  displease 
thee  ?  art  thou  guilty  of  contributing  to  it  ?  then  mend  it  thyself : 
if  not,  then  bear  it ;  for  so  it  always  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be. 
Yet  God  is  engaged  competently  to  provide  for  us  :  God  ob- 
serveth  this  course  of  things ;  and  though  he  could  hinder,  yet 
he  permits  it.  Bnt  he  has  appointed  a  judgment  hereafter 
when  all  shall  be  set  right.  Thus  if  we  survey  and  rightly  state 
matters  which  cause  discontent,  we  shall  find  that  not  from  the 
things,  but  from  ourselves  all  the  mischief  proceeds:  this  point 
enlarged  on. 

2.  As  there  is  no  condition  here  perfectly  and  purely  good, 
so  there  is  none  so  thoroughly  bad,  that  it  has  not  somewhat 
convenient  and  comfortable  therein  :  seldom  or  never  all  good 
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things  forsake  a  man  at  once,  or  all  mischiefs  assail  him  toge- 
ther :  there  is  in  every  condition  some  good  compensating  for 
its  evils;  nor  should  we  dwell  on,  and  pore  over  small  incon- 
veniences, overlooking  the  benefits  we  may  enjoy.  This  in- 
deed ordinarily  is  our  folly  and  infirmity,  that  the  want  of  any 
little  thing  which  we  fancy  or  affect,  hinders  us  from  reaping 
satisfaction  in  all  other  things. 

3.  It  may  be  asked,  is  our  condition  so  extremely  bad  that 
it  cannot  be  much  worse  ?  Are  we  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  ca- 
lamity? Surely  not;  God's  providence  will  not  suffer,  the 
state  of  things  will  not  admit  this  :  there  are  succors  always 
ready  against  extremities  ;  our  own  wit  and  industry;  the  help 
of  relations  and  friends  ;  the  natural  pity  and  charity  of  our 
neighbors,  Sec.  :  we  are  still  men,  and  have  our  reason  left,  in 
using  which  rightly  we  may  be  more  happy  than  the  most  for- 
tunate fool  on  earth  :  we  may  keep  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
a  good  conscience :  we  may  have  hope  in  God  ;  we  possess  a 
firm  right  to  innumerable  spiritual  blessings  and  privileges  ; 
we  can  enjoy  God's  favor,  which  far  transcends  all  other  en- 
joyments, &c. ;  why  then  are  we  discontented?  what  is  it  that 
we  want?    This  point  enlarged  on. 

4.  In  fact,  if  we  can  bear  a  truth  sounding  like  a  paradox, 
usually  our  condition  is  then  better  when  it  seems  worse  :  we 
have  then  most  cause  to  be  glad,  when  we  are  most  apt  to 
grieve.  The  uses  and  advantages  of  adversity  fully  pointed 
out :  it  is  the  school  of  wisdom,  wherein  our  minds  are  disci- 
plined, and  improved  in  the  knowlege  of  the  best  things;  the 
furnace  of  the  soul,  wherein  it  is  tried,  cleansed,  and  refined 
from  the  dross  of  vain  conceits,  perverse  humors,  and  vicious 
distempers  ;  the  method  by  which  God  reclaims  sinners  to 
goodness,  and  engages  them  to  seek  him ;  that  by  which  he 
prepares  them  for  the  blessed  rewards  of  eternity.  It  is  indeed 
scarcely  possible,  that,  without  tasting  adversity  somewhat 
deeply,  any  man  should  become  in  a  high  degree  either  wise  or 
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good  :  this  point  enlarged  on.  Seeing  then  that  adversity  is  so 
wholesome  and  useful,  the  remedy  of  such  great  mischiefs,  the 
cause  of  such  great  benefits  to  us,  why  should  we  be  displeased 
at  it  ?  Concluding  observations. 
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PHILIPPIANS,  CHAP.  IV. — VERSE  11. 
I  have  learned  in  whatever  state,  &c. 

III.  Farther,  if  we  consider  our  condition,  (be  it  what  it 
will,  how  poor,  how  mean,  how  despicable  and  forlorn  soever,) 
we  can  have  from  it  no  reasonable  ground  of  discontent. 

1.  Our  condition  in  this  world  cannot,  if  rightly  estimated 
and  well  managed,  be  extremely  bad,  or  sorrowful ;  nothing 
here  can  occur  insupportable,  or  very  grievous  in  itself ;  we 
cannot,  if  we  please,  want  anything  considerable,  and  the  defect 
whereof  may  not  be  supplied,  or  supported  by  far  better  enjoy- 
ments. If  we  have  high  opinions  of  some  things,  as  very  ex- 
cellent, or  very  needful  for  us,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  do  want 
them,  that  our  condition  is  unpleasant  to  us;  if  we  take  other 
things  for  huge  evils,  then,  if  they  be  incumbent  on  us,  we  can 
hardly  scape  being  displeased  :  but  if  we  thoroughly  look 
through  such  things,  and  scan  them  exactly,  valuing  them,  not 
according  to  fallacious  impressions  of  sense,  or  illusive  dream- 
ings  of  fancy,  but  according  to  sound  dictates  of  reason,  we  may 
find  that  neither  absence  of  the  former,  nor  the  presence  of  the 
latter,  doth  make  our  condition  much  worse,  or  render  our  case 
deplorable. 

We  are,  for  instance,  poor  :  that  condition,  rightly  weighed, 
is  not  so  very  sad  :  for  what  is  poverty  ?  what  but  the  absence 
of  a  few  superfluous  things,  which  please  wanton  fancy  rather 
than  answer  need  ;  without  which  nature  is  easily  satisfied, 
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and  which  if  we  do  not  affect,  we  cannot  want  ?  what  is  it  but 
to  wear  coarse  clothes,  to  feed  on  plain  and  simple  fare,  to 
work  and  take  some  pains,  to  sit  or  go  in  a  lower  place,  to  have 
no  heaps  of  cash,  or  hoards  of  grain,  to  keep  no  retinue,  to  have 
few  friends,  and  not  one  flatterer  ?  and  what  great  harm  in  this  ? 
It  is  a  state,  which  hath  its  no  small  conveniences  and  com- 
forts, its  happy  fruits  and  consequences;  which  freeth  us  from 
many  cares  and  distractions,  from  many  troubles  and  crosses, 
from  many  incumbrances,  many  dangers,  many  temptations, 
many  sore  distempers  of  body  and  soul,  many  grievous  mis- 
chiefs, to  which  wealth  is  exposed;  which  maintaineth  health, 
industry,  and  sobriety  ;  disposeth  us  to  feed  heartily,  to  move 
nimbly,  to  sleep  sweetly ;  which  preserveth  us  from  luxury, 
from  satiety,  from  sloth  and  unwieldiness.  It  yieldeth  dispo- 
sition of  mind,  freedom  and  leisure  to  attend  the  study  of  truth, 
the  acquist  of  virtue.  It  is  a  state  which  many  have  borne 
with  great  cheerfulness;  many  (very  wise  men)  have  volunta- 
rily embraced ;  which  is  allotted  by  divine  wisdom  to  most 
men  ;  and  which  the  best  men  often  do  endure  ;  to  which  God 
hath  declared  an  especial  regard,  which  the  mouth  of  truth 
hath  proclaimed  happy;  which  the  Son  of  God  hath  dignified 
by  his  choice,  and  sanctified  by  his  partaking  deeply  thereof : 
and  can  such  a  condition  be  very  loathsome  ?  can  it  reasonably 
displease  us? 

Again,  thou  art,  suppose,  fallen  into  disgrace,  or  from  honor 
and  credit  art  depressed  into  a  state  of  contempt  and  infamy  ? 
This  also  rightly  prized  is  no  such  wretchedness ;  for  what  doth 
this  import?  what,  but  a  change  of  opinion  in  giddy  men, 
which  thou  dost  not  feel,  which  thou  art  not  concerned  in,  if 
thou  pleasest ;  which  thou  never  hadst  reason  much  to  regard, 
or  at  all  to  rely  on  ?  what  is  thy  loss  therein  ?  it  is  the  breaking 
of  a  bubble,  the  sinking  of  a  wave,  the  changing  of  a  wind,  the 
cracking  of  a  thing  mostbrittle,  the  slipping  away  of  a  thing  most 
fugacious  and  slippery  :  what  is  honor,  and  fame,  but  thought? 
and  what  more  flitting,  what  sooner  gone  away  than  a  thought  ? 
And  why  art  thou  displeased  at  the  loss  of  a  thing  so  very 
slender  and  slim  ?  If  thou  didst  know  its  nature,  thou  canst 
not  be  disappointed  ;  if  thou  didst  not,  it  was  worth  thy  while 
to  be  thus  informed  by  experience,  that  thou  mayest  not  any 
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more  regard  it.  Is  the  contempt  thou  hast  incurred,  from  thy 
fault?  bear  the  consequence  thereof  patiently,  and  do  thy  best 
by  removing  the  cause  to  reverse  the  effect :  is  it  undeserved 
and  causeless  ?  be  satisfied  in  thy  innocence,  and  be  glad  that 
thou  art  above  the  folly  and  injustice  of  those  who  contemn 
thee.  Let  thy  affections  rather  be  employed  in  pity  of  theirs, 
than  in  displeasure  for  thy  own  case.  Did,  let  me  ask  thee 
again,  the  good  opinion  of  men  please  thee?  that  pleasure  was 
fond  and  vain,  and  it  is  well  thou  art  rid  of  it  :  did  it  not  much 
affect  thee  ?  why  then  dost,  thou  much  grieve  at  the  loss  thereof  ? 
Is  not  also  thy  fortune  in  this  kind  the  same  with  that  of  the 
best  men  ?  have  not  those  who  have  deserved  most  honor,  been 
exposed  to  most  contempt?  '  But  now,'  Job  could  say,  '  they 
that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision, — they  abhor  me, 
they  flee  far  from  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in  my  face.'  And, 
'  I  am,'  could  that  great  and  good  king  say,  '  a  worm,  and  no 
man;  a  reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people  :  all  they 
that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they 
shake  the  head  :' — and,  we  are  defamed,  we  are  reviled,  'we 
are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the  oft'scouring  of  all 
things  unto  this  day,'  could  the  holy  Apostles  say  ;  and,  '  He 
is  despised  and  rejected  of  men — he  was  despised  and  we  es- 
teemed him  not,'  was  said  of  our  Lord  himself:  and  can  this 
condition  then  in  just  esteem  be  so  very  pitiful  or  grievous? 

But  thou  art  perhaps  troubled  because  thou  art  wrongfully 
censured,  odiously  traduced  and  defamed,  abused  by  slander 
or  by  detraction  ;  which  asperseth  thee  with  things  whereof 
thou  art  nowise  guilty,  or  representeth  thee  in  a  character  un- 
worthy of  thee  :  be  it  so  ;  what  then  ?  why  doth  this  so  much 
affect  thee  ? 

Is  not  every  man  subject  to  these  things  ?  are  not  the  greatest 
men,  are  not  the  wisest  men,  are  not  the  best  of  men  liable  to 
the  same  ?  yea  chiefly  liable,  excellency  being  the  special  mark 
of  envy  and  obloquy  ?  Can  any  good  men  escape  free  of  them 
among  so  many  bad  men,  whose  doings  as  goodness  doth  re- 
proach, so  it  provoketh  their  malignity?  Canst  thou  imagine 
to  pass  thy  days  in  so  unjust  and  spiteful  a  world  without  incur- 
ring such  bad  usage  ?  can  so  many  vain,  so  many  bold,  so  many 
lawless  tongues  be  tied  up,  or  kept  within  compass  of  truth  or 
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equity  ?  Wilt  thou  suffer  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  at 
his  pleasure  so  easily  to  discompose  and  vex  thee?  because  he 
will  be  bad,  shalt  thou  be  miserable?  why  dost  thou  not  rather 
please  thyself  in  the  conscience  of  thy  endeavoring  to  deserve 
and  do  well ;  in  thy  innocence,  and  clearness  from  the  blame 
which  they  impose  on  thee ;  in  thy  having  given  no  cause  of 
such  offence  and  outrage  ?  why  dost  thou  not  rather  pity  their 
unworthiness  and  unhappiness,  who  stoop  to  so  mean  and  base 
practices,  than  fret  at  them,  as  bad  to  thee?  They  do  them- 
selves far  more  mischief  than  they  can  do  thee. 

And  why  dost  thou  not  consider  that  indeed  thou  art  guilty 
of  many  faults,  and  full  of  real  imperfections,  so  that  no  man 
can  easily  derogate  from  thee  more  than  thou  deservest :  he 
may  indeed  tax  thee  unjustly,  he  may  miss  in  the  particulars  of 
Ins  charge,  he  may  discover  groundless  contempt  and  ill-will 
toward  thee  :  but  thou  knowest  thyself  to  be  a  grievous  sinner, 
and  it  is  just  that  thou  shouldst  be  reproached,  (God,  for  thy 
humiliation  or  thy  correction,  may  have  ordered  him,  as  David 
said  he  might  have  ordered  Shimei,  to  curse  thee;)  thou  hast 
therefore  more  need  to  be  humble  in  reflexion  on  thyself,  than 
to  swell  with  disdain  in  regard  to  his  injury. 

Thou  shouldst  improve  this  dealing,  and  make  it  wholesome 
to  thee,  by  taking  occasion  thence  to  correct  thy  real  faults, 
and  endeavoring  to  become  truly  more  worthy  ;  that  so  thy 
conscience  may  be  a  firm  bulwark  against  all  detraction  and 
obloquy :  in  fine,  satisfy  thyself  by  *  committing  thy  soul  with 
patience  in  well-doing'  unto  thy  Judge,  who  assuredly  will  do 
thee  right,  will  protect  thy  reputation,  and  clear  thy  innocence : 
his  judgment  is  only  worth  regarding,  be  little  concerned  with 
any  other. 

Again,  being  disappointed  and  crossed  in  the  success  of 
their  projects  or  undertakings,  is  wont  to  put  men,  as  they 
conceive,  into  a  woful  case :  but  why  so  ?  why,  let  me  ask 
thee,  who  art  discontented  on  this  score,  didst  thou  build  much 
expectation  on  uncertainties  ?  didst  thou  not  foresee  a  possibi- 
lity that  thy  design  might  miscarry?  and  if  so,  why  art  thou 
not  prepared  to  receive  what  happeneth  ?  was  it  not  an  adven- 
ture ?  why  then  art  thou  troubled  with  thy  chance  ?  Is  he  not 
a  silly  gamester,  that  will  fret  and  fume  at  a  bad  cast,  or  at  the 
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loss  of  a  game  ?  Didst  thou  refer  the  business  to  God's  dis- 
posal and  arbitrement  ?  if  not,  thou  deservedst  to  be  crossed, 
and  rather  confess  thy  fault,  than  complain  of  thy  fortune  :  if 
thou  didst  so,  then  be  consistent  with  thyself,  and  acquiesce  in 
his  determination  :  in  fine,  what  is  thy  loss,  is  it  of  thy  care  and 
pain  ?  would  it  have  been  much  better,  that  thou  hadst  been 
careless  or  idle  ?  but  hast  thou  not  in  lieu  of  them  got  some 
wisdom  and  experience  ?  hast  thou  not  (if  thy  attempt  was  rea- 
sonable and  worthy)  exercised  thy  wit,  thy  courage,  thy  in- 
dustry ?  hast  thou  not  (by  thy  defeat)  got  an  opportunity  to 
express  equanimity  and  patience  ?  if  thou  so  improvest  thy  dis- 
appointment, thou  art  a  gainer  by  thy  loss,  thou  '  dost  more 
than  conquer'  by  thy  defeat:  however,  since  the  gain,  the 
credit,  the  preferment  thou  didst  aim  at,  and  hast  missed,  are 
things  in  themselves  of  no  great  value,  and  such  as  thou  mayest 
well  live  without,  as  other  good  men  have  done,  thou  canst  not 
have  much  reason  to  be  displeased  on  this  account,  or  to  reckon 
thy  condition  very  disastrous. 

But  friends,  will  some  men  say,  have  been  unkind,  have 
been  ungrateful,  have  been  fickle  and  false,  have  neglected, 
have  deserted,  have  betrayed  me;  'It  was  not  an  enemy  that 
reproached  me,  then  I  could  have  borne  it/  &c.  this  is  indeed 
commonly  most  grievous  ;  yet  being  scanned  will  not  render 
a  man's  condition  so  lamentable  ;  for  such  misbehavior  of 
friends  is  more  their  calamity  than  ours :  the  loss  of  bad 
friends  is  no  damage,  but  an  advantage  ;  it  is  but  the  loss  of  a 
mischief  and  a  trouble  :  the  fewer  we  come  to  have  of  such, 
more  time  we  save,  the  less  trouble  we  meet  with,  the  greater 
security  we  enjoy.  The  kindness  we  have  showed,  the  obliga- 
tions we  have  put  on  such,  are  not  quite  lost,  they  will  bring 
the  reward  due  to  humanity  and  fidelity  ;  it  will  yield  satis- 
faction to  us,  that  however  we  have  been  kind  and  faithful  to 
them.  The  fidelity  of  remaining  true  friends  may  satisfy  us: 
however  if  all  other  friendships  should  fail,  there  is  one  remains, 
worth  millions  of  other  friends,  who  can  never-  prove  unfaith- 
ful or  inconstant,  who  never  will  be  unmindful  of  us,  or  defi- 
cient in  kindness  towards  us. 

The  death  of  friends  doth,  it  may  be,  oppress  thee  with 
\  sorrow. 
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But  canst  thou  lose  thy  best  friend  ?  canst  thou  lose  the 
presence,  the  conversation,  the  protection,  the  advice,  the  suc- 
cor of  God?  is  he  not  immortal  ?  is  he  not  immutable?  is  he 
not  inseparable  from  thee  ?  canst  thou  be  destitute  of  friends, 
whilst  he  stands  by  thee  ?  Is  it  not  an  affront,  an  heinous  in- 
dignity to  him,  to  behave  thyself,  as  if  thy  happiness,  thy 
welfare,  thy  comfort  had  dependence  on  any  other  but  him?  is 
it  not  a  great  fault  to  be  unwilling  to  part  with  any  thing, 
when  he  calleth  for  it  ? 

Neither  is  it  loss  of  thy  friend,  but  a  separation  for  a  small 
time  :  he  is  only  parted  from  thee  as  taking  a  little  journey, 
or  going  for  a  small  time  to  repose  :  within  a  while  we  shall 
be  sure  to  meet  again,  and  joyfully  to  congratulate,  if  we  are 
fit,  in  a  better  place,  and  more  happy  state ;  prctmisimus, 
non  amisimus  ;  we  have  sent  him  thither  before,  not  quite  lost 
him  from  us. 

Thy  friend,  if  he  be  a  good  man,  (and  in  such  friendships 
only  we  can  have  true  satisfaction,)  is  himself  in  no  bad  condi- 
tion, and  doth  not  want  thee  ;  thou  canst  not  therefore  reason- 
ably grieve  for  him  ;  and  to  grieve  only  for  thyself  is  perverse 
selfishness  and  fondness. 

But  thou  hast  lost  a  great  comfort  of  thy  life,  and  advantage 
to  thy  affairs  here ;  is  it  truly  so  ?  is  it  indeed  an  irreparable 
loss,  even  secluding  the  consideration  of  God,  whose  friendship 
repaireth  all  possible  loss?  What  is  it,  I  pray,  that  was  plea- 
sant, convenient,  or  useful  to  thee  in  thy  friend,  which  may 
not  in  good  measure  be  supplied  here  ?  was  it  a  sense  of  hearty 
good-will,  was  it  a  sweet  freedom  of  conversation,  was  it  sound 
advice  or  kind  assistance  in  thy  affairs  ?  and  mayest  thou  not 
find  those  left,  which  are  alike  able  and  willing  to  minister 
those  benefits  ?  may  not  the  same  means,  which  knit  him  to 
thee,  conciliate  others  also  to  be  thy  friends?  He  did  not 
alone  surely  possess  all  the  good-nature,  all  the  fidelity,  all 
the  wisdom  in  the  world,  nor  hath  carried  them  all  away  with 
him  :  other  friends  therefore  thou  mayest  find  to  supply  his 
room :  all  good  men  w  ill  be  ready,  if  thou  art  good,  to  be  thy 
friends ;  they  will  heartily  love  thee  ;  they  will  be  ready  to 
cheer  thee  with  their  sweet  and  wholesome  society,  to  yield 
thee  their  best  counsel  and  help  on  any  occasion  :  is  it  not 
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therefore  a  fond  and  unaccountable  affection  to  a  kind  of 
personality,  rather  than  want  of  a  real  convenience,  that  dis- 
turbeth  thee  ? 

In  fine,  the  same  reasons,  which  in  any  other  loss  may 
comfort  us,  should  do  it,  also  in  this:  neither  a  friend  nor  any 
other  good  thing  we  can  enjoy  under  any  security  of  not  soon 
losing  it ;  our  welfare  is  not  annexed  to  one  man  no  more 
than  to  any  other  inferior  thing  :  this  is  the  condition  of  all  good 
things  here  to  be  transient  and  separable  from  us ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  should  be  affected  toward  them. 

Fragile  fractum  est,  mortale  morhium  est. 

But  farther,  it  perhaps  displeaseth  us  that  the  course  of  the 
world  doth  not  go  right,  or  according  to  our  mind  ;  that  justice 
is  not  well  dispensed,  that  virtue  is  under  hatches,  that  worth 
is  not  considered,  that  industry  is  not  rewarded,  that  innocence 
and  modesty  are  trampled  on ;  that  favor,  partiality,  corrup- 
tion, flattery,  craft,  impudence  do  carryall  before  them ;  de- 
vouring all  the  encouragements  due  to  honest  industry  :  this 
may  be  observed,  but  why  should  it  displease  ?  art  thou  guilty 
of  contributing  to  this  ?  then  mend ;  if  not,  then  bear  ;  especially 
seeing  thou  canst  not  help  it ;  for  so  it  hath  always  been,  and 
ever  will  be  in  the  world,  that  things  never  have  gone  there  as 
the  wisest  judge,  or  the  best  men  desire:  there  have  never 
been  good  men  enough  to  sway  the  world  ;  nor  will  the  few 
good  men  that  are,  be  so  active  in  promoting  public  good,  as 
bad  are  in  driving  on  their  private  designs.  Doth  not  this 
course  of  things  necessarily  spring  from  the  nature  of  men, 
which  therefore  we  should  no  more  be  vexed  at,  than  for  that 
a  serpent  hath  poison,  or  that  a  wasp  hath  a  sting?  we  cannot 
wonder  at  it,  why  then  should  we  be  strangely  affected  by  it? 
could  any  man  ever  have  been  pleased,  if  this  were  a  sufficient 
cause  of  displeasure  ?  However  the  world  goes,  we  may  yet 
make  a  tolerable  shift;  God  is  engaged  competently  to  provide 
for  us ;  that  should  satisfy  us.  God  observeth  these  things  no 
less  than  we,  and  he  can  easily  hinder  them,  yet  he  thinketh 
good  to  suffer  them  ;  and  shall  not  we  do  so  likewise  ?  There 
is  in  fine  appointed  a  judgment  hereafter,  when  all  these  things 
bar.  vol.  m.  c 
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shall  be  redressed  and  set  straight;  when  justice  and  virtue 
shall  triumph,  when  integrity  and  industry  shall  find  their  due 
recompense  :  it  is  but  a  moment  to  that  time,  and  till  then  we 
may  rest  satisfied. 

Thus  if  we  do  survey  and  rightly  state  things,  which  cause 
discontent,  and  seem  to  render  our  condition  hard  and  sad,  we 
shall  find  that  not  from  the  things,  but  from  ourselves  all  the 
mischief  proceeds  :  we  by  our  imagination  give  to  the  lightest 
things  a  weight,  and  swell  the  smallest  things  into  a  vast  bulk  ; 
we  fancy  them  very  frightful  and  doleful,  then  we  tremble  and 
grieve  at  them.  Mere  names  (the  names  of  poverty,  of  dis- 
grace, of  defeat)  do  scare  us,  without  consulting  reason,  and 
considering  how  little  terrible  the  things  are  themselves.  We 
follow  silly  prejudices,  judging  that  highly  good,  which  the 
vulgar  admireth ;  that  very  evil,  which  the  weakest  sort  of 
men  are  wont  to  complain  of :  hence  so  commonly  doth  our 
case  seem  grievous.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  condition  so  bad, 
but  if  we  manage  it  well  and  wisely,  if  we  bend  our  mind  to 
comply  with  it,  if  we  moderate  our  passions  about  the  acci- 
dents thereof,  if  we  vigilantly  embrace  and  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages thereof,  may  not  be  easily  supportable,  yea  prove  very 
comfortable  to  us  :  it  is  our  fond  conceits,  our  froward  humors, 
our  perverse  behaviors,  which  do  create  the  trouble,  which 
seemeth  adherent  to  any  condition,  and  embittereth  every  state ; 
which  from  any  slight  occasion  doth  create  vexation,  and 
turneth  every  event  into  disaster. 

2.  As  there  is  no  condition  here  perfectly  and  purely  good, 
(not  deficient  in  some  conveniences,  not  blended  with  some 
troubles,)  so  there  is  none  so  thoroughly  bad,  that  it  hath  not 
somewhat  convenient  and  comfortable  therein  ;  seldom  or  never 
all  good  things  do  forsake  a  man  at  once,  or  all  mischiefs  to- 
gether assail  him  ;  somewhat  usually  abideth,  which,  well  im- 
proved or  wisely  enjoyed,  may  satisfy  a  man,  yea  render  his 
estate  comparable  to  theirs,  who  to  vulgar  eyes  appear  to  be 
in  the  best  condition  :  there  is  in  every  condition  somewhat  of 
good  compensating  for  its  evils,  and  reducing  it  to  a  balance 
with  other  more  plausible  states.  We  are,  suppose  again, 
in  poverty,  (that  instance  I  propound  usually,  as  the  most  or- 
dinary ground  of  discontent ;)   but  have  we  therewith  good 
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health  ?  then  most  rich  men  may  envy  us,  and  reasonably  we 
should  not  exchange  our  state  with  many  crazy  princes  :  have 
we  therewith  our  liberty?  that  is  an  inestimable  good,  which 
oftentimes  the  greatest  men  have  wanted,  and  would  have  pur- 
chased with  heaps  of  gold  :  have  we  therein  a  quiet  mind,  and 
a  free  use  of  our  time  ?  it  is  that,  which  wisest  men  have  prized 
above  any  wealth,  and  which  the  chief  men  of  the  world  would 
be  glad  to  taste  of :  have  we  a  clear  reputation  ?  we  have  then 
the  best  good  that  any  wealth  can  yield,  we  have  more  than 
many  can  obtain  in  the  most  splendid  fortune :  have  we  any 
friends  sticking  to  us?  that  is  more  than  the  richest  persons 
can  assure  themselves  of,  to  whom  it  is  near  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  friends  of  their  person  from  the  flatterers  of  their 
fortune  ;  it  is  a  privilege  and  solace,  which  princes  are  hardly 
capable  to  arrive  at  :  have  we  a  bare  competency,  sufficient  to 
maintain  our  life?  we  thereby  keep  our  appetites  in  better 
compass,  and  our  faculties  in  greater  vigor  ;  we  thence  better 
relish  all  things ;  we  in  consequence  thereof  avoid  the  burdens, 
the  diseases,  the  vices  of  sloth  and  luxury  :  have  we  farther 
(as,  if  we  are  not  very  bad,  we  shall  in  this  case  assuredly 
have,  humanity  disposing  all  men  thereto)  the  compassion  of 
men  ?  is  not  this  somewhat  better  than  that  envy,  that  ill-will, 
that  obloquy,  which  usually  do  attend  wealth  and  prosperity  ? 
Why  then,  if  our  poor  state  hath  so  manifold  conveniences,  do 
we  so  much  distaste  it  ?  why  do  we  so  dwell  and  pore  on  the 
small  inconveniences  we  feel  under  it,  overlooking  or  slighting 
the  benefits  we  may  enjoy  thereby  ?  This  indeed  ordinarily  is 
our  folly  and  infirmity,  that  the  want  of  any  little  thing,  which 
we  fancy  or  affect,  doth  hinder  us  from  satisfaction  in  all  other 
things:  'one  dead  fly'  causeth  all  our  'ointment  to  stink;' 
the  possession  of  a  kingdom  will  not  keep  us  from  being  1  heavy 
and  displeased,'  as  Ahab  was,  if  we  cannot  acquire  a  small 
vineyard  near  us ;  on  that  one  thing  our  head  runs  continually, 
our  heart  is  wholly  set,  we  can  think  on,  we  can  taste  nothing 
else  ;  the  want  of  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  affluence,  doth 
pinch  us;  our  dainties  thence  do  prove  insipid,  our  splendors 
appear  dim,  every  thing  but  that  is  a  toy  unto  us  :  so  capri- 
ciously and  unaccountably  prone  are  we  to  discontent. 

3.  Is  our  condition,  let  me  ask  again,  so  extremely  bad,  that 
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it  cantiot  be  much  worse  ?  Are  we  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  all 
calamity  ?  No  surely  ;  God's  providence  will  not  suffer,  the 
state  of  things  here  can  never  admit  that  to  be;  here  are  suc- 
cors always  ready  against  extremities  ;  our  own  wit  and  in- 
dustry, the  help  of  relations  or  friends,  the  natural  pity  and 
charity  of  our  neighbors,  will  preserve  us  from  them  ;  especially 
persons  in  any  measure  innocent  can  never  come  near  them : 
there  will  therefore  never  fail  some  good  matter  of  content  in 
what  remains ;  a  few  good  things,  well  improved,  may  greatly 
solace  us.  But,  however,  let  us  imagine  our  case  to  be  the 
worst  that  can  be  ;  that  a  confluence  of  all  temporal  mischiefs 
and  wants  hath  arrived,  that  we  are  utterly  bereaved  of  all  the 
comforts  this  world  afforded  ;  that  we  are  stripped  of  all  our 
wealth,  quite  sunk  in  our  reputation,  deserted  of  every  friend, 
deprived  of  our  health  and  our  liberty  ;  that  all  the  losses,  all 
the  disgraces,  all  the  pains  which  poor  Job  sustained,  or  far 
more  and  greater  than  those,  have  together  seized  on  us  ;  yet 
we  cannot  have  sufficient  reason  to  be  discontent ;  for  that 
nevertheless  we  have  goods  left  to  us  in  our  hands,  or  within 
our  reach,  far  surpassing  all  those  goods  we  have  lost,  much 
outweighing  the  evils  we  do  undergo  :  when  the  world  hath 
done  its  worst,  we  remain  masters  of  things  incomparably 
better  than  it,  and  all  it  containeth ;  the  possession  whereof 
may,  and,  if  we  be  wise,  will  abundantly  satisfy  us.  We  are 
men  still,  and  have  our  reason  left  behind,  which  alone,  in 
worth,  exceedeth  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  ;  in  well  using 
which,  and  thereby  ordering  all  things  for  the  best,  we  become 
more  worthy,  and  more  happy  than  the  most  fortunate  fool  on 
earth;  we  may  therein  find  more  true  satisfaction,  than  any 
wealth  or  any  glory  here  can  minister  :  we  may  have  a  good 
conscience  left,  (the  sense  of  having  lived  well  heretofore,  or  at 
least  a  serious  resolution  to  live  well  hereafter,)  and  that  is  a 
'  continual  feast,'  yielding  a  far  more  solid  and  savory  pleasure, 
than  the  most  ample  revenue  can  afford:  we  may  have  hope  in 
God,  (the  author  and  donor  of  all  good  things,)  and  thereby  far 
greater  assurance  of  our  convenient  subsistence  and  welfare 
than  all  present  possessions  can  bestow ;  we  have  reserved  a 
free  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  thereby  a  sure  means 
(grounded  on  God's  infallible  word  and  promise)  of  obtaining 
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whatever  is  good  for  us  ;  we  have,  a  firm  right  to  innumerable 
spiritual  blessings  and  privileges,  each  of  them  justly  valuable 
beyond  whole  worlds  of  pelf;  we  can,  in  a  word,  (we  can  if 
we  please,)  enjoy  God's  favor,  which  immensely  transcendeth 
all  other  enjoyments,  which  vastly  more  than  countervaileth 
the  absence  of  all  other  things  :  of  this,  by  applying  ourselves 
to  the  love  and  service  of  God,  we  are  infallibly  capable;  of 
this  no  worldly  force  or  fortune  can  despoil  us;  we  having  this, 
our  condition  cannot  be  poor,  contemptible,  or  pitiful ;  it  is 
indeed  thereby  most  rich,  glorious,  and  happy  :  for  how  can  he 
be  poor,  that  hath  the  Lord  of  all  things  always  ready  to  sup- 
ply him  ;  who  hath  God,  as  the  psalmist  is  wont  to  speak,  to 
be  '  his  portion  for  ever  V  how  can  he  be  despicable,  that  hath 
the  honor  to  have  the  Sovereign  Majesty  of  the  world  for  his 
especial  friend  ?  how  can  he  be  miserable  who  enjoyeth  the 
fountain  of  all  happiness,  who  hath  '  the  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance' to  cheer  him,  who  hath  the  consolations  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  to  refresh  and  revive  him  ?  what  can  he  want,  who, 
beside  his  present  interest  in  all  the  needful  effects  of  God's 
bountiful  love,  is  an  heir  of  heaven  and  everlasting  bliss?  See- 
ing therefore  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  religious  ;  seeing  we  may, 
if  we  will,  (God's  grace  concurring,  which  preventeth  us  to 
seek,  which  never  is  withheld  from  those  who  seek  it,)  be 
good  Christians ;  seeing  nothing  can  hinder  us  from  fearing; 
God,  or  can  '  separate  us  from  his  love,'  neither  can  any  thing 
render  our  condition  bad  or  unhappy,  really  distressed  or  needy : 
'  O  fear  the  Lord,'  saith  the  psalmist,  '  for  there  is  no  want  to 
them  that  fear  him  :  the  young  lions'  (or  the  rich,  as  the  LXX. 
render  it)  '  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger ;  but  they  that  seek  the 
Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing  ;'  and,  '  Whoso  keepeth  the 
commandment  shall  feel  no  evil  thing,'  saith  the  wise  man  ; 
and,  '  The  hand  of  our  God  is  on  all  them  that  seek  him,'  saith 
the  prophet;  and,  '  Who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,'  (or  do  ill 
to  you,  or  make  you  worse,)  '  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which 
is  good?'  saith  St.  Peter;  and,  '  We  know,' saith  St.  Paul, 
'  that  to  them  who  love  God,  all  things  co-operate  for  good;' 
and,  '  Godliness,'  saith  he  again,  '  with  contentedness  is  great 
gain ;'  that  is,  supposing  we  have  the  goods  which  piety 
ministereth,  although  we  have  nothing  more,  we  are,  if  we 
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can  be  content,  very  well  to  pass  ;  it  is  abundantly  sufficient 
for  us. 

Why  then,  I  pray,  are  we  discontent  ?  what  do  we  groan  or 
grieve  for  ?  what  is  it  that  we  do  want?  is  it  the  use  of  reason,  is 
it  virtue,  is  it  God's  favor?  then  indeed  we  have  good  cause  to 
be  displeased  ;  for  the  want  of  those  things  is  indeed  lament- 
able :  but  if  we  do  want  them,  it  is  only  ourselves  that  we 
should  complain  of ;  for  we  may  have  them  if  we  will,  and 
who  can  help  it  if  we  will  not?  Who,  if  we  shall  wilfully 
deprive  ourselves  of  them,  will  be  concerned  to  mind  our  com- 
plaints ?  But  is  it  only  a  lump  of  trash,  or  a  puff  of  honor,  or 
a  flash  of  pleasure,  that  we  do  need  ?  Is  it  that  we  cannot  so 
delicately  glut  our  bellies,  or  so  finely  clothe  our  backs,  or  so 
thoroughly  soothe  our  fancies,  as  we  could  wish,  that  we  so 
pitifully  moan  ?  Is  it  being  restrained  in  some  respects  from  the 
swinge  of  our  humor,  is  it  that  we  are  not  so  much  regarded,  or 
are  slighted  by  some  persons,  is  it  that  we  are  crossed  in  some 
design,  that  so  discomposeth  and  discourageth  us?  then  are 
we  sottishly  fond  and  childish  in  our  conc  eits  and  our  affections  : 
for  proper  it  is  to  children,  whenas  they  want  no  solid  or  sub- 
stantial goods,  to  wail  for  worthless  toys  and  trinkets  ;  it  is  for 
children,  when  they  have  not  their  will  in  petty  and  imper- 
tinent matters,  to  cry  and  lament ;  children  are  much  affected 
with  every  word,  or  little  show  that  crosseth  them  :  if  we  were 
(as  St.  Paul  chargeth  us  to  be)  perfect  men,  if  we  had  manly 
judgments,  and  manly  affections  toward  things,  we  should  not 
so  regard  or  value  any  of  these  temporal  and  transitory  things, 
either  good  or  evil,  as  by  the  want  of  one  sort,  or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other,  to  be  mucb  disturbed  ;  we  should,  with  St. 
Paul,  style  any  present  evil,  to  e\atfip6v  Ttjs  d\i\J/eus,  '  a  light- 
ness of  affliction  ;'  we  should  with  him  reckon,  '  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glories  which  shall  be  revealed  to  us  ;'  we  should,  with 
St.  Peter,  '  greatly  rejoice,  though  for  a  season  we  are  in 
heaviness,  through  manifold  trials,'  or  afflictions:  we  should 
esteem  any  condition  here  very  tolerable,  yea  very  good. 

4.  In  truth,  (if  we  will  not  mince  the  matter,  and  can  bear 
a  truth  sounding  like  a  paradox,)  usually  our  condition  is  then 
better,  when  it  seemeth  worse  ;  then  we  have  most  cause  to  be 
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glad,  when  we  are  aptest  to  grieve ;  then  we  should  be  thank- 
ful, when  we  do  complain  :  that  it  appeareth  otherwise  to  us, 
it  is  because  in  our  taxations  of  things  we  do  ordinarily  judge 
(or  rather  not  judge,  but  fancy,  not  hearing  or  regarding  any 
dictate  of  reason)  like  beasts ;  prizing  things  merely  according 
to  present  sense  or  show,  not  examining  their  intrinsic  natures, 
or  looking  forward  into  their  proper  fruits  and  consequences. 

Adversity  (or  a  state,  wherein  we  are  not  furnished  with  all 
accommodations  grateful  to  sense  or  fancy ;  or  wherein  some- 
what doth  cleave  to  us  offensive  to  those  inferior  powers  of 
soul)  is  the  thing  which  we  chiefly  loathe  and  abominate ; 
whereas,  in  truejudgment,  nothing  commonly  is  more  necessary, 
more  wholesome,  more  useful  and  beneficial  to  us;  nothing  is 
more  needful,  or  conducible  to  the  health  of  our  soul,  and  to 
our  real  happiness,  than  it  :  it  is  the  school  of  wisdom,  wherein 
our  minds  are  disciplined  and  improved  in  the  knowlege  of  the 
best  things,  whence  it  is  termed  iraibela,  that  is,  instructivi- 
chastisement :  so  David  found  it ;  'It  is,'  said  he,  '  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes  : 
and  our  Lord  himself,  e/xadev  u(f>  wv  enade,  '  He  learned  obe- 
dience from  what  he  suffered.'  It  is  the  Academy  wherein 
virtue  is  acquired  and  exercised ;  so  God  meant  it  to  his 
people  :  '  The  Lord  thy  God,'  saith  Moses,  '  led  thee  this  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  that  he  might  humble  thee,  and  prove 
thee.'  So  the  wise  man  saith,  that  'by  the  sadness  of  the 
countenance  the  heart  is  made  better;'  and  'that  stripes  do 
cleanse  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly.'  And,  '  It  yieldeth,' 
saith  the  Apostle,  '  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  to  them 
that  are  exercised  thereby.' 

It  is  the  furnace  of  the  soul,  wherein  it  is  tried,  cleansed, 
and  refined  from  the  dross  of  vain  conceits,  of  perverse  humors, 
of  vicious  distempers  :  '  When,'  saith  Job,  '  he  hath  tried  me, 
I  shall  come  forth  as  gold  ;'  and,  '  Gold,'  saith  the  wise  man, 
'  is  tried  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of 
adversity.'* 

It  is  the  method  whereby  God  reclaimeth  sturdy  sinners  to 
*  Hence  irupaeiibs  (trial)  is  the  usual  word  signifying  it.  1  Pet.  i. 
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goodness,  engageth  them  to  seek  and  serve  himself :  so  of  the 
Israelites  the  prophet  saith,  '  Lord,  in  trouble  have  they  visited 
thee,  they  poured  out  a  prayer  when  thy  chastening  was  on 
them;'  so  Manasses,  'when  he  Mas  in  affliction  he  besought 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God 
of  his  fathers  ;'  so  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  being  driven  from  his 
kingdom, '  his  understanding  returned  unto  him,  and  he  blessed 
the  Most  High,  and  praised  and  honored  him  that  liveth  for 
ever  ;'  so  David  himself,  '  Before,'  said  he,  '  I  was  afflicted  I 
went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word.' 

It  is  that  whereby  God  doth  prepare  men,  and  doth  entitle 
them  to  the  blessed  rewards  hereafter:  '  Our  light  affliction,' 
saith  St.  Paul,  '  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;'  and,  '  Ye,'  saith 
St.  Peter, '  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  season,  if  need  be, 
ye  are  in  heaviness  through  manifold  temptations:  that  the 
trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that 
perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  may  be  found  unto 
praise,  and  honor,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
Such  is  the  nature,  such  the  use,  such  the  fruits  of  adversity. 

It  is  iudeed  scarce  possible,  that,  without  tasting  it  some- 
what deeply,  any  man  should  become  in  good  measure  either 
wise  or  good.  He  must  be  very  ignorant  of  himself,  (of  his 
own  temper  and  inclinations,  of  the  strength  and  forces  of  his 
reason,)  who  hath  not  met  with  some  rubs  and  crosses  to  try 
himself  and  them  with  :  the  greater  part  of  things  he  must  little 
understand,  who  hath  not  experienced  the  worst  part :  he 
cannot  skill  to  wield  and  govern  his  passions,  who  never  had 
them  stirred  up  and  tossed  about  by  cross  accidents  :  he  can 
be  uo  good  pilot  in  matters  of  human  life,  who  hath  not  for 
some  time  sailed  in  a  rough  sea,  in  foul  weather,  among  sands 
and  shelves ;  he  could  have  no  good  opportunity  of  employing 
thoroughly,  or  improving  his  wit,  his  courage,  his  industry, 
who  hath  had  no  straits  to  extricate  himself  from,  no  difficulties 
to  surmount,  no  hardships  to  sustain  :  the  virtues  of  humility,  of 
patience,  of  contentedness  necessarily  must  be  unknown  to 
him,  to  whom  no  disgraces,  no  wants,  no  sore  pains  have  ar- 
rived, by  well  enduring  which,  those  virtues  are  learnt,  and 
planted  in  the  soul :  scarce  can  he  become  very  charitable  or 
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compassionate  to  others,  who  never  himself  hath  felt  the  smart 
of  affliction,  or  inconveniences  of  any  distress  ;  for  even,  as  the 
Apostle  teacheth  us,  our  Saviour  himself  was  obliged  '  to 
sutler  tribulation,'  that  he  thence  might  become  merciful,  and 
'  disposed  to  succor  the  afflicted.'  (No  wonder,  if  he  that  liveth 
in  continual  prosperity  be  a  Nabal,  churlish  and  discourteous, 
insensible  of  other  men's  grievances  :)  and  how  can  he  express 
much  piety  or  love  to  God,  who  is  not  (in  submission  to  God's 
will,  and  for  his  sake)  put  to  suffer  any  thing  grievous,  or  want 
any  thing  desirable  ?  When  can  he  employ  any  great  faith  or 
hope  in  God,  who  never  hath  any  visible  need  of  succor  or 
I  relief  from  him,  who  hath  other  present  aids  to  confide  in  I 
How  can  he  purely  delight  in  God,  and  place  his  sole  felicity 
in  him  ?  How  can  he  thoroughly  relish  spiritual  things,  whose 
affections  are  taken  up  by  an  affluence  of  other  goods,  whose 
|  appetites  are  glutted  with  enjoyment  of  other  delights?  What 
but  deprivation  of  these  things  can  lay  open  the  vanity,  the 
deceitfulness,  and  slipperiness  of  them  ?  What  but  crosses 
and  disappointments  here  can  withdraw  our  minds  from  a  fond 
admiration,  and  eager  affection  toward  this  world  1  What  but 
the  want  of  these  joys  and  satisfactions  can  drive  us  to  seek 
our  felicity  otherwhere  ?  when  the  deceit  of  riches  possesseth 
us,  how  can  we  judge  right  of  things  ?  when  cares  about  them 
distract  us,  how  can  we  think  about  any  thing  that  is  good  ' 
when  their  snares  entangle  us,  and  their  clogs  incumber  us, 
how  can  we  be  free  and  expedite  in  doing  good  ?  when  abund- 
ance fatteneth  our  hearts,  and  ease  softeneth  our  spirits,  and 
|  success  puffeth  up  our  minds ;  when  pride,  sensuality,  stupi- 
I  dity,  and  sloth  (the  almost  inseparable  adherents  to  large  and 
I  prosperous  estates)  do  continully  insinuate  themselves  into  us, 
1  what  wisdom,  what  virtue  are  we  like  to  have  ? 

Seeing  then  adversity  is  so  wholesome  and  useful,  the  remi  dj 
of  so  great  mischiefs,  the  cause  of  so  great  benefits  to  us,  why 
should  we  be  displeased  therewith  ?  To  be  displeased  with 
it,  is  to  be  displeased  with  that  which  is  most  needful  or  most 
convenient  for  us,  to  be  displeased  with  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  souls;  that  we  are  rescued  from  errors  and  vices,  with 
all  their  black  train  of  miseries  and  mischiefs  ;  to  be  displeased 
that  we  are  not  detained  under  the  reign  of  folly  and  wickedness, 
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that  we  are  not  inevitably  made  fools  and  beasts.  To  be  dis- 
gusted with  Providence  for  affliction  or  poverty,  is  no  other 
than  as  if  we  should  be  angry  with  our  physician  for  adminis- 
tering a  purge,  or  for  prescribing  abstinence  to  us ;  as  if  we 
should  fret  at  our  chirurgeon  for  searching  our  wounds,  or  ap- 
plying needful  corrosives ;  as  if  we  should  complain  of  the  hand 
which  draweth  us  from  a  precipice,  or  '  pulleth  us  out  of  the 
fire.'  '  Many  benefits,'  saith  Seneca,  '  have  a  sad  and  rough 
countenance,  as  to  burn  and  cut  in  order  to  healing  :'*  such  a 
benefit  of  God  is  adversity  to  us;  and  as  such  with  a  gladsome 
and  thankful  mind  should  we  receive  it. 

If  with  a  diligent  observation  we  consult  experience,  we  shall 
find  that,  as  many  have  great  cause  to  bewail  that  they  have 
been  rich,  that  they  have  been  blinded  and  corrupted  with 
prosperity,  that  they  have  '  received  their  consolation  here ;' 
so  many  have  great  reason  to  be  glad  that  they  have  been  poor, 
that  they  have  been  disappointed,  that  they  have  tasted  the 
bitter  cup;  it  having  instructed  and  corrected  them  ;  it  having 
rendered  them  sober  and  considerate,  industrious  and  frugal, 
mindful  of  God,  and  devout  toward  him  :  and  what  we  may 
i  I  lice  in  when  past,  why  should  we  not  bear  contentedly  when 
present?  why  should  not  the  expectation  of  such  good  fruits 
satisfy  us? 

Why  should  not  such  a  condition,  being  so  plainly  better  in 
itself,  seem  also  better  unto  us?  We  cannot,  if  we  are  reason- 
able, but  approve  it  in  our  judgment;  why  then  are  we  not 
fully  reconciled  unto  it  in  our  affection  ? 

*  Br neficia  multa  tristem  et  asperam  froritem  habent,  quemad- 
modum  mere,  et  secare,  ut  saues. — Sen.  de  Beuef.  v.  20. 
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5.  But  still  farther  :  let  our  state  be,  as  to  quality,  what  it 
will,  we  may  yet  consider  that  it  cannot  be  desperate;  it  may 
not  be  lasting  ;  for  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the 
present  and  the  future.  Considering  therefore  the  reason  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  God,  we  have  more  reason  to  hope 
for  its  amendment  than  to  fear  its  continuance  :  this  point  en- 
larged on.  Hope  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  worst  condition 
that  can  be  :  the  poor,  saith  Job's  friend,  hath  hope  ;  and  th< 
rich  can  have  no  more  :  the  one  can  have  no  greater  assurance 
to  keep  what  he  has,  than  the  other  to  get  what  he  needs,  &c. 

The  truth  is,  that  most  discontent  arises,  not  from  the  sense 
of  incumbent  evil,  but  from  suspicion,  or  fear  of  somewhat 
to  come :  we  cannot  trust  God,  nor  follow  the  advice  of 
our  Saviour,  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  &c.  Could  we 
but  persuade  ourselves  to  receive  this  rule,  we  should  never 
know  discontent ;  for  the  present  is  always  supportable;  our 
minds  cannot  be  overwhelmed  by  the  pangs  of  a  transitory 
moment. 

If  we  need  more  encouragement  for  application  of  this  re- 
medy, there  are  innumerable  promises,  that  none  who  hope  in 
God  shall  be  disappointed  ;  as  well  as  illustrious  examples  of 
those  whom  he  hath  wonderfully  raised  from  extreme  distress 
to  high  prosperity  :  instances  of  both  quoted. 

6.  But  farther,  imagine  that  our  condition,  irksome  as  it 
may  be,  will  certainly  hold  on  to  the  utmost ;  still  consider 
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that  it  soon  will  cease  and  change  of  itself,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
all  mortal.  As  this  consideration  may  debase  our  prosperity, 
so  should  it  abate  and  sweeten  any  sort  of  adversity.  Put  the 
worse  case  that  can  exist ;  and  that  it  should  certainly  continue 
during  the  whole  course  of  our  life ;  yet,  since  the  thread  of 
our  life  will  be  soon  spun  out,  and  with  it  all  evils  will  vanish, 
why  are  we  troubled  ?  It  is  but  holding  out  a  while,  and 
time  will  cure  us  :  but  it  is  better  we  should  owe  that  benefit 
to  reason,  and  let  it  presently  comfort  us :  it  is  better,  by 
rational  consideration,  to  work  contentment  in  ourselves,  using 
the  brevity  and  frailty  of  life  as  an  argument  to  sustain  us  in 
our  adversity,  rather  than  only  to  find  the  end  thereof  a  na- 
tural and  necessary  means  of  escaping  from  it.  Serious  re- 
flexion on  our  mortality  is  a  powerful  antidote  against  dis- 
content on  many  accounts  :  these  stated. 

7.  It  is  also  consolatory  to  consider  that  the  worse  our  con- 
dition is  here,  the  better  we  may  hope  our  future  state  will  be  : 
this  point  enlarged  on. 

8.  A  like  cousolation  is,  to  consider  that  wealth  and  pros- 
perity are  great  talents,  for  the  right  use  of  which  we  must 
give  a  strict  account ;  but  from  such  responsibility  poverty 
exempts  us. 

9.  One  more  question  asked,  in  reference  to  that  state  of 
things  which  causes  our  discontent.  What  is  it  we  want,  or 
wait  for  ?  Is  it  any  good  which  we  can  procure  by  our  care 
and  industry  ;  or  any  evil  which  we  can  by  those  means  evade  ? 
If  it  be  so,  why  do  we  not  vigorously  apply  ourselves  to  the 
business,  instead  of  indulging  in  vexation  of  spirit  and  idle 
complaints?  But  farther,  to  allay  discontent,  let  us  consider 
the  world  and  the  general  state  of  men  here. 

1.  Look  first  on  the  world,  as  it  is  commonly  managed  and 
ordered  by  men  :  thou  art  perhaps  displeased  that  thou  dost 
not  thrive  and  prosper  therein  :  but  if  thou  art  wise,  thou  wilt 
not  wonder  or  grieve  ;  for  thou  hast  not  perhaps  any  capacity 
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for  this  world  ;  thy  disposition  is  not  suited  to  its  ways,  nor 
thy  principles  to  its  designs.  This  world  is  for  worldlings  to 
possess  and  enjoy :  and  although  God  did  not  altogether  design 
it  for  them,  yet  men  have  almost  made  it  so :  they  are  best 
qualified  to  thrive  therein,  who  can  bustle,  swagger,  fawn, 
overreach  others,  and  stretch  their  own  conscience.  But  for 
thee,  who  canst  not  find  in  thy  heart  to  use  the  means,  why 
dost  thou  hope  to  compass  the  end,  or  grieve  for  not  attaining 
it  ?  Why  dost  thou  blend  such  inconsistencies  together,  as  the 
eager  desires  of  this,  and  the  hopes  of  another  world  ?  This 
world  is  purposely  made  somewhat  unpleasant,  lest  we  should 
overmuch  delight  in  it,  and  wish  to  set  up  our  rest  therein. 
This  life  is  a  state  of  probation  and  exercise,  like  that  of  God's 
people  in  the  wilderness :  no  temptation  therefore  (or  affliction) 
can  seize  on  us,  but  such  as  is  human ;  that  is,  such  as  is  na- 
tural and  proper  to  men. 

It  always  hath  been,  and  it  ever  will  be,  an  universal  com- 
plaint, that  the  life  of  man  is  inseparably  connected  with  trou- 
bles, &c. ;  amidst  so  many  common  miseries  therefore,  is  it 
not  absurd  for  any  one  impatiently  to  bemoan  his  particular 
crosses  ? 

4.  Again,  if  we  more  closely  survey  the  state  of  other  men, 
and  compare  our  case  with  theirs,  our  condition  can  hardly 
appear  so  destitute  of  comforts,  but  that  many  are  in  one  much 
worse  than  ourselves  :  this  point  enlarged  on  ;  and  examples 
quoted. 

5.  We  are  indeed  very  apt  to  look  upward  towards  those 
few,  who,  in  supposed  advantages  of  life,  seem  to  surpass  us, 
and  to  repine  at  their  fortune  ;  but  seldom  do  we  cast  down 
our  eyes  on  those  innumerable  good  people,  who  lie  beneath  us 
in  all  manner  of  accommodations;  whereas  if  we  would  consi- 
der the  case  of  most  men,  we  should  see  abundant  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  our  own. 

6.  If  even  we  would  take  care  diligently  to  compare  our 
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state  with  that  of  persons  whom  we  are  most  apt  to  admire  and 
envy,  it  would  often  afford  matter  of  consolation  and  content- 
ment to  us  :  this  point  enlarged  on. 

7.  Farther,  it  may  induce  us  to  be  content,  if  we  consider 
what  commonly  hath  been  the  lot  of  good  men  in  the  world  : 
scarcely  is  there  recorded  in  holy  Scripture  any  person  emi- 
nent for  goodness,  who  did  not  taste  deeply  of  wants  and  dis- 
tresses :  instances  quoted :  the  example  of  our  Lord  himself 
enlarged  on.  Have  all  these  then,  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  undergone  all  sorts  of  inconvenience,  being  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented ;  and  shall  we  disdain,  or  be  sorry  to  be 
in  such  company  ?  This  subject  enlarged  on.  In  fine,  seeing 
that  adversity  is  a  thing  so  natural  to  all  men,  so  common  to 
most  men,  so  incident  to  great  men,  so  proper  to  good  men,  so 
peculiar  to  Christians,  we  have  great  reason  to  observe  the 
Apostle's  advice,  Beloved,  wonder  not  concerning  the  fiery 
trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as  if  some  strange  thing  happened 
unto  you. 
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I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state,  &c. 

5.  But  farther  :  let  our  state  be,  as  to  quality,  what  it  will, 
good  or  bad,  joyful  or  unpleasant,  we  may  yet  consider  that  it 
cannot  be  desperate,  it  may  not  be  lasting;  for  there  i3  not  any 
necessary  connexion  between  the  present  and  the  future  :  where- 
fore as  the  present,  being  momentary  and  transient,  can  little 
trouble  us,  so  the  future,  being  unknown  and  uncertain,  should 
not  dismay  us.  As  no  man  reasonably  can  be  elevated  with 
confidence  in  a  good  state,  presuming  on  its  duration,  ('  Boast 
not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth;')  so  no  man  should  be  dejected  for  a  bad  one,  in 
suspicion  that  it  will  abide  long ;  seeing  neither  (considering 
the  frequent  vicissitudes  that  occur,  and  the  flux  nature  of  all 
things  here)  is  each  of  them  in  itself  stable  ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  each  absolutely  dependeth  on  God's  arbitrary  disposal ; 
and  as  God  often  doth  overturn  prosperity,  to  human  judgment 
most  firmly  grounded,  so  he  most  easily  can  redress  the  to  ap- 
pearance most  forlorn  adversity ;  and  he,  being  especially  '  the 
helper  of  the  helpless,'  doth  frequently  perform  it  :  as  '  he 
poureth  contempt  on  princes,  and  weakeneth  the  strength  of 
the  mighty  :'  so  '  he  raiseth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and 
lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunghill :  he  casteth  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat,  and  exalteth  the  humble  and  meek  : 
he  sendeth  the  rich  empty  away,  and  filleth  the  hungry  with 
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good  things.'  '  He  maketh  sore,  andbindeth  up  ;  he  woundeth, 
and  his  hands  make  whole.' 

Considering  therefore  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  nature  of 
God,  if  our  state  be  at  present  bad  or  sorrowful,  we  have  more 
reason  to  hope  for  its  amendment  than  to  fear  its  continuance. 
If  indeed  things  went  on  in  a  fatal  track,  merely  according  to 
a  blind  and  heedless  chance,  or  a  stiff  and  unalterable  neces- 
sity ;  if  there  were  no  remedy  from  God's  providence,  or  sup- 
port by  his  grace  to  be  expected,  (although  even  then  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  grieve  or  complain  :  grief  M  ould  be  un- 
reasonable, because  unprofitable,  complaint  would  be  vain,  be- 
cause fortune  and  fate  are  deaf,)  yet  our  infirmity  might  some- 
what excuse  that  idle  proceeding ;  but  since  '  not  a  sparrow 
falleth  to  the  ground,  nor  a  hair  of  our  head  perisheth  ;'  nothing 
at  all  passeth  otherwise  than  by  the  voluntary  disposition  of  a 
most  wise  and  gracious  God  ;  since  he  doth  always  strictly  view, 
and  is  very  sensible  of  our  griefs,  yea  doth  in  a  manner  sympa- 
thise with  them,  (according  to  those  pathetical  expressions  in 
the  prophets,  4  His  bowels  sound,'  and  '  are  troubled  ;'  '  his 
heart  is  turned  within  him  :  '  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was  af- 
flicted :')  since  he  farther  hath  by  promise  obliged  himself  to 
'  care  for  us,'  to  support  and  succor  us  ;  we  have  all  reason  to 
hope,  yea  firmly  to  believe,  (if  at  least  we  can  find  in  our  hearts 
to  hope  and  to  believe,)  that  we  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  good  and 
expedient  for  us,  find  relief  and  ease ;  we  shall  have  that 
evKatpov  0oi)deiav,  that  '  seasonable  succor,'  of  which  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  speaketh. 

Hope  lieth  at  the  bottom  of  the  worst  condition  that  can  be  : 
'  The  poor,'  saith  Job's  friend,  '  hath  hope  ;'  and  the  rich  can 
have  no  more  ;  the  future  being  equally  close  to  both,  the  one 
can  have  no  greater  assurance  to  keep  what  he  hath,  than  the 
other  hath  to  get  what  he  needeth  ;  yea  clearly  the  poor  hath 
the  advantage  in  the  case  ;  for  God  hath  more  declared  that 
he  will  relieve  the  poor  man's  want,  than  that  he  will  preserve 
the  rich  man's  store  :  if  then  we  have  in  every  condition  a  hope 
present  to  us,  why  do  we  •  grieve  as  those  who  have  no  hope  V 
having  ever  ready  the  best  anchor  that  can  be  to  rest  on,  (for 
in  this  rolling  sea  of  human  affairs,  there  is  no  firmer  anchor 
than  hope,)  why  do  we  let  our  minds  be  tossed  with  discontent- 
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ful  solicitudes  and  fears  ?  why  do  we  not  rather,  as  the  Apostle 
enjoineth,  'rejoice  in  hope,'  than  grieve  out  of  despair  ?  why  do 
we  not,  as  the  prophet  adviseth,  '  hope  and  wait  quietly  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord  ?'  The  effect  of  so  reposing  ourselves  for 
the  future  on  God's  providence  would  be  perfect  content  and 
peace,  according  to  that  of  the  prophet,  '  Thou  wilt  keep  him 
in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  thee;'  and  that  of  the  wise  man,  'A  patient  man 
will  bear  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  joy  shall  spring  up  unto 
him.' 

The  truth  is,  and  it  seemeth  very  observable,  in  order  to  our 
purpose,  that  most  discontent  ariseth,  not  from  the  sense  of  in- 
cumbent evil,  but  from  suspicion,  or  fear  of  somewhat  to  come  ; 
although  God  at  present  dispenseth  a  competency  of  food  and 
I  raiment,  although  we  are  in  a  tolerable  condition,  and  feel  no 
extremity  of  want  or  pain,  yet,  not  descrying  the  way  of  a  fu- 
ture provision  for  us,  answerable  to  our  desires,  we  do  trouble 
ourselves ;  which  demeanor  implieth  great  ignorance  and  infi- 
delity :  we  think  God  obliged  in  kindness,  not  only  to  bestow 
on  us  what  is  needful  in  its  season,  but  to  furnish  us  with  stores, 
and  allow  us  securities  ;  we  must  have  somewhat  in  hand,  or 
we  cannot  trust  him  for  the  future  :  this  is  that  which  our  Sa- 
viour cautioueth  against,  as  the  root  of  discontent  and  sign  of 
diffidence  ;  '  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself  ;  sufficient  to  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof :'  an  advice  no  less  pious,  than  manifestly 
full  of  reason  and  wisdom  :  for  what  a  palpable  folly  is  it  to 
anticipate  that  evil  which  we  would  avoid  ;  then,  when  we 
earnestly  desire  to  put  off  sorrow,  to  pull  it  toward  us  ;  to  feel 
that  mischief  which  possibly  shall  never  be  ;  to  give  it  a  being 
in  our  fancy  which  it  may  never  have  in  nature  ?  Could  we 
follow  this  advice,  never  resenting  evils  before  they  come,  never 
prejudging  about  future  events  against  God's  providence  and 
our  own  quiet;  constantly  depending  on  the  divine  care  for  us; 
not  taking  false  alarms,  and  trembling  at  things  which  shall 
never  come  near  us ;  not  being  disturbed  with  panic  fears ;  no 
discontent  could  ever  seize  on  us:  for  the  present  is  ever  sup- 
portable ;  our  mind  cannot  be  overwhelmed  by  the  pangs  of  a 
transitory  moment. 
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If  we  need  farther  encouragement  for  application  of  this  re- 
medy, we  have  manifold  experiments  to  assure  its  virtue  :  as 
there  are  innumerable  promises  that  none  who  hope  in  God 
shall  be  disappointed  ;  so  there  are  many  illustrious  examples 
of  those,  whom  God  hath  in  remarkable  manner  and  wonderful 
measure  relieved  from  wants  and  distresses,  raising  them  out  of 
deepest  poverty,  contempt,  and  worldly  wretchedness,  into 
most  eminent  degrees  of  wealth  and  prosperity  :  '  Look,'  saith 
the  Hebrew  sage,  *  into  the  ancient  generations,  and  see ;  Who 
hath  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  hath  been  ashamed  ?  Or  who 
hath  abiden  in  his  fear,  and  hath  been  forsaken  ?  Or  who  hath 
invoked  him,  and  he  did  overlook  (or  despise)  him  ?'  If  we  look 
into  those  generations,  we  may  there  find  Joseph,  out  of  slavery 
and  out  of  prison,  advanced  to  be  the  chief  governor  of  a  most 
flourishing  kingdom  :  Moses,  from  an  exile  and  a  vagrant,  made 
the  redeemer  and  commander  of  a  populous  nation  :  Job,  out  of 
extreme  poverty  and  disgrace,  restored  to  be  in  wealth  and  ho- 
nor twice  greater  than  '  the  greatest  men  of  the  East :'  Daniel, 
out  of  captivity  and  persecution,  become  president  of  the 
greatest  monarchy  on  earth  :  David,  raised  out  of  great  mean- 
ness to  highest  dignity,  restored  out  of  extreme  straits  into  a 
most  prosperous  state  ;  according  to  those  words  of  admiration 
and  acknowlegement :  '  O  what  great  troubles  and  adversities 
hast  thou  showed  me ;  and  yet  didst  thou  turn  and  refresh  me, 
yea  and  broughtest  me  from  the  deep  of  the  earth  again :  thou 
hast  brought  me  to  great  honor,  and  comforted  me  on  every 
side.'  Thus  hath  God  eminently  done  with  divers;  thus  we 
may  be  assured  that  he  will  do  competently  with  us,  if  with  the 
like  faith  and  patience  we  do,  as  they  did,  rely  and  wait  on 
him. 

6.  But  farther,  imagine  or  suppose  that  our  condition  (so  irk- 
some to  us  at  present)  will  certainly  hold  on  to  the  utmost ; 
yet  consider  also,  that  it  soon  will  cease,  and  change  of  itself: 
since  we  are  mortal,  our  evils  cannot  be  perpetual,  we  cannot 
long  be  infested  with  them. 

As  it  may  debase  and  embitter  all  the  prosperity  in  the 
world,  to  consider  that  it  is  very  fading  and  short-lived ;  that 
its  splendor  is  but  a  blaze,  its  pleasure  but  a  flash,  its  joy  but 
as  the  '  crackling  of  thorns ;'  so  it  should  abate  and  sweeten  any 
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adversity,  to  remember  that  it  is  passing  away,  and  suddenly 
will  be  gone.    Put,  I  say,  the  worst  case  that  can  be :  that  it 
were  certainly  determined,  and  we  did  as  certainly  know  it, 
that  those  things  which  cause  our  displeasure  should  continue 
,  through  our  whole  life  ;  yet  since  our  life  itself  will  soon  be 
spun  out,  and  with  it  all  our  worldly  evils  will  vanish,  why  are 
we  troubled  ?  What  is  said  of  ourselves  must  in  consequence 
be  truly  applied  to  them  :  '  They  flee  like  a  shadow,  and  con- 
tinue not;'  they  are  '  winds  passing  and  coming  not  again;' 
i  they  are  '  vapors  appearing  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanish- 
ing away  ;'  they  •  wither  like  grass,  and  fade  away  as  a  leaf ;' 
they  may  die  before  ns,  they  cannot  outlive  us ;  our  life  is  but 
,a  handbreath:  and  can  then  our  evils  have  any  vast  bulk  ? 
Our  age  is  as  nothing,  and  can  any  crosses  therein  be  then  any 
great  matter?   How  can  any  thing  so  very  short  be  very  into- 
lerable ?    It  is  but  6\'iyov  txpn  hmflMvrest  being,  as  St.  Peter 
speaketh,  '  a  little  while  yet  aggrieved;'  it  is  but  fimpuv  vanv 
ottov,  '  a  small  quantity,  whatever  it  be  of  time,'  as  the  Apostle 
to  the  Hebrews  saith,  that  '  we  need  patience  ;'  it  is  but  to 
irapavTiKa  e\a<pp6i'  rijs  BXixpews,  '  an  affliction  for  a  present 
moment;'  and  therefore,  as  St.  Paul  intimateth,  light  and 
inconsiderable,  that  we  are  to  undergo.    We  have  but  a  very 
narrow  strait  of  time  to  pass  over,  but  we  shall  land  on  the  firm 
and  vast  continent  of  eternity ;  when  we  shall  be  freed  from  all 
the  troublesome  agitations,  from  all  the  perilous  storms,  from 
all  the  nauseous  qualms  of  this  navigation  ;  death  (which  may 
be  very  near,  which  cannot  be  far  off)  is  a  sure  haven  from  all 
the  tempests  of  life,  a  safe  refuge  from  all  the  persecutions  of 
the  world,  an  infallible  medicine  of  all  the  diseases  of  our  mind 
and  of  our  state:  it  will  enlarge  us  from  all  restraints,  it  will 
discharge  all  our  debts,  it  will  ease  us  from  all  our  toils,  it 
will  stifle  all  our  cares,  it  will  veil  all  our  disgraces ;  it  will  still 
all  our  complaints,  and  bury  all  our  disquiets;  it  will  wipe  all 
tears  from  our  eyes,  and  banish  all  sorrow  from  our  hearts  :  it 
perfectly  will  level  all  conditions,  setting  the  high  and  low,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  wise  and  ignorant  all  together  on  even 
ground;  smothering  all  the  pomp  and  glories,  swallowing  all 
the  wealth  and  treasures  of  the  world. 

It  is  therefore  but  holding  out  a  while,  and  all  our  molesta- 
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tion,  of  its  own  accord,  will  expire  :  time  certainly  will  cure 
us;  but  it  is  better  that  we  should  owe  that  benefit  to  reason, 
and  let  it  presently  comfort  us :  it  is  better,  by  rational  con- 
sideration, to  work  content  in  ourselves,  using  the  brevity  and 
frailty  of  our  life  as  an  argument  to  sustain  us  in  our  adversity, 
than  only  to  find  the  end  thereof  as  a  natural  and  necessary 
means  of  evasion  from  it. 

Serious  reflexion  on  our  mortality  is  indeed,  on  many  ac- 
counts, a  powerful  antidote  against  discontent;  being  apt  to 
extirpate  the  most  radical  causes  thereof. 

Is  it  because  we  much  admire  these  worldly  things,  that  we 
so  much  grieve  for  the  want  of  them  ?  this  will  quell  that  ad- 
miration ;  for  how  can  we  admire  them,  if  we  consider  how  in 
regard  to  us  they  are  so  very  transitory  and  evanid  ?  How 
can  we  deem  them  much  worth  the  having,  when  we  can  for 
so  little  time  enjoy  them,  must  so  very  soon  quite  part  from 
them  ? 

How  can  we  dote  on  the  world,  seeing  '  the  world,'  as  St. 
John  saith,  '  passeth  away,  and  the  desire  thereof.' 

How  can  we  value  any  worldly  glory,  since  '  all  the  glory  of 
men  is,'  as  St.  Peter  telleth  us,  '  as  the  flower  of  the  grass;' 
since,  as  the  psalmist  saith,  '  man  in  honor  abideth  not,  but  is 
like  the  beasts  that  perish.' 

How  can  we  set  our  heart  on  riches,  considering  that '  riches 
are  not  for  ever,'  nor  can,  as  the  wise  man  saith,  '  deliver  from 
death ;'  that,  as  St.  James  admonisheth,  '  The  rich  man  fadeth 
in  his  ways  ;'  that  it  may  be  said  to  any  rich  man,  as  it  was 
to  him  in  the  gospel,  'Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  life  shall  be 
required  of  thee,  and  what  thou  hast  prepared  to  whom  shall 
it  fall  V  How  can  we  fancy  pleasure,  seeing  it  is  but  -rrpo-jKai- 
pos  cnroXavms,  a  very  temporary  fruition  ;  seeing,  however  we 
do  eat,  or  drink,  or  play,  it  followeth,  the  '  morrow  we  shall 
die  ?'* 

How  can  we  even  admire  any  secular  wisdom  and  knowlege, 
seeing  that  it  is,  as  the  psalmist  telleth  us,  true  of  every  man, 
that  '  his  breath  goeth  forth,  he  returneth  to  his  earth,  in  that 
very  day  his  thoughts  perish  ;'  particularly  it  is  seen  that  1  wise 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 
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men  die,'  no  otherwise  than  as  'the  foolish  and  brutish  person 
perisheth;'  that,  as  Solomon  with  regret  observed,  'There  is 
no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowlege,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave 
whither  we  are  going.' 

Do  we  admire  the  condition  of  those,  who  on  the  stage  do 
i  appear  in  the  state  of  kings,  do  act  the  part  of  wealthy  men, 
(  do  talk  gravely  and  wisely  like  judges  or  philosophers  for  an 
,  hour  or  two  ?    If  we  do  not  admire  those  shadows  and  mock- 
eries of  state,  why  do  we  admire  any  appearances  on  this 
theatre  of  the  world,  which  are  scarce  a  whit  less  deceitful,  or 
more  durable  than  they  ? 

Is  it  an  envious  or  disdainful  regret  at  the  advantages  of 
,  others  before  us,  (of  others  perhaps  that  are  unworthy  and 
I  unfit,  or  that  are,  as  we  conceit,  no  more  worthy  and  capable 
than  ourselves,)  that  gnaweth  our  heart  ?  is  it,  that  such  per- 
sons are  more  wealthy,  more  honorable,  in  greater  favor  or 
repute  than  we,  that  vexeth  us?   The  consideration  how  little 
time  those  slender  pre-eminences  will  last,  may  (if  better  reme- 
dies want  due  efficacy)  serve  toward  rooting  out  that  disease : 
the  psalmist  doth  several  times  prescribe  it :  '  Fret  not  thyself,' 
saith  he,  '  against  evil  doers,  neither  be  thou  envious  against 
the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  for  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like 
the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb  :'  and  again,  '  Be  not 
afraid  when  one  is  made  rich,  and  when  the  glory  of  his  house 
is  increased  ;  for  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away, 
his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him  :'  and  he  being  fallen  into 
this  scurvy  distemper,  did  follow  his  own  prescription,  '  I  was,' 
saith  he,  '  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked — until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  then  un- 
i  derstood  I  their  end ;  surely  thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery 
places — How  are  they  brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment !' 
So  likewise  doth  Solomon  prescribe :   '  Let  not,'  saith  he, 
I  '  thine  heart  envy  sinners  :'  Why  not  ?  '  because  surely  there  is 
an  end,  and  thine  expectation  shall  not  be  cut  off:'  there  will  be 
1   a  close  of  his  undeserved  prosperity,  and  a  good  success  to  thy 
well-grounded  hope.    So  whatever  doth  breed  discontent,  the 
reflexion  on  our  mortal  and  frail  state  will  be  apt  to  remove  it. 

It  was  that  which  comforted  Job,  and  fortified  his  patience 
under  so  grievous  pressures :   '  All  the  days  of  my  appointed 
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time,'  saith  he,  '  I  will  wait  till  my  change  come  :'  he  would 
not  be  weary  while  he  lived  of  his  afflictions,  '  because  the  days 
of  man  are  few,  and  full  of  trouble  :'  if  they  are  full  of  trouble, 
and  that  be  a  saddening  consideration  ;  yet  they  are  few,  and 
that  maketh  amends,  that  is  comfortable. 

7.  I  add,  that  it  is  somewhat  consolatory  to  consider  that  the 
worse  our  condition  is  here,  the  better  we  may  hope  our  future 
state  will  be  ;  the  more  trouble  and  sorrow  we  endure,  the  less 
of  worldly  satisfaction  we  enjoy  here,  the  less  punishment  we 
have  to  fear,  the  more  comfort  we  may  hope  to  find  hereafter  : 
for  as  it  is  a  woful  thing  to  have  received  our  portion,  to  have 
enjoyed  our  consolation  in  this  life,  so  it  is  a  happy  thing  to 
have  undergone  our  pain  here.  A  purgatory  under  ground  is 
probably  a  fable ;  but  a  purgatory  on  earth  hath  good  foun- 
dations; God  is  wont  so  to  order  it,  that  all  men,  that  espe- 
cially good  men,  shall  undergo  it :  for,  *  What  son  is  there 
whom  the  father  doth  not  chasten  V  '  All  that  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution.' 

8.  A  like  consolation  it  is  to  consider  that  wealth  and  pros- 
perity are  great  talents,  for  the  improvement  of  which  we  must 
render  a  strict  account,  so  that  '  to  whom  much  is  given,  from 
him  much  shall  be  required  ;'  so  that  they  are,  in  effect,  a  bur- 
den, from  which  poverty  includes  an  exemption  :  for  the  less 
we  have,  the  less  we  have  to  do,  the  less  we  are  responsible  for  ; 
our  burthen  is  smaller,  our  account  will  be  more  easy. 

9.  I  shall,  in  reference  to  our  condition  and  the  nature  of 
those  things  which  cause  our  discontent,  but  propose  one  consi- 
deration more,  or  ask  one  question  :  What  is  it  that  we  do  want  , 
or  wait  for?  Is  it  any  good  we  want,  which  by  our  care  and 
industry  we  can  procure  ;  is  it  any  evil  that  afflicteth  us,  which 
by  the  like  means  we  can  evade  ?  If  it  be  so,  why  then  do  we 
not  vigorously  apply  ourselves  to  the  business  ;  why  do  we 
not,  instead  of  idle  vexation  and  ineffectual  complaints,  use  the 
means  offered  for  our  relief?  Do  we  like  and  love  trouble  ?  let 
us  then  be  content  to  bear  it,  let  us  hug  it  and  keep  it  close ; 
if  not,  let  us  employ  the  forces  afforded  us  by  nature,  and  by 
occasion,  to  repel  and  remove  it. 

But  if  we  grieve  and  moan,  because  we  cannot  obtain  some 
good  above  our  reach,  or  not  decline  some  unavoidable  evil, 
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what  do  we  thereby  but  palpably  express  our  folly,  and  wilfully 
heighten  our  woe  ;  adding  voluntary  displeasure  to  the  heap  of 
necesary  want  or  pain ;  impressing  more  deeply  on  ourselves 
the  sense  of  them  ?  in  such  a  case  patience  is  instead  of  a  re- 
medy, which,  though  it  do  not  thoroughly  cure  the  malady,  yet 
it  somewhat  alleviateth  it,  preventing  many  bad  symptoms, 
and  assuaging  the  paroxysms  thereof.  What  booteth  it  to 
wince  and  kick  against  our  fortune  ?  to  do  so  will  inflame  us, 
and  make  us  foam,  but  will  not  relieve  or  ease  us  :  if  we  cannot 
get  out  of  the  net,  or  the  cage,  to  flutter  and  flounce  will  do 
i  nothing  but  batter  and  bruise  us. 

But  farther,  to  allay  our  discontents,  let  us  consider  the 
world,  and  general  state  of  men  here. 

1.  Look  first  on  the  world,  as  it  is  commonly  managed  and 
ordered  by  men :  thou  perhaps  art  displeased  that  thou  dost 
not  prosper  and  thrive  therein  ;  that  thou  dost  not  share  in  the 
goods  of  it;  that  its  accommodations  and  preferments  are  all 
snapt  from  thee  ;  that  thy  pretences  are  not  satisfied,  and  thy 
designs  fail :  this  thou  dost  take  to  be  somewhat  hard  and  un- 
equal, and  therefore  art  grieved.  But  if  thou  art  wise,  thou 
shouldst  not  wonder ;  if  thou  art  good,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
vexed  hereat :  for  thou  hast  not,  perhaps,  any  capacity  for  this 
world ;  thy  temper  and  disposition  are  not  framed  to  suit  with 
its  way  ;  thy  principles  and  rules  do  clash  with  it,  thy  resolu- 
tions and  designs  do  not  well  comport  with  prosperity  here ; 
thou  canst  not,  or  wilt  not  use  the  means  needful  to  compass 
worldly  ends  :  thou  perhaps  hast  a  meek,  quiet,  modest,  sincere, 
steady  disposition  ;  thou  canst  not  be  pragmatical  and  boister- 
ous, eager  and  fierce,  importunately  troublesome,  intolerably 
confident,  unaccountably  versatile  and  various :  thou  hast  cer- 
tain pedantic  notions  about  right  and  wrong,  certain  romantic 
fancies  about  another  world,  (unlike  to  this,)  which  thou  dost 
stiffly  adhere  to,  and  which  have  an  influence  on  thy  actions  : 
thou  hast  a  squeamish  conscience,  which  cannot  relish  this, 
cannot  digest  that  advantageous  course  of  proceeding ;  a  scru- 
pulous humor,  that  hainpereth  thee,  and  curbeth  thee  from  at- 
tempting many  things  which  would  serve  thy  purpose ;  thou 
hast  a  spice  of  silly  generosity,  which  maketh  divers  profitable 
ways  of  acting  (such  as  forging  and  feigning,  supplanting  others 
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by  detraction  and  calumny,  soothing  and  flattering  people)  to 
be  below  thee,  and  unworthy  of  thee  ;  thou  thinkest  thyself 
obliged,  and  art  peremptorily  resolved  to  observe  strict  rules  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  of  charity,  to  speak  as  thou  meanest,  to 
do  as  thou  wouldest  be  done  to,  to  wrong  no  man  anywise,  to 
consider  and  tender  the  case  of  other  men  as  thine  own  :  thy 
designs  are  honest  and  moderate,  conducible  to  (or  at  least  con- 
sistent with)  the  public  good,  injurious  or  hurtful  to  no  man  ; 
thou  earnest  on  thy  designs  by  fairways,  by  a  modest  care  and 
harmless  diligence ;  nor  canst  be  drawn  to  use  any  other,  how 
seemingly  needful  soever,  which  do  savor  of  fraud,  violence, 
any  sort  of  wrong  or  baseness :  thou  hast  an  honest  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  mind,  which  will  not  let  thee  condescend  to  use 
those  sly  tricks,  crooked  ways  and  shifts,  which  commonly  are 
the  compendious  and  most  effectual  ways  of  accomplishing 
designs  here  :  thou  art,  in  fine,  (like  Helvidius  Priscus,)  in 
thy  dealings  and  proceedings,  pervicax  recti,  wilfully  and 
peevishly  honest :  such  an  one  perhaps  thou  art,  and  such  is 
thy  way  ;  and  canst  thou  hope  to  be  anybody,  or  get  anything 
here  ?  shall  such  a  superstitious  fop,  such  a  conscientious  sim- 
pleton, such  a  bashful  sneaksby,  so  fantastic  a  philosopher  pre- 
tend to  any  thing  here?  No:  thou  art  here  piscis  in  arido, 
quite  out  of  thy  element ;  this  world  is  not  for  thee  to  thrive  in. 

This  world  is  for  worldlings  to  possess  and  enjoy :  it  was, 
say  the  Rabbins,  made  for  the  presumptuous  ;  and  although 
God  did  not  altogether  design  it  for  them,  yet  men  have  almost 
made  it  so:  they  are  best  qualified  to  thrive  in  it,  who  can 
lustily  bustle  and  scramble;  who  can  fiercely  swagger  and 
huff;  who  can  fawn  ;  who  can  wind  and  wriggle  like  a  serpent ; 
who  can  finely  cog  and  gloze  ;  who  can  neatly  shuffle  and 
juggle;  who  can  shrewdly  overreach  and  undermine  others; 
those  slippery  wily  artists,  who  can  veer  any  whither  with  any 
wind  ;  those  men  of  impregnable  confidence,  who  can  insist  on 
any  pretences  ;  who  can  be  indefatigably  and  irresistibly  urgent, 
nor  will  be  repulsed  or  baffled  by  any  means ;  those  who  have 
a  temper  so  lax  and  supple,  that  they  can  bend  it  to  any  com- 
pliance advantageous  to  them  ;  who  have  a  spirit  so  limber, 
that  they  can  stretch  it  any  whither  ;  who  have  face  enough, 
and  conscience  little  enough  to  do  anything;  who  have  no 
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certain  principles,  but  such  as  will  sort  with  their  interests;  no 
rules  but  such  Lesbian  and  leaden  ones,  that  easily  may  be 
accommodated  to  their  purposes;  whose  designs  all  tend  to 
their  own  private  advantage,  without  any  regard  to  the  public, 
or  to  the  good  of  others  ;  who  can  use  any  means  conducible 
to  such  designs,  boggling  at  nothing  which  serveth  their  pur- 
pose ;  not  caring  what  they  say,  be  it  true  or  false  ;  what  they 
do,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  so  it  seem  profitable :  this  is  called 
wisdom,  prudence,  dexterity,  ability,  knowlege  of  men  and  of 
the  world,  and  I  know  not  what  beside  ;  in  the  Scripture,  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  and  of  the  flesh,  craft,  guile,  deceit, 
Kvfieia,  &c.  For  such  persons  it  is  to  flourish  in  this  world  : 
'  Behold,  these,'  saith  the  psalmist,  '  are  the  ungodly,  who 
prosper  in  the  world,  and  who  increase  in  riches ;  they  are  not 
in  trouble  as  other  men,  neither  are  they  plagued  like  other 
men  ;  their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  they  have  more  than 
heart  could  wish  :'  they  it  is  who  love  the  world,  who  seek  it, 
who  study  and  labor  for  it,  who  spend  all  their  time,  and  em- 
ploy all  their  care  about  it ;  and  is  it  not  fit  they  should  have 
it?  Is  it  not  a  pity  they  should  miss  it ?  Is  it  not  natural 
that  they  '  who  sow  to  the  flesh,  should  reap  from  the  flesh  V 
Should  not  they  who  use  the  proper  means  obtain  the  end  ? 
Should  not  they  arrive  at  the  place,  who  proceed  in  the  direct 
road  thither  ? 

But  for  thee,  who  canst  not  find  in  thy  heart  to  use  the 
means,  why  dost  thou  hope  to  compass  the  end,  or  grieve  for 
not  attaining  it  ?  Why  dost  thou  blend  and  jumble  such  in- 
consistencies together,  as  the  eager  desires  of  this,  and  the  hopes 
of  another  world  ?  It  becometh  not  such  a  gallant  to  whine 
and  pule.  If  thou  wilt  be  brave,  be  brave  indeed  ;  singly  and 
thoroughly  ;  be  not  a  double-hearted  mongrel  ;  think  not  of 
satisfying  thy  mind,  and  driving  on  other  interests  together;  of 
enjoying  the  conceit  of  being  an  honest  man,  with  the  design  of 
being  a  rich  or  great  man  ;  of  arriving  to  the  happiness  of  the 
other  world,  and  attaining  prosperity  in  this.  Wouldest  thou 
enjoy  both  these  ?  what  conscience  is  there  in  that?  Leave  ra- 
ther this  world  unto  those  who  are  more  fit  for  it,  who  seem 
better  to  deserve  it,  who  venture  so  much,  and  take  such  pains 
for  it ;  do  not  go  to  rob  them  of  this  slender  reward,  but  with 
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content  see  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  hazard  : 
be  thou  satisfied  with  the  consequences  of  thy  virtuous  resolu- 
tions and  proceedings :  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  live  inno- 
cently, modestly,  and  conscientiously,  do  it,  and  be  satisfied  ; 
spoil  not  thine  expectations  by  repining  at  the  want  of  those 
things,  which  thy  circumstances  render  incompatible  with  them  : 
follow  effectually  the  holy  patriarchs  and  Apostles,  who  with- 
out regret  forsook  all,  and  cheerfully  went  thither,  whither 
conscience  and  duty  called  them  :  if  thou  art  not  willing  to  do 
so,  why  dost  thou  pretend  to  the  same  principles,  or  hope  for 
the  like  rewards  ?  But,  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  world 
as  man  hath  made  it,  consider  that  this  world  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture or  design,  a  place  of  perfect  ease  and  convenience,  of  pure 
delight  and  satisfaction.  What  is  this  world  but  a  region  of 
tumult  and  trouble;  a  theatre  of  vanity  and  disasters;  the  king- 
dom of  care,  of  fear,  of  grief  and  pain;  of  satiety,  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  regret  and  repentance  ?  we  came  not  hither  to  do  our 
will,  or  enjoy  our  pleasure  ;  we  are  not  born  to  make  laws  for 
ourselves,  or  to  pick  our  condition  here  :  no,  this  world  is  a 
place  of  banishment  from  our  first  country,  and  the  original  fe- 
licity we  were  designed  to  ;  this  life  is  a  state  of  travel  toward 
another  better  country,  and  seat  of  rest ;  and  well  it  is  in  such 
cases,  (well  it  is,  I  say,  for  us,  as  exiles  and  travellers,)  if  we 
can  find  any  tolerable  accommodation,  if  we  can  make  any  hard 
shift :  it  should  not  be  strange  to  us,  if  in  this  our  peregrination 
we  do  meet  with  rough  passages,  foul  ways,  hard  lodging,  scant 
or  coarse  fare;  if  we  complain  of  such  things,  we  do  not  surely 
consider  where  we  are,  whence  we  came,  whither  we  are  going  ; 
we  forget  that  we  are  the  sous  of  Adam,  the  heirs  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  who  have  forfeited  our  rest  and  joy  on  earth  ;  we  con- 
sider not  how  unavoidable  the  effects  are  of  that  fatal  condemna- 
tion and  curse  which  followed  our  first  transgression  ;  we  mind 
not  that  the  perfection  and  purity  of  the  blessings  we  have  lost 
is  not  to  be  found  on  this  side  the  celestial  paradise.  This 
world  is  purposely  made  somewhat  unpleasant  to  us,  lest  we 
should  overmuch  delight  in  it,  be  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  wish 
to  set  up  our  rest  here,  and  say,  Bonum  est  esse  hie,  '  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here.' 

This  life  is  a  state  of  probation  and  exercise,  like  to  that 
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(which  prefigured  and  represented  it)  of  God's  people  in  the 
wilderness,  wherein  God  leadeth  us  through  many  difficulties 
and  hazards,  in  many  wants  and  hardships,  to  'humble  and 
prove  us,'  in  order  to  the  fitting  us  for  another  more  happy 
state. 

'  No  temptation  therefore  (or  affliction)  can  seize  on  us,  but 
such  as  is  human  ;'  that  is,  such  as  is  natural  and  proper  to  men  : 
it  is  the  consideration  which  St.  Paul  useth,  to  comfort  and 
support  us  in  troubles  ;  and  a  plainly  good  one  it  is  :  for  seeing 
man,  as  Eliphaz  saith,  '  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  up- 
ward ;'  that  nothing  is  more  natural  to  any  thiug  than  trouble 
is  to  us;  if  we  are  displeased  therewith,  we  are  in  effect  dis- 
pleased that  we  are  men;  it  implieth  that  we  gladly  would 
put  off  our  nature,  and  cease  to  be  ourselves ;  we  grieve  that  we 
are  come  to  live  in  this  world  ;  and  as  well  might  we  be  vexed 
that  we  are  not  angels,  or  that  we  are  not  yet  in  heaven,  which 
is  the  only  place  exempt  from  inconveniences  and  troubles, 
where  alone  '  there  is  no  sorrow,  no  clamor,  no  pain.' 

It  hath  always  been,  and  it  will  ever  be,  an  universal  com- 
plaint and  lamentation,  that  the  life  of  man  and  trouble  are  in- 
dividual companions,  continually  and  closely  sticking  one  to 
the  other ;  that  life  and  misery  are  but  several  names  of  the 
same  thing;  that  our  state  here  is  nothing  else  but  a  combina- 
tion of  various  evils,  (made  up  of  cares,  of  labors,  of  dangers,  of 
disappointments,  of  discords,  of  disquiets,  of  diseases,  of  mani- 
fold pains  and  sorrows;)  that  all  ages,  from  wailing  infancy  to 
querulous  decrepitness,  and  all  conditions,  from  the  careful 
sceptre  to  the  painful  spade,  are  fraught  with  many  great  incon- 
veniences peculiar  to  each  of  them  ;  that  all  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  overspread  with  mischiefs  as  with  a  general  and  perpetual 
deluge  ;  that  nothing  perfectly  sound,  nothing  safe,  nothing  sta- 
ble, nothing  serene  is  here  to  be  found  :  this  with  one  sad  voice 
all  mankind  resoundeth ;  this  our  poets  are  ever  moanfully 
singing,  this  our  philosophers  do  gravely  inculcate ;  this  the  ex- 
perience of  all  times  loudly  proclaimeth  :  for  what  are  all  his- 
tories but  continual  registers  of  the  evils  incident  to  men  ?  what 
do  they  all  describe,  but  wars  and  slaughters,  mutinies  and  se- 
ditions, tumults  and  confusions,  devastations  and  ruins  ?  What 
do  they  tell  us,  but  of  men  furiously  striving  together,  circuni- 
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venting,  spoiling,  destroying  one  other  ?  what  do  we  daily  hear 
reported,  but  cruel  broils,  bloody  battles,  and  tragical  events  ; 
s;reat  numbers  of  men  slain,  wounded,  hurried  into  captivity ; 
cities  sacked  and  rased,  countries  harassed  and  depopulated, 
kingdoms  and  commonwealths  overturned  ?  what  do  we  see 
before  us  but  men  carking,  toiling,  bickering  ;  some  worn  out 
with  labor,  some  pining  away  for  want,  some  groaning  under 
pain  ?  And  amidst  so  many  common  miseries  and  misfortunes, 
in  so  generally  confused  and  dismal  a  state  of  things,  is  it  not 
ridiculously  absurd  for  us,  doth  it  not  argue  in  us  a  prodigious 
fondness  of  self-love,  heinously  to  resent,  or  impatiently  to  be- 
moan our  particular  and  private  crosses  ?  May  not  reasonably 
that  expostulation  of  Jeremy  to  Baruch  reach  us?  '  The  Lord 
saith  thus,  Behold,  that  which  I  have  built  I  will  break  down; 
and  that  which  I  have  planted  I  will  pluck  up,  even  this  whole 
land.  And  seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  seek  them 
not;  for  behold  I  will  bring  evil  on  all  flesh.' 

4.  Again,  if  we  more  closely  and  particularly  survey  the  states 
of  other  men,  (of  our  brethren  everywhere,  of  our  neighbors  all 
about  us,)  and  compare  our  case  with  theirs,  our  condition 
hardly  can  appear  to  us  so  bad  but  that  we  have  many  consorts 
and  associates  therein  ;  many  as  ill,  many  far  worse  bestead 
than  ourselves.  How  many  of  our  brethren  in  the  world  may 
we  observe  conflicting  with  extreme  penury  and  distress  ;  how 
many  undergoing  continual  hard  drudgeries  to  maintain  their 
lives;  how  many  sorely  pinched  with  hunger  and  cold;  how 
many  tortured  with  grievous  sickness  ;  how  many  oppressed 
with  debt ;  how  many  shut  up  under  close  restraint;  how  many 
detained  in  horrible  slavery  ;  how  many  by  the  wasting  rage  of 
war  rifled  of  their  goods,  driven  from  their  homes,  dispossessed 
of  all  comfortable  subsistence  ?  How  many,  in  fine,  passing 
their  lives  in  all  the  inconveniences  of  rude,  beggarly,  sordid, 
and  savage  barbarism  ?  And  who  of  us  have,  in  any  measure, 
tasted  of  these,  or  of  the  like  calamities  ?  Yet  are  these  suf- 
ferers, all  of  them,  the  same  in  nature  with  us;  many  of  them 
(as  reason,  as  humility,  as  charity  do  oblige  us  to  believe)  de- 
>erve  as  well,  divers  of  them  much  better  than  ourselves  :  what 
reason  then  can  we  have  to  conceive  our  case  so  hard,  or  to 
complain  thereof?    Were  we  the  only  persons  exposed  to  trouj 
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ble,  or  the  single  marks  of  adverse  fortune;  could  we  truly  say 
with  the  prophet,  '  Behold,  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  my  sor- 
row ;'  we  might  seem  a  little  unhappy  :  but  since  we  have  so 
much  good  company  in  our  conceived  woe  ;  since  it  is  so  ordi- 
nary a  thing  to  be  poor  and  distressed  ;  since  '  our  case  is,'  as 
the  poet  speaketh,  '  not  rare,  but  commonly  known,  trite,  and 
drawn  out  from  the  heap  of  lots  offered  to  men  by  fortune 
since  pitiful  objects  do  thus  environ  and  inclose  us ;  it  is  plainly 
reasonable,  humane,  and  just,  that  we  should  without  murmur- 
ing take  and  bear  our  lot :  for  what  privilege  have  we  to  allege, 
that  we  rather  than  others  should  be  untouched  by  the  griev- 
ances to  which  mankind  is  obnoxious  ?    Whence  may  we  pre- 
tend to  be  the  special  favorites,  minions,  privadoes,  aud  darlings 
of  fortune  ?    Why  may  not  God  well  deal  with  us,  as  he  doth 
with  other  men  ?  what  grounds  have  we  to  challenge  or  to  ex- 
pect that  he  should  be  partial  toward  us  ?  why  should  we  ima- 
gine that  he  must  continually  do  miracles  in  our  behalf,  causing 
all  those  evils  which  fall  on  our  neighbors  all  about,  to  skip 
over  us,  bedewing  us,  like  Gideon's  fleece,  with  plenty  and  joy, 
while  all  the  earth  beside  is  dry  ;  causing  us,  like  the  three  chil- 
dren, to  walk  in  the  wide  furnace,  unscorched  and  unsinged  by 
the  flames  encompassing  us  ?    Are  we  not  men  framed  of  the 
same  mould,  are  we  not  sinners  guilty  of  like  offences,  with  the 
meanest  peasant,  the  poorest  beggar,  the  most  wretched  slave 
if  so,  then  a  parity  of  fortune  with  any  men  doth  become  us, 
and  may  be  due  to  us  ;  then  it  is  a  perverse  and  unjust  froward- 
ness  to  be  displeased  with  our  lot  :  we  may,  if  we  please,  pity 
the  common  state  of  men,  but  we  cannot  reasonably  complain 
of  our  own ;  doing  so  plainly  doth  argue  that  we  do  immea- 
surably overprize  and  over-love  ourselves.    When  once  a  great 
king  did  excessively  and  obstinately  grieve  for  the  death  of  his 
wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  a  philosopher  observing  it,  told 
him,  '  that  he  was  ready  to  comfort  him  by  restoring  her  to 
life,   supposing  only  that  he  would  supply  what  was  needful 
toward  the  performing  it.'    The  king  said,  '  He  was  ready  to 
furnish  him  with  any  thing.'     The  philosopher  answered,  '  that 
he  was  provided  with  all  things  necessary,  except  one  thing  :' 
what  that  was  the  king  demanded;   he  replied,  'that  if  he 
would  on  his  wife's  tomb  inscribe  the  names  of  three  persons  who 
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never  mourned,  she  presently  would  revive :'  the  king,  after  in- 
quiry, told  the  philosopher  that  he  could  not  find  one  such 
man  :  '  Why  then,  O  absurdest  of  all  men,'  said  the  philoso- 
pher smiling,  '  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  moan  as  if  thou  hadst 
alone  fallen  into  so  grievous  a  case  ;  whenas  thou  canst  not  find 
one  person  that  ever  was  free  from  such  domestic  affliction  !'* 
So  might  the  naming  one  person,  exempted  from  inconveniences 
like  to  those  we  undergo,  be  safely  proposed  to  us  as  a  certain 
cure  of  ours;  but  if  we  find  the  condition  impossible,  then  is 
the  generality  of  the  case  a  sufficient  ground  of  content  to  us  ; 
then  may  we,  as  the  wise  poet  adviseth.t  '  solace  our  own  evils 
by  the  evils  of  others,'  so  frequent  and  obvious  to  us. 

5.  We  are  indeed  very  apt  to  look  upward  toward  those 
few,  who,  in  supposed  advantages  of  life,  (in  wealth,  dignity, 
or  reputation,)  do  seem  to  transcend,  or  to  precede  us,  grudg- 
ing and  repining  at  their  fortune;  but  seldom  do  we  cast  down 
our  eyes  on  those  innumerably  many  good  people,  who  lie  be- 
neath us  in  all  manner  of  accommodations,  pitying  their  mean 
or  hard  condition  ;  like  racers,  we  look  forward,  and  pursue 
those  who  go  before  us,  but  reflect  not  backward,  or  consider 
those  who  come  behind  us :  two  or  three  outshining  us  in  some 
slender  piece  of  prosperity,  doth  raise  dissatisfaction  in  us; 
while  the  doleful  state  of  millions  doth  little  affect  us  with  any 
regard  or  compassion  :  hence  so  general  discontent  springeth, 
hence  so  few  are  satisfied  with  their  condition,  an  epidemical 
eyesore  molesting  every  man  :  for  there  is  no  man,  of  whatso- 
ever condition,  who  is  not  in  some  desirable  things  outstripped 
by  others ;  none  is  so  high  in  fortune,  but  another,  in  wit  or 
wisdom,  in  health,  or  strength,  or  beauty,  in  reputation  or 
esteem  of  men,  may  seem  to  excel  him:  he  therefore  looking 
with  an  evil  or  envious  eye  on  such  persons,  and  with  senseless 
disregard  passing  over  the  rest  of  men,  doth  easily  thereby  lose 
his  ease  and  satisfaction  from  his  own  estate  :  whereas  if  we 
would  consider  the  case  of  most  men,  we  should  see  abundant 

*  "En  fi>  TravTuv  aToiruTare  Bpujvus  avalS^v,  ws  ii6vos  aXyewip  roaovrq)  avfi- 
7rAa/c6(s,  o  jurjSe  eVa  tCiv  iranroTt  "yeyovoruv  aixoipov  oiVeiov  TrdOovs  (Xav  evpe'tv. — 
Jul.  Ep.  38. 

f  UaprfySpu  Ta  Ka/ca  St'  kripwv  ko.kwv. — Menand. 
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reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  own ;  if  we  would  a  little  feel 
the  calamities  of  our  neighbors,  we  should  little  resent  our  own 
crosses ;  a  kindly  commiseration  of  others'  more  grievous 
disasters  would  drown  the  sense  of  our  lesser  disappoint- 
ments. 

If  with  any  competent  needfulness  we  view  persons  and 
things  before  us,  we  shall  easily  discern  that  what  absolutely 
seemeth  great  and  weighty  is  indeed  comparatively  very  small 
and  light ;  that  things  are  not  so  unequally  dispensed,  but  that 
we  have  our  full  share  in  good,  and  no  more  than  our  part  in 
evil ;  that  Socrates  had  reason  to  suppose  that,  '  if  we  should 
bring  into  one  common  stock  all  our  mishaps,  so  that  each 
should  receive  his  portion  of  them,  gladly  the  most  would  take 
up  their  own,  and  go  their  ways  that  consequently  it  is  both 
iniquity  and  folly  in  us  to  complain  of  our  lot. 

6.  If  even  we  would  take  care  diligently  to  compare  our  state 
with  the  state  of  those  whom  we  are  apt  most  to  admire  and 
envy,  it  would  afford  matter  of  consolation  and  content  unto  us. 
What  is  the  state  of  the  greatest  persons,  (of  the  world's  princes 
and  grandees,)  what  but  a  state  encompassed  with  snares  and 
temptations  numberless  ;  which,  without  extreme  caution  and 
constancy,  force  of  reason,  and  command  of  all  appetites  and 
passions,  cannot  be  avoided,  and  seldom  are?  What  but  a 
state  of  pompous  trouble,  and  gay  servility ;  of  living  in  conti- 
nual noise  and  stir,  environed  with  crowds  and  throngs ;  of 
being  subject  to  the  urgency  of  business  and  the  tediousness  of 
ceremony  ;  of  being  abused  by  perfidious  servants  and  mocked 
by  vile  flatterers;  of  being  exposed  to  common  censure  and 
obloquy,  to  misrepresentation,  misconstruction,  and  slander  ; 
having  the  eyes  of  all  men  intent  on  their  actions,  and  as  many 
severe  judges  as  watchful  spectators  of  them;  of  being  ac- 
countable for  many  men's  faults,  and  bearing  the  blame  of  all 
miscarriages  about  them  ;  of  being  responsible,  in  conscience, 
for  the  miscarriages  and  mishaps  which  come  from  the  influ- 
ence of  our  counsels,  our  examples,  &c.  of  being  pestered  and 
pursued  with  pretences,  with  suits,  with  complaints,  the  neces- 
sary result  whereof  is  to  displease  or  provoke  very  many,  to 
oblige  or  satisfy  very  few  ;  of  being  frequently  engaged  in  re- 
sentments of  ingratitude,  of  treachery,  of  neglects,  of  defects  in 
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duty,  and  breaches  of  trust  toward  them  ;  of  being  constrained 
to  comply  with  the  humors  and  opinion  of  men  ;  of  anxious 
care  to  keep,  and  jealous  fear  of  losing  all  ;  of  danger  and 
being  objected  to  the  traitorous  attempts  of  bold  malecontents, 
of  fierce  zealots,  and  wild  fanatics  ;  of  wanting  the  most  solid 
and  savory  comforts  of  life,  true  friendship,  free  conversation, 
certain  leisure,  privacy,  and  retireduess,  for  enjoying  them- 
selves, their  time,  their  thoughts,  as  they  think  good  ;  of  satiety 
and  being  cloyed  with  all  sorts  of  enjoyments :  in  fine,  of  being 
paid  with  false  coin  for  all  their  cares  and  pains,  receiving  for 
them  scarce  any  thing  more  but  empty  shows  of  respect,  and 
hollow  acclamations  of  praise  ;  (whence  the  psalmist  might 
well  say,  '  surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of 
high  degree  a  lie;'  a  lie,  for  that  their  state  cheateth  us,  ap- 
pearing so  specious,  yet  being  really  so  inconvenient  and 
troublesome.)  Such  is  the  state  of  the  greatest  men  ;  such  as 
hath  made  wise  princes  weary  of  themselves,  ready  to  acknow- 
lege,  that  if  men  knew  the  weight  of  a  crown,  none  would  take 
it  up;  apt  to  think  with  Pope  Adrian,  who  made  this  epitaph 
for  himself :  '  Here  lieth  Adrian  the  Sixth,  who  thought  nothing 
in  his  life  to  have  befallen  him  more  unhappy,  than  that  he 
ruled:'*  such,  in  fine,  their  state,  as  on  due  consideration  we 
should,  were  it  offered  to  our  choice,  never  embrace  ;  such 
indeed,  as  in  sober  judgment,  we  cannot  prefer  before  the  most 
narrow  and  inferior  fortune  :  how  then  can  we  reasonably  be 
displeased  with  our  condition,  when  we  may  even  pity  empe- 
rors and  kings,  when  in  reality  we  are  as  well,  perhaps  are 
much  better  than  they  ? 

7.  Farther,  it  may  induce  and  engage  us  to  be  content,  to 
consider  what  commonly  hath  been  the  lot  of  good  men  in  the 
world :  we  shall,  if  we  survey  the  histories  of  all  times,  rind 
the  best  men  to  have  sustained  most  grievous  crosses  and 
troubles ;  scarce  is  there  in  holy  Scripture  recorded  any  person 
eminent  and  illustrious  for  goodness,  who  hath  not  tasted 
deeply  of  wants  and  distresses.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  and  especial  friend  of  God,  was  called  out  of  his 

*  Hie  situs  est  Adiianus  VI.  qui  nihil  sibi  in  vita  infelicius  duxit, 
quam  quod  imperavit. — Lud.  Guicciard.  P.  Jovius  in  vit. 
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country,  and  from  his  kindred,  to  wander  in  a  strange  land, 
and  lodge  in  tents,  without  any  fixed  habitation.  Jacob  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  slavish  toil,  and  in  his  old  age  was  in 
reflexion  on  his  life  moved  to  say,  '  that  the  days  of  his  pilgri- 
mage had  been  few  and  evil.'  Joseph  was  maligned  and  per- 
secuted by  his  brethren,  sold  away  for  a  slave,  slandered  for  a 
most  heinous  crime,  thrust  into  a  grievous  prison,  where  '  his 
feet  were  hurt  with  fetters,  and  his  soul  came  into  iron.' 
Moses  was  forced  to  fly  away  for  his  life,  to  become  a  vagabond 
in  a  foreign  place,  to  feed  sheep  for  his  livelihood ;  to  spend 
afterward  the  best  of  his  life  in  contesting  with  an  obstinately 
perverse  prince,  and  in  leading  a  mistrustful,  refractory,  muti- 
nous people,  for  forty  years'  time,  through  a  vast  and  wild 
desert.  Job,  what  a  stupendous  heap  of  mischiefs  did  toge- 
ther fall  and  lie  heavy  on  him  ?  ('  Thou  writest  bitter  things 
against  me,'  he  might  well  say.)  David,  how  often  was  he 
plunged  in  saddest  extremity,  and  reduced  to  the  hardest  shifts; 
being  '  hunted  like  a  partridge  in  the  wilderness'  by  an  envious 
master,  forced  to  counterfeit  madness  for  his  security  among 
barbarous  infidels  ;  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  and  perse- 
cuted by  his  own  most  favored  son  ;  deserted  by  his  servants, 
reproached  and  scorned  by  his  subjects  ?  Elias  was  driven 
long  to  skulk  for  his  life,  and  to  shift  for  his  livelihood  in  the 
wilderness.  Jeremy  was  treated  as  an  impostor  and  a  traitor, 
and  cast  into  a  miry  dungeon  ;  finding  matter  from  his  suffer- 
ings for  his  doleful  lamentations,  and  having  thence  occasion  to 
exclaim,  '  I  am  the  man  that  have  seen  affliction  by  the  rod  of 
his  wrath,'  &c.  Which  of  the  prophets  were  not  persecuted 
and  misused  ?  as  St.  Stephen  asked.  The  Apostles  were 
pinched  with  all  kinds  of  want,  harassed  with  all  sorts  of  toil, 
exposed  to  all  manner  of  hazards,  persecuted  with  all  variety 
of  contumelies  and  pains  that  can  be  imagined  :  above  all,  our 
Lord  himself  beyond  expression  was  '  a  man  of  sorrow,  and 
acquainted  with  grief,'  surpassing  all  men  in  suffering  as  he 
did  excel  them  in  dignity  and  in  virtue ;  extreme  poverty, 
'  having  not  so  much  as  where  to  lay  his  head,'  was  his  portion  ; 
to  undergo  continual  labor  and  travel,  without  any  mixture  of 
carnal  ease  or  pleasure,  was  his  state ;  in  return  for  the  highest 
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goofl-will  and  choicest  benefits,  to  receive  most  cruel  hatred 
and  grievous  injuries,  to  be  loaded  with  the  bitterest  reproaches, 
the  foulest  slanders,  the  sorest  pains  which  most  spiteful  malice 
could  invent,  or  fiercest  rage  inflict,  this  was  his  lot :  '  Am  I 
poor  V  so,  may  one  say,  was  he  to  extremity ;  Am  I  slighted 
of  the  world  ?  so  was  he  notoriously  ;  Am  I  disappointed  and 
crossed  in  my  designs?  so  was  he  continually,  all  his  most 
painful  endeavors  having  small  effect :  Am  I  deserted  or 
betrayed  of  friends  ?  so  was  he  by  those  who  were  most  inti- 
mate, and  most  obliged  to  him;  Am  I  reviled,  slandered, 
misused?  Was  not  he  so  beyond  all  comparison  most  out- 
rageously ? 

Have  all  these,  and  many  more,  of  '  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy,'  undergone  all  sorts  of  inconvenience,  being  des- 
titute, afflicted,  tormented  ;  and  shall  we  then  disdain  or  be 
sorry  to  be  found  in  such  company?  '  Having  such  a  cloud  of 
martyrs,  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.' 
Is  it  not  an  honor,  should  it  not  be  a  comfort  to  us,  that  we  do 
in  condition  resemble  them?  If  God  hath  thus  dealt  with 
those,  who  of  all  men  have  been  dearest  to  him,  shall  we  take 
it  ill  at  his  hands,  that  he  in  any  manner  dealeth  so  with  us? 
Can  we  pretend,  can  we  hope,  can  we  even  wish  to  be  used 
better  than  God's  first-born,  and  our  Lord  himself  hath  been  ? 
If  we  do,  are  we  not  monstrously  fond  and  arrogant?  especially 
considering  that  it  is  not  only  an  ordinary  fortune,  but  the 
peculiar  character  of  God's  chosen,  and  children,  to  be  often 
crossed,  checked,  and  corrected;  even  Pagans  have  observed 
it,  and  avowed  there  is  great  reason  for  it ;  '  God/  saith 
Seneca,  '  hath  a  fatherly  mind  toward  good  men  ;  and  strongly 
Joveth  them  — therefore  after  the  manner  of  severe  parents,  he 
educateth  them  hardly,'  &c.  The  Apostle  doth  in  express 
terms  assure  us  thereof;  for,  'whom,'  saith  he,  'the  Lord 
loveth,  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth.  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as 
with  sons — but  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof  all  (that 
is,  all  good  men,  and  genuine  sons  of  God)  are  partakers,  then 
are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons.'  Would  we  be  illegitimated,  or 
expunged  from  the  number  of  God's  true  children  ;  would  we 
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be  divested  of  his  special  regard  and  good-will  ?  if  not,  why 
do  we  not  gladly  embrace,  and  willingly  sustain  adversity, 
which  is  by  himself  declared  so  peculiar  a  badge  of  his  children, 
so  constant  a  mark  of  his  favor  ?  if  all  good  men  do,  as  the 
Apostle  asserteth,  '  partake  thereof ;'  shall  we,  by  displeasure 
at  it,  show  that  we  desire  to  be  assuredly  none  of  that  party, 
that  we  affect  to  be  discarded  from  that  holy  and  happy 
society?  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  shall  weep 
and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice.'  It  is  peculiarly  the 
lot  of  Christians,  as  such,  in  conformity  to  their  afflicted 
Saviour;  they  are  herein  '  predestinated  to  be  conformable  to 
his  image  ;  to  this  they  are  appointed.'  ('  Let  no  man,'  saith 
St.  Paul,  '  be  moved  by  these  afflictions,  for  ye  know  that  we 
are  appointed  thereunto  :')  to  this  they  are  called,  ('  if  when  ye 
do  well,'  saith  St.  Peter,  '  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently, 
this  is  acceptable  with  God  ;  for  even  hereunto  were  ye  called,') 
this  is  propounded  to  them  as  a  condition  to  be  undertaken 
and  undergone  by  them  as  such  ;  they  are  by  profession  cruci- 
geri,  bearers  of  the  cross ;  ('  if  any  one  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  ;  every 
one  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  must  suffer  persecu- 
tion :')  by  this  are  they  admitted  into  the  state  of  Christians  ; 
('  by  many  afflictions  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;')  this  doth  qualify  them  for  enjoying  the  glorious 
rewards,  which  their  religion  propoundeth  ;  ('  we  are  coheirs 
with  Christ;'  so  that,  'if  we  suffer  together,  we  shall  also 
together  be  glorified  with  him ;  if  we  endure,  we  shall  also 
reign  with  him  :')  and  shall  we  then  pretend  to  be  Christians, 
shall  we  claim  any  benefit  from  thence,  if  we  are  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  law,  to  attend  the  call,  to  comply  with  the  terms 
thereof?  Will  we  enjoy  its  privileges,  can  we  hope  for  its 
rewards,  if  we  will  not  contentedly  undergo  what  it  requireth  ? 
Shall  we  arrive  to  the  end  it  propoundeth,  without  going  in  the 
way  it  prescribeth,  the  way  which  our  Lord  himself  doth  lead 
us  in,  and  himself  hath  trod  before  us  ? 

In  fine,  seeing  adversity  is,  as  hath  been  declared,  a  thing  so 
natural  to  all  men,  so  common  to  most  men,  so  incident  to 
great  men,  so  proper  to  good  men,  so  peculiar  to  Christians, 
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we  have  great  reason  to  observe  the  Apostle's  advice,  '  Beloved, 
wonder  not  concerning  the  fiery  trial,  which  is  to  try  you,  as 
if  some  strange  thing  happened  to  you  ;'  we  should  not  wonder 
at  it  as  a  strange  or  uncouth  thing,  that  we  are  engaged  in  any 
trouble  or  inconvenience  here ;  we  are  consecpiently  not  to  be 
affected  with  it  as  a  thing  very  grievous. 
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Moreover  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  this  duty  itself 
may  be  a  great  inducement  and  aid  to  the  practice  of  it. 

1.  It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  poverty  and  all  sufferance  ; 
removing  them,  or  allaying  all  the  mischief  they  can  do  to  us. 
The  condition  of  him  who  hath  contentment,  a  most  essential 
ingredient  of  happiness,  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  most  pros- 
perous of  mankind. 

2.  Yea  it  is  much  better  than  can  arise  from  any  secular 
prosperity ;  for  satisfaction  springing  from  rational  considera- 
tion and  virtuous  disposition  of  mind,  is  far  more  precious, 
more  noble,  more  solid  and  durable,  more  delectable,  than  that 
which  any  fruition  of  worldly  goods  can  afford  :  this  subject 
fully  enlarged  on. 

3.  Even  the  sensible  smart  of  adversity  is  by  contentedness 
somewhat  tempered  and  eased  :  the  stiller  and  quieter  we  lie 
under  it,  the  less  we  feel  its  violence  and  pungency:  it  is  the 
rubbing  of  our  sores  that  inflames  and  exasperates  them. 

4.  Wherefore,  if  others  in  our  distress  are  uncharitable  to 
us,  refusing  the  help  they  might  or  should  afford  for  our  relief, 
we  may  hereby  become  charitable,  and  great  benefactors  to 
ourselves. 

5.  The  contentedly  bearing  our  condition  is  also  the  most 
hopeful  and  ready  way  of  bettering  it,  and  removing  the  pres- 
sure under  which  we  lie.  It  is  partly  so  in  a  natural  way,  as 
disposing  us  to  embrace  and  employ  advantages  which  occur ; 
and  also  on  a  supernatural  account ;  for  cheerful  submission  to 
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God's  will  pleases  him  much,  and  disposes  him  to  advance  us 
into  a  more  comfortable  state.  It  is  indeed  to  check  our  for- 
ward humor,  to  curb  our  impetuous  desires,  and  to  suppress 
our  fond  admiration  of  worldly  things,  that  God  inflicts  hard- 
ships on  us,  crosses  our  projects,  and  detains  us  in  any  trou- 
blesome state  :  if  then  we  wish  ever  to  be  in  a  good  case  as  to 
this  world,  let  us  learn  to  be  contented  in  a  bad  one.  These 
are  the  most  proper  inducements  to  contentment :  but  besides 
these  there  are  other  means,  some  general,  and  some  more  par- 
ticular, conducive  to  its  production. 

1.  A  constant  endeavor  to  live  well,  and  to  maintain  a  good 
conscience  :  for  he  that  doth  this,  can  hardly  be  dismayed  or 
disturbed  by  any  occurrence  here  :  this  supported  the  Apos- 
tles under  afflictions. 

2.  The  contemplation  of  our  future  state.  By  considering 
heaven  and  its  happiness,  how  low  and  sordid,  how  unworthy 
of  our  care  and  affection,  will  these  inferior  things  appear  ! 
For  this  cause,  saith  St.  Paul,  we  faint  not,  &c. 

3.  Constant  devotion  is  an  excellent  instrument  of  content- 
ment, and  remedy  against  discontent.  It  is  such  in  way  of 
impetration,  procuring  the  removal  or  alleviation  of  our  trou- 
bles ;  for  God  hath  promised  that  he  will  give  good  things  to 
those  that  ask  him,  &c.  :  also  by  procuring  grace  and  aid 
from  God,  which  may  dispose  and  enable  us  to  bear  all  evils 
well ;  which  is  really  much  better  than  a  removal  of  them  ; 
since  they  become  wholesome  and  profitable  to  us.  Devotion 
also  has  immediately  of  itself  a  special  efficacy  to  produce  con- 
tent, strengthening  our  faith,  quickening  our  hope,  and  inflam- 
ing our  love  of  God,  &c.  -These  are  general  remedies  and 
duties.  Farther, 

4.  Reflexion  on  our  own  imperfection  and  unworthiness 
serves  to  produce  contentedness,  by  exciting  a  lively  sense  of 
our  guilt  and  hearty  sorrow  for  it  in  our  minds  :  this  diverts  our 
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sadness  into  its  right  channel,  this  drowns  our  lesser  grief  by 
the  influx  of  a  greater  :  this  point  enlarged  on. 

5.  Another  good  instrument  is  sedulous  application  of  our 
minds  to  honest  employments ;  for  idleness  is  the  great  mother 
and  nurse  of  discontent,  laying  the  mind  open  to  all  melan- 
choly fancies. 

6.  A  like  expedient  to  remove  discontent  is  good  company, 
which  not  only  sometimes  ministers  advice  and  arguments  for 
content,  but  raises  the  drooping  spirits,  &c. 

7.  To  have  right  and  lowly  notions  of  ourselves  is  a  sure 
guardian  and  procurer  of  contentment :  for  answerable  to  a 
man's  judgment  of  himself  are  his  resentments  of  the  dealing 
he  meets  with  from  God  or  man. 

8.  It  conduces  to  this  purpose  to  contemplate  and  resent  the 
public  state  of  things,  the  interest  of  the  world,  of  our  coun- 
try, of  God's  church  :  the  sense  of  public  calamities  will 
drown  that  of  private,  as  unworthy  to  be  considered  and  com- 
pared with  them  ;  the  sense  of  public  prosperity  will  allay  that 
of  particular  misfortune. 

9.  All  hearty  charity  greatly  alleviates  discontent.  If  we 
bear  such  good-will  to  our  neighbor,  as  to  have  a  sincere  com- 
passion of  his  evils  and  complacency  in  his  good,  our  own 
case  will  not  so  much  afflict  us. 

10.  Again,  if  we  would  attain  to  contentment,  we  must  take 
heed  of  settling  our  affections  on  any  worldly  thing,  so  as  very 
highly  to  prize,  and  eagerly  to  pursue  it,  conceiving  our  happi- 
ness to  depend  on  it  :  this  is  disloyalty  toward  our  Maker 
and  best  friend,  from  which  it  is  expedient  we  should  be  re- 
claimed :  this  point  enlarged  on. 

11.  It  is  of  great  influence  towards  contentedness,  with  ear- 
nest and  impartial  regard  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  divested  of  tragical  appearances,  in  which  they  are 
wrapt  by  our  fancy,  or  which  vulgar  prejudices  throw  around 
them  :  these  errors  of  our  minds  will  be  followed  by  a  perverse 
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practice,  productive  of  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction  :  but  if 
we  judge  of  things  as  God  declares,  as  impartial  reason  dic- 
tates, and  as  experience  proves  them,  we  shall  have  little  cause 
to  be  affected  by  the  want  or  presence  of  any  thing  which 
usually  produces  discontent. 

12.  We  should  to  this  purpose  take  especial  care  to  search 
through  our  condition,  and  pick  thence  the  good  that  is  therein, 
making  the  best  of  it,  enjoying  and  improving  it ;  but  what 
is  inconvenient  or  offensive  therein,  declining  it,  diminishing 
it,  tempering  it  as  well  as  we  can,  and  forbearing  to  aggra- 
vate it. 

13.  It  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  producing  content  and 
curing  discontent,  to  rouse  and  fortify  our  faith  in  God,  by 
reflecting  most  seriously  on  the  arguments  and  experiments 
which  assure  us  concerning  God's  particular  providence  over 
us,  and  over  all  :  this  point  enlarged  on.  Conclusion. 
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PHILIPPIANS,  CHAP.  IV. — VERSE  11. 
I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  &c. 

Moreover,  considering  the  nature  of  this  duty  itself,  may 
be  a  great  inducement  and  aid  to  the  practice  of  it. 

1.  It  is  itself  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  poverty  and  all 
sufferance ;  removing  them,  or  allaying  all  the  mischief  they 
can  do  us.  It  is  well  and  truly  said  by  St.  Austin,  Interest 
nonqualia,  sed  qualis  quis  patiatur ;  '  It  is  no  matter  what, 
but  how  disposed  a  man  suffereth  :'  the  chief  mischief  any 
adversity  can  do  us  is  to  render  us  discontent ;  in  that  con- 
sisteth  all  the  sting  and  all  the  venom  thereof;  which  thereby 
being  avoided,  adversity  can  signify  nothing  prejudicial  or 
noxious  to  us;  all  distraction,  all  distemper,  all  disturbance 
from  it  is  by  the  antidote  of  contentedness  prevented  or  cor- 
rected. He  that  hath  his  desires  moderated  to  a  temper  suit- 
able with  his  condition,  that  hath  his  passions  composed  and 
settled  agreeably  to  his  circumstances,  what  can  make  any 
grievous  impression  on  him,  or  render  him  anywise  miserable  ? 
he  that  taketh  himself  to  have  enough,  what  doth  he  need  ?  he 
that  is  well  pleased  to  be  as  he  is,  how  can  he  be  better  ?  what 
can  the  largest  wealth,  or  highest  prosperity  in  the  world,  yield 
more  or  better  than  satisfaction  of  mind  ?  he  that  hath  this  most 
essential  ingredient  of  felicity,  is  he  not  thence  in  effect  most 
fortunate  ?  is  not  at  least  his  condition  as  good  as  that  of  the 
most  prosperous  ? 
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2.  As  good,  do  I  say  ?  yea,  is  it  not  plainly  much  better 
than  can  arise  merely  from  any  secular  prosperity  ?  for 
satisfaction  springing  from  rational  consideration  and  virtuous 
disposition  of  mind,  is  indeed  far  more  precious,  more  noble  and 
worthy,  more  solid  and  durable,  more  sweet  and  delectable, 
than  that  which  any  possession,  or  fruition  of  worldly  goods 
can  afford  :  the  to  cupdapTOv  tov  npqieos,  Kat  yrrvj^lov  m  ev/na.Tos, 
•  incorruptibility,'  as  St.  Peter  speaketh,  '  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  is  before  God  of  great  price ;'  before  God,  that  is, 
according  to  the  most  upright  and  certain  judgment,  it  is  the 
most  precious  and  valuable  thing  in  the  world  ;  '  There  is,'  the 
philosopher  could  say,  '  no  spectacle  more  worthy  of  God,'  (or 
grateful  to  him,)  'than  a  good  man  gallantly  combating  with  ill 
fortune.'  Not  to  be  discomposed  or  distempered  in  mind,  not 
to  fret  or  whine,  when  all  things  flow  prosperously  and  accord- 
ing to  our  mind,  is  no  great  praise,  no  sign  of  wisdom,  or  argu- 
ment of  goodness ;  it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  effect  of  sound 
judgment  or  virtuous  affection,  but  a  natural  consequent  of  such 
a  state :  but  when  there  are  evident  occasions  and  urgent 
temptations  to  displeasure,  when  present  sense  and  fancy  do 
prompt  and  provoke  to  murmuring,  then  to  be  satisfied  in  our 
mind,  then  to  keep  our  passions  in  order,  then  to  maintain  good 
humor,  then  to  restrain  our  tongue  from  complaint,  and  to 
govern  our  demeanor  sweetly,  this  is  indeed  honorable  and 
handsome;  to  see  a  worthy  man  sustain  crosses,  wants,  dis- 
graces, with  equanimity  and  cheerfulness,  is  a  most  goodly 
sight:  such  a  person,  to  a  judicious  mind,  appeareth  in  a  far 
more  honorable  and  invidious  state,  than  any  prosperous  man  ; 
his  virtue  shining  in  the  dark  is  far  more  bright  and  fair  :  '  this,' 
as  St.  Peter  saith,  in  a  like  case,  '  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for 
conscience  toward  God  suffereth  grief ;'  if,  in  our  case,  (we 
may  say  after  him,)  a  man,  out  of  conscientious  deference  to 
God's  will,  doth  contentedly  undergo  adversity,  this,  God  is 
ready  to  take  for  an  obligation  on  himself,  and  will  be  disposed 
in  a  manner  to  thank  him  (or  to  reward  him)  for  it :  this  indeed 
amounteth  to  a  demonstration,  that  such  a  person  is  truly  wise 
and  really  good  :  so  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  contented  poor  man 
more  worthy  :  and  it  is  no  less  more  sweet  and  comfortable, 
than  that  of  any  rich  man,  pleasing  himself  in  his  enjoyments  ; 
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contentetlness  satisfieth  the  mind  of  the  one,  abundance  doth 
only  satiate  the  appetites  of  the  other  ;  the  former  is  immate- 
rial and  sprightly,  the  complacence  of  a  man ;  the  latter  is 
gross  and  dull,  like  the  sensuality  of  a  beast;  the  delight  of 
that  sinketh  deep  into  the  heart,  the  pleasure  of  this  dotli  only 
float  in  the  outward  senses,  or  in  the  fancy ;  one  is  a  positive 
comfort,  the  other  but  a  negative  indolency  in  regard  to  the 
mind;  the  poor  good  man's  joy  is  wholly  his  own,  and  home- 
born,  a  lovely  child  of  reason  and  virtue;  the  full  rich  man's 
pleasure  cometli  from  without,  and  is  thrust  into  him  by  im- 
pulses of  sensible  objects. 

Hence  is  the  satisfaction  of  contented  adversity  far  more 
constant,  solid,  and  durable,  than  that  of  prosperity;  it  being 
the  product  of  immutable  reason  abideth  in  the  mind,  and  can- 
not easily  be  driven  thence  by  any  corporeal  impressions, 
which  immediately  cannot  touch  the  mind  ;  whereas  the  other, 
issuing  from  sense,  is  subject  to  all  the  changes  inducible  from 
the  restless  commotions  of  outward  causes  affecting  and  alter- 
ing sense  :  whence  the  satisfaction  proceeding  from  reason  and 
virtue,  the  longer  it  stayeth  the  firmer  and  sweeter  it  groweth, 
turning  into  habit,  and  working  nature  to  an  agreement  with 
it;  whereas  usually  the  joys  of  wealth  and  prosperity  do  soon 
degenerate  into  fastidiousness,  and  terminate  in  bitterness; 
being  '  honey  in  the  mouth,'  but  soon  becoming  '  gall  in  the 
bowels.'  Nothing  indeed  can  affect  the  mind  with  a  truer 
pleasure,  than  the  very  conscience  of  discharging  our  duty 
toward  God  in  bearing  hardship,  imposed  by  his  providence, 
willingly  and  well.  We  have  therefore  much  reason  not  only 
to  acquiesce  in  our  straits,  but  to  be  glad  of  them,  seeing  they 
do  yield  us  an  opportunity  of  immediately  obtaining  goods 
more  excellent  and  more  desirable,  than  any  prosperous  or 
wealthy  man  can  easily  have,  since  they  furnish  us  with  means 
of  acquiring  and  exercising  a  virtue  worth  the  most  ample 
fortune;  yea  justly  preferable  to  the  best  estate  in  the  world  ; 
a  virtue,  which  indeed  doth  not  only  render  any  condition 
tolerable,  but  sweeteneth  any  thing,  yea  sanctifieth  all  states, 
and  tumeth  all  occurrences  into  blessings. 

3.  Even  the  sensible  smart  of  adversity  is  by  contentedness 
somewhat  tempered  and  eased  ;  the  stiller  and  quieter  we  lie 
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under  it,  the  less  we  feel  its  violence  and  pungency:  it  is  tum- 
bling and  tossing  that  stirreth  the  ill  humors,  and  driveth  them 
to  the  parts  most  weak,  and  apt  to  be  affected  with  them  ;  the 
rubbing  of  our  sores  is  that  which  inflameth  and  exasperateth 
them  :  where  the  mind  is  calm,  and  the  passions  settled,  the 
pain  of  any  grievance  is  in  comparison  less  acute,  less  sen- 
sible. 

4.  Whence,  if  others  in  our  distress  are  uncharitable  to  us, 
refusing  the  help  they  might  or  should  afford  toward  the  res- 
cuing us  from  it,  or  relieving  us  in  it,  we  hereby  may  be  chari- 
table and  great  benefactors  to  ourselves ;  we  should  need  no 
anodyne  to  be  ministered  from  without,  no  succor  to  come  from 
any  creature,  if  we  would  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  in 
hearkening  to  our  own  reason,  and  enjoying  the  consolation 
which  it  affordeth.  In  not  doing  this,  we  are  more  uncha- 
ritable and  cruel  to  ourselves,  than  any  spiteful  enemy  or 
treacherous  friend  can  be  ;  no  man  can  so  wrong  or  molest  us, 
as  we  do  ourselves,  by  admitting  or  fostering  discontent. 

5.  The  contented  bearing  of  our  condition  is  also  the  most 
hopeful  and  ready  means  of  bettering  it,  and  of  removing  the 
pressures  we  lie  under. 

It  is  partly  so  in  a  natural  way,  as  disposing  us  to  embrace 
and  employ  the  advantages  which  occur  conducible  thereto  :  for 
as  discontent  blindeth  men,  so  that  they  cannot  descry  the  ways 
of  escape  from  evil,  it  dispiriteth  and  discourageth  them  from 
endeavoring  to  help  themselves,  it  depriveth  them  of  many  suc- 
cors and  expedients,  which  occasion  would  afford  for  their 
relief;  so  he  that  being  undisturbed  in  his  spirit  hath  his  eyes 
open  and  his  courage  up,  and  all  his  natural  powers  in  order, 
will  be  always  ready  and  able  to  do  his  best,  to  act  vigorously, 
to  snatch  any  opportunity,  and  employ  any  means  toward  the 
freeing  himself  from  what  appeareth  grievous  to  him. 

On  a  supernatural  account,  content  is  yet  more  efficacious  to 
the  same  purpose:  for  cheerful  submission  to  God's  will  doth 
please  him  much,  doth  strongly  move  him  to  withdraw  his 
afflicting  hand,  doth  effectually  induce  him  to  advance  us  into 
a  most  comfortable  state  :  of  all  virtues,  there  is  none  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  patience.  God  will  take  it  well  at 
our  hands  if  we  do  contentedly  receive  from  his  hand  the  worst 
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things :  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  not  to  receive  prosperity  with 
grateful  sense,  but  it  is  heroical  with  the  same  mind  to  receive 
things  unpleasant :  he  that  doth  so  £r)iuovrai  fxev  o»s  nrSpwn-os, 
oretyavovTai  be  its  <j>i\6deos*  '  he  suffereth  loss  as  a  man,  but  is 
crowned  as  a  lover  of  God.'  Besides  that,  it  is  an  unreason- 
able thing  to  think  of  enjoying  both  rest  and  pleasure  here,  and 
the  rewards  hereafter ;  our  consolation  here  with  Dives,  and 
our  refreshment  hereafter  with  Lazarus. 

'  Be  humbled,'  saith  St.  Peter,  '  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time,'  (e»>  /caipw,  when  it  is 
opportune  and  seasonable ;)  and,  '  Be  humbled,'  saith  St. 
James,  '  before  the  Lord,  and  he  will  exalt  you  ;'  and,  •  When,' 
saith  Job's  friends,  '  men  are  cast  down,  then  thou  shalt  say 
there  is  lifting  up,  and  he  will  save  the  humble  person.'  God 
with  favorable  pity  hearkeneth  to  the  groans  of  them  who  are 
*  humbly  contrite'  under  his  hand,  and  reverently  '  tremble  at 
his  word  ;'  he  '  reviveth  the  spirit  of  the  humble  ;'  he  '  is  nigh  to 
the  broken  of  heart,'  and  '  saveth  such  as  are  of  a  contrite  spirit ;' 
'  he  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds  ;' 
he  proclaimeth  '  blessedness  to  the  poor  in  spirit,'  and  '  to  those 
that  mourn,'  because  they  shall  find  comfort  and  mercy  :  all 
which  declarations  and  promises  are  made  concerning  those 
who  bear  adversity  with  a  submiss  and  contented  mind  ;  and 
we  see  them  effectually  performed  in  the  cases  of  Ahab,  of  the 
Ninivites,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Manasses,  of  Hezekiah,  of 
David  ;  of  all  persons  mentioned  in  holy  Scripture,  on  whom 
adversities  had  such  kindly  operations.  But  discontent  and 
impatience  do  offend  God,  and  provoke  him  to  continue  his 
judgments,  yea  to  increase  the  load  of  them  :  to  be  sullen  and 
stubborn  is  the  sure  way  to  render  our  condition  worse  and 
more  intolerable :  for,  '  who  hath  hardened  himself  against 
God  and  prospered  ?'  The  Pharaohs  and  Sauls,  and  such 
like  persons,  who  rather  would  break  than  bend,  who,  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  chose  rather  to  lay  hold  on 
other  imaginary  succors,  than  to  have  recourse  to  God's  mercy 
and  help;  those,  who  (like  the  refractory  Israelites)  have 
been  '  smitten  in  vain'  as  to  any  quiet  submission  or  conversion 
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unto  God,  what  have  they  but  plunged  themselves  deeper  into 
wretchedness  ? 

It  is  indeed  to  quell  our  haughty  stomach,  to  check  our  fro- 
ward  humor,  to  curb  our  impetuous  desires,  to  calm  our  dis- 
orderly passions,  to  suppress  our  fond  admiration  and  eager 
affection  toward  these  worldly  things,  in  short,  to  work  a  con- 
tented mind  in  us,  that  God  ever  doth  inflict  any  hardships  on 
us,  that  he  crosseth  us  in  our  projects,  that  he  detaineth  us  in 
any  troublesome  state ;  until  this  be  achieved,  as  it  is  not  expe- 
dient that  we  should  be  eased,  as  relief  would  really  be  no  bles- 
sing to  us  ;  so  God  (except  in  anger  and  judgment)  will  nowise 
grant  or  dispense  it;  it  would  be  a  cruel  mercy  for  him  to  do 
it.  If  therefore  we  do  wish  ever  to  be  in  a  good  case  as  to  this 
world,  let  us  learn  to  be  contented  in  a  bad  one :  having  got 
this  disposition  firmly  rooted  in  our  hearts,  we  are  qualified  for 
deliverance  and  preferment;  nor  will  God  fail  in  that  due 
season  to  perform  for  us  what  he  so  often  hath  declared  and 
promised;  his  nature  disposeth  him,  his  word  hath  engaged  him 
to  help  and  comfort  us. 

These  are  the  most  proper  inducements  unto  contentedness, 
which,  considering  (in  the  light  of  reason  and  holy  Scripture) 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  suggested  unto  my  meditation  :  there 
are  beside  some  other  means  advisable,  (some  general,  some 
more  particular,)  which  are  very  conducible  to  the  production 
of  content,  or  removing  discontent;  which  I  shall  touch,  and 
then  conclude. 

1.  A  constant  endeavor  to  live  well,  and  to  maintain  a  good 
conscience :  he  that  doth  this  can  hardly  be  dismayed  or  dis- 
turbed with  any  occurrence  here;  this  will  yield  a  man  so 
ample  and  firm  a  satisfaction  of  mind,  as  will  bear  down  the 
sense  of  any  incumbent  evils ;  this  will  beget  such  hope  in  God, 
and  so  good  assurance  of  his  favor,  as  will  supply  the  want  of 
all  other  things,  and  fully  satisfy  us  that  we  have  no  cause  to 
be  troubled  with  any  thing  here ;  he  that  by  conscientious 
practice  hath  obtained  such  a  hope,  is  prepared  against  all 
assaults  of  fortune  with  an  undaunted  mind  and  force  impreg- 
nable ;  '  He  will,'  as  the  psalmist  saith,  '  not  be  afraid  of  any 
evil  tidings,  for  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord.'  Main- 
taining this  will  free  us  from  all  anxious  care,  transferring  it  on 
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God  ;  it  will  breed  a  sure  confidence  that  he  will  ever  be  ready 
to  supply  us  with  all  things  convenient,  to  protect  and  deliver 
us  from  all  things  hurtful ;  insuring  to  us  the  effect  of  that  pro- 
mise, by  the  conscience  of  having  performed  the  condition 
thereof :  '  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 

This  was  that  which  supported  the  Apostles,  and  kept  them 
cheerful  under  all  that  heavy  load  of  distresses  which  lay  on 
them  ;  '  Our  rejoicing  is  this,'  could  they  say,  •  the  testimony 
of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity — we 
have  had  our  conversation  in  this  world.' 

It  is  the  want  of  this  best  pleasure,  that  both  rendereth  the 
absence  of  all  other  pleasures  grievous,  and  their  presence  in- 
sipid :  had  we  a  good  conscience,  we  could  not  seem  to  want 
comfort;  as  we  could  not  truly  be  unhappy,  so  we  could  hardly 
be  discontent ;  without  it,  no  affluence  of  other  things  can 
suffice  to  content  us.  It  is  an  evil  conscience  that  giveth  an 
edge  to  all  other  evils,  and  enableth  them  sorely  to  afflict  us, 
which  otherwise  would  but  slightly  touch  us ;  we  become  thence 
uncapable  of  comfort,  seeing  not  only  things  here  on  earth  to 
cross  us,  but  heaven  to  lower  on  us;  finding  no  visible  succor, 
and  having  no  hope  from  the  power  invisible  ;  yea  having  rea- 
son to  be  discouraged  with  the  fear  of  God's  displeasure.  As 
he  that  hath  a  powerful  enemy  near  cannot  abide  in  peace, 
without  anxious  suspicion  and  fear  ;  so  he  that  is  at  variance 
with  the  Almighty,  who  is  ever  at  hand,  ready  to  cross  and 
punish  him,  what  quiet  of  mind  can  he  enjoy  ?  '  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked.' 

2.  The  contemplation  of  our  future  state  is  a  sovereign 
medicine  to  work  contentedness  and  to  cure  discontent :  as  dis- 
content easily  doth  seize  on,  and  cleaveth  fast  to  souls,  which 
earnestly  do  pore  and  dote  on  these  present  things,  which  have 
in  them  nothing  satisfactory  or  stable ;  so  if  we  can  raise  our 
minds  firmly  to  believe,  seriously  to  consider,  and  worthily  to 
prize  the  future  state  and  its  concernments,  we  can  hardly  ever 
be  discontent  in  regard  to  these  things.  Considering  heaven  and 
its  happiness,  how  low  and  mean,  how  sordid  and  vile,  how  un- 
worthy of  our  care  and  our  affection,  will  these  inferior  things 
appear  !  how  very  unconcerned  shall  we  see  ourselves  to  be  in 
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tbem,  and  how  easily  thence  shall  we  be  content  to  want  them  ! 
What,  shall  any  of  us  be  then  ready  to  say,  doth  it  concern  me 
in  what  rank  or  garb  I  pass  my  few  days  here  ?  what  conside- 
rable interest  can  I  have  in  this  uncertain  and  transitory  state  ? 
what  is  any  loss,  any  disgrace,  any  cross  in  this  world  to  me, 
who  am  a  citizen  of  heaven,  who  have  a  capacity  and  hope  of 
the  immense  riches,  the  incorruptible  glories,  the  perfect  and 
endless  joys  of  eternity?  This  was  that  which  sustained  the 
holy  Apostles  in  all  their  distresses  ;  '  for  this  cause,'  saith  St. 
Paul, 'we  faint  not — while  we  look  not  on  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  on  the  things  which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen 
are  eternal :'  and,  '  I  reckon,'  saith  he  again,  '  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.' 

If  likewise  we  do  with  faith  and  seriousness  consider  the 
dismal  state  below  of  those,  who  are  eternally  secluded  from 
all  joy  and  bliss,  who  are  irrecoverably  condemned  to  utter 
darkness  and  the  extremity  of  horrible  pain,  how  tolerable, 
how  pleasant,  how  very  happy  will  the  meanest  state  here  ap- 
pear to  be  ?  how  vain  a  thing  will  it  then  seem  to  us  to  be  to 
dislike,  or  to  be  troubled  with  any  worldly  thing ;  to  account  any 
chance  happening  to  us  to  be  sad  or  disastrous  ?  W  hat,  shall 
we  sav  then,  each  of  us,  is  this  same  loss  to  the  loss  of  my 
soul  and  all  its  comforts  for  ever?  what  is  this  want  to  the  per- 
petual want  of  heavenly  bliss  ?  what  is  this  short  and  faint 
pain  to  the  cruel  pangs  of  endless  remorse,  to  the  '  weep- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  outward  darkness,  to  everlasting 
burnings  ?' 

Thus  infinitely  silly  and  petty  must  all  concernments  of 
this  life  appear  to  him,  who  is  possessed  with  the  belief  and 
consideration  of  matters  relating  to  the  future  state;  whence 
discontent,  in  regard  to  them,  can  hardly  find  access  to  his 
mind. 

3.  Constant  devotion  is  an  excellent  instrument  and  guard 
of  content,  an  excellent  remedy  and  fence  against  discontent. 

It  is  such  in  way  of  impetration,  procuring  the  removal  or 
alleviation  of  our  crosses:  for  God  hath  promised  that  'he 
will  give  good  things  to  those  that  ask  him  ;"  '  The  Lord  is  nigh 
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unto  aj]  that  call  on  him  in  truth  ;'  '  he  will  fulfil  the  desire  of 
them  that  fear  him ;  he  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save 
them.'  '  The  poor  man  crieth,  and  the  Lord  heareth  him,  and 
saveth  him  out  of  all  his  troubles  ;'  the  holy  Scripture  is  full  of 
such  declarations  and  promises,  assuring  us  of  succor  from  our 
distresses  on  our  supplication  to  God  ;  whence  St.  Paul  thus 
adviseth  against  all  solicitude  :  '  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let 
your  request  be  made  known  to  God :  and  (addeth,  signifying 
the  consequence  of  this  practice)  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds 
through  Jesus  Christ.' 

It  likewise  performeth  the  same  by  procuring  grace  and  aid 
from  God,  which  may  enable  and  dispose  us  to  bear  all  evils 
well,  which  is  really  much  better  than  a  removal  of  them  ;  for 
that  hence  they  become  wholesome  and  profitable  to  us,  and 
causes  of  present  good  and  grounds  of  future  reward :  thus 
when  St.  Paul  besought  God  for  deliverance  from  his  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  the  return  to  him  was ;  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness :'  it 
was  a  greater  favor  to  receive  an  improvement  of  spiritual 
strength,  occasioned  by  that  cross,  than  to  be  quite  freed 
from  it. 

Devotion  also  hath  immediately  of  itself  a  special  efficacy 
to  produce  content.  As  in  any  distress  it  is  a  great  consola- 
tion that  we  can  have  recourse  to  a  good  friend,  that  we  may 
discharge  our  cares  and  our  resentments  into  his  bosom  ;  that 
we  may  demand  advice  from  him,  and,  if  need  be,  request  his 
succor ;  so  much  more  it  must  be  a  great  comfort  that  we  can 
in  our  need  approach  to  God,  who  is  infinitely  the  most  faith- 
ful, the  most  affectionate,  the  most  sufficient  friend  that  can 
be  ;  always  most  ready,  most  willing,  most  able  to  direct  and 
to  relieve  us  :  he  desires  and  delights,  that  '  in  the  day  of  our 
trouble  we  should  seek  him  ;'  that  '  we  should  pour  forth  our 
hearts  before  him  ;'  that  we  should  '  cast  our  burdens  and  our 
cares  on  him  ;'  that  we  should  on  all  occasions  implore  his 
guidance  and  aid  :  and  complying  with  his  desires,  as  we  shall 
assuredly  find  a  successful  event  of  our  devotions,  so  we  shall 
immediately  enjoy  great  comfort  and  pleasure  in  them. 
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The  'God  of  all  consolation'  cloth  especially  by  this  channel 
convey  his  comforts  into  our  hearts  ;  his  very  presence  (that 
presence,  in  which  the  psalmist  saith  '  there  is  fulness  of  joy ') 
doth  mightily  warm  and  cheer  us;  his  Holy  Spirit  doth,  in  our 
religious  intercourse  with  him,  insinuate  a  lightsome  serenity  of 
mind,  doth  kindle  sweet  and  kindly  affections,  doth  scatter  the 
gloomy  clouds  of  sadness ;  practising  it,  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  with  the  psalmist,  '  In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within 
me  thy  comforts  delight  my  soul.' 

Humbly  addressing  ourselves  to  God,  and  reverently  con- 
versing with  him,  doth  compose  our  minds  and  charm  our 
passions,  doth  sweeten  our  humor,  doth  refresh  and  raise  our 
spirits,  and  so  doth  immediately  breed  and  nourish  contented- 
ness. 

It  also  strengt.heneth  our  faith,  and  quickeneth  our  hope  in 
God,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  support  our  present  evils,  and 
peace  of  mind  doth  spring  up  within  us. 

It  inflameth  our  love  unto  God,  in  sense  of  his  gracious  illap- 
ses,  thence  rendering  us  willing  to  endure  any  want  or  pain  for 
his  sake,  or  at  his  appointment. 

It,  in  tine,  doth  minister  a  ravishing  delight,  abundantly 
able  to  supply  the  defect  of  any  other  pleasures,  and  to  allay 
the  smart  of  any  pains  whatever;  rendering  thereby  the  meanest 
estate  more  acceptable  and  pleasant  than  any  prosperity  with- 
out it  can  be.  So  that  if  we  be  truly  devout,  we  can  hardly  be 
discontent;  it  is  discosting  from  God,  by  a  neglect  of  devo- 
tion or  by  a  negligence  therein,  that  doth  expose  us  to  the  in- 
cursions of  worldly  regret  and  sorrow. 

These  are  general  remedies  and  duties  both  in  this  and  all 
other  regards  necessary,  the  which  yet  we  may  be  induced  to 
perform  in  contemplation  of  this  happy  fruit  (contentedness) 
arising  from  them.  Farther, 

4.  It  serveth  toward  production  of  contentedness  to  reflect 
much  on  our  imperfection,  unworthiness,  and  guilt;  so  as 
thereby  to  work  in  our  hearts  a  lively  sense  of  them,  and  a  hearty 
sorrow  for  them  :  this  will  divert  our  sadness  into  its  right 
channel,  this  will  drown  our  lesser  grief  by  the  influx  of  a 
greater.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  greater  apprehension  or  pain  in- 
cumbent to  extinguish  in  a  manner,  and  swallow  up  the  sense 
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of  a  lesser,  although  in  itself  grievous;  as  he  that  is  under  a  fit 
of  the  stone  cloth  scarce  feel  a  pang  of  the  gout ;  he  that  is 
assaulted  by  a  wolf  will  not  regard  the  biting  of  a  flea.  Whereas 
then,  of  all  evils  and  mischiefs,  moral  evils  are  incomparably 
far  the  greatest,  in  nature  the  most  ugly  and  abominable,  in 
consequence  the  most  hurtful  and  horrible ;  seeing,  in  St. 
Chrysostom's  language,*  '  excepting  sin,  there  is  nothing 
grievous  or  terrible  among  human  things ;  not  poverty,  not 
sickness,  not  disgrace,  not  that  which  seemeth  the  most  ex- 
treme of  all  evils,  death  itself ;  those  being  names  only  among 
such  as  philosophate,  names  of  calamity,  void  of  reality  ;  but 
the  real  calamity  this,  to  be  at  variance  with  God,  and  to  do 
that  which  displeaseth  him;'  seeing  evidently,  according  to  just 
estimation,  no  evil  beareth  any  proportion  to  the  evil  of  sin,  if 
we  have  a  due  sense  thereof  we  can  hardly  be  affected  with 
any  other  accident ;  if  we  can  keep  our  minds  intent  on  the 
heinous  nature  and  the  lamentable  consequences  of  sin,  all 
other  evils  cannot  but  seem  exceedingly  light  and  inconsider- 
able;  we  cannot  but  apprehend  it  a  very  silly  and  unhand- 
some thing  to  resent  or  regard  them :  what,  shall  we  then  judge, 
is  poverty,  in  comparison  to  the  want  of  a  good  conscience? 
what  is  sickness,  compared  to  distemper  of  mind  and  decay  of 
spiritual  strength  ?  what  is  any  disappointment,  to  the  being 
defeated  and  overthrown  by  temptation  ?  what  any  loss,  to  the 
being  deprived  of  God's  love  and  favor  ?  what  any  disgrace,  to 
the  being  out  of  esteem  and  respect  with  God  ?  what  any  un- 
faithfulness or  inconstancy  of  friends,  to  having  deserted  or 
betrayed  our  own  soul  ?  what  can  any  danger  signify  to  that 
of  eternal  misery,  incurred  by  offending  God  ?  what  pressure 
can  weigh  against  the  load  of  guilt,  or  what  pain  equal  that  of 
stinging  remorse  ?  in  fine,  what  condition  can  be  so  bad  as  that  of 
a  wretched  sinner?  any  case  surely  is  tolerable,  is  desirable,  is 
lovely  and  sweet,  in  comparison  to  this  :  would  to  God,  may 
a  man  in  this  case  reasonably  say,  that  I  were  poor  and  forlorn 
as  any  beggar;  that  I  were  covered  all  over  with  botches  and 
blains  as  any  Lazar ;  that  I  were  bound  to  pass  my  days  in 
an  hospital  or  a  dungeon ;  might  I  be  chained  to  an  oar,  might 
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1  lie  on  the  rack,  so  I  were  clear  and  innocent:  such  thoughts 
and  affections,  if  reflecting  on  our  sinful  doings  and  state  do 
suggest  and  impress,  what  place  can  there  be  for  resentment  of 
other  petty  crosses  ? 

Contrition  also  on  this  score  is  productive  of  a  certain  sweet- 
ness and  joy,  apt  to  quash  or  to  allay  all  worldly  grief :  as  '  it 
worketh  a  salutary  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of,'  so  it  there- 
with breedeth  a  satisfactory  comfort,  which  doth  ever  attend 
repentance  :  he  that  is  very  sensible  of  his  guilt,  cannot  but 
consequently  much  value  the  remedy  thereof,  mercy  ;  and  thence 
earnestly  be  moved  to  seek  it ;  then,  in  contemplation  of  divine 
goodness,  and  considering  God's  gracious  promises,  will  be  apt 
to  conceive  faith  and  hope,  on  his  imploring  mercy,  and  resolu- 
tion to  amend  ;  thence  will  spring  up  a  cheerful  satisfaction, 
so  possessing  the  heart  as  to  expel  or  to  exclude  other  dis- 
pleasures :  a  holy  and  a  worldly  sadness  cannot  well  consist 
together. 

5.  Another  good  instrument  of  contentedness  is  sedulous  ap- 
plication of  our  minds  to  honest  employment.  Honest  studies 
and  cares  divert  our  minds,  aud  drive  sad  thoughts  from  them  : 
they  cheer  our  spirits  with  wholesome  food  and  pleasant  enter- 
tainments ;  they  yield  good  fruits,  and  a  success  accompanied 
with  satisfaction,  which  will  extinguish  or  temper  discontent : 
while  we  are  studious  or  active,  discontent  cannot  easily  creep 
in,  and  soon  will  be  stifled. 

Idleness  is  the  great  mother  and  the  nurse  of  discontent  : 
ir  layeth  the  mind  open  for  melancholy  conceits  to  enter ;  it 
vieldeth  harbor  to  them,  and  entertainment  there  ;  it  depriveth 
of  all  the  remedies  and  allays  which  business  affordeth. 

Reciprocally,  discontent  also  begetteth  idleness,  and  by  it 
groweth ;  they  are  like  ice  and  water,  arising  each  out  of  the 
other  :  we  should  therefore  not  suffer  any  sadness  so  to  encroach 
on  us,  as  to  hinder  us  from  attending  to  our  business,  (the  ho- 
nest works  and  studies  of  our  calling,)  for  it  thereby  will  grow 
stronger  and  more  hardly  vincible. 

6.  A  like  expediment  to  remove  discontent  is  good  company. 
It  not  only  sometimes  ministereth  advices  and  arguments  for 
content,  but  raiseth  the  drooping  spirit,  erecting  it  to  a  loving 
complaisance,  drawing  it  out  towards  others  in  expressions  of 
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kindness,  and  yielding  delight  in  those  which  we  receive  from 
others,  infecting  us  by  a  kind  of  contagion  with  good  humor, 
and  instilling  pleasant  ideas  into  our  fancy,  agreeably  diverting 
us  from  sad  and  irksome  thoughts :  discontent  affecteth  retire- 
ment and  solitude,  as  its  element  and  food  ;  good  company 
partly  starveth  it  by  smothering  sad  thoughts,  partly  cureth 
it  by  exhilarating  discourse.  No  man  hardly  can  feel  dis- 
pleasure, while  friendly  conversation  entertaineth  him ;  no 
man  returneth  from  it  without  some  refreshment  and  ease  of 
mind. 

7.  Having  right  and  lowly  conceits  of  ourselves  is  a  most 
sure  guardian  and  procurer  of  content ;  for  answerable  to  a 
man's  judgment  of  himself  are  his  resentments  of  the  dealing  he 
meeteth  with  from  God  or  man.  He  that  thinks  meanly  as  he 
ought  of  himself,  will  not  easily  be  offended  at  any  thing:  any 
thing,  will  he  think,  is  good  enough  for  me  :  I  deserve  nothing  from 
God,  I  cannot  deserve  much  of  man  ;  if;  I  have  any  competence 
of  provision  for  my  life,  any  tolerable  usage,  any  respect,  it  is 
more  than  my  due,  I  am  bound  to  be  thankful  :  but  he  that 
conceiteth  highly  (that  is.vainly)  of  himself,  nothing  will  satisfy 
him  ;  nothing,  thinks  he,  is  good  enough  for  him,  or  answerable 
to  his  deserts ;  nobody  can  yield  him  sufficient  respect ;  any 
small  neglect  disturbeth  and  enrageth  him  :  he  cannot  endure 
that  any  man  should  thwart  his  interest,  should  cross  his  humor, 
should  dissent  from  his  opinion  ;  hence,  seeing  the  world  will 
not  easily  be  induced  to  conceit  of  him  as  he  doth  of  himself, 
nor  to  comply  with  his  humors  and  pretences,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  be  content. 

8.  It  conduceth  to  this  purpose  to  contemplate  and  resent 
the  public  state  of  things,  the  interest  of  the  world,  of  our 
country,  of  God's  church.  The  sense  of  public  calamities  will 
drown  that  of  private,  as  unworthy  to  be  considered  or  com- 
pared with  them  ;  the  sense  of  public  prosperity  will  allay  that 
of  particular  misfortune.  How  (will  a  wise  and  good  man 
say)  can  I  desire  to  prosper  and  flourish,  while  the  state  is 
in  danger  or  distress?  how  can  I  grieve,  seeing  my  country 
is  in  good  condition  ?  is  it  just,  is  it  handsome,  that  I  should 
be  a  nonconformist  either  in  the  public  sorrow  or  joy  ?  In- 
deed, 
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9.  All  hearty  charity  doth  greatly  alleviate  discontent.  If 
we  bear  such  a  good-will  to  our  neighbor,  as  to  have  a  sincere 
compassion  of  his  evils  and  complacence  in  his  good,  our  case 
will  not  much  afflict  us.  If  we  can  appropriate  and  enjoy  the 
prosperity,  the  wealth,  the  reputation  of  our  neighbor,  by  de- 
lighting in  them,  what  can  we  want  ;  what  can  displease  us? 
if  our  heart  is  enlarged  with  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
it  cannot  be  contracted  with  grief  for  our  own  ;  our  sorrow,  like 
water,  being  thus  diffused,  cannot  be  so  deep,  but  it  will  be 
more  fruitful;  it  will  produce  such  effects  as  will  comfort  and 
please  us  :  it  is  a  stingy  selfishness  which  maketh  us  so  very  sen- 
sible of  crosses  and  so  uncapable  of  comfort. 

10.  Again,  if  we  will  attain  contentment,  we  must  take  heed 
of  setting  our  affection  ou  any  worldly  thing  whatever,  so  as 
very  highly  to  prize  it,  very  passionately  to  affect  it,  very  ea- 
gerly to  pursue  it ;  so  as  to  conceive  our  happiness  in  any  mea- 
sure to  hang  on  it  or  stick  thereto  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing, 
we  shall  be  disappointed  in  the  acquist  or  the  retention  of  it ;  or 
we  shall  be  dissatisfied  in  its  enjoyment. 

So  to  adhere  in  affection  to  any  thing  is  an  adulterous  dis- 
loyalty toward  our  Maker  and  best  Friend,  from  which  it  is 
expedient  that  we  should  be  reclaimed ;  whence  God,  in  just 
anger  or  in  kind  mercy,  will  be  apt  to  cross  us  in  our  attempts 
to  get  it,  or  to  deprive  us  of  its  possession  ;  whence  the  displea- 
sure will  follow  which  always  attendeth  a  separation  from 
things  we  love.  But  if  we  be  suffered  to  obtain  or  to  re- 
tain it,  we  shall  soon  find  dissatisfaction  therein  ;  being  either 
disgusted  with  some  bitterness  in  it,  (such  as  doth  lurk  in 
every  sensible  good,)  or  being  cloyed  with  its  lusciousness ; 
it  after  a  small  enjoyment  will  become  either  distasteful  or 
insipid. 

This,  according  to  continual  experience,  is  the  nature  of  all 
things,  pleasant  only  to  sense  or  fancy,  presently  to  satiate  :  no 
beauty  can  long  please  the  eye,  no  melody  the  ear,  no  delicacy 
the  palate,  no  curiosity  the  fancy  ;  a  little  time  doth  waste  away, 
a  small  use  doth  wear  out  the  pleasure  which  at  first  they  af- 
ford :  novelty  commendeth  and  ingratiateth  them  ;  distance  re- 
presented them  fair  and  lovely ;  the  want  or  absence  of  them 
rendereth  them  desirable ;  but  the  presence  of  them  dulleth 
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their  grace,  the  possession  of  them  deadeneth  the  appetite  to 
them. 

New  objects  with  a  gentle  and  grateful  touch  warble  on  the 
corporeal  organs,  or  excite  the  spirits  into  a  pleasant  frisk  of 
motion ;  but  when  use  hath  levigated  the  organs,  and  made 
the  way  so  smooth  and  easy  that  the  spirits  pass  without  any 
stop,  those  objects  are  no  longer  felt,  or  very  faintly ;  so  that 
the  pleasure  ceaseth. 

Only  those  things  which  reason  (religious  and  sound  reason) 
doth  approve,  do  yield  a  lasting  (undecaying,  unalterable)  sa- 
tisfaction ;  if  we  set  our  affections  on  them,  we  cannot  fail  of 
content:  in  seeking  them,  we  cannot  be  disappointed;  for  God 
(without  any  reservation  or  exception)  hath  promised  to  bestow 
them  on  those  who  seriously  and  diligently  seek  them  :  nor  can 
we  be  dispossessed  of  them  ;  God  will  not  take  them  away, 
and  they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  hand:  having  them, 
then,  we  cannot  but  fully  and  durably  be  satisfied  in  the  frui- 
tion of  them ;  the  longer  we  have  them,  the  more  we  shall 
like  them  ;  the  more  we  taste  them,  the  better  we  shall  relish 
them  :  time  wasteth  not,  but  improveth  the  sense  of  their  un- 
fading beauty  and  indefectible  sweetness. 

11.  It  is  of  great  influence  toward  contentedness  with  an 
earnest  and  impartial  regard  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  divested  of  tragical  appearances,  in  which  they 
are  wrapt  by  our  own  inconsiderate  fancy,  or  which  vulgar 
prejudices  do  throw  on  them  :  as  all  things,  looked  on  by  the 
corporeal  eye  through  a  mist,  do  seem  bigger  than  in  reality 
they  are ;  so  to  the  eye  of  our  mind  all  things  (both  good  and 
evil)  seem  hugely  enlarged,  when  viewed  through  the  fogs  of 
our  dusky  imagination,  or  of  popular  conceit.  If  we  will 
esteem  that  very  good,  which  with  a  gay  appearance  dazzleth 
our  imagination,  or  which  the  common  admiration  and  applause 
of  men  recommendeth,  the  most  vain  and  worthless,  the  most 
dangerous,  the  most  mischievous  things  often  will  appear  such  : 
and  if  we  please  to  account  those  things  greatly  bad,  which 
look  ugly  or  horridly  to  imagination,  which  are  defamed  by  the 
injudicious  part  of  men,  or  which  men  commonly  do  loath,  do 
fret  at,  do  wail  for,  we  shall  take  the  best,  most  innocent, 
most  useful,  most  wholesome  things  for  such  ;  and  accordingly 
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these  errors  of  our  minds  will  be  followed  by  a  perverse  prac- 
tice, productive  of  dissatisfaction  and  displeasure  to  us.  No 
man  ever  will  be  satisfied,  who  values  things  according  to  the 
price  which  fancy  setteth  on  them,  or  according  to  the  rate 
they  bear  in  the  common  market ;  who  distinguished  not  be- 
tween good  and  famous,  bad  and  infamous  ;  who  is  affected 
accordingly  with  the  want  of  those  things  which  men  call  good, 
with  the  presence  of  those  which  they  term  bad. 

But  if  we  judge  of  things  as  God  declareth,  as  impartial  and 
cautious  reason  dictateth,  as  experience  diligently  observed  (by 
their  fruits  and  consequences)  discovereth  them  to  be,  we  shall 
have  little  cause  to  be  affected  by  the  want  or  presence  of  any 
such  thing  which  is  wont  to  produce  discontent. 

12.  We  should  to  this  purpose  take  especial  care  to  search 
through  our  condition,  and  pick  thence  the  good  that  is  therein, 
making  the  best  we  can  of  it,  enjoying  and  improving  it;  but 
what  is  inconvenient  or  offensive  therein  declining  it,  diminish- 
ing it,  tempering  it  so  well  as  we  may,  always  forbearing  to 
aggravate  it.  There  are  in  nature  divers  simples,  which  have 
in  them  some  part  or  some  juice  very  noxious,  which  being 
severed  and  cast  away,  the  rest  becometh  wholesome  food  ; 
neither  indeed  is  there  any  thing  in  nature  so  venomous,  but 
that  from  it,  by  art  and  industry,  may  be  extracted  somewhat 
medicinal  and  of  good  use  when  duly  applied  ;  so  in  most  ap- 
parent evils  lieth  inclosed  much  good,  which  if  we  carefully 
separate,  (casting  away  the  intermixed  dross  and  refuse,)  we 
shall  find  benefit,  and  taste  comfort  thence  ;  there  is  nothing 
so  thoroughly  bad,  as,  being  well  ordered  and  opportunely  mi- 
nistered, will  not  do  us  much  good  :  so  if  from  poverty  we 
cast  away  or  bear  quietly  that  which  a  little  pincheth  the  sense 
or  grateth  on  the  fancy,  and  enjoy  the  undistractedness  of 
mind,  the  liberty,  the  leisure,  the  health,  the  security  from 
envy,  obloquy,  strife,  which  it  aftordeth,  how  satisfactory  may 
it  become  to  us  ?  The  like  conveniences  are  in  disgrace,  disap- 
pointment, and  other  such  evils,  which  being  improved  may 
endear  them  to  us  :  even  sin  itself  (the  worst  of  evils,  the  only 
true  evil)  may  yield  great  benefits  to  us ;  it  may  render  us  sober 
and  lowly  in  our  own  eyes,  devout  in  imploring  mercy,  and 
thankful  to  God  for  it ;  merciful  and  charitable  toward  others 
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in  our  opinions  and  censures  ;  more  laborious  in  our  good  prac- 
tice, and  watchful  over  our  steps :  and  if  this  deadly  poison 
well  administered  yieldeth  effects  so  exceedingly  beneficial  and 
salutary,  what  may  other  harmless  (though  unhandsome  and 
unpleasant)  things  do,  being  skilfully  managed  ? 

13.  It  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  producing  content  and 
curing  discontent,  to  rouse  and  fortify  our  faith  in  God,  by, 
with  most  serious  attention,  reflecting  on  the  arguments  and 
experiments,  which  assure  us  concerning  God's  particular  pro- 
vidence over  all,  over  us.  It  is  really  infidelity  (in  whole  or 
in  part,  no  faith,  or  a  small  and  weak  faith)  which  is  at  the 
root,  as  of  all  sin,  so  particularly  of  discontent :  for  how  is  it 
possible,  did  we  firmly  believe,  and  with  any  measure  of  atten- 
tion consider  that  God  taketh  care  of  us,  that  he  tendereth  our 
good,  that  he  is  ready  at  hand  to  succor  us,  (how  then,  I  say, 
is  it  possible,)  that  we  should  fear  any  want,  or  grievously  re- 
sent any  thing  incident?  But  wo,  like  St.  Peter,  are  oXiyv- 
tthttoi,  '  of  little  faith,'  therefore  we  cannot  '  walk  on  the  sea  ;' 
but  in  despair  sink  down  :  sometimes  our  faith  is  buried  in  obli- 
vion or  carelessness;  we  forget,  or  mind  not  that  there  is  a 
Providence  ;  but  look  on  things  as  if  they  fell  out  casually  or 
fatally;  thence  expect  no  redress  from  heaven,  so  tumble  into 
despair  and  disconsolateness.  Sometimes,  because  God  doth 
not  in  our  time  and  our  way  relieve  us  or  gratify  us,  we  flip 
into  profane  doubt,  questioning  in  our  hearts  whether  he  doth 
indeed  regard  us,  or  whether  any  relief  is  to  be  expected  from 
him  ;  not  considering  that  only  God  can  tell  when  and  how  it 
is  best  to  proceed ;  that  often  it  is  not  expedient  our  wishes 
should  be  granted  ;  that  we  are  not  wise  enough  or  just 
enough  to  appoint  or  choose  for  ourselves ;  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  God  to  gratify  every  man  ;  that  it  would  be  a  mad 
world,  if  God  in  his  government  thereof  should  satisfy  all  our 
desires-. 

We  forget  how  often  God  hath  succored  us  in  our  needs 
and  straits,  how  continually  he  hath  provided  for  us,  how  pa- 
tiently and  mercifully  he  hath  borne  with  us,  what  miracles  of 
bounty  and  mercy  he  hath  performed  in  our  behalf;  we  are 
like  that  distrustful  and  inconsiderate  people,  who  'remembered 
not  the  hand  of  God,  nor  the  day  when  he  delivered  them; 
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remembered  not  the  multitude  of  his  mercies ;'  but 'soon  for- 
mat his  works,  and  waited  not  for  his  counsel ;'  'Theyforgat 
God  their  Saviour,  who  had  done  great  things  in  Egypt,  won- 
drous works  in  the  land  of  Ham,  and  terrible  things  in  the 
Red  Sea.' 

From  such  dispositions  in  us  our  discontents  do  spring  ;  and 
we  cannot  cure  them,  but  by  recollecting  ourselves  from  such 
forgetfulness  and  negligence  ;  by  shaking  off  such  wicked 
doubts  and  distrusts ;  by  fixing  our  hearts  and  hopes  on  him, 
who  alone  can  help  us ;  who  is  '  our  strength,  the  strength  of 
our  heart,  of  our  life,  of  our  salvation.' 

Of  him  (to  conclude)  let  us  humbly  implore,  that  he  in 
mercy  would  bestow  on  us  grace  to  submit  in  all  things  to  his 
will,  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  dispensations,  gladly  to  embrace 
and  undergo  whatever  he  allotteth  to  us  ;  in  every  condition, 
and  for  all  events  befalling  us,  heartily  to  adore,  thank,  and 
bless  him  :  even  so  to  the  ever  blessed  God,  our  gracious  Maker 
and  Preserver,  be  eternally  rendered  all  glory,  thanksgiving, 
and  praise.  Amen. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  XLII. 

I  PETER,  CHAP.  II. — VERSE  21. 

The  word  patience  hath,  in  common  usage,  a  double  sense, 
taken  from  the  respect  it  has  unto  two  sorts  of  objects  some- 
what different — a  disposition  of  mind  to  bear  provocations  with 
meekness,  or  to  sustain  adversities  and  crosses  with  piety  and 
resignation :  both  may  be  understood  in  the  text,  and  both  are 
therefore  included  under  one  head  in  the  following  discourse. 

Patience  then  is  that  virtue  which  qualifies  us  to  bear  all 
conditions  and  all  events,  by  God's  disposal  incident  to  us, 
with  such  internal  disposition  and  external  deportment  as  he 
requires,  and  as  reason  dictates.  Its  nature  may  be  understood 
best  by  considering  the  chief  acts  it  produces,  which  briefly 
are, 

1.  A  thorough  persuasion  that  nothing  befals  us  by  fate,  or 
chance,  or  the  mere  agency  of  inferior  causes  ;  but  that  all  pro- 
ceeds from  the  dispensation,  or  with  the  allowance  of  God  : 
quotations  on  this  point  from  holy  writ. 

2.  A  firm  belief  that  all  occurrences,  however  adverse  and 
cross  to  our  desires,  are  consistent  with  the  justice,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God  ;  so  that  we  cannot  reasonably  complain 
of  them. 

3.  A  full  satisfaction  of  mind,  that  all,  even  the  most  bitter 
and  sad  accidents,  do  by  God's  purpose  tend  and  conduce  to 
our  good,  according  to  those  sacred  aphorisms,  Happy  is  the 
man  whom  God  correcteth,  &c. 

4.  An  intire  submission  and  resignation  of  our  wills  to  the 
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will  of  God,  with  a  suppression  of  all  rebellious  sentiments 
against  his  providence. 

5.  Bearing  adversities  calmly,  cheerfully,  and  courageously, 
so  as  not  to  be  discomposed  with  anger  or  grief,  not  to  be  de- 
jected or  disheartened;  but  to  resemble  in  our  disposition  of 
mind  the  primitive  saints,  who  were  as  grieved,  but  always 
rejoicing,  &c. 

6.  A  hopeful  confidence  in  God  for  the  removal  or  allevi- 
ation of  our  afflictions,  and  for  his  gracious  aid  to  support 
them  well,  agreeably  to  Scripture  rules  and  precepts. 

7.  A  willingness  to  continue,  during  God's  pleasure,  in  our 
afflicted  state,  without  weariness  or  irksome  longings  for  alter- 
ation, according  to  the  wise  man's  advice  :  My  son,  despise  not 
the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  &c. 

8.  A  lowly  frame  of  mind,  sensible  of  our  unworthiness  and 
manifold  defects  ;  deeply  affected  with  reverence  towards  the 
awful  majesty  of  God,  &c. 

9.  Restraining  our  tongues  from  all  discontented  complaints 
and  murmurings,  all  profane  and  harsh  expressions  importing  dis- 
pleasure or  dissatisfaction  in  God's  dealings  with  us,  or  des- 
peration and  distrust  in  him. 

10.  Blessing  and  praising  God  ;  that  is,  declaring  our  hearty 
satisfaction  in  his  proceedings  with  us,  acknowleging  his 
wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  therein,  in  conformity  to  Job. 
The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

11.  Abstaining  from  all  irregular  and  unworthy  courses 
toward  the  removal  or  redress  of  our  crosses,  contentedly  bear- 
ing rather  than  violently  breaking  our  yoke  by  unwarrantable 
means. 

12.  A  fair  behavior  towards  the  instruments  and  abettors  of 
our  affliction ;  those  who  brought  us  into  it,  or  who  detain 
us  under  it,  by  sparing  the  succor  which  we  might  expect. 

13.  Particularly  in  regard  to  those,  who  by  injurious  and 
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offensive  usage  do  provoke  us,  patience  importeth,  first,  that  we 
be  not  hastily,  immoderately,  or  pertinaciously  incensed  against 
them  :  secondly,  that  we  do  not  in  our  hearts  harbor  any  ill- 
will  or  ill  designs  towards  them  ;  but  on  the  contrary  that  we 
desire  and  purpose  their  good  :  thirdly,  that  in  effect  we  do 
not  execute  any  revenge  against  them  either  in  word  or 
deed,  &c. 

14.  In  fine,  patience  includes  and  produces  a  general  meek- 
ness and  kindness  of  affection,  together  with  an  enlarged  sweet- 
ness and  pleasantness  in  conversation  and  carriage  towards 
all  men. 

In  these  and  such  like  acts  the  practice  of  this  virtue  con- 
sists ;  unto  which  practice  reason,  philosophy,  and  common 
sense  suggest  many  inducements ;  the  tenor  of  our  common 
faith  supplies  still  more  ;  but  nothing  more  clearly  directs  and 
more  strongly  enforces  them  than  that  admirable  example  in 
our  text. 

Some  principal  of  those  rational  inducements  recapitulated  ; 
viz.  the  consideration  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  dis- 
pose of  all  things,  and  allot  our  portions  to  us,  according  to 
his  good  pleasure;  that  we  are  obliged  to  his  free  bounty  for 
many  favors ;  that  it  is  a  heinous  affront  to  mistrust  him  ;  that 
deserving  sore  punishment,  it  is  just  that  we  should  be  highly 
content  with  any  thing  on  this  side  death  and  damnation  ;  that 
our  condition,  when  truly  estimated  cannot  be  insupportable; 
that  adversity  is  a  thing  wholesome  and  profitable  to  us  ;  that 
it  will  not  outlive  ourselves ;  that  this  world  is  not  intended 
for  a  place  of  pure  delight;  that  no  kind  of  adversity  is  pecu- 
liar to  us  alone ;  that  God  will  in  his  good  time  remove  it,  if 
he  pleases,  and  that  impatience  does  not  at  all  conduce  to  our 
relief.  Such  considerations  are  general  to  all  men.  There  are 
also  particular  reasons  disposing  us  to  bear  injuries  and  con- 
tumely from  men  calmly,  without  immoderate  wrath,  hatred, 
or  revenge  ;  because  God  permits  them  for  our  trial,  reserving 
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to  himself  the  risht  of  vengeance  and  power  of  execution  ; 
because  we  are  obliged  to  interpret  charitably  the  actions  of 
our  neighbor,  and  to  forgive  all  injuries  by  the  command  of 
God,  who  has  made  it  a  necessary  condition  of  our  obtaining 
mercy  ;  because  revenge  does  in  no  wise  profit  us :  this  point 
enlarged  on. 

But  the  example  specified  in  the  text,  and  in  other  places 
recommended,  does  in  a  still  more  lively  manner  express  how 
we  should  in  such  cases  bear  ourselves,  and  most  strongly  en- 
forces duties  of  this  nature. 

The  example  of  our  Lord  was  in  this  kind  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  perfect  that  can  be  imagined.  This  fully  stated 
as  to  his  parentage,  birth,  and  exterior  circumstances — his 
laborious  and  hard  life — his  cruel  afflictions  and  causeless  per- 
secutions— his  tender  care  and  charity  towards  his  persecutors — 
freeing  them  from  grievous  diseases  and  great  mischiefs,  re- 
claiming them  from  sin  and  error,  &c. — his  patiently  suffering 
repulses  from  strangers — his  meekly  bearing  with  the  stupid 
and  perverse  incredulity  of  his  disciples — but  above  all  his 
passion,  and  his  inimitable  demeanor  in  every  scene  of  that 
great  trial.  Xeither  was  it  out  of  a  stupid  insensibility  or 
stubborn  resolution,  that  he  thus  behaved  himself;  for  he  had 
a  strong  sense  of  all  those  grievances  ;  but  from  a  perfect  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will  and  intire  command  over  his  own,  with 
an  excessive  charity  towards  mankind,  this  patient  and  meek 
conduct  arose.  Such  is  the  example  of  our  Lord  :  concluding 
exhortations  drawn  from  it,  to  encourage  us  in  our  endeavors 
to  imitate  its  excellency. 
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I  PETER,  CHAP.  II. — VERSE  21. 

Because  also  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye 
should  follow  his  steps. 

In  these  words  two  things  appear  especially  observable ;  a 
duty  implied,  (the  duty  of  patience,)  and  a  reason  expressed, 
which  enforceth  the  practice  of  that  duty,  (the  example  of 
Christ.)  We  shall,  using  no  more  preface  or  circumstance, 
first  briefly,  in  way  of  explication  and  direction,  touch  the 
duty  itself,  then  more  largely  describe  and  urge  the  example. 

The  word  patience  hath,  in  common  usage,  a  double  mean- 
ing, taken  from  the  respect  it  hath  unto  two  sorts  of  objects, 
somewhat  different.  As  it  respecteth  provocations  to  anger 
and  revenge  by  injuries  or  discourtesies,  it  signifieth  a  disposi- 
tion of  mind  to  bear  them  with  charitable  meekness;  as  it  re- 
lateth  to  adversities  and  crosses  disposed  to  us  by  providence, 
it  importeth  a  pious  undergoing  and  sustaining  them.  That 
both  these  kinds  of  patience  may  here  be  understood,  we  may, 
consulting  and  considering  the  context,  easily  discern  :  that 
which  immediately  precedeth,  '  If  when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer 
for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  to  God,'  relateth 
to  good  endurance  of  adversity;  that  which  presently  fol- 
loweth,  '  who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  when  he 
suffered  he  threatened  not,'  referreth  to  meek  comporting  with 
provocations :  the  text  therefore,  as  it  looketh  backward, 
doth  recommend  the  patience  of  adversities,  as  forward,  the 
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patience  of  contumelies.  But  seeing  both  these  objects  are 
reducible  to  one  more  general,  comprising  both,  that  is,  things 
seeming  evil  to  us,  or  offensive  to  our  sense,  we  may  so  expli- 
cate the  duty  of  patience,  as  to  include  them  both. 

Patience  then  is  that  virtue,  which  qualifieth  us  to  bear  all 
conditions  and  all  events,  by  God's  disposal  incident  to  us, 
with  such  apprehensions  and  persuasions  of  mind,  such  disposi- 
tions and  affections  of  heart,  such  external  deportments  and 
practices  of  life,  as  God  requireth  and  good  reason  directeth. 
Its  nature  will,  I  conceive,  be  understood  best  by  consider- 
ing the  chief  acts  which  it  produceth,  and  wherein  especially 
the  practice  thereof  consisteth  ;  the  which  briefly  are  these  : 

1.  A  thorough  persuasion,  that  nothing  befalleth  us  by  fate, 
or  by  chance,  or  by  the  mere  agency  of  inferior  causes,  but 
that  all  proceedeth  from  the  dispensation,  or  with  the  allow- 
ance of  God ;  that  '  affliction  doth  not  come  forth  of  the  dust, 
nor  doth  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground  ;'  but  that  all,  both 
'  good  and  evil,  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High,' 
according  as  David  reflected  when  Shimei  reviled  him  :  '  Let 
him,'  said  the  good  king,  '  curse,  because  the  Lord  hath  said 
unto  him,  Curse  David  ;'  and  as  Job,  when  he  was  spoiled  of 
all  his  goods,  acknowleged,  '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away.' 

2.  A  firm  belief  that  all  occurrences,  however  adverse  and 
cross  to  our  desires,  are  well  consistent  with  the  justice,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  God  ;  so  that  we  cannot  reasonably  dis- 
approve, repine  at,  or  complain  of  them  ;  but  are  bound  and 
ready  to  avow  with  the  psalmist,  that  '  all  his  paths  are  mercy 
and  truth  ;  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
works;'  to  judge  and  say  with  Hezekiah,  '  Good  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  which  thou  hast  spoken;'  to  confess  with  David 
unto  him,  '  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right; 
and  that  thou  in  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me.' 

3.  A  full  satisfaction  of  mind,  that  all  (even  the  most  bitter 
and  sad  accidents)  do  (according  to  God's  purpose)  tend  and 
conduce  to  our  good ;  acknowleging  the  truth  of  those  divine 
aphorisms  :  '  Happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth  ;'  '  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom 
he  delighteth.'    'As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and  chasten.' 
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4.  An  intire  submission  and  resignation  of  our  wills  to  the 
will  of  God,  suppressing  all  rebellious  insurrections  and 
grievous  resentments  of  heart  against  his  providence ;  which 
may  dispose  us  heartily  to  say  after  our  Lord,  '  Let  not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  doue ;'  with  good  Eli,  '  It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do 
what  seemeth  him  good  ;'  with  David,  '  Here  lam,  let  him  do 
to  me  as  seemeth  good  to  him  ;'  yea,  even  Socrates,  '  If  so  it 
pleaseth  God,  so  let  it  be.' 

o.  Bearing  adversities  calmly,  cheerfully,  and  courageously, 
so  as  not  to  be  discomposed  with  anger  or  grief ;  not  to  be 
put  out  of  humor,  not  to  be  dejected  or  disheartened  ;  but  in 
our  disposition  of  mind  to  resemble  the  primitive  saints, 
who  were  «I»s  \vnoufievoi,  del  he  -^aifjovres,  'as  grieved,  but 
always  rejoicing;'  who  'took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,'  who  '  accounted  it  all  joy  when  they  fell  into  divers 
tribulations.' 

G.  A  hopeful  confidence  in  God  for  the  removal  or  ease- 
ment of  our  afflictions,  and  for  his  gracious  aid  to  support 
them  well ;  agreeable  to  those  good  rules  and  precepts  :  '  It  is 
good  that  a  man  should  both  hope,  and  wait  quietly  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord;'  '  Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently 
for  him  ;'  '  wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart;'  according  to  the  pattern  of  David, 
who,  in  such  a  case,  thus  roused  and  stayed  himself:  '  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?  hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for 
the  help  of  his  countenance;'  and  after  the  holy  Apostles, 
who  in  their  most  forlorn  estate  could  say,  '  We  are  troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
stroyed.' 

7.  A  willingness  to  continue,  during  God's  pleasure,  in  our 
afflicted  state,  without  weariness  or  irksome  longings  for  altera- 
tion ;  according  to  that  advice  of  the  wise  man:  'My  son, 
despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction  ;'  and  that  of  the  Apostle,  backed  with  our  Lord's 
example,  '  Considering  him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  weary  and  faint  in  your 
minds.' 
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8.  A  lowly  frame  of  mind  (that  is,  being  sober  in  our  con- 
ceits of  ourselves,  sensible  of  our  unworthiness  and  meanness, 
of  our  natural  frailty,  penury,  and  wretchedness;  of  our  mani- 
fold defects  and  miscarriages  in  practice ;  being  meek  and 
gentle,  tender  and  pliable  in  our  temper  and  frame  of  spirit; 
being  deeply  affected  with  reverence  and  dread  toward  the 
awful  majesty,  mighty  power,  perfect  justice  and  sanctity  of 
God;  all  this)  wrought  by  our  adversity,  effectually,  accord- 
ing to  its  design,  quelling  our  haughty  stomach,  softening  our 
hard  hearts,  mitigating  our  peevish  humors ;  according  to  St. 
Peter's  injunction,  '  Be  humbled  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God  ;'  and  God's  own  approbation  joined  with  a  gracious 
promise,  '  To  this  man  will  1  look  ;  even  to  him  that  is  of  a 
poor  and  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word.' 

9.  Restraining  our  tongues  from  all  discontentful  complaints 
and  murmurings,  all  profane,  harsh,  unsavory  expressions,  im- 
porting displeasure  or  dissatisfaction  in  God's  dealings  toward 
us,  arguing  desperation  or  distrust  in  him  ;  such  as  were  those 
of  the  impatient  and  incredulous  Israelites:  'They  spake 
against  God,  and  said,  Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  Behold,  he  smote  the  rock,  that  the  waters  gushed  out, 
and  the  streams  overflowed  ;  can  he  give  bread  also,  can  he  pro- 
vide flesh  for  his  people?'  Such  as  they  used,  of  whom  the  pro- 
phet said,  'When  they  shall  be  hungry,  they  will  fret  themselves, 
and  curse  their  king  and  their  God  ; '  such  as  they  were  guilty  of, 
whom  St.  Jude  calleth  yoyyvaras,  kcu  fxe/ji\pifivipovs, '  murmurers, 
and  querulous  persons,'  (or  such  as  found  fault  with  their  lot,) 
that  which  is  styled,  '  charging  God  foolishly  ;'  for  abstaining 
from  which,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  his  most  grievous 
calamities,  Job  is  commended,  (where  it  is  said,  '  Job  sinned 
not,  neither  charged  God  foolishly  ;')  that  which  the  prophet 
condemueth  as  unreasonable  in  that  expostulation,  '  Wherefore 
doth  the  living  man  complain  V  In  such  cases  we  should 
smother  our  passions  in  a  still  and  silent  demeanor,  as  the 
psalmist  advised,  and  as  he  practised  himself:  '  I  was  dumb,' 
saith  he,  '  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  it  was  thy  doings.' 
Yea,  contrariwise,  patience  requireth, 

10.  Blessing  and  praising  God,  (that  is,  declaring  our  hearty 
satisfaction  in  God's  proceedings  with  us,   acknowleging  his 
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wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  therein,  expressing  a  grateful 
sense  thereof,  as  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  us,)  in  conformity 
to  Job,  who,  on  the  loss  of  all  his  comforts,  did  thus  vent  his 
mind  :  '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

11.  Abstaining  from  all  irregular  and  unworthy  courses  to- 
ward the  removal  or  redress  of  our  crosses;  choosing  rather  to 
abide  quietly  under  their  pressure,  than  by  any  unwarrantable 
means  to  relieve  or  relax  ourselves  ;  contentedly  wearing,  rather 
than  violently  '  breaking  our  yoke,'  or  '  bursting  our  bonds ;' 
rather  continuing  poor  than  striving  to  enrich  ourselves  by  fraud 
or  rapine  ;  rather  lying  under  contempt,  than  by  sinful  or  sordid 
compliances  attempting  to  gain  the  favor  and  respect  of  men  ; 
rather  embracing  the  meanest  condition,  than  laboring  by  any 
turbulent,  unjust,  or  uncharitable  practices  to  amplify  our 
estate  ;  rather  enduring  any  inconvenience  or  distress,  than 
'  setting  our  faces  toward  Egypt,'  or  haviug  recourse  to  any 
succor  which  God  disalloweth  ;  according  to  what  is  implied 
in  that  reprehension  of  St.  Paul,  '  Now  therefore  it  is  utterly 
a  fault  among  you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another  : 
why  do  ye  not  rather  take  wrong  ?  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  defrauded  V  and  in  that  advice  of  St.  Peter, 
'  Let  them  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God,  commit  the 
keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  well-doing,  as  unto  a  faithful 
Creator.' 

12.  A  fair  behavior  toward  the  instruments  and  abettors  of 
our  affliction  ;  those  who  brought  us  into  it,  or  who  detain  us 
under  it,  by  keeping  off  relief,  or  sparing  to  yield  the  succor 
which  we  might  expect;  the  forbearing  to  express  any  wrath 
or  displeasure,  to  exercise  any  revenge,  to  retain  any  grudge  or 
enmity  toward  them  ;  but  rather  even  on  that  score  bearing 
good-will,  and  showing  kindness  unto  them  ;  unto  them,  not  only 
as  to  our  brethren,  whom,  according  to  the  general  law  of  cha- 
rity, we  are  bound  to  love,  but  as  to  the  servants  of  Cod  in  this 
particular  case,  or  as  to  the  instruments  of  his  pleasure  toward 
us;  considering  that  by  maligning  or  mischiefing  them,  we  do 
signify  ill  resentment  of  God's  dealings  with  us,  and  in  effect, 
through  their  sides,  do  wound  his  providence  :  thus  did  the 
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pious  king  demean  himself  when  he  was  bitterly  reproached  and 
cursed  by  Shimei ;  not  suffering,  on  this  account,  any  harm  or 
requital  to  be  offered  to  him  ;  thus  did  the  holy  Apostles,  who 
'  being  reviled,  did  bless;  being  persecuted,  did  bear  it  ;  being 
defamed,  did  entreat :'  thus  did  our  Lord  deport  himself  toward 
his  spiteful  adversaries,  who  '  being  reviled,  did  not  revile 
again  ;  when  he  suffered,  did  not  threaten  ;  but  committed  it  to 
him  that  judgeth  righteously.' 

13.  Particularly  in  regard  to  those,  who,  by  injurious  and 
offensive  usage,  do  provoke  us,  patience  importeth, 

1.  That  we  be  not  hastily,  over-easily,  not  immoderately, 
not  pertinaciously  incensed  with  anger  toward  them,  accord- 
ing to  those  divine  precepts  and  aphorisms  :  1  Be  slow  to 
wrath '  be  not  hasty  in  thy  spirit  to  be  angry,  for  anger 
resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools.'  '  Give  place  to  wrath,'  (that  is, 
remove  it.)  '  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  cla- 
mor, and  evil  speaking  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice:' 
'  Cease  from  anger,  let  go  displeasure,  fret  not  thyself  anywise 
to  do  evil.' 

2.  That  we  do  not  in  our  hearts  harbor  any  ill  will,  or  ill 
wishes,  or  ill  designs  toward  them,  but  that  we  truly  desire 
their  good,  and  purpose  to  farther  it,  as  we  shall  have  ability 
and  occasion,  according  to  that  law,  (even  charged  on  the 
Jews,)  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  any  grudge  against  the  childreu 
of  thy  people  ;  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself :' 
and  according  to  that  noble  command  of  our  Saviour,  'Love 
your  enemies,  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you.' 

3.  That  in  effect  we  do  not  execute  any  revenge,  or  for  re- 
quital do  any  mischief  to  them,  either  in  word  or  deed  ;  but  for 
their  reproachesexchange  blessings,  (or  good  words  and  wishes ;) 
for  their  outrages  repay  benefits  and  good  turns,  according  to 
those  evangelical  rules  :  '  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
bless  them  that  curse  you  :'  '  Bless  them  that  persecute  you, 
bless  and  curse  not;'  '  See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil :'  '  Be 
pitiful,  be  courteous,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil",  or  railing  for 
railing,  but  contrariwise  blessing:'  '  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  :'  '  Say  not,  I  will  do  to 
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him  as  he  hath  done  to  rue ;  I  will  render  to  the  man  according 
to  his  work  :'  '  Say  thou  not,  I  will  recompense  evil,  but  wait 
on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee.' 

14.  In  fine,  patience  doth  include  and  produce  a  general 
meekness  and  kindness  of  affection,  together  with  an  enlarged 
sweetness  and  pleasantness  in  conversation  and  carriage  toward 
all  men  ;  implying  that  how  hard  soever  our  case,  how  sorry  or 
sad  our  condition  is,  we  are  not  therefore  angry  with  the  world, 
because  we  do  not  thrive  or  flourish  in  it ;  that  we  are  not  dissa- 
tisfied or  disgusted  with  the  prosperous  estate  of  other  men  ; 
that  we  are  not  become  sullen  or  froward  toward  any  man,  be- 
cause his  fortune  excelleth  ours,  but  that  rather  we  do  '  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice ;'  we  do  find  complacence  and  delight 
in  their  good  success ;  we  borrow  satisfaction  aud  pleasure  from 
their  enjoyments. 

In  these  and  the  like  acts,  the  practice  of  this  virtue  (a  virtue 
which  all  men,  in  this  state  of  inward  weakness  and  outward 
trouble,  shall  have  much  need  and  frequent  occasion  to  exer- 
cise) consisteth  ;  unto  which  practice,  even  philosophy,  natural 
reason,  and  common  sense,  do  suggest  many  inducements  ; 
the  tenor  of  our  holy  faith  and  religion  do  supply  more  and 
better ;  but  nothing  can  more  clearly  direct,  or  more  power- 
fully excite  thereto,  than  that  admirable  example  by  which 
our  text  doth  enforce  it :  some  principal  of  those  rational 
inducements  we  shall  cursorily  touch,  then  insist  on  this  ex- 
ample. 

It  will  generally  induce  us  to  bear  patiently  all  things  inci- 
dent, if  we  consider  that  it  is  the  natural  right  and  prerogative 
of  God  to  dispose  of  all  things,  to  assign  our  station  here,  and 
allot  our  portion  to  us  ;  whence  it  is  a  most  wrongful  insolence 
in  us,  by  complaining  of  our  state,  to  contest  his  right  or  im- 
peach his  management  thereof:  that  we  are  obliged  to  God's 
free  bounty  for  numberless  great  benefits  and  favors  ;  whence  it 
is  vile  ingratitude  to  be  displeased  for  the  want  of  some  lesser 
conveniences  :  that  God  having  undertaken  and  promised  to 
support  and  succor  us,  it  is  a  heinous  affront  to  distrust  him, 
and  consequently  to  be  dissatisfied  with  our  condition  :  that 
seeing  God  doth  infinitely  better  understand  what  is  good  for 
us  than  we  can  do,  he  is  better  affected  toward  us,  and  more 
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truly  loveth  us  than  we  do  ourselves,  he  with  an  unquestion- 
able right  hath  an  uncontrollable  power  to  dispose  of  us  ;  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  acquiesce  in  his  choice  of  our  state :  that 
since  we  have  no  claim  to  any  good  or  any  pleasure,  and  thence 
in  withholding  any  no  wrong-  is  done  to  us,  it  is  unjust  and 
frivolous  to  murmur  or  grumble  ;  since  we  are,  by  nature, 
God's  servants,  it  is  tit  the  appointment  of  our  rank,  our  garb, 
our  diet,  all  our  accommodations  and  employments  in  his 
family,  should  be  left  intirely  to  his  discretion  and  pleasure  :  that 
we  being  'grievous  sinners,  '  less  than  the  least  of  God's  mer- 
cies,' meriting  no  good,  but  deserving  sore  punishment  from 
him,  it  is  just  that  we  should  be  highly  content  and  thankful  for 
any  thing  on  this  side  death  and  damnation  :  that  our  afflictions 
being  the  natural  fruits  and  results  of  our  choice  or  voluntary 
miscarriages,  it  is  reasonable  we  should  blame  ourselves  rather 
than  pick  quarrels  with  Providence  for  them.    That  our  condi- 
tion, be  it  what  it  will,  cannot,  being  duly  estimated,  be  ex- 
tremely bad  or  insupportably  grievous;  for  that  as  no  condi- 
tion here  is  perfectly  and  purely  good,  (not  deficient  in  some 
accommodations,  not  blended  with  some  troubles,)  so  there  is 
none  that  hath  not  its  conveniences  and  comforts  ;  for  that  it  is 
our  fond  conceits,  our  froward  humors,  our  perverse  behaviors, 
which  create  the  mischiefs  adherent  to  any  state  ;  for  that  also 
how  forlorn  soever  our  case  is,  we  cannot  fail,  if  we  please,  of 
a  capacity  to  enjoy  goods  far  more  than  countervailing  all  pos- 
sible want  of  these  goods,  or  presence  of  these  evils;  we  may 
have  the  use  of  our  reason,  a  good  conscience,  hope  in  God, 
assurance  of  God's  love  and  favor,  abundance  of  spiritual  bles- 
sings here,  and  a  certain  title  to  eternal  glory  and  bliss  here- 
after ;  which,  if  we  can  have,  our  condition  cannot  be  deemed 
uncomfortable.    That  indeed  our  adversity  is  a  thing  very  good 
and  wholesome,  very  profitable  and  desirable,  as  a  means  of 
breeding-,  improving,  and  exercising  the  best  virtues,  of  prepar- 
ing us  for  and  intitling  us  to  the  best  rewards.    That  our  state 
cannot  ever  be  desperate  ;  our  adversity  probably  may  not  be 
lasting,  (there  being  no  connexion  between  the  present  and  the 
future,  vicissitudes  being  frequent,  all  things  depending  on  the 
arbitrary  dispensation  of  God,  who  doth  always  pity  us,  and  is 
apt  to  relieve  us.)  That,  however,  our  affliction  will  not  outlive 
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ourselves,  and  certainly  must  soon  expire  with  our  life.  That 
this  world  is  not  a  place  of  perfect  convenience  or  pure  delight ; 
we  come  not  hither  to  do  our  will,  or  enjoy  our  pleasure  ;  we 
are  not  born  to  make  laws,  or  pick  our  condition  here  ;  but 
that  trouble  is  natural  and  proper  to  us  ('  we  are  born  thereto, 
as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.')  '  No  tribulation  seizeth  us,  but 
such  as  is  human  ;'  whence  it  is  reasonable  that  we  contentedly 
bear  the  crosses  suitable  to  our  nature  and  state.  That  no  ad- 
versity is  in  kind  or  degree  peculiar  to  us  ;  but  if  we  survey  the 
conditions  of  other  men,  (of  our  brethren  every  where,  of  our 
neighbors  all  about  us,)  and  compare  our  case  with  theirs,  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  many  consorts  and  associates  in  adver- 
sity, most  as  ill,  many  far  worse  bestead  than  ourselves;  whence 
it  must  be  a  great  fondness  and  perverseness  to  be  displeased 
that  we  are  not  exempted  from,  but  exposed  to  bear  a  share  in 
the  common  troubles  and  burdens  of  mankind.  That  it  hath 
particularly  been  the  lot  of  the  best  men  (persons  most  excel- 
lent in  virtue  and  most  deep  in  God's  favor)  to  sustain  adversity; 
and  it  therefore  becometh  us  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  accept 
it.  That,  in  fine,  patience  itself  is  the  best  remedy  to  ease  us 
in,  to  rescue  us  from  adversity  ;  for  it  cannot  much  annoy  us  if 
we  bear  it  patiently;  God  will,  in  mercy,  remove  it,  if  we 
please  him,  by  demeaning  ourselves  well  under  it;  but  that 
impatience  doth  not  at  all  conduce  to  our  relief,  doth  indeed 
exasperate  and  augment  our  pain  :  such  considerations  may 
induce  us  to  a  patience  in  general  respecting  all  sorts  of  evil. 

There  are  also  reasons  particularly  disposing  to  bear  injuries 
and  contumelies  from  men  calmly  and  meekly,  without  immo- 
derate wrath,  rancorous  hatred,  or  spiteful  revenge  toward 
them  :  because  they  do  proceed  from  Divine  Providence,  dis- 
posing or  permitting  them  (for  the  trial  of  our  patience,  the 
abasing  our  pride,  the  exercising  of  some  other  virtues,  or  for 
other  good  purposes)  to  fall  on  us :  because  vindication  of  mis- 
demeanors committed  against  us  doth  not  appertain  to  us,  we 
not  being  competent  judges  of  them,  nor  rightful  executors  of 
the  punishments  due  to  them,  God  having  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  decision  and  power  of  execution  ;  '  Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  repay  it  :'  because  we  are  obliged 
to  interpret  charitably  the  actions  of  our  neighbor,  supposing 
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his  miscarriages  to  proceed  from  infirmity,  from  mistake,  or 
from  some  cause,  which  we  should  be  rather  inclinable  to  ex- 
cuse than  to  prosecute  with  hatred  or  revenge  :  because,  in- 
deed, our  neighbor's  most  culpable  offences,  as  issuing  from 
distemper  of  mind,  are  more  reasonably  the  objects  of  com- 
passion and  charity,  than  of  anger  or  ill-will  :  because  we  are 
bound  to  forgive  all  injuries  by  the  command  of  God,  and  in 
conformity  to  his  example,  who  passeth  by  innumerable  most 
heinous  offences  committed  against  himself ;  '  Gracious  is  the 
Lord,  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mer- 
cy ;  long-suffering,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth  ;'  so  must 
we  be  also,  if  we  will  be  like  him  or  please  him  :  because  we 
ourselves,  being  subject  to  incur  the  same  faults  in  kind,  or 
greater  in  value,  do  need  much  pardon,  and  should  thence  be 
ready  to  allow  it  unto  others,  both  in  equity,  and  in  gratitude 
toward  God,  lest  that  in  the  gospel  be  applied  to  us ;  4  O  thou 
wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  de- 
siredst  me  ;  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy 
fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  V  Because  God 
hath  made  it  a  necessary  condition  of  our  obtaining  mercy, 
promising  us  favor  if  we  yield  it,  menacing  us  extremity  if  we 
refuse  it ;  'If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  also  forgive  you  :  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses :' 
because  our  neighbor  suffering  by  our  revenge  in  any  manner, 
(in  his  body,  interest,  or  reputation,)  doth  not  anywise  profit 
us,  or  benefit  our  estate,  but  needlessly  doth  multiply  and  in- 
crease the  stock  of  mischief  in  the  world  ;  yea,  commonly  doth 
bring  farther  evil  on  ourselves,  provoking  him  to  go  on  in  offend- 
ing us,  rendering  him  more  implacably  bent  against  us,  engaging 
us  consequently  deeper  in  strife  and  trouble  :  because  no  wrong, 
no  disgrace,  no  prejudice  we  can  receive  from  men  is  of  much 
consequence  to  us,  if  our  mind  be  not  disordered ;  if  we  are 
free  from  those  bad  passions  which  really  are  the  worst  evils 
that  can  befal  us  :  because,  in  fine,  impatience  itself  is  insigni- 
ficant and  ineffectual  to  any  good  purpose,  or  rather  produceth 
ill  effects;  it  doth  not  cure  our  wound,  or  assuage  our  grief; 
it  removeth  no  inconvenience,  nor  repaireth  any  damage  we 
have  received,  but  rather  inflameth  our  distemper  and  aggra- 
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vateth  our  pain  ;  more  really  indeed  molesting  and  hurting  us, 
than  the  injury  or  discourtesy  which  causeth  it.  Thus,  briefly, 
doth  reason  dictate  to  us  the  practice  of  all  patience. 

But  the  example  proposed  by  the  Apostle  here,  and  other- 
where by  St.  Paul,  ('  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus — ')  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  ('  Let 
us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto 
Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith — ')  by  our  Lord  him- 
self, ('  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly — ')  that  doth  in 
a  more  lively  manner  express  how  in  such  cases  we  should 
deport  ourselves,  and  most  strongly  engageth  us  to  comply  with 
duties  of  this  nature.  Let  us  now  therefore  describe  it,  and 
recommend  it  to  your  consideration. 

The  example  of  our  Lord  was  indeed  in  this  kind  the  most 
remarkable  that  ever  was  presented,  the  most  perfect  that  can 
be  imagined :  he  was,  above  all  expression,  '  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief;'  he  did  undertake,  as  to  perform 
the  best  works,  so  to  endure  the  worst  accidents  to  which  human 
nature  is  subject ;  his  whole  life  being  no  other  than  one  con- 
tinual exercise  of  patience  and  meekness,  in  all  the  parts  and 
to  the  utmost  degrees  of  them.  If  we  trace  the  footsteps  of  his 
life  from  the  sordid  manger  to  the  bloody  cross,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  observe  any  matter  of  complacence,  scarce  any  of 
comfort  (in  respect  to  his  natural  or  worldly  state)  to  have  be- 
fallen him. 

His  parentage  was  mean,  to  appearance  ;  and  his  birth,  in 
all  exterior  circumstances,  despicable  :  '  Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter's son  V  were  words  of  contempt  and  offence  on  all  occa- 
sions thrown  on  him. 

His  life  was  spent  not  only  in  continual  labor  and  restless 
travel,  but  in  hard  poverty  ;  yea,  in  extreme  penury,  beneath 
the  state  not  only  of  the  meanest  men,  but  of  the  most  shifting 
beasts:  '  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.' 

For  his  necessary  sustenance  we  find  him  often  destitute  of 
ordinary  provision,  (as  when  he  sought  food  from  the  barren 
fig-tree,)  often  indebted  for  it  to  the  courtesy  and,  as  it  were, 
alms  of  the  vilest  people,  of  '  publicans  and  sinners :'  so  hi 
bar.  vol.  in.  F 
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y/ias  e-rrTw^vae,  '  he  was,'  as  the  Apostle  saith,  'a  beggar 
for  us.' 

"Yet  may  we  never  perceive  him  anywise  discontented  with, 
or  complaining  of  his  condition  ;  not  discouraged  or  depressed 
in  spirit  thereby,  not  solicitously  endeavoring  any  correction  or 
change  thereof ;  but  willingly  embracing  it,  heartily  acquies- 
cing therein ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  its  inconveniences, 
cheerfully  discharging  his  duties,  vigorously  pursuing  his  main 
designs  of  procuring  glory  to  God  and  benefit  to  men. 

Nor  did  he  only  with  content  undergo  the  incommodities 
of  a  poor  estate,  but  he  was  surrounded  with  continual  dangers  ; 
the  most  powerful  men  of  those  times,  enraged  with  envy, 
ambition,  and  avarice,  desperately  maligning  him,  and  being 
incessantly  attentive,  on  all  occasions,  to  molest,  hurt,  and 
destroy  him  :  '  The  world' (as  he  saith  himself,  that  is,  all  the 
powerful  and  formidable  part  of  the  world) '  hating  me;'  yet  did 
not  this  anywise  dismay  or  distemper  him,  nor  cause  him  either 
to  repine  at  his  condition  or  decline  his  duty.  He  utterly  dis- 
regarded all  their  spiteful  machinations,  persisting  immovable 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  pious  and  charitable  undertakings,  to 
the  admiration  of  those  who  observed  his  demeanor  :  '  Is  not 
this  he,'  said  they,  '  whom  they  seek  to  kill  ?  but  lo,  he  speak- 
eth  boldly.' 

He  did  indeed  sometimes  opportunely  shun  their  fury,  and 
prudently  did  elude  their  snares,  but  never  went  violently  to 
repel  them,  or  to  execute  any  revenge  for  them  ;  improving 
the  wonderful  power  he  was  endued  with  altogether  to  the 
advantage  of  mankind,  never  to  the  bane  or  hurt  of  his  mali- 
cious enemies. 

Sensible  enough  he  was  of  the  causeless  hatred  they  bare 
him,  {efiiarfaav  fxe  hiopeui,  '  They,'  said  he,  '  have  hated  me  for 
nothing,')  and  of  their  extreme  ingratitude  ;  yet  never  could  he 
be  provoked  to  resent  or  requite  their  dealing  :  see  how  mildly 
he  did  expostulate  the  case  with  them  ;  '  Then,'  saith  St.  John, 
*  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  him  :  Jesus  answered  them, 
Many  good  things  have  I  shewed  you  from  my  Father ;  for 
which  of  those  do  ye  stone  me  ?' 

To  be  extremely  hated  and  inhumanly  persecuted,  without 
any  fault  committed  or  just  occasion  offered,  is  greatly  incen- 
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sive  of  human  passion  ;  but  for  the  purest  and  strongest  good- 
will, for  the  most  inexpressible  beneficence,  to  be  recompensed 
with  most  virulent  reproaches,  most  odious  slanders,  most 
outrageous  misusages — how  exceeding  was  that  meekness, 
which,  without  any  signification  of  regret  or  disgust,  could 
endure  it ! 

Out  of  most  tender  charity  and  ardent  desire  of  their  salva- 
tion, he  instructed  them,  and  instilled  heavenly  doctrine  into 
their  minds  ;  what  thanks,  what  reward  did  he  receive  for  that 
great  favor  ?  to  be  reputed  and  reported  an  impostor  :  tt\uv$ 
rbv  o-^\ov,  '  he,'  said  they,  '  doth  impose  on  the  people.' 

He  took  occasion  to  impart  the  great  blessing  of  pardon  for 
sin  to  some  of  them,  confirming  his  authority  of  doing  it  by  a 
miraculous  work  of  goodness;  how  did  they  resent  such  an 
obligation  ?  by  accounting  him  a  blasphemer  :  '  Behold,'  saith 
St.  Matthew,  '  certain  of  the  Scribes  said  within  themselves, 
This  man  blasphemeth  :'  which  most  harsh  and  uncharitable 
censure  of  theirs  he  did  not  fiercely  reprehend,  but  calmly  dis- 
cussed and  refuted  by  a  clear  reasoning;  ri  evOvn<:'iude  irovrip6v  ; 
'  Wherefore  conceive  ye  evil  in  your  hearts?  for  whether  is 
easier  to  say,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ?  or  to  say,  Arise  and 
walk  ?'  that  is,  Is  it  not  credible  that  he  who  can  perform  the 
one  may  dispense  the  other? 

He  freed  them  from  most  grievous  diseases,  yea  rescued 
them  from  the  greatest  mischief  possible  in  nature,  being  pos- 
sessed by  the  unclean  fiend ;  how  did  they  entertain  this 
mighty  benefit?  by  most  horrible  calumny,  accusing  him  of 
sorcery  or  conspiracy  with  the  devil  himself.  '  The  Pharisees 
said,  He  casteth  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  :'  yea, 
thence  attributing  to  him  the  very  name  and  title  of  the  grand 
devil  :  '  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  (shall  they  defame)  them  of  his  household  ?' 
Yet  this  most  injurious  defamation  he  no  otherwise  rebuketh 
than  by  a  mild  discourse,  strongly  confuting  it;  '  Every  king- 
dom,' said  he,  '  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation  — 
and  if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself; 
how  then  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ?'  that  is,  the  devil  better 
understands  his  interest  than  to  assist  any  man  in  dispossessing 
himself. 
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He  did  constantly  labor  in  reclaiming  them  from  error  and 
sin,  in  converting  them  to  God  and  goodness,  in  proposing  fair 
overtures  of  grace  and  mercy  to  them,  in  showing  them  by 
word  and  practice  the  sure  way  to  happiness:  What  issue  was 
there  of  all  his  care  and  pains?  What  but  neglect,  distrust, 
disappointment,  rejection  of  himself,  of  what  he  said,  and  what 
he  did  ?  '  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  hath 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  V  was  a  prophecy  abun- 
dantly verified  by  their  carriage  toward  him. 

These  and  the  like  usages,  which  he  perpetually  did  en- 
counter, he  constantly  received  without  any  passionate  dis- 
turbance of  mind,  any  bitter  reflexions  on  that  generation,  any 
revengeful  enterprises  against  them;  yea,  requited  them  with 
continued  earnestness  of  hearty  desires,  and  laborious  endea- 
vors for  their  good. 

We  might  observe  the  ingrateful  disrespects  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  kindred  toward  him,  which  he  passeth  over  with- 
out any  grievous  disdain  ;  rather  excusing  it,  by  noting  that 
entertainment  to  have  been  no  peculiar  accident  to  himself,  but 
usual  to  all  of  like  employment :  '  No  prophet,'  said  he,  '  is 
acceptable  in  his  own  country.' 

We  might  also  mention  his  patient  suffering  repulses  from 
strangers ;  as  when  being  refused  admittance  into  a  Samaritan 
village,  and  his  disciples,  being  incensed  with  that  rude  dis- 
courtesy, would  have  fire  called  down  from  heaven  to  consume 
those  churls,  he  restrained  their  unadvised  wrath,  and  thus  ex- 
pressed his  admirable  meekness  :  '  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.' 

We  might  likewise  remark  his  meek  comporting  with  the 
stupid  and  perverse  incredulity  of  his  disciples,  notwithstanding 
so  many  pregnant  and  palpable  inducements  continually  ex- 
hibited for  confirmation  of  their  faith,  the  which  he  no  other- 
wise than  sometime  gently  admonisheth  them  of,  saying,  rl  beiXot 
tare,  oXtyoTtioroi :  '  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith?' 
oXtyu-Kiare,  ji  ebiaraaas  ;  '  O  thou  of  small  faith,  why  didst  thou 
doubt?' 

What  should  I  insist  on  these,  although  very  remarkable 
instances  ?  since  that  one  scene  of  his  most  grievous  (shall  I  say, 
or  glorious)  passion  doth  represent  unto  us  a  perfect  and  most 
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lively  image  of  the  highest  patience  and  meekness  possible;  of 
the  greatest  sorrow  that  ever  was  or  could  be,  yet  of  a  patience 
surmounting  it;  of  the  extremest  malice  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived, yet  of  a  charity  overswaying  it ;  of  injury  most  intole- 
rable, yet  of  a  meekness  willingly  and  sweetly  bearing  it:  there 
may  we  observe  the  greatest  provocations  from  all  hands  to 
passionate  animosity  of  spirit  and  intemperate  heat  of  speech, 
yet  no  discovery  of  the  least  disorderly,  angry,  or  revengeful 
thought,  the  least  rash,  bitter,  or  reproachful  word  ;  but  all 
undergone  with  clearest  serenity  of  mind,  and  sweetness  of 
carriage  toward  all  persons. 

To  Judas,  who  betrayed  him,  how  doth  he  address  himself  ? 
Doth  he  use  such  terms  as  the  man  deserved,  or  as  passion 
would  have  suggested,  and  reason  would  not  have  disallowed  ? 
Did  he  say,  Thou  most  perfidious  villain,  thou  monster  of  ini- 
quity and  ingratitude  !  thou  desperately  wicked  wretch  !  dost 
thou,  prompted  by  thy  base  covetousness,  treacherously  attempt 
to  ruin  thy  gracious  Master  and  best  Friend ;  thy  most  benign 
and  bountiful  Saviour  ?  No;  instead  of  such  proper  language, 
he  useth  the  most  courteous  and  endearing  terms:  'Era/pe,  ey ' 
u  irupet ;  '  Friend,  (or  companion)  for  what  dost  thou  come  ?' 
or  what  is  thy  business  here?  A  tacit  charitable  warning  there 
is  to  reflect  on  his  unworthy  and  wicked  action,  but  nothing 
apparent  of  wrath  or  reproach. 

From  his  own  disciples  and  servants,  who  had  beheld  his 
many  miraculous  works,  and  were  indebted  to  him  for  the 
greatest  favors,  he  reasonably  might  have  expected  a  most 
faithful  adherence  and  most  diligent  attendance  on  him  in  that 
juncture  :  yet  he  found  them  careless  and  slothful  :  What  then  ? 
How  did  he  take  it  ?  Was  he  angry,  did  he  upbraid,  did  he 
storm  at  them  ?  did  he  threaten  to  discard  them  ?  No  ;  he 
only  first  gently  admonisheth  them  :  '  What,  could  ye  not 
watch  one  hour  with  me  ?'  then  a  little  exciteth  them,  '  Watch 
and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation  :'  he  withal  sug- 
gesteth  an  excuse  for  their  drowsiness  and  dulness :  '  The. 
spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  :'  in  fine,  he  indulgcth 
to  their  weakness,  letting  them  alone,  and  saying,  «<0ev8ere 
Xoittuv,  '  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest.' 

When  he  foresaw  they  would  be  offended  at  his  (to  appear- 
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ance)  disastrous  estate,  and  fearfully  would  deseit  him,  he  yet 
expressed  no  indignation  against  them,  or  decrease  of  affection 
toward  them  on  that  score  ;  but  simply  nientioneth  it,  as  un- 
concerned in  it,  and  not  affected  thereby. 

And  the  unworthy  apostasy  of  that  disciple,  whom  he  had 
especially  favored  and  dignified,  he  only  did  mildly  forewarn 
hiin  of,  requiting  it  foreseen  by  the  promise  of  his  own  effec- 
tual prayers  for  his  support  and  recovery  ;  and  when  St.  Peter 
had  committed  that  heinous  fact,  our  good  Lord  only  looked 
on  him  with  an  eye  of  charity  and  compassion,  which  more 
efficaciously  struck  him,  than  the  most  dreadful  threat  or  sharp 
reprehension  could  have  done :  Peter  thereon  '  went  out,  and 
wept  bitterly.' 

When  the  high  priest's  officer,  on  no  reasonable  occasion,  did 
injuriously  and  ignominiously  strike  him,  he  returned  only  this 
mild  expostulation  :  '  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of 
the  evil;  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  V  that  is,  I  advise  thee 
to  proceed  in  a  fair  and  legal  way  against  me,  not  to  deal  thus 
boisterously  and  wrongfully,  to  thy  own  harm. 

Even  careful  and  tender  he  was  of  those  who  were  the  in- 
struments of  his  suffering ;  he  protected  them  from  harm  who 
conducted  him  to  execution  ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  high 
priest's  servant,  whom  (with  more  zeal  than  wherewith  he  ever 
regarded  his  own  safety)  he  defended  from  the  fury  of  his  own 
friend,  and  cured  of  the  wounds  received  in  the  way  of  perse- 
cuting himself. 

All  his  demeanor  under  that  great  trial  was  perfectly  calm, 
not  the  least  regret  or  reluctancy  of  mind,  the  least  contradic- 
tion or  obloquy  of  speech  appearing  therein  ;  such  it  was  as 
became  '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  who  was  to  '  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,'  by  a  willing  oblation  of  himself;  such  as  did 
exactly  correspond  to  the  ancient  prophecies :  '  He  was  op- 
pressed, and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ;  he 
was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  before 
the  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth  ;'  and, '  I  gave 
my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked 
off  the  hair;  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting.' 

Neither  did  the  wrongful  slanders  devised  and  alleged  against 
him  by  suborned  witnesses,  nor  the  virulent  invectives  of  the 
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priests,  nor  the  barbarous  clamors  of  the  people,  nor  the  con- 
temptuous spitting  on  him  and  buffeting  him,  nor  the  cruel 
scourgings,  nor  the  contumelious  mockeries,  nor  all  the  bloody 
tortures  inflicted  on  him,  wring  from  him  one  syllable  importing 
any  dissatisfaction  in  his  case,  any  wrath  conceived  for  his  mis- 
usages,  any  grudge  or  ill-will  in  his  mind  toward  his  perse- 
cutors ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  hatred  and  revenge,  he 
declared  the  greatest  kindness  and  charity  toward  them,  praying 
heartily  to  God  his  Father  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  In- 
stead of  aggravating  their  crime  and  injury  against  him,  he  did 
in  a  sort  extenuate  and  excuse  it  by  consideration  of  their 
ignorance  and  mistake  :  '  Lord,'  said  he,  in  the  height  of  his 
sufferings,  '  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 
The  life  they  so  violently  bereaved  him  of,  he  did  willingly 
mean  to  lay  down  for  the  ransom  of  their  lives ;  the  blood  they 
spilt,  he  wished  to  be  a  salutary  balsam  for  their  wounds  and 
maladies;  he  most  cheerfully  did  offer  himself  by  their  hands 
a  sacrifice  for  their  offences.  No  small  part  of  his  afflictions 
was  a  sense  of  their  so  grievously  displeasing  God,  and  pulling 
mischief  on  their  own  heads,  a  foresight  of  his  kind  intentions 
being  frustrated  by  their  obstinate  incredulity  and  impenitence, 
a  reflexion  on  that  inevitable  vengeance,  which  from  the  divine 
justice  would  attend  them  ;  this  foreseen  did  work  in  him  a  dis- 
tasteful sense,  (more  grievous  than  what  his  own  pain  could 
produce,)  and  drew  from  him  tears  of  compassion,  (such  as  no 
resentment  of  his  own  case  could  extort ;)  for,  '  When  he  was 
come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  O  that 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace.' 

If  ever  he  did  express  any  commotion  of  mind  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  it  was  only  then  when  one  of  his  friends,  out  of 
a  blind  fondness  of  affection,  did  presume  to  dissuade  him  from 
undergoing  these  evils  ;  then  indeed,  being  somewhat  moved 
with  indignation,  he  said  to  St.  Peter,  '  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,  for  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me;  for  thou  savorest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  thoso  that  be  of  men.' 

Neither  was  it  out  of  a  stupid  insensibility  or  stubborn  reso- 
lution, that  he  did  thus  behave  himself;  for  he  had  a  most 
vigorous  sense  of  all  those  grievances,  and  a  strong  (natural) 
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aversation  from  undergoing  them ;  as  those  dolorous  agonies 
wherewith  he  struggled,  those  deadly  groans  he  uttered,  those 
monstrous  lumps  of  blood  he  sweat  out,  those  earnest  prayers 
he  made  to  be  freed  from  them,  declare  ;  but  from  a  perfect 
submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  intire  command  over  his 
passions,  an  excessive  charity  toward  mankind,  this  patient 
and  meek  behaviour  did  spring  :  '  The  cup  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?'  '  O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt ;  let  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  '  No  man 
taketh  away  my  life,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  my  own  accord  ;  I 
will  give  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.'  So  doth  our  Lord 
himself  express  the  true  grounds  of  his  passion  and  his  pa- 
tience. 

Such  is  the  example  of  our  Lord  :  the  serious  consideration 
whereof  how  can  it  otherwise  than  work  patience  and  meekness 
in  us?  If  he,  that  was  •  the  Lord  of  glory,'  (infinitely  excel- 
lent in  dignity  and  virtue,)  did  so  readily  embrace,  did  so 
contentedly  endure  such  extremities  of  penury,  hardship,  dis- 
grace, and  pain,  how  can  we  refuse  them,  or  repine  at  them? 
Can  we  pretend  to  a  better  lot  than  he  received,  or  presume 
that  God  must  deal  better  with  us  than  he  did  with  his  own 
dearest  Son  ?  Can  we  be  displeased  at  a  conformity  to  our 
Lord  and  Master  ?  Can  we,  without  shame,  affect  to  live  more 
splendidly,  or  to  fare  more  deliciously  than  he  chose  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  fret  or  wail,  because  our  desires  are  crossed,  our  pro- 
jects defeated,  our  interests  anywise  prejudiced  ;  whenas  his 
most  earnest  desires  and  his  most  painful  endeavors  had  so  little 
of  due  and  desired  success ;  when  he  was  ever  ready,  and  had 
so  constant  occasion  to  say,  '  Let  not  my  will  be  done  ?'  Can 
we  despise  that  state  of  meanness  and  sorrow  which  he,  from 
the  highest  sublimities  of  glory  and  beatitude,  was  pleased  to 
stoop  unto  ?  Can  we  take  ourselves  for  the  want  of  any  pre- 
sent conveniences  or  comforts  to  be  wretched,  whenas  the  foun- 
tain of  all  happiness  was  destitute  of  all  such  things,  and  scarce 
did  ever  taste  any  worldly  pleasure  ?  Are  we  fit  or  '  worthy 
to  be  his  disciples,'  if  we  will  not  '  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
him  ;'  if  we  will  not  go  to  his  school,  (that  school  wherein  he 
is  said  himself  to  have  learnt  obedience,)  if  we  will  not  con  that 
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lesson  which  he  so  loudly  hath  read  out,  and  transcribe  that 
copy  which  he  so  fairly  hath  set  before  us  ?  Can  we  pretend 
to  those  great  benefits,  those  high  privileges,  those  rich  and  ex- 
cellent rewards,  which  he  hath  attained  for  us,  and  which  he 
proposeth  to  us,  if  we  will  not  go  on  toward  them  in  that  way 
of  patience  which  he  hath  trod  before  us? 

Can  we  also,  if  we  '  consider  him  that  endureth  such  con- 
tradiction of  sinners,'  be  transported  with  any  wrathful  or  re- 
vengeful passion,  on  any  provocation  from  our  brethren  ?  Can 
we  hope  or  wish  for  better  usage  from  men  than  our  Lord  did 
ever  find  ?  Can  we  be  much  displeased  with  any  man  for 
thwarting  our  desires  or  interests,  for  dissenting  from  our  con- 
ceits, for  crossing  our  humors,  whenas  he,  to  whom  all  respect 
and  observance  was  due,  did  meet  with  so  little  regard  or  com- 
pliance in  any  way  ;  continually  did  encounter  repulses,  disap- 
pointments, oppositions  from  the  perverse  and  spiteful  world  ? 
Can  we  be  very  jealous  of  our  credit,  or  furious  when  our  ima- 
ginary honor  (honor  that  we  never  really  deserved  or  can  justly 
claim,  being  guilty  of  so  many  great  faults  and  sins)  is  touched 
with  the  least  disgraceful  reflexion,  if  we  do  well  observe  and 
mind,  that  the  most  truly,  and  indeed  only  honorable  personage 
(only  honorable,  because  only  innocent  person)  that  ever  was, 
had  his  reputation  aspersed  by  the  most  odious  reproaches 
which  deepest  envy  and  malice  could  devise,  without  any  griev- 
ous resentment,  or  being  solicitous  otherwise  to  assert  or  clear 
it  than  by  a  constant  silence  ?  Can  we  be  exasperated  by  every 
petty  affront,  (real  or  supposed,)  when  the  most  noble,  most 
courteous,  most  obliging  person  that  ever  breathed  on  earth, 
was  treacherously  exposed  to  violence  by  his  own  servant, 
shamefully  deserted  by  his  own  most  beloved  friends,  despite- 
fully  treated  by  those  whom  he  never  had  offended,  by  those  on 
whom  he  had  heaped  the  greatest  benefits,  without  expressing 
any  anger  or  displeasure  against  them, but  yielding  many  signal 
testimonies  of  tenderest  pity  and  love  toward  them  ?  Can  we 
see  our  Lord  treated  like  a  slave  and  a  thief,  without  any  dis- 
turbance or  commotion  of  heart ;  and  we  vile  wretches,  on 
every  slight  occasion,  swell  with  fierce  disdain,  pour  forth  re- 
proachful language,  execute  horrible  mischief  on  our  brethren  1 
He  indeed  was  surrounded  with  injuries  and  affronts;  every 
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sin,  that  since  the  foundation  of  things  hath  been  committed, 
was  an  offence  against  him  and  a  burden  on  him  ;  ('  God  laid 
on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;')  so  many  declared  enemies,  so 
many  rebels,  so  many  persecutors,  so  many  murderers  he  had 
as  there  have  lived  men  in  the  world  ;  for  every  sinner  did  in 
truth  conspire  to  his  affliction  and  destruction  ;  we  all  in  effect 
did  betray  him,  did  accuse  him,  did  mock,  did  scourge,  did 
pierce,  and  crucify  him ;  yet  he  forgave  all  offences,  he  died 
for  all  persons  ;  '  while  we  were  yet  enemies,  yet  sinners,  he 
died  for  us,'  to  rescue  us  from  death  and  misery  :  and  shall  we 
not  then,  in  imitation  of  him,  for  his  dear  sake,  in  gratitude, 
respect,  and  obedience  to  him,  be  ready  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  our  brethren,  to  forgive  any  small  wrongs  or  offences  from 
them  ;  whatever  they  do  to  us,  to  love  them,  and  do  them  what 
good  we  can  ?  If  so  admirable  a  pattern  of  patience  and 
meekness  so  immense  cannot,  what  is  there  that  can  oblige  or 
move  us?  I  conclude  with  those  doxologies  to  our  so  patient 
and  meek  Redeemer  : 

'  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
blessing.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 
ever.' 

'  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.' 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  XLIII. 

I  THESSALONIANS,  CHAP.  V. — VERSE  16. 

Most  acceptable  rules  prescribed  by  the  Apostle  ;  and  most 
gracious  law  imposed  on  us  by  God  !  one  which  it  might  be 
supposed  none  would  be  inclined  to  disobey  :  yet  alas  !  if  we 
consult  experience,  we  shall  find  this  precept  very  ill  ob- 
served. 

It  is  true  that  men,  after  a  composed  manner,  are  very  eager 
in  the  quest,  and  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  joy  ;  that  is,  of  sen- 
sual enjoyments,  temporal  possessions,  amusements  of  the  fancy, 
and  gratification  of  the  appetites,  &c. ;  but  all  much  in  vain, 
or  without  any  considerable  success,  finding  instead  of  it  some 
faint  shadows,  or  transitory  flashes  of  pleasure,  which  soon  flag 
and  expire,  so  that  we  could  not,  even  if  we  would,  enjoy  the 
delights  which  men  usually  affect.  Wherefore  there  is  good 
ground,  that  we  should  be  put  to  seek  for  a  joy  true  and  sub- 
stantial. 

It  is  a  scandalous  misprision  concerning  religion,  that  it  is 
sullen,  sour,  and  morose,  barring  all  desire  of  mirth  and  good 
humor  ;  whereas  it  alone  is  the  never-failing  source  of  pure  and 
steady  joy,  such  as  is  rooted  in  the  heart  and  founded  in  the 
reason  of  things ;  and  in  our  text  and  others  parallel  to  it,  we 
see  that  it  not  only  allows,  but  recommends  and  obliges 
us  to  be  joyful,  affording  us  also  power  to  effect  what  it  re- 
quires. 

Such  indeed  is  the  transcendent  goodness  of  God,  that  he 
makes  our  delight  to  be  our  duty,  and  our  sorrow  to  be  our 
sin,  adapting  his  holy  will  to  our  principal  instincts  ;  &c. 
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What  is  the  great  overture  of  the  gospel,  but  the  gift  of  a 
most  blessed  Comforter,  to  abide  with  us  for  ever;  cheering 
our  hearts  with  his  lightsome  presence  and  ravishing  consola- 
tions ?  This  topic  enlarged  on.  Wherefore  a  Christian,  as 
such,  ought  to  be  the  most  jocund  and  blithe  person  in  the 
world,  always  in  good  humor,  with  a  light  heart  and  calm 
spirit,  &c.  :  for  is  it  not  absurd  for  him  who  is  at  peace  with 
Heaven,  his  own  conscience,  and  all  the  world;  for  him  who 
is  possessor  of  the  best  goods,  and  heir  of  immortal  happiness  ; 
for  him  who  is  the  friend  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  fret  or  wail  ? 
This  topic  enlarged  on. 

What  is  there  belonging  to  a  Christian,  whence  grief  can 
naturally  spring  ?  From  God  our  exceeding  joy  ;  from  divine 
truth ;  from  God's  holy  law  which  rcjoiceth  the  heart ;  from 
wisdom,  whose  ways  are  pleasantness ;  from  virtue,  which 
cures  all  mental  distempers  and  vexatious  passions  ;  from  these 
things,  about  which  a  Christian,  as  such,  is  only  conversant, 
no  sorrow  <;an  be  derived.  Wherefore  there  is  the  same  rea- 
son, the  same  obligation,  the  same  possibility,  that  we  should 
rejoice  evermore,  as  that  we  should  always  be  Christians  :  this 
point  enlarged  on. 

To  exercise  piety  and  to  rejoice,  being,  as  it  were,  the  same 
things,  no  good  deed  being  performed  without  satisfaction, 
the  acts  of  joy  which  we  may  exert  on  various  occasions,  are 
so  numberless,  that  a  few  only  are  here  touched  on. 

I.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  our  faith  ; 
according  to  that  prayer  of  th*.  Apostle,  Now  the  God  of  hope 
Jill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Every  kind  of 
faith,  that  which  embraces  divine  truths,  that  which  applies 
God's  mercy,  that  which  ensures  God's  promises,  that  which 
confides  in  his  providence,  is  each  a  spring  of  joy. 

1.  The  faith  which  embraces  God's  heavenly  truth  does  not 
only  enlighten  our  minds,  but  is  apt  to  affect  our  hearts ;  there 
being  no  article  of  our  faith  or  mystery  of  our  religion,  which 
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does  not  involve  some  great  advantage  or  favor,  im  parted  to  us 
by  our  Maker  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

2.  At  least  that  faith  should  greatly  exhilarate  us  which 
applies  these  verities,  wherein  God  opens  his  arms  widely  to  em- 
brace us,  proposing  the  most  kind  overtures,  and  effectual  re- 
medies for  all  the  maladies  of  our  souls:  this  subject  also  di- 
lated on. 

3.  And  whence  can  we  feel  more  hearty  satisfaction  than 
from  a  firm  persuasion  concerning  the  real  accomplishment  of 
those  exceedingly  great  and  precious  promises,  whereby  we  be- 
come capable  of  the  most  excellent  privileges  and  ample  be- 
nefits ? 

4.  Likewise  the  faith  of  confidence  in  God's  providence  and 
paternal  care  of  us,,  whatever  our  condition  may  be,  should 
infuse  into  us  cheerful  temper.  Instances  of  this,  and  exhorta- 
tions to  the  same  from  holy  Scripture. 

II.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the  practice  of  Christian 
hope,  making  good  that  aphorism  of  Solomon,  The  hope  oj  the 
righteous  shall  be  gladness,  and  obeying  those  Apostolical  in- 
junctions, that  we  should  rejoice  in  hope,  &c.  All  hope,  in 
proportion  to  the  worth  of  its  object,  and  the  solidity  of  its 
ground,  is  comfortable,  it  being  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  &c.  : 
this  topic  enlarged  on. 

III.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  performing  the  duty  of 
charity ;  both  that  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  that  which  is 
due  to  our  neighbor. 

Love  is  the  sweetest  of  all  passions;  and  when,  by  the 
conduct  of  wisdom,  it  is  directed  to  a  worthy  and  attainable 
object,  it  cannot  but  fill  the  heart  with  delight. 

And  such,  in  all  respects  superlatively  such,  is  God  ;  who 
infinitely  above  all  other  things  deserves  our  affection  for  the 
innumerable  and  inestimable  blessings  which  he  bestows  on  us ; 
without  whom  all  things  are  vain,  unprofitable,  and  hurtful  to 
us.    He  is  the  most  proper  object  of  our  love  ;  for  we  chiefly 
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were  framed,  and  it  is  the  prime  law  of  our  nature,  to  love  him. 
He,  of  all  lovely  things,  most  certainly  and  easily  may  be  at- 
tained ;  for  he  is  most  ready  to  impart  himself,  and  will  not 
reject  any  that  cometh  unto  him  ;  but  cherishes  and  encourages 
our  love  by  the  sweetest  influences,  favors,  and  returns :  this 
topic  enlarged  on. 

Indeed  this  celestial  flame,  kindled  in  our  hearts,  cannot  be 
void  of  warmth  :  we  cannot  fix  our  eyes  on  infinite  beauty, 
taste  infinite  sweetness,  cleave  to  infinite  felicity,  without  also 
rejoicing  in  the  first  daughter  of  Love  to  God,  Charity  towards 
man ;  the  which  in  complexion  and  cheerful  disposition  doth 
most  resemble  its  mother,  ridding  us  of  all  those  gloomy  turbu- 
lent imaginations  and  passions,  which  cloud  our  mind  and  fret 
our  heart ;  &c. 

Who  can  enumerate  or  express  the  pleasures  which  await  on 
every  kind,  on  each  act  of  charity  ?  How  triumphant  a  joy  is 
there  in  doing  good  !  What  satisfaction  is  there  in  forgiving  of- 
fences, whereby  we  imitate  the  pattern  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer !  How  unconfinedly  vast  is  that  delight  which  a  chari- 
table complacency  in  the  good  of  our  neighbor,  a  rejoicing 
with  those  that  rejoice,  affords !  Concluding  observations. 
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I  THESSALONI ANS,  CHAP.  V. — VERSE  16. 

Rejoice  evermore. 

1  Rejoice  evermore  !'  O  good  Apostle,  how  acceptable 
rules  dost  thou  prescribe  !  O  blessed  God,  how  gracious  laws 
dost  thou  impose  !  This  is  a  rule,  to  which  one  would  think 
all  men  should  be  forward  to  conform ;  this  is  a  law,  which  it 
may  seem  strange  that  any  man  should  find  in  his  heart  to  dis- 
obey :  for  what  can  any  soul  desire  more  than  to  be  always 
on  the  merry  pin,  or  to  lead  a  life  in  continual  alacrity?  Who 
readily  would  not  embrace  a  duty,  the  observance  whereof 
is  not  only  pleasant,  but  pleasure  itself?  Who  is  so  wild  as 
to  affect  a  sin,  which  hath  nothing  in  it  but  disease  and 
disgust  ? 

That  joy  should  be  injoined,  that  sadness  should  be  prohi- 
bited, may  it  not  be  a  plausible  exception  against  such  a  pre- 
cept, that  it  is  superfluous  and  needless,  seeing  all  the  endea- 
vors of  men  do  aim  at  nothing  else  but  to  procure  joy  and 
eschew  sorrow ;  seeing  all  men  do  conspire  in  opinion  with 
Solomon,  that  '  a  man  hath  nothing  better  under  the  sun  than 
— to  be  merry.'  Were  it  not  rather  expedient  to  recommend 
sober  sadness,  or  to  repress  the  inclinations  of  men  to  effuse 
mirth  and  jollity  ? 

So  it  may  seem  ;  but  yet,  alas  !  if  we  consult  experience,  or 
observe  the  world,  we  shall  find  this  precept  very  ill  obeyed  : 
for  do  we  not  commonly  see  people  in  heavy  dumps?  do  we 
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not  often  hear  doleful  complaints?  is  not  this  world  apparently 
a  stage  of  continual  trouble  and  grief  ?  Did  not  the  preacher, 
on  a  diligent  survey  of  'all  the  works  done  under  the  sun,' 
truly  proclaim,  '  Behold  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  ?' 
Where,  I  pray,  is  any  full  or  firm  content?  where  is  solid  and 
durable  joy  to  be  found  ? 

It  is  true  that  men,  after  a  confused  manner,  are  very  eager 
in  the  quest,  and  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  joy ;  they  rove 
through  all  the  forest  of  creatures,  and  beat  every  bush  of 
Nature  for  it,  hoping  to  catch  it  either  in  natural  endowments 
and  improvements  of  soul,  or  in  the  gifts  of  fortune,  or  in  the 
acquists  of  industry ;  in  temporal  possessions,  in  sensual  en- 
joyments, in  ludicrous  divertisements  and  amusements  of  fancy  ; 
in  gratification  of  their  appetites  and  passions ;  they  all  hunt 
for  it,  though  following  a  different  scent,  and  running  in  various 
tracks;  some  in  way  of  plodding  for  rare  notions;  some  in 
compassing  ambitious  projects;  some  in  amassing  heaps  of 
wealth ;  some  in  practice  of  overreaching  subtilties  ;  some  in 
wrecking  their  malice,  their  revenge,  their  envy;  some  in  vent- 
ing frothy  conceits,  bitter  scoffs,  or  profane  railleries  ;  some  in 
jovial  conversation  and  quaffing  the  full  bowls  ;  some  in  music 
and  dancing;  some  in  gallantry  and  courting;  some  in  all 
kinds  of  riotous  excess  and  wanton  dissoluteness  ;  so  each  in  his 
way  doth  incessantly  prog  for  joy ;  but  all  much  in  vain,  or 
without  any  considerable  success;  finding  at  most,  instead  of 
it  some  faint  shadows,  or  transitory  flashes  of  pleasure,  the 
which,  depending  on  causes  very  contingent  and  mutable,  re- 
siding in  a  frail  temper  of  fluid  humors  of  body,  consisting  in 
slight  touches  on  the  organs  of  sense,  in  frisks  of  the  corporeal 
spirits,  or  in  fumes  and  vapors  twitching  the  imagination,  do 
soon  flag  and  expire ;  their  short  enjoyment  being  also  tem- 
pered with  regret,  being  easily  dashed  by  any  cross  accident, 
soon  declining  into  a  nauseous  satiety,  and  in  the  end  degene- 
rating into  gall  and  bitter  remorse;  for,  'even,'  as  Solomon 
observed,  '  in  laughter,  the  heart  is  sorrowful,  and  the  end  of 
that  mirth  is  heaviness;'  and,  'though,'  as  it  is  said  in  Job, 
(ch.  xx.  verse  12.  14.  20.)  '  wickedness  is  sweet  in  the  mouth 
— yet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is  turned,  it  is  the  gall  of  asps 
within  him:'  so  that  indeed  the  usual  delights  which  men  affect 
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are  such,  that  we  should  not  if  we  could,  and  we  could  not  if 
we  would,  constantly  entertain  them  ;  such  •  rejoicing  evermore' 
being  equally  unreasonable  and  impossible. 

Wherefore  there  is  ground  more  than  enough,  that  we  should 
be  put  to  seek  for  a  true,  substantial,  and  consistent  joy  ;  it 
being  withal  implied  that  we  should  effect  it  in  another  way, 
or  look  for  it  in  another  box,  than  commonly  men  do;  who 
therefore  are  so  generally  disappointed,  because  they  would 
have  it  on  impossible  or  undue  terms,  and  least  expect  it  there, 
where  it  is  only  to  be  had. 

It  is  a  scandalous  misprision,  vulgarly  admitted,  concerning 
religion,  that  it  is  altogether  sullen  and  sour,  requiring  a  dull, 
lumpish,  morose  kind  of  life,  barring  all  delight,  all  mirth,  all 
good  humor ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  alone  is  the  never- 
failing  source  of  true,  pure,  steady  joy  ;  such  as  is  deeply  rooted 
to  the  heart,  immovably  founded  in  the  reason  of  things,  per- 
manent like  the  immortal  spirit  wherein  it  dwelleth,  and  like 
the  eternal  objects  whereon  it  is  fixed,  which  is  not  apt  to 
fade  or  cloy  ;  and  is  not  subject  to  any  impressions  apt  to  cor- 
rupt or  impair  it :  whereas,  in  our  text,  and  in  many  texts 
parallel  to  it  we  see  that  our  religion  doth  not  only  allow  us, 
but  even  doth  oblige  us  to  be  joyful,  as  much  and  often  as  can 
be,  not  permitting  us  to  be  sad  for  one  minute,  banishing  the  least 
fit  of  melancholy,  charging  us  in  all  times,  on  all  occasions,  to  be 
cheerful;  supposing,  consequently,  that  it  is  in  some  manner  pos- 
sible to  be  so,  and  affording  power  to  effect  what  it  doth  require. 

Such  indeed  is  the  transcendent  goodness  of  our  God,  that  he 
maketh  our  delight  to  be  our  duty,  and  our  sorrow  to  be  our  sin, 
adapting  his  holy  will  to  our  principal  instinct ;  that  he  would 
have  us  to  resemble  himself,  as  in  all  other  perfections,  so  in  a 
constant  state  of  happiness;  that  as  he  hath  provided  a  glorious 
heaven  of  bliss  for  us  hereafter,  so  he  would  have  us  enjoy  a 
comfortable  paradise  of  delight  here.  He  accordingly  hath 
ordered  the  whole  frame  of  our  religion  in  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce joy  in  those  who  embrace  it;  for  what  is  the  gospel,  but, 
as  the  holy  angel,  the  first  promulger  of  it,  did  report,  '  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people  V  How  doth  God  represent 
himself  therein,  but  as  the  God  of  love,  of  hope,  of  peace,  of 
all  consolation,  cheerfully  smiling  in  favor  on  us,  graciously 
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inviting  us  to  the  most  pleasant  enjoyments,  bountifully  dis- 
pensing most  comfortable  blessings  of  mercy,  of  grace,  of  sal- 
vation to  us?  for  what  doth  our  Lord  call  us  to  him,  but  '  that 
he  may  give  us  rest  and  refreshment  to  our  souls  ;'  that  he  may 
'  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes ;'  that  he  may  save  us  from 
most  woful  despair,  and  settle  us  '  in  a  blessed  hope  ;'  that  we 
may  '  enter  into  our  Master's  joy  ;'  that  '  our  joy  may  be  full,' 
and  such  '  as  no  man  can  take  from  us  V 

What  is  the  great  overture  of  the  gospel,  but  the  gift  of  a 
most  blessed  '  Comforter,  to  abide  with  us  for  ever,'  cheering 
our  hearts  with  his  lightsome  presence  and  ravishing  consola- 
tions? Wherein  doth  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consist?  'not 
in  meat  and  drink,  but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  What  are  the  prime  fruits  sprouting  from  that 
root  of  Christian  life,  the  Divine  Spirit  ?  they  are,  as  St.  Paul 
telleth  us,  '  love,  joy,  and  peace.'  Are  there  not  numberless 
declarations  importing  a  joyful  satisfaction  granted  to  the  ob- 
servers of  God's  commandments ;  that  '  light  is  sown  for 
the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart?'  Doth 
not  our  Lord  pronounce  a  special  beatitude  to  the  practiser  of 
every  virtue  ?  And  if  we  scan  all  the  doctrines,  all  the 
institutions,  all  the  precepts,  all  the  promises  of  Christianity, 
will  not  each  appear  pregnant  with  matter  of  joy,  will  not 
each  yield  great  reason  and  strong  obligation  to  this  duty  of 
'  rejoicing  evermore.' 

Wherefore  a  Christian,  as  such,  (according  to  the  design  of 
his  religion,  and  in  proportion  to  his  compliance  with  its  dic- 
tates,) is  the  most  jocund,  blithe,  and  gay  person  in  the  world; 
always  in  humor  and  full  of  cheer  ;  continually  bearing  a  mind 
well  satisfied,  a  light  heart  and  calm  spirit,  a  smooth  brow  and 
serene  countenance,  a  grateful  accent  of  speech,  and  a  sweetly 
composed  tenor  of  carriage  ;  no  black  thought,  no  irksome 
desire,  no  troublesome  passion  should  lodge  in  his  breast;  any 
furrow,  any  frown,  any  cloud  doth  sit  ill  on  his  face;  the  least 
fretful  word  or  froward  behavior  doth  utterly  misbecome  him  ; 
if  at  any  time  it  appear  otherwise,  it  is  a  deflection  from  his 
character ;  it  is  a  blemish  and  wrong  to  his  profession ;  it 
argueth  a  prevarication  in  his  judgment,  or  in  his  practice  ;  he 
forgetteth  that  he  is  a  Christian,  or  hath  not  preserved  the  in- 
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nocence  belonging  to  that  name.  For,  if  a  Christian  remem- 
bereth  what  he  is,  or  is  sensible  of  his  condition  ;  if  he  reflecteth 
on  the  dignity  of  his  person,  the  nobleness  of  his  relations,  the 
sublimity  of  his  privileges,  the  greatness  and  certainty  of  his 
hopes,  how  can  he  be  out  of  humor  ?  Is  it  not  absurd  for  him 
that  is  at  peace  with  heaven,  with  his  own  conscience,  witli  all 
the  world ;  for  the  possessor  of  the  best  goods,  and  the  heir  of 
a  blessed  immortality  ;  for  the  friend,  the  favorite,  the  Son  of 
God,  to  fret  or  wail  ? 

He  that  is  settled  in  a  most  prosperous  state,  that  is  (if  he 
pleaseth)  secure  of  its  continuance,  that  is  well  assured  of 
its  improvement ;  that  hath  whatever  good  he  can  wish  in 
his  reach,  and  more  than  he  can  conceive  in  sure  reversion; 
what  account  can  be  given  that  he  should  be  sad,  or  seem 
afflicted  ? 

He  that  hath  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  good  for  his  por- 
tion ;  that  hath  his  welfare  entrusted  in  God's  most  faithful 
hand;  that  hath  God's  infallible  word  for  his  support;  that 
hath  free  access  to  him,  'in  whose  presence  is  fulness  of  joy;' 
that  hath  frequent  tastes  of  God's  goodness,  in  gracious  dispen- 
sations of  providence,  in  intercourses  of  devotion,  in  the  influ- 
ences of  grace  ;  that  hath  the  infinite  beauty  and  excellency 
for  the  perpetual  object  of  his  contemplation  and  affection  ; 
that  enjoyeth  the  serenity  of  a  sound  mind,  of  a  pure  heart,  of 
a  quiet  conscience,  of  a  sure  hope,  what  can  he  want  to  re- 
fresh or  comfort  him  ? 

If  a  true  and  perfect  Christian  hath  no  care  to  distract  him, 
having  discharged  all  his  concerns  on  God's  providence  ;  if  he 
hath  no  fear  to  dismay  him,  being  guarded  by  the  Almighty 
protection  from  ail  danger  and  mischief ;  if  he  hath  no  despair 
to  sink  him,  having  a  sure  refuge  in  the  divine  mercy  and  help  ; 
if  he  hath  no  superstitious  terrors  or  scruples  to  perplex  him, 
being  conscious  of  his  own  upright  intentions  to  please  God, 
and  confident  of  God's  merciful  willingness  to  accept  his  sincere 
endeavors  ;  if  he  hath  no  incurable  remorse  to  torment  him, 
the  stings  of  guilt  being  pulled  out  by  the  merits  of  his 
Saviour,  applied  by  his  faith  and  repentance ;  if  he  hath  no 
longing  desires  to  disquiet  him,  being  fully  satisfied  with  that 
he  doth  possess,  or  may  expect  from  God's  bounty,  all  other 
things  being  far  beneath   his  ambition  or  coveting ;   if  he 
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hath  no  contentions  to  inflame  him,  knowing  nought  here 
worth  passionately  striving  for,  and  being  resolved  to  hold 
a  friendly  good-will  toward  all  men ;  if  he  hath  no  repining 
envy,  seeing  that  none  can  be  more  happy  than  he  may 
be,  and  that  every  man's  good  by  charity  is  made  his  own  ;  if 
he  hath  no  fretful  discontent,  since  he  gladly  doth  acquiesce  in 
the  condition  and  success  allotted  to  him,  resigning  his  will  to 
God's  pleasure,  taking  all  for  best  which  thence  doth  occur, 
being  assured  that  '  all  things  shall  work  together  for  his  good' 
and  advantage  ;  if  he  hath  no  spiteful  rancors  to  corrode  his 
heart,  no  boisterous  passions  to  ruffle  his  mind,  no  inordinate 
appetites,  perverse  humors,  or  corrupt  designs  to  distemper  his 
soul  and  disturb  his  life,  whence  then  may  sorrow  come,  or  how 
can  sadness  creep  into  him? 

What  is  there  belonging  to  a  Christian,  whence  grief  natu- 
rally can  spring?  From  God,  'our  exceeding  joy,'  the  foun- 
tain of  happiness  ;  from  heaven,  the  region  of  light  and  bliss ; 
from  divine  truth,  which  illustrateth  and  cheereth  the  soul ; 
from  God's  law,  which  '  rejoiceth  the  heart,'  and  '  is  sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb;'  from  wisdom,  whose  'ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  whose  paths  are  peace;'  from 
virtue,  which  cureth  our  afflictive  distempers,  and  composeth 
our  vexatious  passions ;  from  these  things,  I  say,  about  which 
a  Christian  as  such  is  only  conversant,  no  sorrow  can  be  de- 
rived ;  from  those  sweet  sources  no  bitter  streams  can  flow  : 
but  hell,  the  flesh,  the  world,  darkness,  error,  folly,  sin,  and 
irreligion,  (things  with  which  a  Christian  should  have  nothing 
to  do,  from  which  he  should  keep  aloof,  which  he  doth  pretend 
utterly  to  renounce  and  abandon,)  these,  these  alone,  are  the 
parents  of  discomfort  and  anguish. 

Wherefore  there  is  the  same  reason,  the  same  obligation, 
the  same  possibility,  that  we  should  rejoice  evermore,  as  that 
we  should  always  be  Christians,  exactly  performing  duty,  and 
totally  forbearing  sin  ;  for  innocency  and  indolency  do  ever  go 
together,  both  together  making  paradise ;  perfect  virtue  and 
constant  alacrity  are  inseparable  companions,  both  constituting 
beatitude  :  and  as  although  from  our  infirmity  we  cannot  attain 
the  highest  pitch  of  virtue,  yet  we  must  aspire  thereto,  endea- 
voring '  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God :'  so,  though  it 
may  not  be  possible  to>  get,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  seek  perpetual 
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joy  ;  which  doing  in  the  right  way,  we  shall  not  fail  of  pro- 
curing a  good  measure  of  it. 

Indeed  to  exercise  piety  and  to  rejoice  are  the  same  things, 
or  things  so  interwoven  that  nothing  can  disjoin  them  ;  religious 
practice  is  like  that  river,  '  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the 
city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High,' 
that  is,  every  pious  soul.  No  good  deed  can  be  performed 
without  satisfaction  ;  each  virtue  hath  a  peculiar  delight  an- 
nexed to  it:  whence  the  acts  of  joy  which  on  various  objects, 
grounds,  and  occasions,  we  may  exert,  being  numberless,  I  shall 
only  touch  a  few  principal  instances. 

I.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  our 
faith ;  according  to  that  prayer  of  our  Apostle  for  the  Romans, 
'  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving.' 

Every  kind  of  faith  (that  which  embraceth  divine  truths, 
that  which  applieth  God's  mercy,  that  which  ensureth  God's 
promises,  that  which  confideth  in  God's  providence,  each  of 
them)  is  a  clear  spring  of  joy,  ever  standing  open  to  us;  which 
he  that  drinketh  '  shall  never  thirst.' 

1.  The  faith  which  embraceth  God's  heavenly  truth  doth  not 
only  enlighten  our  minds,  but  is  apt  to  affect  our  hearts  ;  there 
being  no  article  of  faith,  or  mystery  of  our  religion,  which  doth 
not  involve  some  great  advantage,  some  notable  favor,  some 
happy  occurrence  dispensed  to  us  by  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
which  faith  doth  apprehend  and  convey  to  our  spiritual  gust,  so 
that  we  cannot  hardly  '  but  receive  the  word  with  joy.'  For  is 
it  not  very  sweet  with  faith  to  contemplate  the  rich  bounty  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  producing  so  goodly  a 
frame,  so  copious  a  store  of  things,  with  a  special  regard  to  our 
sustenance  and  accommodation  ?  Is  it  not  satisfactory  to  be- 
lieve that  God,  by  his  almighty  hand  and  vigilant  care,  with 
the  same  benign  regard,  doth  uphold  and  govern  the  same  ?  Is 
it  not  extremely  pleasant  with  faith  to  reflect  on  that  great 
honor  and  happiness  which  God  did  vouchsafe  to  confer  on 
mankind,  by  sending  down  from  heaven  his  only  Son  to  assume 
our  nature,  and  to  converse  with  men,  that  we  might  be  ad- 
vanced to  a  '  participation  of  the  divine  nature,'  and  to  an  en- 
joyment of  'communion  with  God  ?'   How  without  great  de- 
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light  can  we  be  persuaded  that  our  Saviour,  by  his  meritorious 
obedience  and  passion,  hath  appeased  God's  wrath,  and  inclined 
his  favor  toward  us,  hath  satisfied  justice,  hath  expiated  our 
offences,  hath  ransomed  and  rescued  our  souls  from  the  dominion 
of  sin  and  Satan,  from  death  and  corruption,  from  hell  and 
everlasting  torment,  hath  purchased  immortal  life  and  endless 
bliss  for  us  ?  What  comfort  is  there  in  being  assured  by  the 
resurrection  and  triumph  of  our  Lord  over  death,  that  our  souls 
are  indeed  immortal,  that  our  bodies  shall  be  raised  from  the 
dust,  that  our  persons  are  capable  of  an  eternal  subsistence  in 
happiness?  Will  it  not  much  please  us  with  an  eye  of  faith  to 
behold  our  Redeemer  sitting  in  glorious  exaltation  at  God's 
right  hand,  governing  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  his  church, 
dispensing  benediction  and  grace  to  us  ;  interceding,  as  our 
'  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest,'  for  the  pardon  of  our  sins, 
the  acceptance  of  our  prayers,  the  supply  of  our  needs,  and  the 
relief  of  our  distresses  ?  If  we  be  fully  convinced  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  '  the  author  of  eter- 
nal salvation  to  all  that  obey  him,'  how  can  we  otherwise  than 
follow  those,  of  whom  St.  Peter  saith,  '  AA'hom  having  not 
seen,  ye  love  ;  in  whom,  though  ye  now  see  him  not,  yet  be- 
lieving ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory?'  So 
from  the  hearty  belief  of  every  evangelical  truth  we  may  suck 
consolation  ;  each  of  them  is  food  of  our  soul ;  and  to  believe  it 
is  to  eat  it :  which  how  can  we  do  without  a  delicious  or  most 
savory  relish,? 

2.  At  least  methinks  that  faith  greatly  should  exhilarate  us, 
which  applieth  those  verities,  (so  '  worthy  of  all  acceptation,') 
wherein  God  doth  open  his  arms  wide  to  embrace  us,  proposing 
most  kind  invitations  and  favorable  overtures  of  mercy,  on  the 
fairest  terms  possible  ;  together  with  effectual  remedies  for  all 
the  maladies  and  miseries  of  our  souls  for  if  we  are  sensible  of 
our  heinous  guilts,  if  we  are  laden  with  the  heavy  burden  of  our 
sins,  if  our  heart  is  galled  with  sore  compunction  for  our  mis- 
deeds, if  we  are  struck  with  the  '  terrors  of  the  Lord,'  and 
«  tremble  with  the  fear  of  God's  judgments;'  how  comfortable 
must  it  be  to  be  persuaded  that  God  is  fully  reconcileable  to  us, 
is  very  desirous  to  show  us  mercy,  and  gladly  will  accept  our 
repentance  ;  that  '  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,'  who 
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'  hath  propitiated  for  our  sins,'  doth  mediate  for  our  peace,  hath 
both  full  p,>wer  and  certain  will,  if  we  sincerely  do  renounce 
our  offences,  wholly  to  remit  them !  so  that  '  there  is  therefore 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit;'  and  that,  '  being- 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'  Will  not  this  belief  revive  us,  and  '  make  the 
broken  bones  to  rejoice  ?'  will  not  the  gospel  of  peace  be  hence 
in  truth  '  a  joyful  sound  '  to  us  ?  might  it  not  hence  well  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  prophet,  '  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people  ; 
speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that  her 
warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned  ?' 

And  if  we  find  ourselves  in  habit  of  soul  grievously  distem- 
pered, laboring  under  great  impotency  and  blindness,  overborne 
and  oppressed  with  the  prevalency  of  corruption,  pestered  with 
unreasonable  desires  and  passions,  unable  to  curb  our  inclina- 
tions and  appetites,  to  resist  temptations,  to  discharge  our  duty 
in  any  tolerable  measure,  or  with  any  ease  ;  is  it  not  then  com- 
fortable to  believe  that  we  have  a  most  faithful  and  skilful 
physician  at  hand  to  cure  our  distempers  ;  that  we  have  a  power- 
ful succor  within  ken,  to  relieve  our  infirmities;  that  God  is 
ready  to  impart  an  abundant  supply  of  grace,  of  light,  of  spi- 
ritual strength  to  direct  and  assist  us  ?  that  if  any  man  doth 
lack  wisdom,  he  is  encouraged  'with  faith  to  ask  it  of  God, 
who  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not?'  If  any  man 
want  strength,  God's  Almighty  Spirit  is  promised  to  those  who 
with  humble  earnestness  do  implore  it;  so  that  we  may  '  be 
able  to  do  all  things  (incumbent  on  us)  by  Christ  who  strength- 
eneth  us.' 

3.  And  what  more  hearty  satisfaction  can  we  feel  than  in  a 
firm  persuasion  concerning  the  real  accomplishment  of  those 
'  exceedingly  great  and  precious  promises,'  whereby  we  become 
capable  of  the  most  excellent  privileges,  the  most  ample  benefits, 
the  most  happy  rewards  that  can  be  ?  How  can  the  belief  that, 
by  God's  infallible  word,  or  as  surely  as  truth  itself  is  true, 
an  eternal  inheritance  of  a  treasure  that  cannot  fail,  of  a  glory 
that  cannot  fade,  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  of  a  feli- 
city surpassing  all  expression  and  all  conceit,  is  reserved  for  us, 
in  recompense  of  our  faithful  obedience  ;  how,  I  say,  can  that 
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be  a  dead,  dull,  dry  belief,  void  of  sprightly  comfort  and  plea- 
sure? 

Likewise  the  faith  of  confidence  in  God's  good  providence 
and  paternal  care  over  us,  (whatever  our  condition  or  circum- 
stances be,)  should  infuse  a  cheerful  refreshment  of  heart 
into  us. 

It  is  in  holy  Scripture  most  frequently  asserted  that  he 
who  placeth  his  trust  in  God  is  a  very  blessed  and  happy  per- 
son ;  and  can  we,  without  great  satisfaction,  partake  of  that 
beatitude  ? 

Can  we,  by  such  a  trust,  disburden  all  our  solicitous  cares, 
all  our  anxious  fears,  all  the  troubles  of  our  spirit,  and  pressures 
of  our  condition  on  God,  with  strong  assurance,  that  from  his 
mighty  power  and  watchful  care,  in  due  time,  in  the  most  ex- 
pedient manner,  we  shall  receive  a  competent  supply  of  our 
wants,  a  riddance  from  our  grievances,  a  protection  from  all 
danger  and  harm,  a  blessing  on  all  our  good  endeavors  and 
undertakings,  without  feeling  much  ease  and  peace  in  our 
hearts  ? 

What  can  be  more  cheering  than  a  persuasion  that  all  our 
concerns  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  such  a  Friend,  so  wise,  so 
able,  so  faithful,  so  affectionate,  so  ever  readily  disposed  to 
help  us,  and  further  our  good  ?  They  who  trust  in  God  are 
said  '  to  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty,'  and  '  to  be 
covered  with  his  wings;'  God  is  often  styled  their  rock,  their 
fortress,  their  shield  and  buckler,  their  defence  and  refuge;  and 
are  they  not  then  impregnably  safe  ?  why  then  should  they  fear 
any  disaster  ?  at  what  occurrence  should  they  be  disturbed  ? 
Have  they  not  huge  reason  to  say  with  the  psalmist,  '  In  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice  ;'  '  The  Lord  is  my  strength 
aud  my  shield,  my  heart  trusteth  in  him,  and  I  am  helped  ; 
therefore  my  heart  danceth  for  joy,  and  in  my  song  will  I 
praise  him.'  May  not  each  of  those  confiders  in  God  well 
repress  all  insurrections  of  trouble  and  grief,  with  that  holy 
charm,  '  Why  art  thou  so  vexed,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou 
so  disquieted  within  me  V  '  O  trust  in  God — for  he  is  the  health 
of  my  countenance,  and  my  God.' 

II.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the  practice  of  Christian 
hope,  making  good  that  aphorism  of  Solomon,  '  The  hope  of 
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the  righteous  shall  be  gladness;'  and  obeying  those  apostolical 
injunctions,  that  we  should  '  rejoice  in  hope  ;'  that  we  should 
'  retain  the  confidence,  and  the  rejoicing  of  hope  firm  to  the  end.' 
Those  excellent  and  most  beneficial  truths,  those  sweet  pro- 
posals of  grace  and  mercy,  those  rich  promises,  which  faith 
doth  apprehend  as  true  in  a  general  reference  to  all  Christians, 
hope  doth  appropriate  and  apply  as  particularly  touching  our- 
selves;  improving  the  knowlege  of  our  common  capacity  into 
a  sense  of  our  special  interest  in  them.  God,  saith  our  faith, 
will  assuredly  receive  all  penitent  sinners  to  mercy,  will  crown 
all  pious  Christians  with  glory,  will  faithfully  perform  what- 
ever he  hath  graciously  promised  to  all  people,  hath  a  tender 
care  for  all  that  love  and  fear  him  ;  but  God,  saith  our  hope, 
will  have  mercy  on  me,  will  'render  to  me  the  wages  of  righ- 
teousness,' will '  verify  his  good  word  to  me  his  servant,'  will  pro- 
tect, will  deliver,  will  bless  me  in  all  exigencies  :  if  so,  being 
conscious  of  our  sincere  endeavor  to  serve  and  please  God  ;  if 
discerning,  from  a  careful  reflexion  on  our  heart  and  ways,  that 
in  some  good  measure  with  fidelity  and  diligence  we  have  dis- 
charged the  conditions  required  of  us,  we  can  entitle  ourselves 
to  God's  special  affection,  we  can  accommodate  his  word  to  our 
case,  we  can  assume  a  propriety  in  his  regard,  how  can  we 
forbear  conceiving  joy  ? 

All  hope,  in  proportion  to  the  worth  of  its  object,  and  the 
solidity  of  its  ground,  is  comfortable  ;  it  being  '  the  anchor  of  the 
soul,'  which  stayeth  and  supporteth  it  in  undisturbed  rest;  it 
appeasing  unquiet  desires  ;  it  setting  absent  goods  before  us, 
and  anticipating  future  enjoyments  by  a  sweet  foretaste  :  seeing 
then,  if  we  have  a  good  conscience,  and  '  our  heart  doth  not 
condemn  us,'  our  hope  is  grounded  '  on  the  rock  of  ages,'  (on  the 
immutable  nature  and  the  infallible  word  of  God  ;)  seeing  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  most  worthy,  the  most  sublime,  the  most  incom- 
parable and  inestimable  goods,  it  must  be  most  extremely  de- 
lightful. 

If  it  much  pleaseth  men  to  conceit  themselves  next  heirs  of  a 
fair  estate,  to  have  the  reversion  of  a  good  office,  to  be  pro- 
bable expectants  of  a  great  preferment,  (although  death  may 
intercept,  or  other  accidents  may  obstruct  the  accomplishment 
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of  such  hopes,)  how  much  more  shall  that  lively  hope,  of  which 
St.  Peter  speaketh,  '  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  un- 
flefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  us, 
who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,' 
(which  hope  therefore  can  never  be  dashed  or  defeated,)  breed 
a  most  cheerful  satisfaction,  far  transcending  all  other  pleasures, 
which  spring  from  the  most  desirable  fruitions  here ;  according 
to  that  admonition  of  our  Lord,  '  Notwithstanding  in  this  re- 
joice not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you  ;  but  rather 
rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.' 

III.  We  should  evermore  rejoice  in  the  performing  the  duty 
of  charity  ;  both  that  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  that  which  is 
due  to  our  neighbor. 

Love  is  the  sweetest  and  most  delectable  of  all  passions  ; 
and  when,  by  the  conduct  of  wisdom,  it  is  directed  in  a  ra- 
tional way  toward  a  worthy,  congruous,  attainable  object,  it 
cannot  otherwise  than  fill  the  heart  with  ravishing  delight. 

And  such  (in  all  respects  superlatively  such)  an  object  is 
God  :  he  infinitely  beyond  all  other  things  deserveth  our  affec- 
tion, as  most  perfectly  amiable  and  desirable,  as  having  obliged 
us  by  innumerable  and  inestimable  benefits,  all  the  good  that 
we  have  ever  enjoyed,  or  that  we  can  ever  expect,  being  de- 
rived from  his  pure  bounty;  all  things  in  the  world,  in  com- 
petition with  him,  being  pitifully  mean,  ugly,  and  loathsome; 
all  things,  without  him,  being  vain,  unprofitable,  and  hurtful  to 
us;  so  that  the  psalmist  might  well  say,  '  Who  in  heaven  can 
be  compared  unto  the  Lord  ?  who  among  the  sous  of  the 
mighty  can  be  likened  unto  the  Lord  ?'  '  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  on  earth  that  I  can  desire 
beside  thee.'  He  is  the  most  proper  object  of  our  love  ;  for  we 
chiefly  were  framed,  and  it  is  the  prime  law  of  our  nature,  to 
love  him;  our  soul  from  original  instinct  vergeth  toward  him  as 
its  centre,  and  can  have  no  rest  till  it  be  fixed  on  him  ;  he 
alone  can  satisfy  the  vast  capacity  of  our  minds,  and  fill  our 
boundless  desires. 

He,  of  all  lovely  things,  most  certainly  and  easily  may  be 
attained  ;  for  whereas  commonly  men  are  crossed  in  their  affec- 
tion, and  their  love  is  embittered  from  their  affectine  things 
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imaginary,  which  they  cannot  reach,  or  coy  things,  which  dis- 
dain and  reject  their  affection ;  it  is  concerning  God  quite 
otherwise  :  for, 

He  is  most  ready  to  impart  himself,  and  '  will  not  reject  any 
that  cometh  unto  him  ;'  he  most  earnestly  desireth  and  wooeth 
our  love  ;  he  is  not  only  most  willing  to  correspond  in  affection, 
but  doth  prevent  us  therein,  for  'we  love  him,'  saith  the 
Apostle,  '  because  he  first  loved  us.' 

He  doth  cherish  and  encourage  our  love  by  sweetest  influ- 
ences and  most  comfortable  embraces,  by  kindest  expressions 
of  favor,  by  most  beneficial  returns,  ordering  that  '  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  him  :'  and 
whereas  all  other  objects  do  in  the  enjoyment  much  fail  our 
expectation,  he  doth  ever  far  exceed  it. 

Wherefore,  in  all  affectionate  motions  of  our  hearts  toward 
God,  in  desiring  him,  or  sefiking  his  favor  and  friendship  ;  in 
embracing  him,  or  setting  our  esteem,  our  good-will,  our  con- 
fidence on  him  ;  in  enjoying  him  by  devotional  meditations  and 
addresses  to  him  ;  in  a  reflexive  sense  of  our  interest  and  pro- 
priety in  him  ;  in  that  mysterious  union  of  spirit,  hereby  we  do 
closely  adhere  to  him,  and  are,  as  it  were,  inserted  in  him  ;  in 
a  hearty  complacence  in  his  benignity,  a  grateful  resentment  of 
his  kindness,  and  a  zealous  desire  of  yielding  some  requital  for 
it,  we  cannot  but  feel  very  pleasant  transports,  assuring  to  us 
the  truth  of  that  saying  in  the  psalm,  '  They  that  love  thy  name 
shall  be  joyful  in  thee  ;'  and  disposing  us  to  cry  out  with  the 
psalmist,  '  How  excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  O  Lord!' 
'  Because  thy  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life,  my  lips  shall 
praise  thee.' 

Indeed  that  celestial  flame  (kindled  in  our  hearts  by  the 
spirit  of  love)  cannot  be  void  of  warmth ;  we  cannot  fix  our 
eyes  on  infinite  beauty,  we  cannot  taste  infinite  sweetness,  we 
cannot  cleave  to  infinite  felicity,  without  we  should  also  per- 
petually rejoice  in  the  first  daughter  of  love  to  God,  charity 
toward  men  ;  the  which  in  complexion  and  cheerful  disposition 
doth  most  resemble  its  mother  :  for  it  doth  rid  all  those  gloomy, 
keen,  turbulent  imaginations  and  passions,  which  cloud  our 
mind,  which  fret  our  heart,  which  discompose  the  frame  of  our 
soul,  (from  burning  anger,  from  storming  contention,  from 
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gnawing  envy,  from  rankling  spite,  from  racking  suspicion, 
from  distracting  ambition  and  avarice.)  It  consequently  doth 
settle  our  mind  in  an  even  temper,  in  a  sedate  humor,  in  an 
harmonious  order,  in  that  pleasant  state  of  tranquillity,  which 
naturally  doth  result  from  the  voidance  of  irregular  passions. 

And  who  can  enumerate  or  express  the  pleasures  which  do 
await  on  every  kind,  on  each  act  of  charity  ? 

How  triumphant  a  joy  is  there  in  anywise  doing  good  ! 
whereby  we  feed  good  humor,  and  gratify  our  best  inclinations ; 
whereby  we  oblige  our  brethren,  and  endear  ourselves  to  them; 
whereby  we  most  resemble  the  divine  goodness,  and  attract  the 
divine  favor. 

St.  Paul  telleth  us  that  '  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver ;'  and 
he  prescribeth,  that  '  he  who  showeth  mercy,'  should  do  it  ev 
l\ap6TT)-t,  'with  merriness;'  and  in  the  law  it  is  commanded, 
■  Thine  heart  shall  not  grieve,  when  thou  givest  to  thy  poor 
brother  :'  and  who  indeed  can  out  of  charity  give  alms  or  show 
mercy  without  cheerfulness  ?  seeing  that  he  thereby  doth  sa- 
tisfy his  own  mind,  and  doth  ease  his  own  bowels  ;  considering 
that  in  doing  good  to  his  neighbor  he  receiveth  far  more  good 
to  himself ;  that  he  then  doth  put  forth  his  stock  to  very  great 
and  most  certain  advantage ;  that  he  dischargeth  an  office  very 
acceptable  to  God,  doth  much  oblige  him,  and  render  him  a 
debtor,  doth  engage  him  abundantly  to  requite  and  reward  that 
beneficence. 

What  satisfaction  is  there  in  forgiving  offences  !  whereby  we 
discharge  our  souls  from  vexatious  inmates,  (black  thoughts 
and  rancorous  animosities;)  whereby  we  clear  ourselves  from 
the  troubles  attending  feuds  and  strifes ;  whereby  we  imitate 
our  most  gracious  Creator,  and  transcribe  the  pattern  of  our 
meek  Redeemer  ;  w  hereby  we  render  ourselves  capable  of  di- 
vine mercy,  and  acquire  a  good  title  to  the  pardon  of  our  own 
sins  ;  according  to  that  divine  word,  '  If  you  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you.' 

How  unconfinedly  and  inexhaustibly  vast  is  that  delight, 
which  a  charitable  complacence  in  the  good  of  our  neighbor 
('  a  rejoicing  with  those  that  rejoice')  may  afford  !  a  man 
thence  engrossing  all  the  good  in  tht  world,  and  appropriating 
to  himself  all  the  prosperous  successes,  all  the  pleasant  enter- 
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tainnients,  all  the  comfortable  satisfactions  of  his  neighbor. 
Even  a  charitable  sympathy,  or  conclolency,  in  the  adversities 
of  our  neighbor,  is  not  destitute  of  content;  for  the  soul  is 
thereby  melted  into  a  gentle  temper,  susceptive  of  the  best 
impressions ;  we  share  in  the  comfort  which  we  minister  to 
others ;  we  are  refreshed  in  that  kindly  submission  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God,  in  that  lightsome  contemplation  of  God's 
mercy,  in  those  comfortable  hopes  of  a  happy  issue,  which  we 
suggest  to  the  afflicted  ;  we  thence  are  disposed  to  a  grateful 
sense  of  God's  goodness,  in  preserving  ourselves  from  those  ca- 
lamities, and  in  qualifying  us  to  comfort  our  brethren;  we  feel 
satisfaction  in  reflecting  on  this  very  practice,  and  .observing 
that  we  do  act  conformably  to  good-nature,  to  the  dictates  of 
reason,  to  the  will  of  God,  therein  discharging  a  good  con- 
science, and  enjoying  a  portion  of  that  '  continual  feast.' 

I  should,  if  the  time  would  permit,  farther  declare  how  we 
should  find  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  all  God's  attributes, 
of  his  works,  of  his  word  ;  in  thankful  resentment  of  all  God's 
benefits  ;  in  willing  obedience  to  all  God's  laws  ;  how  joy  is  a 
proper  fruit  growing  on  the  practice  of  humility,  of  justice,  of 
temperance,  of  devotion,  of  every  virtue  and  grace  :  more  par- 
ticularly I  should  have  evidenced  how,  from  a  patient  submis- 
sion to  God's  afflicting  hand,  from  penitential  contrition  of 
heart  for  our  sins,  from  a  pious  fear  and  solicitude  in  working- 
out  our  salvation,  most  sweet  consolations  (so  tempering  those 
ingredients  as  to  render  their  bitterness  very  savory)  may  spring: 
but  in  recommending  joy  I  would  not  produce  grief;  and  there- 
fore shall  not  farther  annoy  your  patience. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  XLIV. 

PROVERBS,   CHAP.   IV. — VERSE  23. 

The  terms  of  this  precept  explained,  and  the  meaning  set- 
tled. To  begin  with  the  last  words,  which  qualify  the  action 
enjoined,  as  to  its  degree  or  extent :  with  all  diligence.  These 
words  admit  a  threefold  acceptation.  1.  They  may  denote  ab- 
solutely the  intenseness  in  degree,  or  extension  in  kind,  of  the 
performance  required  :  that  is,  with  all  sorts  or  with  all  degrees 
of  care  and  diligence.  2.  Keep  thy  heart  above  all  keeping  ; 
that  is,  especially  and  more  than  thou  keepest  any  other  thing. 
3.  They  may  also,  and  that  probably  enough,  be  taken  to  de- 
note the  universality  of  the  object,  or  matter  of  this  keeping, 
or  the  adequate  term  and  bound  thereof :  keep  thy  heart  from 
every  thing  which  it  should  be  kept  from,  that  is,  from  every 
thing  offensive  or  hurtful  to  it.  These  senses  are  all  of  them 
good,  and  the  precept  may  be  understood  according  to  any  of 
them,  or  all  of  them  conjointly. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  keep  thy  heart,  two  inqui- 
ries may  be  made  :  1.  what  the  heart  is  ;  2.  what  is  meant  by 
keeping  it. 

To  the  first  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  style  of  Scripture  the 
heart  commonly  imports  the  whole  inward  man,  the  hidden  man 
of  the  heart,  as  St.  Peter  calls  it,  comprehending  all  the 
thoughts,  imaginations,  opinions,  passions,  and  purposes  formed 
within  us:  this  point  enlarged  on. 

But  then,  what  is  this  keeping?  The  word,  as  applied  to 
this  matter,  is  capable  of  three  senses. 
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1.  It  may  imply  to  observe,  that  is,  to  keep  it  under  a 
constant  view,  as  it  were  ;  to  mark,  inquire  into,  and  study  our 
heart:  instances  of  this  sense  in  Scripture. 

2.  It  may  denote  the  government  or  good  management  of  our 
heart,  keeping  all  the  motions  thereof  in  due  order,  &c. :  in- 
stances of  this  sense  in  Scripture. 

3.  Again,  keeping  may  be  taken  for  preserving,  guarding, 
securing  from  mischief  or  damage ;  which  is  indeed  the  most 
common  use  of  the  word,  and  therefore  needs  no  instancing  to 
countenance  it.  Now  any  of  these  senses  may  be  intended 
here,  or  all  of  them  together  ;  and  they  are  indeed  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  so  coherent,  or  so  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  any  one  of  them  can  hardly  be  practised  without  the 
rest.  At  present  the  first  of  them,  which  seems  naturally  to 
precede,  is  attended  to.  According  to  this  exposition  we  may 
understand  it,  as  if  each  of  us  were  thus  advised  ;  '  With  a 
constant  and  wary  care  observe  all  the  internal  motions  of  thy 
soul ;  whatever  is  done  or  designed  within  thee,  whither  thy 
desires  lean,  what  thy  affections  are  excited  by,  with  greatest 
attention  and  assiduity  mark  and  ponder  it.' 

It  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of  human  nature,  that  a  man  can 
reflect  on  all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  discern  the  tenden- 
cies of  his  soul,  and  is  acquainted  with  his  own  purposes.  Some 
shadows  of  other  rational  operations  are  discoverable  in  brutes, 
but  no  good  reason  or  experience  can  make  it  probable  that  they 
partake  of  this  reflective  faculty.  But  man  being  designed  by 
his  Maker,  and  disposed  by  the  frame  of  his  nature,  not  to  fol- 
low casual  impulses  from  exterior  objects,  nor  the  sway  of  his 
natural  propensities,  but  to  regulate  as  well  the  internal  work- 
ings of  his  soul,  as  his  external  actions,  according  to  certain 
laws,  to  settle  his  thoughts  on  due  objects,  bend  his  inclinations 
into  a  right  frame,  rectify  his  judgments  and  ground  his  pur- 
poses on  honest  reasons,  it  is  needful  he  should  have  this  power 
of  discerning  whatever  moveth  or  passeth  within  him,  what  he 
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tbi  nks  on,  whence  he  is  affected,  wherefore  he  resolves  ;  with- 
out which  power  he  could  not  be  a  moral  asent,  able  to  per- 
form any  duty,  or  liable  to  render  an  account  of  his  doings. 
Our  Maker  therefore  hath  conferred  it  on  us.  our  duty  consists 
in  its  right  use,  our  advantage  in  its  constant  and  careful  ex- 
ercise :  constant ;  for  observation  implies  so  much,  since  if  ever 
we  shut  our  eyes,  what  we  look  to  may  be  gone  :  careful ;  as 
the  keeper  of  a  thins:  so  slippery  must  not  sleep  or  slumber,  but 
must  be  very  intent  on  his  charge. 

This  then  is  our  duty  recommended  by  the  wise  man  :  to  be 
continually,  with  extreme  dilisence,  looking  inwardly  on  our- 
selves, on  all  our  motives  as  well  as  actions  :  these  dilated  on. 
The  holy  Scripture  often  bids  us  to  judce  and  examine  our- 
selves :  instances  quoted.  Verse  of  Homer  tendins  to  this  exa- 
mination, much  admired  by  Socrates. 

Such  is  the  duty  :  and  the  practice  thereof  is  of  great  profit, 
bringing  with  it  many  advantages ;  whilst  the  neglect  of  it 
is  attended  with  many  grievous  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  : 
the  most  obvious  of  these  in  both  kinds  are  considered. 

The  most  general  and  immediate  advantage  arising  hence  is, 
that  by  such  a  constant  and  careful  inspection  or  study  of  our 
hearts,  we  may  arrive  at  a  competent  knowlege  of  ourselves,  a 
most  useful  knowlege,  which  is  not  otherwise  attainable.  The 
great  difficulty  of  knowing  our  own  heart  enlarged  on  :  the 
lneaus  of  arriving  at  such  knowlege  stated  nioie  at  large.  In- 
stance of  king  David.  Cicero  makes  it  to  flow  from  Philoso- 
phy ;  shown  however  to  promise  for  her  more  than  she  is  able 
to  perform.  All  men  are  curious  and  inquisitive  after  know- 
lege, asarich  possession  and  a  goodly  ornament  :  butif  any  know- 
lege merits  esteem  for  its  usefulness,  this,  next  to  that  concern- 
ing Almighty  God,  may  best  pretend  to  it :  if  any  isrnoranee 
deserves  blame,  this  is  most  liable  to  it.  Other  sorts  of  know- 
lege brousht  into  comparison  with  this.  The  great  mistakes  we 
fall  into,  and  the  false  conclusions  we  form  through  ignorance  of 
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ourselves,  fully  stated.  Occasion  of  our  Saviour's  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican.  St.  Paul's  excellent  advice  to  vain 
and  presumptuous  persons:  Gal.  vi.  2.  It  is  fully  shown  that 
no  man  can  be  a  true  friend  to  himself  who  does  not  tho- 
roughly acquaint  himself  with  his  own  inward  state. 
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SERMON  XLIV. 
KEEP  THY  HEART  WITH  ALL  DILIGENCE,  &c. 


PROVERBS,   CHAP.    IV. — VERSE  23. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  &c. 

Before  we  do  apply  ourselves  to  inculcate  this  precept,  it 
is  requisite  that  we  should  somewhat  explain  the  terms,  and 
settle  the  meaning  thereof ;  in  doing  that,  we  begin  with  the 
last  words,  which  qualify  the  action  enjoined  as  to  its  degree, 
or  extent ;  '  with  all  diligence  :'  the  words  C^^P®  ^?'?)  an- 
swering to  these  in  the  Hebrew,  do,  according  to  the  various 
use  or  force  of  the  particle  jd,  admit  a  threefold  acception. 
They  may  (1.)  denote  absolutely  the  intenseness  in  degree,  or 
extension  in  kind,  of  the  performance  required  in  this  precept : 
Tvutrt]  ij>v\aKrj  Ti)pei  ai)v  napbiav,  Omni  custodia  serva  cor  tuum  ; 
keep  thy  heart  with  all  custody  ;  that  is,  with  all  sorts  or  with 
all  degrees  of  care  and  diligence;  so  the  LXX.  Interpreters, 
and  the  vulgar  Latin  following  them,  render  those  words. 
They  may,  (2.)  taking  the  particle  for  a  Mem  excellentim,  as 
they  call  it,  signifying  comparatively,  prce  omni  custodia  serva 
cor  tuum ;  keep  thy  heart  above  all  keeping ;  that  is,  espe- 
cially and  more  than  thou  keepest  any  other  thing ;  so  doth 
Pagnin  understand  them,  not  without  cause,  both  for  the  rea- 
son subjoined  here,  '  because  from  it  are  the  issues  of  life  ;' 
that  is,  because  it  is  the  principal  part  and  fountain  of  all  vital 
operations,  and  therefore  deserveth  the  best  custody  ;  as  also 
for  that  in  what  follows,  and  in  other  places  of  Scripture  fre- 
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quently,  we  are  enjoined  to  keep  our  tongues  from  bad  dis- 
course, our  eyes  from  wandering  after  bad  objects,  our  feet  from 
declining  to  bad  courses ;  and  therefore  probably  in  compa- 
rison to  these,  although  needful  and  inferior  custodies,  we  are 
admonished  to  this  most  especially  incumbent  custody  of  our 
hearts.  They  may  also,  (3.)  and  that  probably  enough,  be 
taken  so  as  to  denote  the  universality  of  the  object,  or  matter 
of  this  keeping,  or  the  adequate  term  and  bound  thereof;  keep 
thy  heart,  uttu  iravras  <pv\c'iyfiaTos,  ab  omni  re  custodienda,  from 
every  thing  which  it  should  be  kept  from  ;  that  is,  from  every 
thing  offensive  or  hurtful  to  it :  so  did  Aquila  and  Theodotion 
translate  the  words.  These  senses  are  all  of  them  good,  and 
each  may  fairly  pretend  to  find  place  in  the  meaning  of  the 
words  ;  which  of  them  with  most  likelihood  I  shall  not  discuss, 
meaning  only  to  insist  on  the  substance  of  the  precept;  the 
nature  of  which  being  duly  considered,  will  infer  that  it  is  to  be 
observed  according  to  the  manner  and  measure  prescribed, 
understood  according  to  any  of  those  senses,  or  according  to 
all  of  them  conjointly. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  the  words,  '  Keep  thy  heart,'  two 
inquiries  may  be  made  :  1.  what  the  heart  is,  which  Solomon 
adviseth  us  to  keep  :  2.  what  to  keep  it  doth  import. 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  in  the  style  of  Scripture  the  heart 
doth  commonly  import  the  whole  inward  man,  the  6  e<xw  a*- 
dpwxos,  '  the  man  within  us,' as  St.  Paul  speaketh,  the  o  Kpvvros 
rrjs  kuphius  urdpwTros,  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,'  as  St. 
Peter  calleth  it,  comprehending  all  the  thoughts  and  imagina- 
tions, all  the  inclinations  and  dispositions,  all  the  judgments 
and  opinions,  all  the  passions  and  affections,  all  the  resolutions 
and  purposes  formed  within  us  ;  in  short,  all  interior,  whether 
tendencies  to  move,  or  actual  motions  of  human  soul.  For  the 
Scripture  (by  the  way  we  may  observe  it)  seemeth  to  favor 
that  anciently  most  common  and  current  opinion,  (embraced  by 
Aristotle  himself,  even  as  true  in  strict  philosophy,  although 
rejected  by  most  of  the  latter  schools,)  that  the  heart,  that  mate- 
rial part  and  principal  entrail  of  our  body,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
soul,  and  immediate  instrument  of  its  noblest  operations.  How- 
ever, because  the  heart  in  a  man's  breast  is  most  inwardly 
seated,  most  secluded  from  sight,  guarded  from  access,  fenced 
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from  danger,  thence  whatever  is  inmost,  most  invisible,  most 
inaccessible  in  any  thing,  is  called  the  heart  thereof ;  and  all  a 
man's  secret  thoughts,  inclinations,  opinions,  affections,  designs, 
are  involved  in  this  name;  sometimes  all,  or  divers  of  them 
conjunctly,  are  called  his  heart;  sometimes  any  one  of  them 
singly  (as  there  is  subject  or  occasion  of  using  the  word)  is  so 
termed  :  instances  in  every  kind  are  innumerably  many,  and 
very  obvious ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  spend  time  in  pro- 
ducing any;  but  shall  suppose  that  here  the  word  may  be  un- 
derstood in  its  utmost  extent,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  par- 
ticulars intimated  ;  there  being  no  apparent  reason  for  prefer- 
ring or  excluding  any  ;  all  of  them  being  capable  of  moral 
quality,  both  simply  and  immediately  in  themselves,  and  con- 
sequentially as  they  may  be  the  principles  of  good  or  bad 
actions ;  and  because  all  of  them  may  be,  need  to  be,  ought  to 
be,  the  objects  of  the  keeping  here  enjoined. 

But  then  what  is  this  keeping?  I  answer,  that  the  word, 
as  applied  to  this  matter,  is  especially  capable  of  three  senses, 
each  of  which  may  be  exemplified. 

1.  It  may  imply  to  observe,  that  is,  to  keep  it  under  a  con- 
stant view,  as  it  were  ;  to  mark  or  attend  unto,  to  inquire  into 
and  study  our  heart.  So,  '  My  son,'  saith  the  wise  man, 
'  give  me  thy  heart,  and  let  thine  eyes  keep  (or  observe)  my 
ways :'  the  same  word  which  here,  is  there  used,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  can  there  well  signify  no  other  custody 
but  that  of  attending  unto  ;  it  being  the  office  of  the  eye  only 
to  look  and  observe.  Likewise,  '  Observe,'  saith  God  in  the 
Law,  '  and  hear  all  these  words  which  I  command  thee  ;'  that 
is,  hear  them  very  attentively  :  and  so  in  divers  other  places. 

2.  It  may  also  denote  the  governance  or  good  management 
of  our  hearts,  keeping  all  the  motions  thereof  in  due  order, 
within  fit  compass,  applying  them  to  good,  and  restraining 
them  from  bad  things :  so  the  psalmist  useth  the  word,  when 
he  saith,  '  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle;'  that  is,  I  will 
so  rule  and  curb  it,  that  no  evil  language  shall  issue  from  it: 
so  when  the  wise  man  adviseth  '  to  keep  our  foot  when  we  go 
to  the  house  of  God  ;'  by  keeping  it,  he  means  rightly  to  guide 
and  order  our  proceedings,  or  well  to  dispose  ourselves  when 
we  address  ourselves  to  religious  performances  :  so  again,  '  He,' 
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saith  he,  '  that  keepeth  the  fig-tree,  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof 
he  that  keepeth  it,  that  is,  he  that  dresseth  and  ordereth  it  to 
advantage  for  bearing  fruit. 

3.  Again,  keeping  may  be  taken  for  preserving,  guarding, 
securing  from  mischief  or  damage;  which  indeed  is  the  most 
common  use  of  the  word,  and  therefore  we  need  no  instan- 
cing to  countenance  it. 

Now  any  of  these  senses  may  be  intended  here,  or  all  of 
them  together ;  and  they  indeed  are  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
so  coherent,  or  so  mutually  dependent  one  on  the  other,  that 
any  one  of  them  can  hardly  be  practised  without  the  rest :  for 
without  heedfully  observing  our  heart,  we  cannot  well  govern 
it ;  and  an  ill-governed  heart  cannot  easily  be  attended  to  ;  and 
without  both  watchful  observation  and  skilful  management  of 
it,  we  cannot  guard  it  from  evil ;  and  reciprocally,  without 
guarding  it,  we  cannot  well  rule  it,  or  duly  mind  it :  such  a 
complication  there  is  in  practice  of  these  three  custodies. 

I  shall  at  present  only  discourse  concerning  the  first  of  them, 
which  seems  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  according  to  our 
method  of  acting,  to  precede.  According  to  this  exposition, 
when  it  is  said,  '  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,'  we  may 
understand  it  as  if  each  of  us  were  thus  advised  :  With  a  most 
constant  and  wary  care  observe  all  the  interior  propensions  and 
motions  of  thy  soul ;  whatever  is  done  or  designed  within  thee, 
whither  thy  desires  lean,  what  thy  affections  are  stirred  by,  to 
what  thy  judgment  of  things  doth  lead  thee  ;  with  greatest  at- 
tention and  assiduity  mark  and  ponder  it. 

It  is  a  peculiar  excellency  of  human  nature,  which  seemeth 
more  to  distinguish  a  man  from  any  inferior  rank  of  creatures 
than  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  reflect  on  all  that  is  done 
within  him,  can  discern  the  tendencies  of  his  soul,  is  acquainted 
with  his  own  purposes.  Some  shadows  of  other  rational  ope- 
rations are  discoverable  in  beasts;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
vince them,  who,  from  plausible  experiments,  do  affirm  them 
sometimes  to  syllogise  :  but  no  good  reason  or  experience  can, 
I  suppose,  make  it  probable  that  they  partake  of  this  reflexive 
faculty  ;  that  they  do  ever  regard  or  remark  on  their  own  ima- 
ginations ;  they  seem  always  to  march  directly  forward  with  a 
blind  impetuousness  toward  some  pleasing  object,  without  at- 
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tending-  to  the  fancy  that  guides  them,  or  the  appetite  which 
excites  them  :  neither  indeed  do  they  seem  to  need  any  such 
power  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  their  life,  or  gratifying  of 
their  sense,  which  are  the  main  ends  they  were  designed  and 
fitted  for.  But  man  being  designed  by  his  Maker,  disposed 
by  the  frame  of  his  nature,  and  obliged  by  a  law  imposed  on 
him,  not  to  follow  casual  impulses  from  exterior  objects,  nor 
the  bare  conduct  of  his  imagination,  nor  the  sway  of  his  natural 
propensities  ;  but  to  regulate  as  well  the  internal  workings  of  his 
soul,  as  his  external  actions,  according  to  certain  laws  or  rules 
prescribed  him,  to  settle  his  thoughts  on  due  objects,  to  bend  his 
inclinations  into  a  right  frame,  to  constrain  his  affections  within 
due  bounds,  to  rectify  his  judgments  of  things,  to  ground  his 
purposes  on  honest  reasons,  and  direct  them  unto  lawful  matters: 
it  is  needful  that  he  should  have  this  power  of  discerning  what- 
ever moveth  or  passeth  within  him,  what  he  thinks  on,  whither 
he  inclines,  how  he  judgeth,  whence  he  is  affected,  wherefore 
he  doth  resolve ;  without  this  power  he  could  not  be  a  moral 
agent,  not  able  to  perform  any  duty,  not  properly  subject  to 
any  law,  not  liable  to  render  an  account  of  his  doings:  did  he 
not  perceive  his  own  thoughts,  how  could  he  dispel  them,  when 
they  are  bad  or  vain  ?  might  he  not  observe  his  own  inclina- 
tions, how  could  he  strive  to  restrain  them  or  to  reform  them, 
when  they  draw  to  unlawful  practices  ?  were  he  not  sensible  of 
his  affections,  how  could  he  endeavor  to  reduce  or  compose 
them,  when  they  become  exorbitant  or  tumultuous  ?  were  he  not 
conscious  of  his  own  opinions,  how  could  he  weigh  and  examine 
them?  how  could  he  conform  his  actions  to  them,  or  practise 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ?  It  is  therefore 
plainly  needful  that  man  should  be  endued  with  this  power,  for 
that  without  it  he  can  neither  perform  the  duty  required  of  him, 
nor  enjoy  the  benefits  he  is  capacified  and  designed  for ;  our 
Maker  therefore  hath  conferred  it  on  us,  our  duty  consists  in 
its  right  use,  our  advantage  ariseth  from  the  constant  and  care- 
ful exercise  of  this  excellent  faculty  :  constant  and  careful,  I 
say  :  constant,  for  observation  implies  so  much  ;  for,  if  ever  we 
shut  our  eyes  or  turn  our  heads  aside,  what  we  look  to  may 
be  gone;  much  therefore  will  pass  away  undiscerned  and  un- 
observed by  us,  especially  such  quick  and  fleeting  things  as  are 
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the  interior  motions  of  our  soul  will  escape  ;  wherefore  a  con- 
tinual vigilancy  is  requisite  to  a  keeper  of  the  heart :  it  must 
also  be  careful  ;  as  the  keeper  of  a  thing  so  nimble  and  slip- 
pery must  not  sleep,  so  he  must  not  slumber  ;  he  must  not  be 
oscitant,  but  very  intent  on  his  charge ;  superficial  glances  on 
the  outward  face,  as  it  were,  of  the  soul,  will  not  suffice  :  to 
observe,  is  with  earnest  care  to  look  through  the  matter,  to 
discern  whatever  lurketh  therein,  to  pierce  into  the  very  depth 
and  bottom  of  it,  to  spy  through  every  nook  and  corner  there- 
in ;  otherwise  it  is  but  slightly  viewed  rather  than  truly  ob- 
served :  especially  so  subtile,  so  intricate,  so  obscure  a  thing  as 
a  man's  heart  is,  requireth  an  extraordinary  application  of  mind 
in  observing  it  with  judgment  and  fruit. 

This  is  then  our  duty,  recommended  by  the  wise  man  :  to  be 
continually,  with  extreme  diligence,  looking  inward  on  our- 
selves, observing  what  thoughts  spring  up  within  us;  what 
imaginations  find  most  welcome  harbor  in  our  breasts;  what 
objects  most  affect  us  with  delight  or  displeasure  ;  (what  it  is 
that  we  love  and  readily  embrace ;  what  we  distaste  and  pre- 
sently reject;)  what  prejudices  do  possess  our  minds;  where- 
fore we  propose  to  ourselves  such  undertakings,  conversing 
with  ourselves,  and,  as  it  were,  discoursing  in  this  manner  : 
What  is  it  that  I  think  on  ?  are  my  thoughts  serious,  seasona- 
ble, and  pure  ?  Whither  do  I  propend  ?  are  my  inclinations 
compliant  to  God's  law  and  good  reason  ?  What  judgments  do 
J  make  of  things  ?  are  my  apprehensions  clear,  solid,  sure,  built 
on  no  corrupt  prejudice  ?  What  doth  most  easily  stir  me,  and 
how  is  my  heart  moved?  are  my  affections  calm,  and  orderly, 
and  well  placed  ?  What  plots  do  I  contrive,  what  projects 
am  I  driving  on  ?  are  my  designs  good,  are  ray  intentions  up- 
right and  sincere?  Let  me  thoroughly  inquire  into  these  points, 
let  me  be  fully  satisfied  in  them  :  thus  should  we  continually 
be  doing.  The  holy  Scripture  doth  often  bid  us  to  judge  our- 
selves; to  examine  our  works;  to  search  and  try;  to  weigh,  to 
heed,  to  watch  over  our  ways :  '  If,'  saith  St.  Paul,  'we  would 
judge  (discern,  or  distinguish)  ourselves,  we  should  not  be 
judged;'  that  is,  we  should  avoid  those  miscarriages  which 
bring  the  divine  judgments  on  us  :  and, '  Let  us,'  saith  the  pro- 
phet Jeremy,  '  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  unto  the 
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Lord;'  and,  'I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,'  saith  the 
psalmist;  and,  '  Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  all  thy 
ways  be  established,'  is  the  wise  man's  advice.  Search  our 
ways,  and  ponder  our  paths  ;  this  implies  that  we  first  do  exa- 
mine and  weigh  our  hearts,  for  there  our  ways  begin,  theuce  is 
motion  derived  to  our  feet  and  to  our  hands  also  ;  all  our 
actions  depend  as  effects  of  them,  all  do  receive  their  moral 
quality  thence  :  whatever  in  our  doings  is  good  or  bad,  eowdev 
eKirupeveTai,  doth,  as  our  Lord  expresses  it,  issue  from  within 
us;  our  actions  are  but  streams,  sweet  or  bitter,  clear  or  foul, 
according  to  the  tincture  they  receive  at  those  inward  sources 
of  good  or  evil  inclinations,  of  true  or  false  judgments,  of 
pure  or  corrupt  intention  :  there  consequently  we  are  prin- 
cipally obliged  to  exercise  the  scrutiny  and  trial  required 
of  us. 

Socrates  is  reported  to  have  much  admired  that  verse  in 
Homer, 

"Otti  toi  iv  [xtyapouri  kolkovt'  ayaBovre  rervKTaf 

affirming  that  in  it  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  is  comprised ;  the 
sense  and  drift  thereof  being  this,  as  he  took  it :  Seek  and 
study  what  good  or  bad  is  at  home,  within  thy  house;  see  how 
all  goes  in  thy  breast;  employ  thy  chief  inquiry  on  the  affairs 
of  thy  soul ;  there  confining  thy  curiosity  and  care. 

Such  is  the  duty  ;  and  the  practice  thereof  is  of  huge  profit 
and  use,  bringing  many  great  benefits  and  advantages  with  it ; 
the  neglect  of  it  is  attended  with  many  grievous  inconveniences 
and  mischiefs:  and  for  persuading  to  the  one,  dissuading  from 
the  other,  I  shall  propound  some  of  them,  such  as  are  most 
obvious,  and  offer  themselves  to  my  meditation. 

The  most  general  and  most  immediate  advantage  arising  hence 
is  this,  that,  by  such  a  constant  and  careful  inspection,  or  study 
on  our  hearts,  we  may  arrive  to  a  competent  knowlege  of,  and 
a  true  acquaintance  with  ourselves,  (a  most  useful  knowlege, 
a  most  beneficial  acquaintance,)  neither  of  them  being  other- 
wise attainable.  '  The  heart,'  as  you  know  the  prophet  says, 
*  is  deceitful  above  all  things;'  and  'who,'  adds  he,  'can 
know  it  ?'  Who  can  know  it  ?  None,  it  seems,  but  God  that 
made  it,  and  the  man  that  hath  it  :  he  that  hath  it  must,  I  say, 
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be  able  competently  to  know  it:  even  in  regard  to  him  the 
question  may  intimate  some  difficulty,  but  it  doth  not  denote 
an  absolute  impossibility.  Hard  it  may  be  for  us  to  know  the 
heart,  by  reason  of  its  deceitfulness ;  but  the  sliest  imposture, 
if  narrowly  looked  into,  may  be  detected  :  it  is  a  very  subtile 
and  abstruse,  a  very  various  and  mutable  thing- ;  the  multipli- 
city of  objects  it  doth  converse  with,  the  divers  alterations  it  is 
subject  to  from  bodily  temper,  custom,  company,  example, 
other  unaccountable  causes ;  especially  its  proneness  to  com- 
ply with,  and  to  suit  its  judgments  of  things  unto  present  cir- 
cumstances without,  and  present  appetites  within,  do  render  it 
such  ;  wherefore  it  is  not  indeed  easy  to  know  it ;  but  yet 
possible  it  is ;  for  under  severe  penalties  we  are  obliged  not  to 
be  deceived  by  it,  or,  which  is  all  one,  not  to  suffer  it  to  be 
deceived  :  '  Let  no  man,'  saith  St.  Paul, '  deceive  himself:'  '  See 
that  ye  be  not  deceived,'  saith  our  Saviour  :  '  Take  heed,' saith 
Moses,  '  to  yourselves,  that  your  heart  be  not  deceived.'  Such 
precepts  there  are  many,  obliging  us  to  know  our  hearts,  and 
to  discover  the  fallacies  put  on  them,  or  on  us  by  them  ;  carry- 
ing with  them  directions  how  to  compass  it ;  that  is,  by  look- 
ing about  us,  and  taking  heed,  by  careful  circumspection  and 
caution.  It  is  therefore  a  feasible  thing  to  avoid  being  imposed 
on,  and  well  to  understand  ourselves:  but  as  other  abstruse 
pieces  of  knowlege,  so  this  especially  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out industrious  applications  of  our  mind,  and  constant  obser- 
vations, to  find  the  corners  wherein  the  deceit  lurks ;  we  must 
pursue  its  secret  windings  and  intrigues  ;  we  must  trace  it  step 
by  step,  as  hunters  do  wild  beasts,  into  the  utmost  recesses  of 
its  first  desires  and  most  deeply  radicated  prejudices;  we  must 
do  as  David  did,  when  he  strove  to  free  himself  from  distrust 
and  impatience  in  his  straits  :  '  I  communed  with  my  own 
heart,'  saith  he,  '  and  my  spirit  made  diligent  search  by 
which  practice  he  found,  as  he  farther  acquaints  us,  that  it  was 
'  his  infirmity,'  which  moved  him  to  doubt  of  God's  mercy  and 
benignity  toward  him.  Cicero,  having  somewhere  commended 
philosophy  as  the  most  excellent  gift  by  heaven  bestowed  on 
man,  assigns  this  reason  :  '  because  it  teaches  us,  as  all  other 
things,  so  especially  this  of  all  most  difficult  thing,  to  know 
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ourselves.'*  But  he,  with  his  favor,  doth  seem  to  promise  for 
his  friend  more  than  she  is  able  to  perform ;  the  main  part 
of  this  knowlege  doth  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  any  particular 
method  ;  the  empyric  seems  to  have  more  to  do  here  than  the 
doctor.  Philosophy  may  perhaps  afford  us  some  plausible 
notions  concerning  the  nature  of  our  soul,  its  state,  its  power, 
its  manners  of  acting  ;  it  may  prescribe  some  wide  directions 
about  proceeding  in  the  discovery  of  ourselves ;  but  the  parti- 
cular knowlege  (and  therein  the  chief  difficulty  lieth)  of  our- 
selves, how  our  souls  stand  inclined  and  disposed,  that  only 
our  particular  earnest  study  and  assiduous  observation  can 
yield  unto  us  ;  and  it  is  an  inestimable  advantage  to  obtain  it. 
All  men  are  very  curious  and  inquisitive  after  knowlege;  the 
being  endued  therewith  passeth  for  a  goodly  ornament,  a  rich 
possession,  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  and  much  use:  men 
are  commonly  ashamed  of  nothing  so  much  as  ignorance;  but 
if  any  knowlege  meriteth  esteem  for  its  worth  and  usefulness, 
this,  next  to  that  concerning  Almighty  God,  may  surely  best 
pretend  thereto  ;  if  any  ignorance  deserveth  blame,  this  cer- 
tainly is  most  liable  thereto :  to  be  studious  in  contemplating 
natural  effects,  and  the  causes  whence  they  proceed ;  to  be 
versed  in  the  writings  and  stories  of  other  men's  doings ;  to  be 
pragmatical  observers  of  what  is  said  or  done  without  us,  (that 
which  perchance  may  little  concern,  little  profit  us  to  know,) 
and  in  the  mean  while  to  be  strangers  at  home,  to  overlook 
what  passeth  in  our  own  breasts,  to  be  ignorant  of  our  most 
near  and  proper  concernments,  is  a  folly,  if  any,  to  be  derided, 
or  rather  greatly  to  be  pitied,  as  the  source  of  many  great  in- 
conveniences to  us.  For  it  is  from  ignorance  of  ourselves  that 
we  mistake  ourselves  for  other  persons  than  we  really  are  ; 
and  accordingly  we  behave  ourselves  toward  ourselves  with 
great  indecency  and  injustice  ;  we  assume  and  attribute  to  our- 
selves that  which  doth  not  anywise  belong  unto  us,  or  become 
us :  as  put  case  we  are  ignorant  of  the  persons  we  converse 
with,  as  to  their  quality,  their  merit,  their  humor ;  we  shall  be 

*  Haec  enim  una  nos  cum  cseteras  res  omnes,  turn  quod  est  diffi- 
cillimum  docuit,  ut  nosmetipsos  nosceremus.— Cic.  de  Leg.  1. 
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apt  to  miscall  and  mistake  them ;  to  misbehave  ourselves  in 
our  demeanor  toward  them  ;  to  yield  them  more  or  less  respect 
than  befits  them  ;  to  cross  them  rudely,  or  unhandsomely  to 
humor  them  :  in  like  manner,  if  we  be  strangers  to  our  hearts, 
shall  we  carry  ourselves  toward  our  ownselves ;  we  shall 
hence,  like  men  in  a  frenzy,  take  ourselves  for  extraordinary 
people,  rich,  and  noble,  and  mighty,  when  indeed,  our  condi- 
tion being-  duly  estimated,  we  are  wretchedly  mean  and  beg- 
garly. We  do  frequently  hug  ourselves,  (or  rather  shadows  in 
our  room,)  admiring  ourselves  for  qualities  not  really  being  in 
us;  applauding  ourselves  for  actions  nothing  worth,  such  as 
proceed  from  ill  principles,  and  aim  at  bad  ends;  whenas,  did 
we  turn  our  thoughts  inwards,  and  regard  what  we  find  in  our 
hearts,  by  what  inclinations  we  are  moved,  on  what  grounds 
we  proceed,  we  should  be  ashamed,  and  see  cause  rather  to 
bemoan  than  to  bless  ourselves:  descending  into  ourselves, 
we  might  perchance  discern  that  most  of  our  gallant  perform- 
ances (such  as  not  considering  our  hearts  we  presume  them  to 
be)  are  derived  from  self  love  or  pride  ;  from  desire  of  honor, 
or  love  of  gain  ;  from  fear  of  damage  or  discredit  in  the  world, 
rather  than  out  of  love,  reverence,  and  gratitude  toward  God, 
of  charity,  compassion,  and  good-will  toward  our  brethren,  of 
sober  regard  to  our  own  true  welfare  and  happiness  :  which  are 
the  only  commendable  principles  and  grounds  of  action.  St. 
Luke  telleth  us  of  certain  men,  who  '  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others;'  on  occasion  of 
whom  our  Saviour  dictated  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
Publican.  Whence,  think  we,  came  that  fond  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  proud  contempt  of  others?  From  ignorance 
surely  of  themselves,  or  from  not  observing  those  bad  disposi- 
tions, those  wrong  opinions,  those  corrupt  fountains  within, 
from  whence  their  supposed  righteous  deeds  did  flow.  *  If  any 
man,'  saith  St.  Paul,  giving  an  account  of  such  presumptions, 
1  thinks  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,'  eavrov 
(ppevairarci ,  '  he  cheats  himself  in  his  mind ;  but  let  every 
man  examine  his  work,  and  then  he  shall  have  rejoicing  in 
himself  alone,'  (or  privately  with  himself ;)  some,  he  implieth, 
do  impose  on  and  delude  themselves,  imagining  themselves 
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somebodies,  (endued  forsooth  with  admirable  qualities,  or  to 
have  achieved  very  worthy  deeds;)  whenas,  if  they  would  in- 
quire into  themselves,  they  should  find  no  such  matter  ;  that 
themselves  were  no  such  men,  and  their  works  no  such  won- 
ders :  but  if,  saith  he,  a  man  doth,  5oKijud£etv  eavrov  to  epyov, 
explore  and  examine  what  he  doeth,  and  in  result  thereof 
doth  clearly  perceive  that  he  acteth  on  good  reasons,  and 
with  honest  intentions,  then  may  he  indeed  enjoy  a  solid  inte- 
rior satisfaction,  (a  true  Kavxnfin,  or  exultation  of  mind,) 
whatever  others,  not  acquainted  with  those  inward  springs  of 
his  motion,  do  please  to  judge  of  him  and  his  proceedings.  No 
man  indeed  can  truly  value  himself,  or  well  approve  of  his 
own  doings,  so  as  to  find  any  perfect  comfort  in  himself,  or  in 
them,  who  doth  not  by  studying  himself  discover  whence  and 
why  he  acts :  one  may  be  a  flatterer,  but  cannot  be  a  true 
friend  to  himself,  who  doth  not  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
with  his  own  inward  state,  who  doth  not  frequently  consult 
and  converse  with  himself:  a  friend  to  himself,  I  said;  and  to 
be  so  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  human  life  can  enjoy ; 
that  which  will  most  sweeten  and  solace  our  life  to  us  : 
friendship  with  others  (with  persons  honest  and  intelligent)  is  a 
great  accommodation,  helping  much  to  allay  the  troubles,  and 
ease  the  burdens  of  life  ;  but  friendship  with  ourselves  is  much 
more  necessary  to  our  well  being ;  for  we  have  continual  op- 
portunities and  obligations  to  converse  with  ourselves;  we  do 
ever  need  assistance,  advice,  and  comfort  at  home  :  and  as 
commonly  it  is  long  acquaintance  and  familiar  intercourse  to- 
gether, which  doth  conciliate  one  man  to  another,  begetting 
mutual  dearness  and  confidence,  so  it  is  toward  one's  self:  as 
no  man  can  be  a  friend  to  a  mere  stranger,  or  to  one  whose 
temper,  whose  humor,  whose  designs  he  is  ignorant  of ;  so 
cannot  he  be  a  friend  to  himself,  if  he  be  unacquainted  with 
his  own  disposition  and  meaning;  he  cannot  in  such  a  case 
rely  on  his  own  advice  or  aid  when  need  is,  but  will  suspect 
and  distrust  himself ;  he  cannot  be  pleasant  company  to 
himself,  but  shall  be  ready  to  cross  and  fall  out  with 
himself ;  he  cannot  administer  consolation  to  his  own  griefs 
and  distresses;  his  privacy  will  become  a  desertion,  his  re- 
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tirement  a  mere  solitude.  But  passing  over  this  general 
advantage,  I  shall  with  some  more  minuteness  of  distinction 
consider  divers  particular  advantages  accruing  from  the  prac- 
tice of  this  duty,  together  with  the  opposite  inconveniences, 
which  are  consequent  on  the  neglect  thereof,  in  the  following 
discourse. 
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PROVERBS,  CHAP.  IV. — VERSE  23. 

Particular  advantages  of  this  duty,  and  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  it,  considered. 

1.  The  constant  and  careful  observation  of  our  hearts  will 
serve  to  prevent  immoderate  self-love  and  self-conceit ;  to 
render  us  sober  and  modest  in  our  opinions  and  affections 
towards  ourselves,  <fcc.  :  that  men  are  so  fond  of  themselves, 
so  haughty  and  arrogant  in  their  conceits,  arises  constantly 
from  not  reflecting  on  their  own  hearts  ;  not  considering  how  little 
worth  they  are. 

2.  On  the  preceding  advantage  is  consequent,  that  we  shall 
be  disposed  with  equanimity  and  patience  to  bear  all  crosses 
and  grievances  befalling  us;  not  only  an  excellent  virtue,  but  a 
considerable  solace  being  hereby  produced. 

3.  This  practice  will  fence  us  againstimmoderate displeasure 
occasionable  by  men's  hard  opinions,  or  harsh  censures  passed 
on  us :  for  he  that  by  inquiry  into  himself  perceives  so  many 
defects  in  himself,  will  not  be  so  easily  or  greatly  offended,  if 
some  of  them  be  objected  to  him,  &c. 

4.  Likewise  this  practice  will  defend  us,  as  from  the  discom- 
forts of  harsh  censure,  so  also  from  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
carriages to  which  the  more  favorable  opinions,  or  flattering 
expressions  of  men  may  expose  us.  It  is  true  of  all  men,  that 
their  nature  disposes  them  to  be  credulous  when  they  are  com- 
mended. 
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5.  This  practice  will  also  conduce  to  qualify  our  opinions, 
and  moderate  our  passions  towards  others ;  so  that  without 
intemperate  anger  or  bitterness,  we  may  bear  the  faults,  errors, 
and  infirmities  of  our  brethren  ;  and  shall  not  see  a  mote  in  our 
brother's  eye,  whilst  we  consider  not  the  beam  that  is  in  our 
own  eye  :  this  subject  enlarged  on. 

6.  The  observation  of  our  heart  yields  great  advantage,  in 
being  very  conducive  to  render  men  truly  wise  and  prudent,  in 
those  things  especially,  which  most  nearly  concern  them,  giving 
them  to  see  before  them,  and  to  understand  what  they  do;  as 
on  the  contrary  the  neglect  thereof  renders  men  unadvised  and 
uncertain  in  their  doings.  A  main  point  of  prudence  consists  in 
suiting  a  man's  undertakings  to  his  powers  and  capacities.  In 
every  undertaking  two  things  occur  to  be  considered :  what 
of  difficulty  is  found  therein,  and  what  of  temptation ;  whether 
it  can  be  done,  and  whether  it  should  be  done  :  nor  will  any 
thing  but  the  study  of  ourselves,  our  powers  and  tempers, 
enable  us  to  act  properly  in  this  respect :  this  point  enlarged  on. 

7.  Another  considerable  benefit  attends  this  practice  both  to 
ourselves  and  others,  which  is,  that  it  helps  to  render  us  expe- 
dite in  our  resolutions,  and  constant  to  them  ;  consistent  with 
ourselves,  and  uniform  in  our  proceedings.  He  that  knows 
not  his  own  heart,  will  dwell  long  on  consultation,  act  on  some 
superficial  reason,  determine  on  some  latent  prejudice,  and 
will  then  waver  and  fall  off :  but  the  hard  student  of  himself  is 
i  ke  a  man  that  has  his  estate  in  ready  cash,  all  at  his  com- 
mand, &c. 

8.  Again,  another  valuable  convenience  of  this  habit  is,  that 
it  disposes  and  preserves  a  man's  mind  in  a  sober  temper, 
agreeably  to  his  state  and  to  the  circumstances  into  which  he 
s  cast ;  such  a  temper  as  the  wise  man  prescribes,  when  he 

says,  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful ;  but  in  the  day  oj 
adversity  consider.  It  is  apt  to  beget  either  a  comfortable 
joy,  or  a  wholesome  regret,  according  as  the  interior  condition 
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of  his  soul  doth  seasonably  and  justly  require  :  this  point 
enlarged  on. 

9.  A  serious  inspection  into  our  hearts  avails  much  towards 
the  reformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  ;  curing  the  distempers 
and  correcting  the  vices  of  them  :  to  the  curing-  any  disease  it 
is  requisite  to  know  the  complexion  and  temper  of  the  patient, 
the  part  affected,  and  the  next  causes  of  the  complaint :  this 
applied  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul. 

10.  This  practice  farther  particularly  serves  to  regulate  our 
devotions,  and  performances  more  immediately  spiritual,  by 
showing  us  what  we  need  to  pray  for,  what  we  are  obliged  to 
give  thanks  for,  what  it  becomes  us  to  confess  and  deprecate  : 
this  topic  enlarged  on,  and  examples  given. 

11.  The  continual  visitation  of  our  inward  parts  not  ouly 
yields  much  advantage  at  the  long  run,  by  influencing  the 
springs  of  action,  but  more  immediately  conduces  to  good 
practice,  preventing  and  stifling  in  the  very  birth  many  vain 
and  sinful  practices,  many  unwarrantable  actions  into  which 
we  inconsiderately  plunge  ourselves,  &c. 

12.  This  practice  conduces  also  to  the  knowlege  of  human 
nature,  and  the  general  dispositions  of  mankind,  which  is  an 
excellent  and  most  useful  part  of  wisdom ;  for  the  principal 
inclinations  and  first  motions  of  the  soul  are  similar  in  all  men  : 
and  if  there  be  any  in  us,  which  are  not  observable  in  other 
men,  or  in  them  which  are  not  in  us,  they  do  not  arise  from  a 
common  nature,  but  from  some  particular  disposition  in  one 
party  or  the  other. 

13.  It  may  be  added  lastly,  that  universally  this  practice  is 
requisite  for  the  well  governing  of  our  heart.  Politicians  de- 
clare that  to  the  proper  governing  of  a  people,  the  nature  and 
humor  of  that  people  should  be  well  heeded  and  understood  : 
this  applied  to  the  government  of  the  heart.  Conclusion. 
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PROVERBS,  CHAP.  IV. — VERSE  23. 

Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  &cc. 

I  proceed  to  the  particular  advantages  of  the  practice  of 
this  duty,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the  neglect  of  it. 

1.  The  constant  and  careful  observation  of  our  hearts  will 
serve  to  prevent  immoderate  self-love  and  self-conceit;  to  ren- 
der us  sober  and  modest  in  our  opinions  concerning,  and  in  our 
affections  toward  ourselves  ;  qualifying  us  to  comply  with  the 
apostolical  precept,  /j))  typoveiv  vxep  v  bel  <f>poveii',  that  is,  not 
to  overween,  or  overvalue  ourselves,  and  our  own  things  :  for 
he  that,  by  serious  inspection  on  his  own  heart,  shall  discern 
how  many  fond,  impure,  and  ugly  thoughts  do  swarm  within 
him  ;  how  averse  his  inclinations  are  from  good,  and  how  prone 
to  evil ;  how  much  his  affections  are  misplaced  and  distem- 
pered, (while  he  vehemently  delights  in  the  possession,  and 
impotently  frets  for  the  want  of  trifles,  having  small  content  in 
the  fruition,  and  but  slender  displeasure  for  the  absence  of  the 
greatest  goods;  while  empty  hopes  exalt  him,  and  idle  fears 
deject  him  ;  while  other  various  passions,  like  so  many  tem- 
pests, drive  and  toss  him  all  about;)  who  shall  observe, 
how  clouds  of  darkness,  error,  and  doubt  do  hover  on  the  face 
of  his  soul  ;  so  that  he  quickly  taketh  up  opinions,  and  soon 
layeth  them  down,  and  often  turneth  from  one  mistake  unto 
another  ;  how  unsettled  his  resolutions  are,  especially  in  the 
pursuance  of  the  best  goods,  and  what  corrupt  mixtures  cleave 
BAR.  VOL.  III.  H 
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to  his  best  purposes ;  who  taketh  notice  how  backward  he  is 
unto,  and  how  cold  in  devotions  toward  God ;  how  little  sen- 
sible of  his  goodness,  or  fearful  of  his  displeasure,  or  zealous  for 
his  honor,  or  careful  of  performing  his  duty  toward  him  ;  how 
little  also  it  is  that  he  desireth  or  delighteth  in  the  good,  that 
he  pitieth  and  grieveth  at  the  evil  of  his  neighbor ;  how  slug- 
gish also  and  remiss  he  is  in  the  pursuance  of  his  own  best  af- 
fairs and  highest  concernments;  he  that  doth,  I  say,  frequently 
with  needfulness  regard  these  imperfections  and  obliquities  in 
his  own  heart,  how  can  he  be  ravished  with  self-love  ?  How 
can  he  be  much  taken  with  himself?  Can  any  man  dote  on 
such  deformity,  admire  such  weakness  and  naughtiness?  No 
surely  :  that  men  are  so  amorous  of  themselves,  so  haughty 
and  arrogant  in  their  conceits,  doth  constantly  arise  from  not 
reflecting  on  their  own  hearts;  not  beholding  themselves  wistly 
enough  in  that  mirror;  not  considering,  according  to  just  re- 
presentation there,  how  little  lovely  or  worthy  they  are  :  if 
they  did  practise  that,  they  would  see  reason,  and  thence  be- 
come inclinable,  rather  to  despise,  to  loathe,  to  pity  them- 
selves. 

2.  On  that  advantage  is  consequent,  that  this  practice  will 
dispose  us  with  equanimity  and  patience  to  bear  all  crosses  and 
grievances  befalling  us;  so  producing  not  only  an  excellent 
virtue,  but  a  considerable  solace  to  us;  for  the  being  couscious 
of  so  much  unworthiness,  which  observation  of  our  heart  will 
necessarily  discover,  will  not  only  justify  the  providence,  (so 
removing  all  just  cause  of  complaint,)  but  will  commend  the  be- 
nignity of  God  unto  us,  (so  administering  good  matter  of  thanks.) 
It  will  prompt  us  heartily  to  confess  with  those  in  Ezra,  that 
'  our  punishments  are  less  than  our  deservings ;'  to  join  in  ac- 
knowlegeraent  with  the  psalmist,  that  '  God  hath  not  dealt  with 
us  after  our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities  ;' 
to  say  with  Jeremy,  '  It  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy  that  we  are 
not  consumed,  because  his  compassions  fail  not;'  with  Jacob, 
'  I  am  less  than  any  of  thy  mercies.' 

3.  Particularly  this  practice  will  fence  us  against  immode- 
rate displeasure  occasionable  by  men's  hard  opinions,  or  harsh 
censures  passed  on  us:  for  he  that  by  inquiry  into  himself  per- 
ceives so  many  defects  in  himself,  will  not  so  easily  nor  so 
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greatly  be  offended,  if  some  of  them  (or  some  like  to  them)  be 
objected  to  him ;  since  he  rinds  himself  truly  liable  to  many 
more,  and  greater.  Epictetus's  advice  is,  when  you  are  told 
that  any  man  speaks  ill  of  you,  that  you  should  not  apologise, 
but  answer  only,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  many  other  faults  of 
yours,  or  he  would  not  only  have  mentioned  those.  To  be 
disposed,  without  dissembling  or  affection,  to  follow  his  coun- 
sel, would  argue  a  man  very  intelligent  of  himself,  and  well 
prepared  to  endure  happily  and  handsomely  encounters  of  this 
kind,  which  every  man  shall  be  sure  to  meet  with.  None  in- 
deed can  so  contentedly  brook  reproach  or  blame,  as  he  that 
by  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  own  heart  doth  know  the 
censure  passed  on  him  to  be  in  effect  mild  and  favorable ;  as 
finding  himself  a  witness  of  more  faults  than  any  adversary  can 
accuse  him  of;  as  being  a  stricter  examiner  and  severer  judge 
of  himself,  than  the  most  envious  eye  or  disaffected  mind  can 
be.  It  is  also  some  comfort,  that  if  censures  be  very  outra- 
geous, a  man  by  knowlege  of  himself  (by  knowing  his  own  dis- 
positions, if  his  person  be  disfigured  by  a  very  ill  character; 
by  knowing  his  own  purposes,  if  his  actions  be  grievously  as- 
persed) is  certain  they  are  such  ;  that  he  can  be  as  well 
a  faithful  witness,  and  just  judge  for  himself,  as  against  him- 
self. 

4.  Likewise  this  practice  will  defend  us,  as  from  the  dis- 
comforts of  harsh  censure,  so  from  the  mistakes  and  miscar- 
riages, to  which  the  more  favorable  opinions  of  men,  or  their 
flattering  expressions,  (those  luscious  poisons,)  may  expose  us. 

 Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 

Non  possit,  cum  laudator.  

It  is  not  only  true  of  great  men,  but  even  of  all  men  :  the  com- 
mon nature  of  men  disposeth  them  to  be  credulous,  when  they 
are  commended,  or  receive  any  signification  of  esteem  from 
others:  every  ear  is  tickled  with  this  ijhioTov  aiowa-^a,  this 
sweet  music  of  applause :  but  we  are  not  to  rely  on  others' 
imperfect  and  ill-grounded  judgment,  so  much  as  on  our  own 
more  certain  knowlege  concerning  ourselves  : 

 ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas. 
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Take  no  man's  word  before  thine  own  sense,  in  what  concerns 
thine  own  ease  and  character,  in  an  advice  deserving  our  regard 
and  practice  :  for  that  a  man  in  questions  of  this  kind  is  able 
to  be  a  skilful  and  indifferent  umpire  between  himself  and 
others ;  that  he  is  neither  elevated  nor  depressed  in  mind  by 
external  weights,  but  keepeth  himself  equally  poised  in  a  just 
consistence  by  his  own  well-informed  conscience ;  that  neither 
his  heart  is  exasperated  with  the  bitterest  gall  of  reproach,  nor 
his  head  intoxicated  with  the  sweetest  wine  of  flattery,  is  an 
invaluable  convenience  of  life  ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  virtue  arguing 
a  most  strong  and  healthful  constitution  of  soul.  '  How  great 
a  levity  of  mind,  how  great  a  vanity  is  it,'  saith  a  good  Father, 
'  setting  aside  a  man's  own  conscience,  to  follow  other  men's 
opinion,  (and  even  that  feigned  and  forged,)  to  be  snatched 
away  by  the  wind  of  false  praise,  to  rejoice  in  being  circum- 
vented, and  to  receive  being  mocked  for  a  benefit  ?' *  From 
being  thus  abused,  this  practice  alone  can  secure  us:  if  we 
know  ourselves  well,  we  cannot  so  easily  be  deluded  by  the 
mistakes  of  others  concerning  us,  on  either  hand. 

5.  Likewise,  farther  on  the  same,  this  practice  will  conduce 
to  qualify  our  opinions,  and  moderate  our  passions  toward 
others ;  so  that  without  intemperate  anger  or  bitterness,  we 
may  bear  the  faults,  errors,  and  infirmities  of  our  brethren  ; 
that  we  shall  be  benign  in  our  carriage,  and  gentle  in  our  cen- 
sures even  toward  them,  who  do  not  behave  themselves  so  well 
and  wisely  as  they  should  do.  St.  Paul  thus  admonisheth  the 
Galatians:  '  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye 
which  are  spiritual'  (the  more  spiritual,  whether  in  truth,  or  in 
our  own  esteem,  the  more  especially  are  we  obliged  hereto)  •  re- 
store such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  may  be  also  tempted:'  bkox&v  aeavrbv,  looking  on, 
or  spying  into  thyself ;  such  considering  ourselves,  taking  no- 
tice of  our  own  infirmity  within,  perceiving  how  subject  we 
are  to  the  impressions  of  temptation,  and  that  hence  it  may  be 
our  own  case  to  fall  and  falter,  if  occasion  concur  with  our 
weakness ;  discerning  this,  I  say,  as  it  will  be  a  reason  oblig- 
ing, so  it  may  be  an  instrument  conducing  to  a  mitigation  of 


*  Hier.  (vel  Paulinus)  ad  Celaut. 
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spirit  toward  those,  whom  we  see  overtaken  with  mistake,  or 
overborne  by  frailty.  '  Why  dost  thou  see  a  mote  in  thy  bro- 
ther's eye,  but  dost  not  consider  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye  V 
is  our  Saviour's  question.  Why  a  man  should  do  so,  there 
cannot,  as  he  implies,  any  good  reason  be  assigned  ;  it  is  a  very 
unreasonable  and  inexcusable  miscarriage  :  but  whence  a  man 
doeth  so,  is  obvious  and  plain  ;  it  is,  because  he  curiously  pries 
into  other  men's  doings,  and  carelessly  neglecteth  the  observa- 
tion of  his  own  heart.  Did  we  reflect  our  sight  inwards,  we 
should  be  more  apt  to  mark  our  own  faults,  and  less  ready  to 
discover  those  of  others  ;  or,  however,  we  should  be  more  gen- 
tly affected  in  regard  to  them  :  for  he  that  knows  himself  a 
beggarly  wretch,  will  he  reproach  poverty  to  another  ?  he  that 
consulting  the  glass  doth  find  himself  ill-favored,  will  he  up- 
braid another  for  want  of  grace  or  beauty  ?  he  that  perceives 
that  the  dart  will  rebound,  and  thereby  wound  himself,  will  he 
not  be  careful  of  flinging  it  ?  will  a  man  be  forward  in  pro- 
nouncing a  heavy  sentence  against  another,  who  considers  him- 
self by  plain  consequence  involved  in  the  condemnation  thereof  ? 
Should  a  man  do  so,  he  doth  at  least  render  himself  uncapable 
of  apology  or  excuse  :  so  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul  :  '  Every 
censurer  (ntis  6  icpirwv)  is,'  saith  he,  '  inexcusable ;  for  that 
in  arraigning  another  he  condemns  himself :'  guilty  he  is  of  in- 
excusable folly  or  impudence ;  of  folly  and  blindness,  if  he  see 
not;  of  extreme  impudence,  if,  seeing  his  own  obnoxiousness, 
he  will  not  abstain  from  judging  others  for  that,  of  which  him- 
self is  guilty  in  the  same  kind,  or  equivalently  in  some  other. 
You  know  how  David  was  caught  by  Nathan,  and  unwarily 
adjudged  himself  to  death:  and  so  may  every  man  expose 
himself  that  is  rigorous  in  censure  toward  others,  without  re- 
flecting on  himself,  and  considering  his  own  heart ;  wherein  he 
shall  find  so  much  ground  and  matter  of  being  angry  with,  and 
judging  himself.  If  we  will  be  fierce  and  keen,  it  is  reason  we 
should  be  so  first,  and  chiefly  there,  where  our  greatest  enemies 
do  abide,  whence  most  mischief  ariseth  to  us  ;  where  there  is 
fittest  matter,  and  justest  cause  of  passion  :  thus  is  this  prac- 
tice a  most  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  those  baneful  vices 
of  pride  and  peevishness  in  ourselves,  of  malignity  and  fury 
toward  others.    But  farther, 
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6.  The  observation  of  our  heart  yieldeth  great  advanlage, 
in  being;  very  conilucible  to  render  men  truly  wise  and  prudent, 
IB  those  things  especially,  which  most  nearly  concern  them ; 
giving  them  to  see  before  them,  and  to  understand  what  they 
do  ;  and  to  proceed  without  security  ;  as  contrarily  the  neglect 
thereof  rendereth  men  unadvised  and  uncertain  in  their  doings. 
A  main  point  of  prudence  consisteth  in  suiting  a  man's  under- 
takings to  his  powers  and  capacities  ;  in  not  attempting  things 
surpassing  his  ability  or  fitness ;  and  in  not  declining  such 
useful  or  beneficial  attempts  as  he  may  well  compass.  Some 
are  overbold  and  rash  in  setting  on  things  beyond  their  strength 
to  accomplish,  or  skill  to  manage  ;  whence  commonly  with 
shame  and  sorrow  they  are  defeated  in  their  enterprises  ;  others 
are  overbacked  and  diffident,  so  as  not  to  adventure  on  what 
they  may  with  good  advantage,  or  perhaps  ought  to  perform  ; 
thence  depriving  themselves  of  the  benefits  they  might  obtain, 
or  omitting  the  duties  which  they  are  obliged  to ;  both  which 
inconveniences  usually  do  proceed  from  the  not  looking  into 
and  studying  the  heart;  for  the  most  and  greatest  impediments 
of  action  do  lie  there;  being  grounded  on  inward  indispositions, 
or  disagreeableness  of  men's  temper,  capacity,  inclination  to 
the  matters  to  which  they  apply  themselves.  A  tender  foot 
will  be  galled  and  lamed,  if  you  set  it  going  in  rugged  paths ;  a 
weak  head  will  turn,  if  you  place  it  high,  or  on  the  briuk  of  a 
precipice  ;  a  soft  spirit  cannot  well  comport  with  boisterous 
employment  ;  he  that  naturally  affects  calm  and  quiet,  must 
not  hope  to  come  off  well,  if  he  engage  himself  on  affairs  ex- 
posed to  abundance  of  care  and  tumult ;  nor  will  he,  if  he  be 
well  studied  this  way,  and  rightly  understand  himself,  adven- 
ture thereon.  It  was  as  well  according  to  wisdom  as  modesty, 
that  David  could  say,  '  My  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  mine 
eyes  lofty,  neither  do  I  exercise  myself  in  great  matters,  or  in 
things  too  high  for  me.'  In  every  undertaking  two  things 
occur  to  be  considered:  what  of  difficulty  is  found  therein,  and 
what  of  temptation  ;  whether  it  can  be  done,  and  whether  it 
should  be  done.  It  is  a  folly  to  spend  our  care  and  pains  on 
that,  which  is  too  hard  for  us  to  effect  ;  and  it  is  worse  than  so 
to  adventure  on  that,  which  most  probably  will  bring  us  into 
sin,  and  hurt  our  souls  ;  only  the  study  of  ourselves,  weighing 
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our  power,  and  trying  our  temper,  will  prevent  both  :  he  that 
doeth  this  may  commonly  foresee  what,  the  case  being  put,  he 
shall  do  ;  that  if  such  a  temptation  doth  assault  him  in  such 
circumstances,  his  inclinations  will  be  apt  to  comply  there- 
with, and  he  shall  scarce  be  able  to  resist ;  that,  for  instance, 
he  shall  wax  haughty  in  a  state  of  dignity,  become  luxurious  in 
abundance  of  wealth,  be  distracted  with  care  in  a  busy  employ- 
ment ;  and  therefore  he  will  not  be  so  forward  to  engage  him- 
self on  such  occasions,  danger  and  mischief  being  so  vividly 
pre-represented  to  his  sight.  But  lie  that  pondereth  not  his 
own  heart  is  ready  to  presume,  that,  be  the  business  what  it 
will,  he  shall  come  oft' well ;  and  so  unadvisedly  rusheth  into  the 
snare  :  he  assumes  unwieldly  burdens  on  his  shoulders,  which 
he  soon  feeleth  sorely  to  oppress  and  pain  him ;  which  he  can 
neither  bear  with  ease,  nor  put  off  with  convenience.  When, 
for  instance,  the  Prophet  told  Hazael  what  cruelties  and 
rapines  should,  when  he  got  power  and  opportunity,  be  com- 
mitted by  him  ;  you  see  how  he  was  startled  at  the  report : 
'  Am  I  a  dog?'  saith  he ;  that  is,  can  I  be  so  vile  and  base  1 
Yes,  he  might  himself  have  perceived  that  he  should  in  likeli- 
hood be  so;  the  probability  of  his  doing  as  the  Prophet  said, 
had  been  no  great  news  to  him,  if  he  had  observed  his  own 
inclinations.  Good  Agur  on  the  other  side  did  better  under- 
stand himself,  when  he  prayed,  '  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  but  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.'  He  was 
conscious  of  natural  infirmity,  and  therefore  afraid  of  being  in 
a  condition  that  might  prevail  on  it ;  of  great  wealth,  lest  it 
should  tempt  him  to  forgetfulness  and  neglect  of  God  ;  ('  lest,' 
saith  he,  '  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ?') 
of  extreme  want,  lest  it  should  put  him  on  unjust,  dishonest, 
and  impious  courses  to  maintain  his  life,  ('  lest,'  adds  he,  '  I  be 
poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.')  He 
saw,  by  looking  into  himself,  that  self-love  (the  root  of  pride 
and  injustice)  waspotent  in  him,  and  formidable,  when  occasion 
should  favor  it,  and  therefore,  by  imploring  divine  aid,  he  strove 
to  decline  the  advantages  and  occasions  of  it.  Tt  was  good 
counsel  which  Xenophon  tells  us  the  Oracle  gave  Croesus,  con- 
sulting about  the  success  of  his  attempt  against  Cyrus,  lavTov 
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yivwoKuv  evbai/xwv  Kpolae  Trepr/oeis'*  'Knowing  thyself,  thou 
shalt  pass  on  happily,'  (in  the  course  of  thy  life  and  under- 
takings.) Had  he,  considering  his  own  ability,  in  relation  to 
the  dubious  event  of  things,  (that  as  he  could  not  promise  him- 
self good  fortune,  so  he  did  not  know  how  he  should  comport 
with  bad  ;  being  not  sure  that  he  should  overcome  either  his 
enemies  or  himself) — thus,  I  say,  had  he  complied  with  the 
Oracle's  advice,  he  might  have  escaped  the  loss  and  sorrow 
which  befel  him.  So  is  it  with  us  :  if  we  know  not  the  burden 
of  our  vessel,  we  shall  either  put  more  sail  to  it  than  it  can 
bear,  or  less  than  will  suffice  to  carry  it  on ;  it  will  be  over- 
laden, or  want  fit  ballast.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  our  capacities, 
we  shall  either  soar  too  high  with  a  dangerous  confidence,  or 
grovel  below  in  a  sluggish  listlessness  :  studying  ourselves  will 
help  to  preserve  us  in  a  middle  pitch,  will  direct  us  in  a  mo- 
derate course,  wherein  we  may  proceed  with  sufficient  courage 
and  alacrity;  with  a  prudent  foresight,  or  at  least  with  a  com- 
fortable hope  of  good  success. 

7.  Near  to  that  lies  another  considerable  benefit,  attending 
this  practice,  which  is,  that  it  will  help  to  render  us  expedite 
in  our  resolutions,  and  constant  to  them  ;  consistent  with  our- 
selves, and  uniform  in  our  proceedings  ;  whence  will  arise  both 
great  convenience  to  ourselves,  and  satisfaction  to  others  with 
whom  we  deal  or  converse  :  as  on  the  contrary  side,  from  the 
neglect  thereof,  we  shall  become  slow  in  deliberation,  doubtful 
in  resolution,  and  unstable  in  performance.  When  any  occasion 
of  acting  is  presented,  we  shall  be  readyr  to  close  with  what  is 
agreeable  to  our  inclination,  and  not  repugnant  to  our  judg- 
ment, if  by  due  study  and  experience  we  are  acquainted  with 
them  :  that  acquaintance  is  a  certain  preparation  to  a  speedy 
choice ;  and  we  shall  on  the  same  grounds  constantly  adhere  to 
our  choice,  standing  on  so  firm  a  base  ;  and  so  shall  neither 
discompose  ourselves,  nor  disappoint  others  by  our  irresolution 
and  inconstancy.  But  he  that  skills  not  his  own  heart,  first 
will  dwell  long  on  consultation,  (not  feeling  perfectly  whither 
his  inward  bias  doth  draw  him;)  and  when  he  seems,  on  some 
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superficial  reason,  to  have  determined  on  one  side,  some  dis- 
cordance to  his  own  inclination,  or  some  latent  prejudice  soon 
discovering  itself,  he  wavers,  and  at  length  falls  off;  finding 
that  he  hath  promised  to  himself  or  others  what  he  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  perform  ;  so,  like  St.  James's  two-souled  man,  he 
is  unsteady  in  all  his  ways.  The  hard  student  of  himself  is  like 
a  man  that  hath  his  estate  in  numerato,  in  ready  cash,  all  in  his 
hand,  or  at  his  command  ;  he  can  presently  tell  what  he  can 
do,  and  satisfy  those  he  hath  to  do  with.  Go  to  him,  you  may 
know  where  to  have  him,  even  just  where  you  left  him,  or  where 
he  uses  to  be;  you  may  expect  a  sudden  dispatch,  and  you  may 
rely  on  his  word  ;  for  he  knows  beforehand  what,  hedoeth,  and 
shall  continue  to  like  ;  why  he  determines  so  or  so  ;  and  cannot 
be  removed  from  his  well-grounded  purpose,  (that  which  is  by 
the  philosopher  termed  ratio  nec  dissidens,  nec  hcesitans,  a  rea- 
son that  doth  not  strive,  nor  stick,  he  is  master  of.)  But  he  that 
neglects  this  practice,  what  he  hath  any  title  to  lieth  dispersed, 
and  laid  up  in  corners  unknown  to  himself,  so  that  himself 
cannot  come  readily  by  it;  you  can  hardly  tell  where  to  find 
him  ;  you  must  wait  his  resolution  ;  and  when  it  is  told  you,  you 
cannot  be  assured  thereof,  nor  anywise  satisfied  that  he  will 
stick  to  his  word  or  his  mind  :  he  knows  not  thoroughly  what 
he  would  have  himself;  can  you  then  hope  for  a  certain  answer 
from  him  ?  He  cannot  well  trust  himself ;  can  you  then  rely 
on  him  ?  He  will  find  himself  mistaken  and  crossed  in  his  own 
choice  ;  can  you  expect  less  ?  Quid  est  sapiential  semper  idem 
velle,  atque  idem  nolle :  Constancy  to  a  man's  self  is,  saith  he, 
the  very  being  of  wisdom  :  however,  nothing  more  beseems  a 
man,  more  commends  him  to  society,  and  suits  him  to  business, 
is  more  pleasant  and  graceful  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  him, 
than  such  a  clear,  uniform,  steady  disposition  of  mind  ;  such  a 
smooth  and  even  tenor  of  action  ;  nothing  renders  conversation 
and  commerce  more  unpleasant,  than  a  fickle  lubricity  of  humor, 
and  unaccountable  deformity  of  behaviour  :  that  study  therefore 
is  very  useful,  which  conduceth  to  breed  and  maintain  the  one, 
and  which  removeth  the  other. 

£  %.  Again,  another  valuable  convenience  of  this  practice  is, 
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that  it  disposeth  unto  and  preserveth  a  man's  mind  in  a  sober 
temper,  agreeable  to  his  state,  and  to  the  circumstances  into 
which  he  is  cast;  such  a  temper  I  mean  as  that  which  the 
wise  man  prescribes,  where  he  saith,  '  In  the  day  of  prosperity 
be  joyful ;  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  consider.'  It  is  apt  to 
beget  either  a  comfortable  joy  or  a  wholesome  regret,  according 
as  the  interior  condition  of  his  soul  (that  wherein  the  chief 
cause  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  affection  is  grounded)  doth  sea- 
sonably and  justly  require.  To  be  transported  with  mirth  and 
jollity  in  a  state  of  grievous  misery,  when  reason  itself  demands 
sorrow  and  pity  ;  to  be  sad  and  dumpish  when  all  things  flow 
prosperously  ;  either  of  those  will  seem  marvellously  incon- 
gruous, and  argue  a  kind  of  stupidity  in  him  that  so  behaves 
himself.  Now  there  is  not  in  truth  any  calamity  so  disastrous 
as  that  which  befals  us  within  ourselves,  no  prosperity  so  wor- 
thily delightful  as  the  good  proceeding  of  affairs  in  our  souls  : 
it  is  the  most  excellent  pleasure  a  man  is  capable  of,  that 
which  doth  spring  from  the  being  conscious  that  his  mind  doth 
evoboiiadai,  as  St.  John  speaks,  that  is,  go  well  forward  in  a 
happy  course,  that  good  thoughts  freely  do  spring  up,  that 
good  inclinations  are  strong  and  prevalent,  that  good  habits  of 
mind  wax  vigorous,  that  the  love  of  goodness  is  improved,  that 
he  generally  doth  thrive  in  health  and  strength  spiritual.  No 
increase  of  treasure  can  affect  the  covetous,  no  rising  in  power 
and  dignity  can  satisfy  the  ambitious,  no  enjoyment  of  sensual 
entertainments  can  ravish  the  voluptuous  man  with  so  true  or 
great  content,  as  the  sensible  proficiency  in  virtuous  and  pious 
dispositions  of  soul,  growing  richer  unto  God,  and  stronger  in 
the  hopes  of  his  favor,  do  produce  in  him  that  doth  affect  it,  and 
can  perceive  it  :  it  is  a  joy  in  all  respects  incomparable  ;  only 
wise  and  reasonable,  pure  and  innocent,  firm  and  durable.  As 
on  the  other  hand  if  it  be  so  that  we  discern  that  within  our 
hearts  bad  thoughts  do  swarm  and  multiply,  bad  appetites  do 
sway,  bad  customs  do  incroach  on  us  ;  that  desire  of  and  delight 
in  good  things  decay ;  that  we  become  more  dark,  dull,  unset- 
tled in  our  spiritual  apprehensions,  more  feeble  and  languid  in 
our  prosecutions  of  virtue,  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  have  a  timely 
remorse  prompting  and  urging  us  to  endeavor  a  deliverance  from 
so  unhappy  a  condition  :  but  no  man  can  well  either  enjoy  that 
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comfortable  delight,  or-be  affected  with  this  profitable  sorrow, 
who  doth  not  with  a  careful  attention  view  his  heart,  and  descry 
how  things  go  there.  This  consideration  mindetb  of  a  farther 
and  more  general  advantage  accruing  from  this  practice  ;  which 
is  this,  that, 

9.  A  serious  inspection  into  our  hearts  doth  much  avail  to- 
ward the  reformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives;  curing  the  distem- 
pers and  correcting  the  vices  of  them.  For  to  the  curing  any 
disease  it  is  requisite  to  know  the  complexion  and  temper  of  the 
patient,  and  the  part  affected,  and  the  next  causes  thereof.  As 
the  most  grievous  of  bodily  diseases  are  seated  in,  and  do  pro- 
ceed from,  the  entrails  ;  but  not  all  of  them  from  the  same  one 
of  them  ;  and  the  same  disease  depends  on  the  distemper  some- 
times of  one,  sometimes  of  another  among  them  :  so  do  all  vices 
(as  our  Saviour  expressly  teacheth)  issue  from  the  heart,  or  in- 
terior man  ;  some  from  one,  some  from  another  part  or  region 
thereof ;  and  the  same  from  different  parts  :  sometimes  natural 
temper,  sometimes  false  opinion,  sometimes  evil  custom  is  the 
root  of  the  same  kind  of  disease  ;  and  it  is  expedient  we  should 
know  distinctly  which  of  them  in  particular  cases  is  the  root, 
that  accordingly  we  may  understand  what  method  of  cure  to  use, 
whence  to  fetch  the  remedy,  where  to  apply  it ;  for  unskilful- 
ness  in  these  points  may  frustrate  our  endeavors  of  amendment. 
If  the  mischief  proceed  from  natural  inclination,  we  must  not 
hope  ever  utterly  to  subdue  it,  nor  to  free  ourselves  suddenly 
from  the  incursions  thereof ;  nor  is  bare  reasoning  a  proper 
weapon  against  it,  it  being  grounded  in  the  original  constitution 
of  the  soul,  either  immediately,  or  as  linked  to  the  body  ;  which 
by  no  operation  of  our  mind  can  be  soon  altered  ;  for,  '  No 
wisdom,' as  Seneca  speaketh  well,  'can  remove  the  natural 
vices  of  body  or  mind;  what  is  infixed  and  inbred  may  be  al- 
layed by  art,  not  subdued.'  Reason  alone  and  directly  is  not 
able  to  grapple  therewith  ;  she  will  break  her  teeth  on  so  tough 
and  knotty  matter  :  it  will  weary  her  arms  in  vain  to  swim 
against  the  rapid  current  of  natural  propension  ;  the  violent 
eruptions  thereof  may  indeed  somewhat  be  restrained  ;  occasions 
of  complying  therewith  may  often  be  declined  ;  it  may  in  time, 
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and  by  degrees,  be  weakened  by  subtracting  the  food  and  incen- 
tives thereof:  but  especially  devils  of  this  kind  must,  as  our 
Saviour  instructeth  us,  be  ejected  by  humble,  earnest,  and  fre- 
quent invocation  of  divine  assistance ;  without  which  other 
means  commonly  will  prove  ineffectual.  But  if  the  vice  pro- 
ceed only  from  ill  habit,  or  the  prevalence  of  bad  custom,  we 
are  to  oppose  a  contrary  custom  thereto,  presently  disusing  that 
practice,  and  acting  otherwise,  so  shall  we  easily  remove  and 
extirpate  it :  if  neither  of  these  causes  are  discernible,  we  may 
presume  our  indisposition  is  derived  from  ill  opinion  ;  and  that 
consequently  our  best  course  of  redressing  it  is  to  examine  the 
reason  of  the  thing ;  to  get  clear  and  right  apprehensions  con- 
cerning it.  For  example,  if  we  observe  ourselves  apt  to  be  fre- 
quently transported  with  anger,  let  us  look  into  our  hearts,  and 
take  notice  whether  the  root  of  that  distemper  be  a  choleric 
complexion,  or  whether  it  arise  from  an  habitual  indulgence  to 
ourselves  of  being  moved  on  slight  causes,  whereby  a  peevish 
humor  is  grown  on  us ;  or  whether  it  cometh  from  vain  conceits 
of  ourselves;  as  of  persons  unto  whom  extraordinary  deference 
and  observance  is  due,  so  that  no  man  should  presume  to  dissent 
from  our  opinion,  or  contravene  our  desire;  and  as  we  find,  so 
we  must  respectively  proceed  in  repressing  the  causes  of  this 
disease  ;  praying,  if  it  arise  from  nature,  to  the  Omnipotent, 
(the  only  Lord  and  Commander  of  nature,)  that  he  would  by 
his  grace  free  us  from  that  inflammable  temper,  and  enable  us 
to  govern  our  passion  ;  withal  shunning  occasions  of  being  pro- 
voked ;  abstaining  from  such  diet,  such  business,  such  company, 
as  naturally  do  kindle  or  ferment  that  humor  :  if  the  malady 
grow  from  custom,  using  ourselves  to  bear  patiently  harsh 
words,  unkind  Healings,  cross  accidents  ;  if  our  opinion  dispose 
us  thereto,  reasoning  ourselves  into  moderate  conceits  about 
ourselves,  considering  the  reasons  that  may  acquit  or  excuse 
others  to  us  on  occasion  of  offence  :  using  all,  or  some  of  these 
means,  or  the  like,  such  as  the  observation  of  our  heart  shall 
discover  to  us  to  be  most  proper  and  suitable  to  the  nature  or 
to  the  cause  of  this  distemper  infesting  us,  we  shall  wholly,  or 
in  good  part,  rid  ourselves  from  it.  Again,  (to  adjoin  another 
example,  the  matter  seeming  to  deserve  our  heed,)  suppose  we 
experience  ourselves  inclining  to  covetousness,  eager  in  getting, 
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solicitous  in  keeping,  unwilling  to  part  with  our  goods  on  rea- 
sonable occasion,  (for  the  maintenance  of  our  convenient  respect 
in  the  world,  or  for  relieving  the  needs  of  our  brethren,  or  for 
serving  the  public,  or  for  promoting  the  interests  of  piety  and 
virtue;)  let  us  then  look,  and  see  whether  this  ariseth  from  a 
natural  straitness,  hardness,  suspiciousness,  or  diffidence  of 
heart,  (some  such  dispositions  may  be  observed  in  men,)  or 
from  being,  by  our  education,  or  manner  of  life,  enured  to  such 
a  love  of  getting,  or  of  sparing,  or  of  tenacity  ;  or  whether  it 
springs  from  conceits  about  the  worth,  or  the  necessity  of  wealth, 
(that,  without  being  furnished  with  heaps  of  treasure,  we  shall 
come  into  danger  of  want  or  disgrace  ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
maintain  our  life,  or  uphold  our  credit;  we  shall  not  enjoy  any 
thing,  or  be  any  bodies  among  men  ;)  let  us,  I  say,  by  examin- 
ing our  hearts,  find  out  from  which  of  these  springs  this  sordid 
disposition  floweth,  and  accordingly  strive  to  correct  it ;  either 
praying  to  Almighty  God  that  he  would  enlarge  and  supple  our 
heart,  if  it  be  natural  to  us  ;  or  addicting  ourselves  on  reason- 
able occasion  to  liberality  and  free  expence,  if  custom  hath 
therein  prevailed  on  us;  or  if  vain  surmises  have  seduced  us, 
rectifying  our  judgments;  as  by  other  good  discourses,  proper 
against  that  brutish  vice,  so  especially  by  considering  that  God 
is  most  good  and  bountiful,  and  tender  of  our  being  over- 
whelmed with  need  ;  that  he  continually  watcheth  over  us,  so 
that  he  cannot  but  see,  and  will  regard  what  we  want ;  and 
that  he  faithfully  hath  promised,  if  we  endeavor  to  please  him, 
and  use  a  moderate  diligence  in  honest  ways  to  maintain  our- 
selves, that  he  will  yield  his  blessing,  and  never  will  leave  us 
destitute.  So  in  all  cases  we  may  proceed  discreetly  in  the 
cure  of  our  spiritual,  and  in  withstanding  the  temptations  to 
sin,  that  assault  us,  if  we  do  but  search  into  our  hearts,  and 
learn  thence  whence  they  flow,  and  by  what  they  are  nou- 
rished. 

10.  This  practice  farther  doth  particularly  serve  to  regulate 
our  devotions,  and  performances  more  immediately  spiritual, 
by  showing  us  what  we  need  to  pray  for,  what  we  are  obliged 
to  give  thanks  for,  what  it  becomes  us  to  confess  and  depre- 
cate ;  for  want  thereof  we  shall  be  apt  not  only  to  neglect, 
but  indecently  to  confound,  yea  miserably  to  pervert  these 
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duties ;  to  confound  them  by  praying  for  what  is  already  given 
us,  is  put  into  our  hand,  or  lies  within  our  reach;  f»r  which 
therefore  we  are  not  to  pray,  but  to  render  thanks  ;  also  by 
giving  thanks  formally  for  that,  which  perhaps  we  are  far  from 
possessing,  and  do  most  want;  so,  I  say,  we  shall  be  apt  to 
confound  and  misplace,  to  render  vain  and  chimerical  .in  a  sort 
our  spiritual  addresses,  as  wanting  due  ground  and  object; 
yea  to  pervert  them  by  asking  for  things  really  prejudicial  and 
hurtful  to  us,  (in  the  circumstances  we  stand,)  and  thanking 
God  for  what  in  anger  and  judgment  he  dispenseth  to  us,  (so 
indeed  are  many  appearing  goods,  grateful  to  present  sense,) 
as  also  deprecating  things  most  beneficial  and  useful,  and 
healthful  to  our  souls  ;  neglecting  to  return  thanks  for  what 
God  disposeth  in  mercy,  (so  are  many  things  at  present  bitter 
and  unsavory  to  our  carnal  appetite  and  fancy;)  thus  from  ig- 
norance of  ourselves,  and  what  we  truly  need,  are  we  apt  to 
pervert  our  devotions,  not  only  defeating  ourselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages they  might  yield  us,  but  (if  God  be  not  more  gracious 
than  to  hearken  to  us,  and  to  grant  our  wishes)  bringing  la- 
mentable mischief  on  ourselves.  Many  examples  of  these  con- 
fusions and  perverse  misapplications  of  devotion  both  Scripture 
affords,  and  experience  will  suggest,  if  we  observe  them.  You 
know  the  comparison  in  the  gospel  between  the  devotions  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  with  the  different  acceptance 
they  found  :  the  one  was  prompt  enough  to  give  thanks  for  the 
graces  he  had  received,  and  the  advantages  he  conceived  that 
he  had  in  his  qualities,  and  in  his  performances  above  others ; 
but  not  having  duly  studied  himself,  did  not  perceive  that  he 
was  rather  bound  to  ask  pardon  for  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and 
the  vanity  that  adhered  to  his  performances,  which  rendered 
his  thanksgiving  very  improper  and  unseasonable.  The  other 
being  conscious  of  his  demerits  and  wants,  with  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  condition,  in  words  few,  but  full  and  fit,  did  confess 
his  un worthiness,  (which  to  do  did  best  beseem  him,)  and  im- 
plored mercy,  (which  was  the  thing  he  chiefly  needed ;)  so  was 
his  discreet  prayer  better  accepted  than  the  other's  imperti- 
nent thanksgiving  :  '  I  tell  you,'  saith  our  Saviour,  '  this  man 
went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other.'  The 
two  sons  of  Zebedee,  conceiting  that  our  Lord  would  shortly 
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become  a  great  prince,  and  affecting  to  become  favorites  then, 
did  confidently  sue  for  the  next  place  of  dignity  about  him  ; 
our  Lord  repressed  their  fond  ambition  by  downright  telling 
them  first,  that  '  they  knew  not  what  they  asked ;'  then  by 
demanding  of  them  whether  they  were  able  to  undergo  the 
trials  they  should  meet  with  ;  implying  what  they  should  rather 
have  requested,  that  they  more  needed  humility  and  patience 
than  pomp  and  pleasure  :  and  it  was  the  same  two  persons, 
whose  intemperate  zeal  he  otherwhere  checked  with  an  oik  o'ibare 
c'/ov  m-ev/mTos,  '  Ye  know  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are  :'  and  no 
wonder,  if  they,  who  knew  not  what  they  were,  did  ask  they 
knew  not  what;  that,  being  ignorant  of  their  own  hearts,  they 
should  endite  absurd  petitions ;  that  in  such  a  case  they  should 
desire  things  not  only  incongruous  and  inconvenient,  but 
dangerous  and  destructive  to  themselves.  For  to  make  a  right 
distinction  of  these  duties;  to  be  able  discreetly  and  perti- 
nently, if  I  may  so  speak,  to  converse  with  God,  it  is  requi- 
site to  look  into  our  hearts,  and  from  them  to  take  fit  matter, 
due  measure,  right  season  of  request,  and  of  acknowlegement 
respectively;  things  commonly  not  being  as  they  appear  to  our 
present  sense,  or  to  our  gross  conceit,  in  themselves,  or  in  their 
degree,  good  or  bad  ;  but  according  to  the  disposition  of  our 
hearts,  and  the  effects  they  work  on  them.  That  is  not  good, 
which  pleaseth  our  sense  and  fancy  ;  nor  that  bad,  which  dis- 
gusts them  ;  but  that  is  good,  which  rendereth  our  heart  wiser 
and  better,  which  correcteth  our  inclinations,  composeth  our 
affections,  informeth  our  judgments  rightly,  and  purifieth  our  in- 
tentions ;  that  is  bad,  which  hath  contrary  effects  within  us.  We, 
it  is  likely,  should  pray  with  greatest  seriousness  and  earnestness 
for  the  removal  of  those  infirmities,  for  ease  from  those  afflictions; 
which  we  see  the  holy  A  postles  (being  better  instructed  in  things, 
being  more  acquainted  with  themselves)  did  rejoice,  did  glory 
in,  did  give  thanks  for;  as  finding  the  wholesome  operation 
they  had  on  their  hearts ;  that  by  them  their  virtues  were  ex- 
ercised and  improved,  their  faitli  tried,  their  patience  increased, 
their  hope  confirmed;  that,  to  use  the  Apostle's  words,  they 
did  '  in  the  sequel  return  the  peaceful  fruit  of  righteousness  to 
those  who  were  exercised  by  them  :'  but  leaving  this  point, 
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though  deserving  perhaps  farther  consideration,  I  proceed,  and 
say  farther,  that, 

1 1.  The  continual  visitation  of  our  inward  parts  doth  not  only 
yield  much  advantage,  (as  in  some  measure  hath  been  showed,) 
at  the  long-run,  by  influence  at  the  spring-head  on  the  princi- 
ples and  causes  of  action,  but  cloth  immediately  conduce  to 
good  practice,  preventing  and  stifling  in  the  very  birth  many 
sinful  and  vain  practices  :  that  so  many  indiscreet  and  imper- 
tinent, so  many  irregular  and  unsavory,  so  many  unjust  and 
uncharitable  speeches  do  issue  from  our  mouths,  it  is  especi- 
ally because  we  are  not  then  employed  on  this  duty  ;  are  not 
watching  over  our  hearts,  and  observing  those  inward  foun- 
tains, (levity  and  wantonness  of  thought,  precipitancy  and  dis- 
order of  passion)  from  whence  they  overflow:  were  we  intent 
there,  we  should  perhaps  endeavor  to  stop  the  current,  and 
contain  these  inward  bad  motions  from  venting  themselves. 
The  like  we  may  say  concerning  many  unwarrantable  actions, 
into  which  we  inconsiderately  plunge  ourselves,  not  heeding 
whence  they  spring  :  did  we  regard  that  such  actions  were 
arising  from  ambitious,  covetous,  fioward  dispositions,  or  from 
certain  ill-grounded  prejudices  lurking  in  our  minds,  we  should 
often  surely  forbear  them  :  but  while  we  keep  none,  or  bad 
sentinels ;  while  in  the  custody  of  our  hearts  we  sleep,  or  are 
drowsy  ;  while  we  neglect  to  examine  and  weigh  our  actions 
what  they  are,  and  whence  they  come,  they  (although  very 
bad  and  hurtful)  do  steal  by  us,  and  pass  as  friends,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  them,  but  in  their  woful  consequences.  What 
efficacy  the  consideration  of  God's  omnipresent  eye,  beholding 
all  our  doings,  hath,  and  how  all  wise  men  do  press  it  as  a 
powerful  means  to  contain  us  from  bad  action,  you  cannot  but 
well  know ;  as  likewise  that  some  of  them,  in  order  to  the 
same  purpose,  direct  us  to  conceive  ourselves  always  under  the 
inspection  of  some  person  especially  venerable  for  his  worth,  or 
for  his  relation  to  us,  whom  we  should  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
displease :  and  surely  were  the  faith  concerning  God's  pre- 
sence, or  the  fancy  concerning  the  presence  of  a  Cato  or  a  Las- 
lius,  strong  enough,  they  could  not  but  have  great  effect :  how- 
ever, did  we  but  live,  even  in  our  own  presence,  under  the  eye 
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of  our  own  judgment  and  conscience;  regarding  not  only 
the  matter  and  body,  but  the  reason  and  ground,  that  is  the 
soul,  of  our  actings ;  even  that  would  do  much ;  the  love 
and  reverence  of  ourselves  would  somewhat  check  and  control 
us;  we  should  fear  to  offend,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  vilify 
even  ourselves  by  fond  or  foul  proceedings;  it  would,  in  the 
philosopher's  esteem,  supply  the  room  of  any  other  keeper  or 
monitor,  if  we  could  thus  keep  ourselves  ;  '  If,'  saith  he,  '  we 
have  so  far  profited,  as  to  have  got  a  reverence  of  ourselves, 
we  may  then  well  let  go  a  tutor,  or  pedagogue.'  * 

12.  This  practice  doth  much  conduce  to  the  knowlege  of 
human  nature,  and  the  general  dispositions  of  mankind,  which 
is  an  excellent  and  most  useful  part  of  wisdom  :  for  the  prin- 
cipal inclinations  and  first  motions  of  the  soul  are  like  in  all 
men  ;  whence  he  that  by  diligent  study  of  himself  hath  ob- 
served them  in  his  own  soul,  may  thence  collect  them  to  be  in 
others  ;  he  hath  at  least  a  great  advantage  of  easily  tracing 
them,  of  soon  descrying  them,  of  clearly  perceiving  them  in 
those  he  converseth  with;  the  which  knowlege  is  of  great  use, 
as  directing  us  how  to  accommodate  ourselves  in  our  behavior 
and  dealing  with  others. 

No  man  indeed  can  be  a  good  instructor  or  adviser  in  moral 
affairs,  who  hath  not  attained  this  skill,  and  doth  not  well 
understand  the  nature  of  man  :  his  precepts  and  rules  will  cer- 
tainly be  fallacious,  or  misapplied  without  it :  this  is  that 
which  rendered  the  dictates  of  the  Stoics  and  other  such  philo- 
sophers so  extravagant  and  unpracticable,  because  they  framed 
them  not  according  to  the  real  nature  of  man,  such  as  is  existent 
in  the  world,  but  according  to  an  idea  formed  in  their  own  ima- 
ginations. 

Some  caution  indeed  is  in  this  matter  to  be  used,  that  those 
motions  of  soul,  which  proceed  from  particular  temper  and 
complexion,  from  supervenient  principles  or  habits,  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  natural  and  common  unto 
all  :  which  distinction  to  make  is  of  great  use  and  benefit,  in 
order  to  the  governing,  restraining,  or  correcting  them. 

If  there  be  any  in  us,  which  are  not  observable  in  any  other 
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men  ;  or  in  other  men,  which  are  not  in  us,  those  do  not  arise 
from  common  nature,  but  from  the  particular  disposition  of  one 
or  other  respectively. 

1:3.  I  add  lastly,  that  universally  this  practice  is  requisite 
and  necessary  for  the  well  governing  of  our  heart.  Politicians 
inculcate  much,  that  to  the  well  governing  of  a  people,  squa- 
ring fit  laws  for  it,  and  keeping  it  in  good  order,  the  nature  and 
humor  of  that  people  should  be  chiefly  heeded  and  well  under- 
stood ;  for  that  the  grave  Romans,  and  light  Greeks ;  the  soft 
Persians,  and  stout  Germans;  the  subtle  Africans,  and  gross 
Scythians,  would  not  be  well  managed  in  the  same  manner. 
So  to  govern  any  man's  heart,  (since  the  hearts  of  men,  as 
their  faces,  and  as  their  voices,  differ  according  to  diversi- 
ties of  complexion,  of  age,  of  education,  of  custom  and  manner 
of  living,)  it  conduceth  to  know  how  it  is  disposed  from  any 
of  those,  or  the  like  causes.  But  how  we  are  to  guide  and 
govern  our  hearts,  and  what  particular  influence  this  practice 
hath  thereon,  I  reserve  for  other  meditations  ;  when  we  shall  en- 
deavor more  distinctly  to  show  how  we  may  apply  our  thoughts 
to  due  objects;  how  curb  and  correct  our  inclinations;  how 
order  our  passions;  how  rectify  our  opinions;  how  purify  our 
intentions  :  now  I  conclude  with  the  good  psalmist's  requests 
to  God  Almighty  :  '  Teach  us  thy  way,  O  Lord ;  unite  our 
hearts  to  fear  thy  name.'  '  Give  us  understanding,  and  we  shall 
keep  thy  law;  yea,  we  shall  observe  it  with  our  whole  heart.' 
'  Search  us,  O  God,  and  know  our  hearts  ;  try  us,  and  know 
our  thoughts ;  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  us,  and  lead 
us  in  the  way  everlasting.'  Amen. 
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PSALM  XC.  VERSE  12. 

This  Psalm  is  on  several  accounts  remarkable  :  for  its  anti- 
quity; for  the  eminence  of  its  author,  Moses;  for  its  form  and 
matter,  affording  so  much  useful  instruction  :  this  point  en- 
larged on.  The  prophet  David  has  in  the  39th  Psalm  a  prayer 
very  near  in  words  and  sense  to  this:  Lord,  let  me  know  my  end, 
See.  In  both  we  might  naturally  at  first  conceive  that  the  drift 
of  the  prayer  was,  that  God,  for  this  comfort  under  afflictions, 
would  reveal  to  them  the  determinate  length  of  their  lives. 
But  this  sense  is  by  many  of  the  Fathers  rejected,  as  being 
matter  unfit  for  prayer  to  the  Almighty.  Their  opinion  is  so 
far  conceded  to,  that  the  teaching  desired  by  Moses  is  consi- 
dered to  be,  God's  affording  us  grace  to  know  practically,  or 
with  serious  regard  to  consider  this  state  and  measure  of  our 
life,  which  most  men  are  so  stupid  and  negligent  as  to  misapply. 
The  subject  therefore  of  the  present  discourse  will  briefly  be 
this,  that  the  consideration  of  our  life's  certain  brevity  and 
frailty  is  proper  and  apt  to  dispose  us  towards  the  wise  con- 
duct of  our  remaining  time. 

As  to  the  latter  clause,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to 
wisdom ;  it  is  according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  we  shall  bring  the 
heart  to  wisdom  ;  implying  the  application  of  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom  to  be  consequent  on  the  skill  aud  practice  (bestowed 
by  God)  of  thus  computing  our  days.  As  for  wisdom,  it  may 
denote  either  a  habit  of  knowing  what  is  true,  or  a  disposition 
of  choosing  what  is  good  :  we  may  here  understand  both,  and 
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especially  the  latter  :  the  word  also  comprehends  all  the  conse- 
quences and  adjuncts  of  such  wisdom.  Paraphrase  of  the  text, 
after  this  explanation  of  its  terms.  Reasons  stated  why  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  frailty  of  life  is  a  proper  inducement 
to  bring  our  hearts  to  wisdom,  &c. 

I.  It  will  conduce  to  our  right  valuation  or  esteem  of  things, 
and  consequently  to  our  well  placing  and  duly  moderating  our 
cares,  affections,  and  endeavors  about  them  General  reflexions 
on  the  vanity  of  worldly  objects,  and  of  our  eager  desires  after 
them.  Lessons  drawn  from  the  example  of  the  citizens  of 
Agrigentum  and  Crotona.  Examination  in  particular  of  the 
most  valued  things  in  this  world,  whether  they  deserve  the 
estimate  which  popular  opinion  assigns  to  them. 

1.  To  begin  with  that  which  seems  most  great  and  eminent 
among  men,  secular  state  and  grandeur,  might,  honor,  and  ap- 
plause. Concerning  this  kind  St.  Peter  pronounces,  All  the 
glory  of  men  is  as  the  flower  of  the  grass,  Sec.  It  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  grass,  the  most  fading  and  failing  part  thereof : 
we  cannot  hold  this  flower  beyond  the  short  term  of  our  life, 
and  we  may  easily  be  much  sooner  deprived  of  it.  Examples 
of  the  great  whose  lustre  has  been  in  a  moment  extinguished, 
and  reflexions  thereon. 

2.  Riches  may  perhaps  seem  more  real  and  substantial ;  that 
idol  which  hath  a  temple  almost  in  every  house,  an  altar  in 
almost  every  heart.  But  our  present  consideration  will  easily 
discover  to  us,  that  even  this,  as  all  idols,  is  nothing  in  the 
world;  nothing  true  or  solid  ;  and  will  justify  the  wise  man's 
assertion;  Labor  not  for  riches;  wilt  thou  set  thy  heart  on 
that  which  is  not  ?  Copious  extracts  from  holy  Scripture  il- 
lustrating the  transitory  and  frail  tenure  of  riches,  and  the  folly 
of  setting  our  hearts  on  them. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  for  pleasure  ;  that  great  enchantress 
which  so  ensnares  the  world,  and  by  her  mischievous  baits  so 
draws  mankind  into  sin  and  misery.    The  nature  of  sensual 
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pleasure  is  more  transitory  than  the  shortest  life,  for  it  dies  in 
the  very  enjoyment.  Some  persons,  ignorant  or  incredulous  of 
a  future  state,  have  on  the  very  score  of  our  life's  shortness  and 
uncertainty,  encouraged  the  free  enjoyment  of  pleasure  :  let  us 
eat  and  drink,  they  have  said,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die:  their 
folly  considered.  But  by  us  who  are  better  instructed  both  as 
to  our  future  state  and  the  nature  of  sensuality,  the  enjoyment 
of  sinful  pleasure  for  a  season  must  be  despised  and  abhorred. 

4.  Concerning  secular  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  men 
seek  after  with  such  earnestness  and  ambition,  as  the  most 
specious  ornament  of  the  mind.  The  vanity  of  this  also  ex- 
posed, when  we  go  to  that  country  where  none  of  our  languages 
are  spoken,  none  of  our  experience  will  suit,  &c.  Opinions  of 
Solomon  on  this  point  discussed. 

As  this  consideration  does  in  the  first  place  dispose  us  rightly 
to  value  temporal  goods,  and  to  moderate  our  affection  for 
them,  so  it  doth,  2.  conduce  to  the  right  estimation  of  temporal 
evils,  and  to  the  production  of  patience  and  contentment  in  our 
minds :  3.  it  may  help  us  to  value  and  excite  us  to  regard  those 
things,  good  or  evil,  which  relate  to  our  future  state:  4.  it  will 
engage  us  to  husband  carefully  and  well  employ  this  short 
period  of  our  present  life  :  5.  it  will  be  apt  to  produce  and  pre- 
serve sincerity  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  causing  us 
to  decline  all  oblique  designs  on  present  mean  interests,  or  base 
regard  to  the  opinions  and  affections  of  other  men,  &c.  con- 
sidering that  in  a  very  short  time  the  secrets  of  our  hearts  and 
the  actions  of  our  lives  will  be  all  disclosed,  &c.  Conclusion. 
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SERMON  XLVI. 

THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  LATTER  END. 


PSALM  XC. — VERSE  12. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom. 

This  psalm  is  on  several  peculiar  accounts  very  remarkable  ; 
for  its  antiquity,  in  which  it  perhaps  doth  not  yield  to  any 
parcel  of  Scripture  ;  for  the  eniinency  of  its  author,  Moses,  the 
man  of  God,  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  (most  in 
favor,  and,  as  it  were,  most  intimate  with  God  :)  it  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  form  and  matter  thereof,  both  affording 
much  useful  instruction.  In  it  we  have  a  great  prince,  the 
governor  of  a  numerous  people,  sequestering  his  mind  from  the 
management  of  public  affairs  to  private  meditations ;  from 
beholding  the  present  outward  appearances,  to  considering  the 
real  nature  and  secret  causes  of  things  ;  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
splendor  and  pomp,  of  all  the  stir  and  tumult  about  him,  he 
observes  the  frailty  of  human  condition,  he  discerns  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  justly  ordering  all ;  this  he  does  not  only  in 
way  of  wise  consideration,  but  of  serious  devotion,  moulding  his 
observations  into  pious  acknowlegements  and  earnest  prayers  to 
God  :  thus  while  he  casts  one  eye  on  earth  viewing  the  occur- 
rences there,  lifting  up  the  other  to  heaven,  there  seeing  God's 
all-governing  hand,  thence  seeking  his  gracious  favor  and 
mercy.  Thus  doth  here  that  great  and  good  man  teach  us  all 
(more  particularly  men  of  high  estate  and  much  business)  to 
rind  opportunities  of  withdrawing  their  thoughts  from  those 
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things,  which  commonly  amuse  them,  (the  cares,  the  glories,  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,)  and  fixing  them  on  matters  more 
improveable  to  devotion  ;  the  transitoriness  of  their  condition, 
and  their  subjection  to  God's  just  providence  ;  joining  also  to 
these  meditations  suitable  acts  of  religion,  due  acknowlege- 
ments  to  God,  and  humble  prayers.  This  was  his  practice 
among  the  greatest  incumbrances  that  any  man  could  have ; 
and  it  should  also  be  ours.  Of  those  his  devotions,  addressed 
to  God,  the  words  are  part,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  sub- 
ject of  my  meditation  and  present  discourse;  concerning  the 
meaning  of  which  I  shall  first  touch  somewhat ;  then  propound 
that  observable  in  them,  which  1  design  to  insist  on. 

The  prophet  David  hath  in  the  3i)th  Psalm  a  prayer  very 
near  in  words,  and  of  kin,  it  seems,  in  sense  to  this  here  ; 
'  Lord,'  prays  he,  '  make  me  to  know  my  end,  and  the  measure 
of  my  days,  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am  :'  con- 
cerning the  drift  of  which  place,  as  well  as  of  this  here,  it  were 
obvious  to  conceive  that  both  these  Prophets  do  request  of  God, 
that  he  would  discover  to  them  the  definite  term  of  their  life, 
(which  by  his  decree  he  had  fixed,  or  however  by  his  universal 
prescience  he  did  discern;  concerning  which  we  have  these 
words  in  Job,  «  Seeing  man's  days  are  determined,  the  num- 
ber of  his  months  are  with  thee,  thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds, 
that  he  cannot  pass;')  we  might,  I  say,  at  first  hearing,  be  apt 
to  imagine  that  their  prayer  unto  God  is,  (for  the  comfort  of 
their  mind  burdened  with  afflictions,  or  for  their  better  direc- 
tion in  the  management  of  their  remaining  time  of  life,)  that 
God  would  reveal  unto  them  the  determinate  length  of  their 
life.  But  this  sense,  which  the  words  seem  so  naturally  to 
hold  forth,  is  by  many  of  the  Fathers  rejected,  for  that  the 
kuowlege  of  our  lives'  determinate  measure  is  not  a  fit  matter  of 
prayer  to  God  ;  that  being  a  secret  reserved  by  God  to  him- 
self, which  to  inquire  into  savors  of  presumptuous  curiosity: 
the  universal  validity  of  which  reason  I  will  not  debate  ;  but 
shall  defer  so  much  to  their  judgment,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
numbering  of  our  days  (according  to  their  sense)  doth  here  only 
imply  a  confused  indefinite  computation  of  our  days'  number, 
i  or  the  length  of  our  life;  such  as,  on  which  it  may  appear, 
I  that  necessarily  our  life  cannot  be  long,  (not,  according  to  the 
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account  mentioned  in  this  psalm,  the  same  with  that  of  Solon 
in  Herodotus,  above  seventy  or  eighty  years,  especially  as  to 
purposes  of  health,  strength,  content ;)  will  probably,  by  reason 
of  various  accidents,  to  which  it  is  exposed,  be  much  shorter, 
(seven  or  ten  years,  according  to  a  moderate  esteem  ;)  may  pos- 
sibly, from  surprises  undiscoverable,  be  very  near  to  its  period  ; 
by  few  instants  removed  from  death,  (a  year,  a  month,  a  day, 
it  may  be  somewhat  less.)  This  I  shall  allow  to  be  the  arith- 
metic that  Moses  here  desires  to  learn ;  whence  it  will  follow 
that  teaching  (or  making  to  know,  so  it  is  in  the  Hebrew)  doth 
import  here  (as  it  doth  otherwhere  frecpjently  in  Scripture) 
God's  affording  the  grace  to  know  practically,  or  with  serious 
regard  to  consider  this  state  and  measure  of  our  life,  (for  in 
speculation  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  human  life's  brevity  and 
uncertainty;  but  most  men  are  so  negligent  and  stupid,  as  not 
to  regard  it  sufficiently,  not  to  employ  this  knowlege  to  any 
good  purpose.)  This  interpretation  I  choose,  being  in  itself 
plausible  enough,  and  countenanced  by  so  good  authority  ;  yet 
the  former  might  well  enough  (by  good  consequence,  if  not  so 
immediately)  serve  my  design  ;  or  be  a  ground  able  to  support 
the  discourse  I  intend  to  build  on  the  words ;  the  subject 
whereof  briefly  will  be  this,  that  the  consideration  of  our  lives' 
certain  and  necessary  brevity  and  frailty,  is  a  mean  proper  and 
apt  to  dispose  us  toward  the  wise  conduct  of  our  remaining  life  ; 
to  which  purpose  such  a  consideration  seems  alike  available,  as 
the  knowlege  of  its  punctual  or  definite  measure ;  or  more  than 
it,  on  the  same,  or  greater  reasons. 

As  for  the  latter  clause,  '  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  to 
wisdom  ;'  it  is  according  to  the  Hebrew,  '  and  we  shall  bring 
the  heart  to  wisdom  ;'  implying,  the  application  of  our  hearts 
to  wisdom  to  be  consequent  on  the  skill  and  practice  (bestowed 
by  God)  of  thus  computing  our  days.  As  for  wisdom,  that 
may  denote  either  sapience,  a  habit  of  knowing  what  is  true  ; 
or  prudence,  a  disposition  of  choosing  what  is  good  :  we  may 
here  understand  both,  especially  the  latter;  for,  as  Tully  saith 
of  philosophy,  Otnnis  summa  philosophic  ad  beate  vivendum 
refertur,  the  sum  or  whole  of  philosophy  refers  to  living 
happily  ;  so  all  divine  wisdom  doth  respect  good  practice.  The 
word  also  comprehends  all  the  consequences  and  adjuncts  of 
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such  wisdom  ;  (for  so  commonly  such  words  are  wont  by  way 
of  metonymy  to  denote,  together  with  the  things  primarily  sig- 
nified, all  that  naturally  flows  from,  or  that  usually  are  con- 
joined with  them  :)  in  brief,  (to  cease  from  more  explaining 
that  which  is  in  itself  conspicuous  enough,)  I  so  understand  the 
text,  as  if  the  prophet  had  thus  expressed  himself  :  Since,  O 
Lord,  all  things  are  in  thy  hand  and  sovereign  disposal ;  since 
it  appears  that  man's  life  is  so  short  and  frail,  so  vexatious  and 
miserable,  so  exposed  to  the  just  effects  of  thy  displeasure  ;  we 
humbly  beseech  thee  so  to  instruct  us  by  thy  wisdom,  so  to 
dispose  us  by  thy  grace,  that  we  may  effectually  know,  that  we 
may  seriously  consider  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  our  lives' 
durance  ;  whence  we  may  be  induced  to  understand,  regard, 
and  choose  those  things  which  good  reason  dictates  best  for  us  ; 
which,  according  to  true  wisdom,  it  most  concerns  us  to  know 
and  perform.  From  which  sense  of  the  words  we  might  infer 
many  useful  documents,  and  draw  matter  of  much  wholesome 
discourse ;  but  passing  over  all  the  rest,  I  shall  only  insist  on 
that  one  point,  which  L  before  intimated,  viz.  that  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  shortness  and  frailty  of  our  life  is  a  proper 
instrument  conducible  to  the  bringing  our  hearts  to  wisdom, 
to  the  making  us  to  discern,  attend  unto,  embrace,  and  prose- 
cute such  things  as  are  truly  best  for  us  ;  that  it  is  available  to 
the  prudent  conduct  and  management  of  our  life;  the  truth  of 
which  proposition  is  grounded  on  the  divine  prophet's  opinion  : 
he  apprehended  such  a  knowlege  or  consideration  to  be  a  pro- 
fitable means  of  inducing  his  heart  to  wisdom  ;  wherefore  he 
prays  God  to  grant  it  him  in  order  to  that  end,  supposing  that 
effect  would  proceed  from  this  cause.  And  that  it  is  so  in  way 
of  reasonable  influence,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  some  fol- 
lowing reasons. 

I.  The  serious  consideration  of  our  lives'  frailty  and  short- 
ness will  confer  to  our  right  valuation  (or  esteem)  of  things,  and 
consequently  to  our  well  placing,  and  our  duly  moderating  our 
cares,  affections,  and  endeavors  about  them.  For  as  we  value 
things,  so  are  we  used  to  affect  them,  to  spend  our  thought  on 
them,  to  be  earnest  in  pursuance  or  avoiding  of  them.  There 
be  two  sorts  of  things  we  converse  about,  good  and  bad;  the 
former,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  appearance  so  to  us, 
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(that  is,  according  to  our  estimation  of  them,)  we  naturally 
love,  delight  in,  desire,  and  pursue ;  the  other  likewise,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  opinion  concerning  them,  we  do  more  or  less 
loathe  and  shun.  Our  actions  therefore  being  all  thus  directed 
and  grounded,  to  esteem  things  aright  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
(tifciuru  urroblbovat  -i/v  atyav,  to  assign  every  thing  its  due  price, 
as  Epictetus  speaks ;  quanti  quidque  sit  judicare,  to  judge 
what  each  thing  is  worth,  as  Seneca,)  is  in  order  the  first,  in 
degree  a  main  part  of  wisdom  ;  and  as  so  is  frequently  by  wise 
men  commended.  Now  among  qualities  that  commend  or 
vilify  things  unto  us,  duration  and  certainty  have  a  chief  place  ; 
they  often  alone  suffice  to  render  things  valuable  or  contemp- 
tible. Why  is  gold  more  precious  than  glass  or  crystal  ?  Why 
prefer  we  a  ruby  befor  a  rose,  or  a  gilliiiower  ?  It  is  not  because 
those  are  more  serviceable,  more  beautiful,  more  grateful  to  our 
senses,  than  these,  (it  is  plainly  otherwise ;)  but  because  these 
are  brittle  and  fading,  those  solid  and  permanent  :  these  we 
cannot  hope  to  retain  the  use  or  pleasure  of  long ;  those  we  may 
promise  ourselves  to  enjoy  so  long  as  we  please.  Whence  on 
the  other  side  is  it,  that  we  little  fear  or  shun  any  thing,  how 
painful,  how  offensive  soever,  being  assured  of  its  soon  passing 
over,  the  biting  of  a  flea,  or  the  prick  in  letting  blood  ?  The 
reason  is  evident ;  and  that  in  general  nothing  can  on  either 
hand  be  considerable  (either  to  value  or  discsteem)  which  is  of 
a  short  continuance.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  let  us  tax  the 
things  concerning  us,  whether  good  or  bad,  relating  to  this  life, 
or  to  our  future  state  ;  and  first  the  good  things  relating  to  this 
life ;  thence  we  shall  be  disposed  to  judge  truly  concerning 
them,  what  their  just  price  is,  how  much  of  affection,  care,  and 
endeavor  they  deserve  to  have  expended  on  them.  In  general, 
and  in  the  lump  concerning  them  all,  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  to 
cyjijia  tov  Kiiafxov  -ov-ov  irapayet,  the  shape  or  fashion  (all  that 
is  apparent  or  sensible)  in  this  present  world  doth  flit,  and  soon 
gives  us  the  go-by:  we  gaze  awhile  on  these  things,  as  in  tran- 
situ or  intra  conspectum,  as  they  pass  by  us,  and  keep  awhile 
in  sight ;  but  they  are  presently  gone  from  us,  or  we  from  them. 
Thev  are  but  like  objects  represented  in  a  glass  ;  which  having 
viewed  awhile,  we  must  shortly  turn  our  backs,  or  shut  our 
eyes  on  them,  then  all  vanishes,  and  disappears  unto  us. 
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Whence  he  well  infers  an  indift'erency  of  affection  toward  them ;  a 
slackness  in  the  enjoyment  of  them  to  be  required  of  us  ;  a  '  using 
this  world,  as  if  we  used  it  not ;'  a '  buying,  as  if  we  were  not  to 
possess;'  a  '  weeping,  as  if  we  wept  not ;'  and  a  '  rejoicing,  as  if 
we  rejoiced  not ;'  a  kind  of  negligence  and  unconcernedness 
about  these  things.    'The  world,'  saith  St.  John,  '  passeth 
away,  and  the  desire  thereof;'  whatever  seemeth  most  lovely 
and  desirable  in  the  world  is  very  flitting;  however  our  desire 
and  our  enjoyment  thereof  must  suddenly  cease.    Imagine  a 
man  therefore  possessed    of  all  worldly  goods,  armed  with 
power,  flourishing  in  credit,  flowing  with  plenty,  swimming  in 
all  delight,  (such  as  were  sometime  Priamus,  Polycrates, 
Croesus,  Pompey  ;)  yet  since  he  is  withal  supposed  a  man  and 
mortal,  subject  both  to  fortune  and  death,  none  of  those  things 
can  he  reasonably  confide  or  much  satisfy  himself  in  ;  they  may 
be  violently  divorced  from  him  by  fortune,  they  must  naturally 
be  loosed  from  him  by  death  ;  the  closest  union  here  cannot 
last  longer  than  till  death  us  depart :  wherefore  no  man  on  such 
account  can  truly  call  or  (if  he  consider  well)  heartily  esteem 
himself  happy;  a  man  cannot  hence  (as  the  most  ablejudge  and 
trusty  voucher  of  the  commodities  doth  pronounce)  receive 
profit  or  content  from  any  labor  he  taketh  (on  these  transitory 
things)  under  the  sun.    Why  then,  let  me  inquire,  do  we  so 
cumber  our  heads  with  care,  so  rack  our  hearts  with  passion,  so 
waste  our  spirits  with  incessant  toil  about  these  transitory 
things?   Why  do  we  so  highly  value,  so  ardently  desire,  so 
eagerly  pursue,  so  fondly  delight  in,  so  impatiently  want,  or 
lose,  so  passionately  contend  for  and  emulate  one  another  in 
regard  to  these  bubbles  ;  forfeiting  and  foregoing  our  homebred 
most  precious  goods,  tranquillity  and  repose,  either  of  mind  or 
body,  for  them  ?   Why  erect  we  such  mighty  fabrics  of  expec- 
tation and  confidence  on  such  unsteady  sands  ?    Why  dress  we 
up  these  our  inns,  as  if  they  were  our  homes,  and  are  as  care- 
ful about  a  few  nights'  lodging  here,  as  if  we  designed  an  ever- 
lasting abode  ?  (we  that  are  but  sojourners  and  pilgrims  here, 
and  have  no  fixed  habitation  on  earth ;  who  come  forth  like  a 
flower,  and  are  soon  cut  down  ;  flee  like  a  shadow,  and  continue 
not;  are  winds  passing  away,  and  coming  not  again  ;  who  fade 
all  like  a  leaf ;  whose  life  is  a  vapor  appearing  for  a  little  time, 
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and  then  vanishing  away;  whose  days  are  a  hand-breadth,  and 
age  is  nothing;  whose  days  are  consumed  like  smoke,  and 
years  are  spent  as  a  tale ;  who  wither  like  the  grass  on  which 
we  feed,  and  crumble  as  the  dust,  of  which  we  are  compacted  ; 
for  thus  the  Scripture  by  apposite  comparisons  represents  our 
condition  ;)  yet  we  build,  like  the  men  of  Agrigentum,  as  if  we 
were  to  dwell  here  for  ever;  and  hoard  up,  as  if  we  were  to 
enjoy  after  many  ages  ;  and  inquire,  as  if  we  would  never  have 
done  knowing.  The  citizens  of  Croton,  a  town  in  Italy,  had 
a  manner,  it  is  said,  of  inviting  to  feasts  a  year  before  the  time, 
that  the  guests  in  appetite  and  garb  might  come  well  prepared 
to  them.  Do  we  not  usually  resemble  them  in  this  ridiculous 
solicitude  and  curiosity ;  spes  inchoando  longas,  commencing 
designs,  driving  on  projects,  which  a  longer  time  than  our  life 
would  not  suffice  to  accomplish  ?  How  deeply  do  we  concern 
ourselves  in  all  that  is  said  or  done  ;  when  the  morrow  all  will 
be  done  away  and  forgotten  ;  when  (excepting  what  our  duty 
to  God  and  charity  towards  men  requires  of  us,  and  that  which 
concerns  our  future  eternal  state)  what  is  done  in  the  world, 
who  gets  or  loses,  which  of  the  spokes  in  fortune's  wheel  is  up, 
and  which  down,  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  us!  But  the 
more  to  abstract  our  minds  from,  and  temper  our  affections 
about  these  secular  matters,  let  us  examine  particularly  by  this 
standard,  whether  the  most  valued  things  in  this  world  deserve 
that  estimate  which  they  bear  in  the  common  market,  or  which 
popular  opinion  assigns  them. 

1.  To  begin  then  with  that  which  takes  chief  place,  which 
the  world  most  dotes  on,  which  seems  most  great  and  eminent 
among  men ;  secular  state  and  grandeur,  might  and  prowess, 
honor  and  reputation,  favor  and  applause  of  men,  all  the  ob- 
jects of  human  pride  and  ambition  :  of  this  kind,  St.  Peter 
thus  pronounces,  itaa<i  bo^a  avBpunrnv,  '  All  the  glory  of  men  is 
as  the  flower  of  the  grass;  the  grass  is  dried  up,  and  the  flower 
thereof  doth  fall  off ;'  it  is  as  the  flower  of  the  grass,  how  spe- 
cious soever,  yet  the  most  fading  and  failing  part  thereof ;  the 
grass  itself  will  soon  wither,  and  the  flower  doth  commonly  fall 
oft' before  that.  We  cannot  hold  this  flower  of  worldly  glory 
beyond  our  short  time  of  life  ;  and  we  may  easily  much  sooner 
be  deprived  of  it :  many  tempests  of  fortune  may  beat  it  down, 
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many  violent  hands  may  crop  it ;  it  is  apt  of  itself  to  fade  on 
the  stalk  ;  however  the  sun  (the  influence  of  age  and  time)  will 
assuredly  burn  and  dry  it  up,  with  our  life  that  upholds  it. 
'  Surely,'  saith  the  Psalmist,  '  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity, 
and  men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie  :'  men  of  high  degree  ;  the 
mighty  princes,  the  famous  captains,  the  subtile  statesmen,  the 
grave  senators ;  they  who  turn  and  toss  about  the  world  at 
their  pleasure ;  who,  in  the  Prophet's  language,  '  make  the 
earth  tremble,  and  shake  kingdoms  :'  even  these,  they  are  a 
lie,  (said  he,  who  himself  was  none  of  the  least  considerable 
among  them,  and  by  experience  well  knew  their  condition,  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  man  of  his  time,  King  David.)  They 
are  a  lie  ;  that  is,  their  state  presents  something  of  brave  and 
admirable  to  the  eye  of  men  ;  but  it  is  only  deeeptio  visus ;  a 
show  without  a  substance  ;  it  doth  but  delude  the  careless  spec- 
tators with  false  appearance ;  it  hath  nothing  under  it  solid  or 
stable;  being  laid  in  the  balance,  (the  royal  prophet  there  sub- 
joins; that  is,  being  weighed  in  the  scales  of  right  judgment, 
being  thoroughly  considered,)  it  will  prove  lighter  than  vanity 
itself;  it  is  less  valuable  than  mere  emptiness,  and  nothing  it- 
self. That  saying  sounds  like  an  hyperbole  ;  but  it  may  be 
true  in  a  strict  sense,  seeing  that  the  care  and  pains  in  main- 
taining it,  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  losing  it,  the  envy,  obloquy, 
and  danger  that  surround  it,  the  snares  it  hath  in  it,  and  temp- 
tations inclining  men  to  be  puffed  up  with  pride,  to  be  insolent 
and  injurious,  to  be  corrupted  with  pleasure,  (with  other  bad 
concomitants  thereof,)  do  more  than  countervail  whatever  either 
of  imaginary  worth  or  real  convenience  may  be  in  it.  Perhaps, 
could  it,  without  much  care,  trouble,  and  hazard,  continue  for 
ever,  or  for  a  long  time,  it  might  be  thought  somewhat  consi- 
derable :  but  since  its  duration  is  uncertain  and  short ;  since 
'  man  in  honor  abideth  not,  but  is  like  the  beasts'  that  perish  ;' 
that  they  who  look  so  like  gods,  and  are  called  so,  and  are 
worshipped  as  so,  '  yet  must  die  like  men,'  like  men,  yea  '  like 
sheep  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave  ;'  since,  as  it  is  said  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  in  Isaiah,  '  their  pomp  must  be  brought  down  to 
the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  their  viols;  the  worm  shall  be 
spread  under  them,  and  the  worm  shall  cover  them;'  seeing 
that  a  moment  of  time  shall  extinguish  all  their  lustre,  and 
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still  all  that  tumult  about  them  ;  that  they  must  be  disrobed  of 
their  purple,  and  be  clothed  with  corruption  ;  that  their  so  spa- 
cious and  splendid  palaces  must  soon  be  exchanged  for  close 
darksome  coffins ;  that  botli  their  own  breath,  and  the  breath 
of  them  who  now  applaud  them,  must  be  stopped  ;  that  they 
who  now  bow  to  them,  may  presently  trample  on  them  :  and 
they,  who  to-day  trembled  at  their  presence,  may  the  morrow 
scornfully  insult  on  their  memory  :  ■  Is  this  the  man'  (will  they 
say,  as  they  did  of  that  great  king)  '  who  made  the  earth  to 
tremble ;  that  did  shake  kingdoms ;  that  made  the  world  as  a 
wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  kingdoms  thereof?'  Since  this  is 
the  fate  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  among  men,  what  rea- 
son can  there  be  to  admire  their  condition,  to  prize  such  vain 
and  short-lived  pre-eminences  ?  For  who  can  account  it  a  great 
happiness  to  be  styled  and  respected  as  a  prince,  to  enjoy  all 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  highest  dignity  for  a  day  or 
two ;  then  being  obliged  to  descend  into  a  sordid  and  despica- 
ble estate  ?  Who  values  the  fortune  of  him  that  is  brought 
forth  on  the  stage  to  act  the  part  of  a  princ  e  ;  though  he  be 
attired  there,  and  attended  as  such,  hath  all  the  garb  and  cere- 
mony, the  ensigns  and  appurtenances  of  majesty  about  him  ; 
speaks  and  behaves  himself  imperiously,  is  flattered  and  wor- 
shipped accordingly;  yet  who  in  his  heart  doth  adore  this  idol, 
doth  admire  this  mockery  of  greatness  ?  Why  not  ?  Be- 
cause after  an  hour  or  two  the  play  is  over,  and  this  man's 
reign  is  done.  And  what  great  difference  is  there  between 
this  and  the  greatest  worldly  state  ?  Between  Alexander  in  the 
history,  and  Alexander  on  the  stage  ?  Are  not  (in  the  psal- 
mist's account)  '  all  our  years  spent  as  a  tale  that  is  told,'  or  as 
a  fable  that  is  acted  ?  This  in  comparison  of  that,  what  is  it  at 
most,  but  telling  the  same  story,  acting  the  same  part  a  few 
times  over  ?  What  are  a  few  years  more  than  a  few  hours  re- 
peated not  very  often  ?  not  so  often  as  to  make  any  consi- 
derable difference  :  so  a  great  emperor  reflected :  ri  hicupepei 
Tptypepos  Tpiyeprjvlov  ;*  '  What,'  said  he,  «  doth  the  age  of  an 
infant,  dying  within  three  days,  differ  from  that  of  Nestor,  who 
lived  three  ages  of  men  ?'  since  both  shall  be  past  and  ended  ; 


*  Anton,  iv.  50. 
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both  then  meet,  and  thereby  become  equal ;  since,  considering 
the  immense  time  that  runs  on,  and  how  little  a  part  thereof 
any  of  us  takes  up,  (juvenes  et  senes  in  aequo  sumus,)  we  are  all 
alike  young  and  old,  as  a  drop  and  a  pint  bottle  in  compare  to 
the  ocean  are  in  a  sort  equal,  that  is,  both  altogether  inconsi- 
derable. Quid  enim  diu  est,  ubi  finis  est  ?  saith  St.  Austin  : 
'  what  can  be  long  that  shall  be  ended  ?'  which  coming  to  that 
pass  is  as  if  it  never  had  been  ?  Since  then  on  this  account  (on 
worldly  accounts  I  speak  all  this ;  and  excepting  that  dignity 
and  power  may  be  talents  bestowed  by  God,  or  advantages  to 
serve  God,  and  promote  the  good  of  men  ;  excepting  also  the 
relation  persons  justly  instated  in  them  bear  to  God,  as  his  de- 
puties and  ministers  ;  in  which  respects  much  reverence  is  due 
to  their  persons,  much  value  to  their  places ;  even  the  more,  by 
how  much  less  their  present  outward  estate  is  considerable,  and 
because  at  present  they  receive  so  slender  a  reward  for  all  their 
cares  and  pains  employed  in  the  discharge  of  their  offices ;  this 
I  interpose  to  prevent  mistake,  lest  our  discourse  should  seem 
to  disparage  or  detract  from  the  reverence  due  to  persons  in 
eminent  place.  But  since,  under  this  caution,)  all  worldly 
power  and  glory  appear  so  little  valuable,  the  consideration 
hereof  may  avail  to  moderate  our  affections  about  them,  to 
quell  all  ambitious  desires  of  them,  and  all  vain  complacencies 
in  them.  For  why  should  we  so  eagerly  seek  and  pursue  such 
empty  shadows,  which  if  we  catch,  we  in  effect  catch  nothing; 
and  whatever  it  is,  doth  presently  slip  out  of  our  hands  ?  Why 
do  we  please  ourselves  in  such  evanid  dreams  ?  Is  it  not  much 
better  to  rest  quiet  and  content  in  any  station  wherein  God 
hath  placed  us,  than  to  trouble  ourselves  and  others  in  climbing 
higher  to  a  precipice,  where  we  can  hardly  stand  upright,  and 
whence  we  shall  certainly  tumble  down  into  the  grave  ?  This 
consideration  is  also  a  remedy,  proper  to  remove  all  regret  and 
envy  grounded  on  such  regards.  For  why,  though  suppose 
men  of  small  worth  or  virtue  should  flourish  in  honor  and  power, 
shall  we  repine  thereat  ?  Is  it  not  as  if  one  should  envy  to  a 
butterfly  its  gaudy  wings,  to  a  tulip  its  beautful  colors,  to  the 
grass  its  pleasant  verdure  ;  that  grass,  to  which  in  this  psalm 
we  are  compared  ;  '  which  in  the  morning  flourisheth  and  grow- 
eth  up,  in  the  evening  is  cut  down  and  withereth  ?'  I  may  say 
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of  this  discourse  with  the  philosopher,  ihiariicov  nev,  opus  he 
avvriKov  (iotiditfia,  it  is  a  homely  remedy,  (there  mav  be  divers 
better  ones,)  yet  hath  its  efficacy  ;  for  David  himself  made  use 
thereof  more  than  once:  '  Be  not,'  saith  he,  'afraid,'  or  trou- 
bled, '  when  one  is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house  is 
increased  ;  for  when  he  dieth,  he  shall  carry  nothing  away  ; 
his  glory  shall  not  descend  with  him.'  *  I  was,'  saith  he  again, 
'  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked ; 
but  I  went  into  the  sanctuary,  then  understood  I  their  end; 
surely  thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery  places — how  are  they 
brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment !'  Thus  considering  the 
lubricity  and  transitoriness  of  that  prosperity,  which  foolish 
and  wicked  men  enjoyed,  did  serve  to  cure  that  envious  dis- 
temper which  began  to  affect  the  good  man  s  heart. 

2.  But  let  us  descend  from  dignity  and  power  (that  is,  from 
names  and  shows)  to  somewhat  seeming  more  real  and  substan- 
tial, to  riches  ;  that  great  and  general  idol,  the  most  devoutly 
adored  that  ever  any  hath  been  in  the  world;  which  hatha  tem- 
ple almost  in  every  house,  an  altar  in  every  heart ;  to  the  gain- 
ing of  which  most  of  the  thoughts,  most  of  the  labors  of  men 
immediately  tend ;  in  the  possession  of  which  men  commonly 
deem  the  greatest  happiness  doth  consist.  But  this  considera- 
tion we  discourse  about,  will  easily  discover  that  even  this,  as 
all  other  idols,  is  •  nothing  in  the  world,'  nothing  true  and 
solid;  will,  I  say,  justify  that  advice,  and  verify  that  assertion 
of  the  wise  man  :  •  Labor  not  for  riches  ;  wilt  thou  set  thy 
heart  on  that  which  is  not  V  it,  well  applied,  will  pluck  down 
the  high  places  reared  to  this  great  idol  of  clay  in  men's  hearts: 
will  confute  the  common  conceits  and  phrases  which  so  beatify 
wealth ;  showing  that  whoever  dotes  thereon  is  more  truly  and 
properly  styled  a  miserable  man,  than  a  happy  or  blessed  one  : 
for  is  he  not  indeed  miserable,  who  '  makes  lies  his  refuge,'  who 
confides  in  that  which  will  deceive  and  disappoint  him  ?  The 
prophet  assures  us  so:  '  Wo,'  saith  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
'  wo  be  to  him  who  coveteth  an  evil  covetousness  to  his  bouse ; 
that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from 
the  power  of  evil.'  Men,  he  implies,  imagine  by  getting  riches, 
they  have  secured  and  raised  themselves  above  the  reach  of  all 
mischief:  but  ye  see  it  was  in  the  prophet's  judgment  a  woful 
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mistake.  St.  Paul  doth  warn  men,  very  emphatically,  not 
to  hope  €7rt  ttXovtov  ubt]\oTr)Ti,  in  the  uncertainty,  or  obscurity, 
of  riches:  intimating  that  to  trust  in  them  is  to  trust  in  dark- 
ness itself ;  in  that  wherein  we  can  discern  nothing  ;  in  we  know 
not  what.  They  are,  we  cannot  but  observe,  subject  to  an  in- 
finity of  chances,  many  of  them  obvious  and  notorious  ;  more  of 
them  secret  and  unaccountable.  '  They  make,'  the  wise  man 
tells  us,  '  themselves  wings,  (they  need,  it  seems,  no  help  for 
that,)  and  fly  away  like  as  an  eagle  toward  heaven,'  (quiteoutof 
sight,  and  beyond  our  reach,  they  of  their  own  accord  do  swiftly 
fly  away  :)  however,  should  they  be  disposed  to  stay  with  us, 
we  must  fly  from  them;  were  they  inseparably  affixed  to  this 
life,  yet  must  they  together  with  that  be  severed  from  us  ;  as  we 
came  naked  of  them  into  this  world,  so  naked  shall  we  return  : 
'  As  he  came,'  saith  the  preacher,  'so  shall  he  go;  and  what 
profit  (then)  hath  he  that  laboreth  for  the  wind  V  from  hence, 
that  we  must  so  soon  part  with  riches,  he  infers  them  to  be  but 
wind;  a  thing  not  anywise  to  be  fixed  or  settled  ;  which  it  is 
vain  to  think  we  can  appropriate  or  retain  ;  and  vain  therefore 
greedily  to  covet  or  pursue  :  so  the  psalmist  also  reasons  it : 
'  Surely  every  man,'  saith  he,  '  walketh  in  a  vain  show  ;  surely 
they  are  disquieted  in  vain;  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth 
not  who  shall  gather  them.'  Men,  in  his  account,  that  troubled 
themselves  in  accumulating  wealth,  did  but  idly  delude  them- 
selves, fancying  to  receive  content  from  such  things  which  they 
must  themselves  soon  be  separated  from  ;  and  leave  at  uncer- 
tainties, to  be  disposed  of  they  know  not  how :  that  which  in 
his  wise  son's  esteem  was  sufficient  to  make  '  a  man  hate  all  his 
labor  under  the  sun  :  Because,'  saith  he,  '  I  shall  leave  it  to 
the  man  that  shall  be  after  me  ;  and  who  knoweth  whether  he 
shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool?  Yet  he  shall  have  rule  over  all 
my  labor  wherein  I  have  labored,  and  wherein  I  have  showed 
myself  wise  under  the  sun  :'  all,  it  seems,  that  we  are  so  wise 
and  so  industrious  about,  that  we  so  beat  our  heads  about,  and 
spend  our  spirits  on,  is  at  most  but  gaudium  hceredis,  '  the  joy 
of  an  heir,'  and  that  an  uncertain  one,  (for  your  son,  your  kins- 
man, your  friend,  may,  for  all  you  can  know,  die  before  you,  or 
soon  after  you;)  it  is  but  a  being  at  great  pains  and  charges  in 
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tilling  the  land,  and  sowing  and  dressing  it;  whence  we  are  sure 
not  to  reap  any  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall 
do  it. 

'  The  rich  uian,'  St.  James  tells  us,  '  as  the  flower  of  the 
grass  shall  he  pass  away;  for  the  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a 
burning  heat,  but  it  withereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof 
falleth,  and  the  grace  of  the  fashion  thereof  perislieth ;  so  also 
shall  the  rich  man  fade  in  his  ways.'  All  the  comfort  (we  see 
by  the  Apostle's  discourse)  and  the  convenience,  all  the  grace 
and  ornament  that  riches  are  supposed  to  yield,  will  certainly 
wither  and  decay,  either  before  or  with  us  ;  whenever  the  sun 
(that  is,  either  some  extreme  mischance  in  life,  or  the  certain 
destiny  of  death)  doth  arise,  and  make  impression  on  them. 
But  our  Saviour  hath  best  set  out  the  nature  and  condition  of 
these  things,  in  that  parable  concerning  the  man,  who,  having 
had  a  plentiful  crop  of  corn,  and  having  projected  for  the  dis- 
posal of  it,  resolved  then  '  to  bless  himself,'  and  entertain  his 
mind  with  pleasing  discourses,  that  having  in  readiness  and 
security  so  copious  accommodations,  he  might  now  enjoy  him- 
self with  full  satisfaction  and  delight ;  not  considering  that, 
though  his  barns  were  full,  his  life  was  not  sure ;  that  God's 
pleasure  might  soon  interrupt  his  pastime  ;  that  the  fearful  sen- 
tence might  presently  be  pronounced,  'Thou  fool,  this  night 
thy  life  shall  be  required  of  thee  ;  and  what  thou  hast  prepared, 
to  whom  shall  it  fall  ?'  Euripides  calls  riches  (pt\6\pv^ov  -^piifia, 
8  a  thing  which  much  endears  life,'  or  makes  men  greatly  love 
it;  but  they  do  not  at  all  enable  to  keep  it  :  there  is  no  civtuX- 
Xny/.ia  rijs  ^i/)/>/s,  no  price  or  ransom  equivalent  to  life  :  all 
that  a  man  hath  he  would  give  to  redeem  it ;  but  it  is  a  pur- 
chase too  dear  for  all  the  riches  in  the  world  to  compass.  So 
the  psalmist  tells  us  :  '  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and 
boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of  their  riches,  none  of  them 
can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  God  a  ransom 
for  him;  for  the  redemption  of  their  soul  is  precious.'  They 
cannot  redeem  their  brother's  soul  or  life,  nor  therefore  their 
own  ;  for  all  souls  are  of  the  same  value,  all  greatly  surpass 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver.  Life  was  not  given  us  for  per- 
petuity, but  lent,  or  deposited  with  us;  and  without  delay  or 
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evasion  it  must  be  resigned  into  the  hand  of  its  just  Owner, 
when  lie  shall  please  to  demand  it ;  and  although  righteousness 
may,  '  yet  riches,'  as  the  wise  man  tells  us,  '  cannot  deliver 
from  death,  nor  at  all  profit  us  in  the  day  of  wrath.'  Could 
we  probably  retain  our  possessions  for  ever  in  our  hands  ;  nay, 
could  we  certainly  foresee  some  considerably  long  definite 
time,  in  which  we  might  enjoy  our  stores,  it  were  perhaps  some- 
what excusable  to  scrape  and  hoard,  it  might  look  like  rational 
providence,  it  might  yield  some  valuable  satisfaction  :  but 
since,  Rape,  congere,  aufer,  posside,  statim  relinquendum  est  ; 
since,  as  Solomon  tells  us,  '  Riches  are  not  for  ever,  nor  doth 
the  crown  endure  to  every  generation  ;'  yea,  since  they  must 
be  left  very  soon,  nor  is  there  any  certainty  of  keeping  them  any 
time;  that  one  day  may  consume  them,  one  night  may  dispos- 
sess us  of  them  and  our  life  together  with  them,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  solicitous  about  them  ;  no  account 
given  of  our  setting  so  high  a  rate  on  them.  For  who  would 
much  regard  the  having  custody  of  a  rich  treasure  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  to  be  stripped  of  all,  and  left  bare  ?  to  be  to-day  in- 
vested in  large  domains,  and  to-morrow  to  be  dispossessed  of 
them  ?  No  man  surely  would  be  so  fond  as  much  to  affect  the 
condition.  Yet  this  is  our  case  ;  whatever  we  call  ours,  we  are 
but  guardians  thereof  for  a  few  days.  This  consideration  there- 
fore may  serve  to  repress  or  moderate  in  us  all  covetous  desires, 
proud  conceits,  vain  confidences  and  satisfactions  in  respect  to 
worldly  wealth  ;  to  induce  us,  in  Job's  language,  '  not  to  make 
gold  our  hope,  nor  to  say  to  the  line  gold,  Thou  art  my  confi- 
dence ;  not  to  rejoice  because  our  wealth  is  great,  and  because 
our  hand  hath  gotten  much  ;'  to  extirpate  from  our  hearts  that 
root  of  all  evil,  the  love  of  money.  For  if,  as  the  preacher 
thought,  the  greatest  pleasure  or  benefit  accruing  from  them,  is 
but  looking  on  them  for  a  while,  ('what  good,'  saith  he,  '  is 
there  to  the  owners  thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of  them  with 
their  eyes  V)  if  a  little  will,  nay  must  suffice  our  natural  appe- 
tites, and  our  present  necessities  ;  if  more  than  needs  is  but,  as 
the  Scripture  teaches  us,  a  trouble,  disquieting  our  minds  with 
care  ;  a  dangerous  snare,  drawing  us  into  mischief  and  sorrow  ; 
if'  this,  I  say,  be  their  present  quality  ;  and  were  it  better,  yet 
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could  it  last  for  any  certain,  or  any  long  continuance  ;  is  it  not 
evidently  better  to  enjoy  that  pittance  God  hath  allotted  us  with 
ease  and  contentation  of  mind  ;  or  if  we  want  a  necessary  sup- 
ply, to  employ  only  a  moderate  diligence  in  getting  thereof  by 
the  fairest  means,  which,  with  God's  blessing  promised  thereto, 
will  never  fail  to  procure  a  competence,  and  with  this  to  rest 
content;  than  with  those  in  Amos,  'to  pant  after  the  dust  of 
the  earth  ;  to  lade  ourselves  with  thick  clay  ;'  to  thirst  insatiably 
after  floods  of  gold,  to  heap  up  mountains  of  treasure,  to  extend 
unmeasurably  our  possessions,  ('joining  house  to  house,  and 
laying  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  we  may  be 
placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,'  as  the  prophet  Isaiah 
doth  excellently  describe  the  covetous  man's  humor  ;)  than,  I 
say,  thus  incessantly  to  toil  for  the  maintenance  of  this  frail 
body,  this  flitting  breath  of  ours?  If  divine  bounty  hath  freely 
imparted  a  plentiful  estate  on  us,  we  should  indeed  bless  God 
for  it ;  making  ourselves  friends  thereby,  as  our  Saviour  advises 
us,  employing  it  to  God's  praise  and  service ;  to  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  our  brethren  that  need  :  but  to  seek  it  earnestly,  to 
set  our  heart  on  it,  to  rely  thereon,  to  be  greatly  pleased  or 
elevated  in  mind  thereby,  as  it  argues  much  infidelity  and  pro- 
faneness  of  heart,  so  it  signifies  much  inconsiderateness  and 
folly,  the  ignorance  of  its  nature,  the  forgetfulness  of  our  own 
condition,  on  the  grounds  discoursed  on. 

3.  Now  in  the  next  place ;  for  pleasure,  that  great  witch, 
which  so  enchants  the  world,  and  which  by  its  mischievous 
baits  so  allures  mankind  into  sin  and  misery  ;  although  this 
consideration  be  not  altogether  necessary  to  disparage  it,  (its 
own  nature  sufficing  to  that. ;  for  it  is  more  transitory  than  the 
shortest  life,  it  dies  in  the  very  enjoyment,)  yet  it  may  conduce 
to  our  wise  and  good  practice  in  respect  thereto,  by  tempering 
the  sweetness  thereof,  yea  souring  its  relish  to  us ;  minding  us 
of  its  insufficiency  and  unserviceableness  to  the  felicity  of  a 
mortal  creature  ;  yea,  its  extremely  dangerous  consequences  to 
a  soul  that  must  survive  the  short  enjoyment  thereof.  Some 
persons  indeed,  ignorant  or  incredulous  of  a  future  state;  pre- 
suming of  no  sense  remaining  after  death,  nor  regarding  any 
account  to  be  rendered  of  this  life's  actions,  have  encouraged 
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themselves  and  others  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  present  sensua- 
lities, on  the  score  of  our  life's  shortness  and  uncertainty  ;  in- 
culcating such  maxims  as  these  : 

 Brevis  est  hie  fructus  homullis; 

 post  mortem  nulla  voluptas  : 

'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die ;'  because 
our  life  is  short,  let  us  make  the  most  advantageous  use  thereof 
we  can  ;  because  death  is  uncertain,  let  us  prevent  its  surprisal, 
and  be  aforehand  with  it,  enjoying  somewhat  before  it  snatches 
all  from  us.  The  author  of  wisdom  observed,  and  thus  repre- 
sents these  men's  discourse:  'Our  life  is  short  and  tedious ; 
and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy ;  neither  was 
there  any  man  known  to  have  returned  from  the  grave : — 
Come  on  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  pre- 
sent; let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures  like  as  in  youth  ;  let  us 
fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments  ;  and  let  no  flower 
of  the  spring  pass  by  us;  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds 
before  they  be  withered ;  let  none  of  us  go  without  his 
part  of  voluptuousness  -for  this  is  our  portion,  and  our  lot 
is  this.'  Thus,  and  no  wonder,  have  some  men,  conceiving 
themselves  beasts,  resolved  to  live  as  such ;  renouncing  all 
sober  care  becoming  men,  and  drowning  their  reason  in  brutish 
sensualities;  yet  no  question,  the  very  same  reflexion,  that  this 
life  would  soon  pass  away,  and  that  death  might  speedily  attack 
them,  did  not  a  little  quash  their  mirth,  and  damp  their  plea- 
sure. To  think  that  this  perhaps  might  be  the  last  banquet  they 
should  taste  of ;  that  they  should  themselves  shortly  become 
the  feast  of  worms  and  serpents,  could  not  but  somewhat  spoil 
the  gust  of  their  highest  delicacies,  and  disturb  the  sport  of 
their  loudest  jovialities;  but,  in  Job's  expression,  'make 
the  meat  in  their  bowels  to  turn,  and  be  as  the  gall  of  asps 
within  them.'  Those  customary  enjoyments  did  so  enamor 
them  of  sensual  delight,  that  they  could  not  without  pungent 
regret  imagine  a  necessity  of  soon  for  ever  parting  with  them  ; 
and  so  their  very  pleasure  was  by  this  thought  made  dis- 
tasteful and  embittered  to  them.  So  did  the  wise  man  ob- 
serve :  '  O  death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee  to  a 
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man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions;  unto  the  man  that 
hath  nothing  to  vex  him  ;  and  that  hath  prosperity  in  all  things;' 
'  Y  ea,'  adds  he,  '  unto  him,  that  is  yet  able  to  receive  meat !' 
And  how  bitter  then  must  the  remembrance  thereof  be  to  him, 
who  walloweth  in  all  kind  of  corporal  satisfaction  and  delight ; 
that  placeth  all  his  happiness  in  sensual  enjoyment !  However, 
as  to  us,  who  are  better  instructed  and  affected  ;  who  know 
and  believe  a  future  state ;  the  consideration,  that  the  time  of 
enjoying  these  delights  will  soon  be  over ;  that  this  world's  jol- 
lity is  but  like  '  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,'  (which 
yields  a  brisk  sound,  and  a  cheerful  blaze,  but  heats  little,  and 
instantly  passes  away;)  that  they  leave  no  good  fruits  behind 
them,  but  do  only  corrupt  and  enervate  our  minds  ;  war  against 
and  hurt  our  souls;  tempt  us  to  sin,  and  involve  us  in  guilt; 
that  therefore  Solomon  was  surely  in  the  right,  when  he  said 
of  laughter,  that  '  it  is  mad;  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth  it  .'' 
(that  is,  that  the  highest  of  these  delights  are  very  irrational 
impertinences ;)  and  of  intemperance,  that,  at  the  last,  '  it  biteth 
like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  a  'der ;'  with  us,  I  say,  who 
reflect  thus,  that  (irpoaicaipos  apaprias  aTrvXavati)  enjoyment 
of  sinful  pleasure  for  a  season  cannot  obtain  much  esteem  and 
love  ;  but  will  rather,  I  hope,  be  despised  and  abhorred  by  us. 
I  will  add  only, 

4.  Concerning  secular  wisdom  and  kuowlegre ;  the  which 
men  do  also  commonly  with  great  earnestness  and  ambition 
seek  after,  as  the  most  specious  ornament,  and  pure  content  of 
their  mind;  this  consideration  doth  also  detect  the  just  value 
thereof;  so  as  to  allay  intemperate  ardo:  toward  it,  pride  and 
conceitedness  on  the  having  or  seeming  to  have  it,  envy  and 
emulation  about  it.  For  imagine,  if  you  please,  a  man  accom- 
plished with  all  varieties  of  learning  commendable,  able  to  re- 
count all  the  stories  that  have  been  ever  written,  or  the  deeds 
acted,  since  the  world's  beginning;  to  understand,  or  with  the 
most  delightful  fluency  and  elegancy  to  speak  all  the  languages, 
that  have  at  any  time  been  in  use  among  the  sons  of  men  ;  skil- 
ful in  twisting  and  untwisting  all  kinds  of  subtilties  ;  versed  in 
all  sorts  of  natural  experiments,  and  ready  to  assign  plausible 
conjectures  about  the  causes  of  them  ;  studied  in  all  books 
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whatever,  and  in  all  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  deeply  knowing 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  art,  or  science,  or  policy,  such  as  have 
ever  been  devised  by  human  wit,  or  study,  or  observation  ;  yet 
all  this,  such  is  the  pity,  he  must  be  forced  presently  to  aban- 
don ;  all  the  use  he  could  make  of  all  his  notions,  the  pleasure 
he  might  find  in  them,  the  reputation  accruing  to  him  from 
them,  must  at  that  fatal  minute  vanish  ;  '  his  breath  goeth  forth, 
he  returneth  to  his  earth,  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish.' 
'  There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knovvlege,  nor  wisdom  in  the 
grave,  whither  he  goeth.'  '  It  is  seen,'  saith  the  psalmist,  seen 
indeed  every  day,  and  observed  by  all,  '  that  wise  men  die, 
likewise  the  fool  and  brutish  person  perisheth;'  'one  event  hap- 
peneth  to  them  both  ;  there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more 
than  of  the  fool  for  ever  ;'  (both  die  alike,  both  alike  are  for- 
gotten ;)  as  the  wisest  man  himself  did  (not  without  some  dis- 
taste) observe  and  complain.  All  our  subtile  conceits  and  nice 
criticisms,  all  our  tine  inventions  and  goodly  speculations,  shall 
be  swallowed  up  either  in  the  utter  darkness,  or  in  the  clearer 
light  of  the  future  state.  One  potion  of  that  Lethean  cup 
(which  we  must  all  take  down  on  our  entrance  into  that  land  of 
forgetfulness)  will  probably  drown  the  memory,  deface  the 
shape  of  all  those  ideas,  with  which  we  have  here  stuffed  our 
minds  :  however  they  are  not  like  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  that  new, 
so  different,  state;  where  none  of  our  languages  are  spoken; 
none  of  our  experience  will  suit;  where  all  things  have  quite 
another  face  unknown,  unthought  of  by  us;  where  Aristotle 
and  Varro  shall  appear  mere  idiots;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
shall  become  very  infants;  the  wisest  and  eloquentest  Greeks 
will  prove  senseless  and  dumb  barbarians ;  where  all  our  au- 
thors shall  have  no  authority;  where  we  must  all  go  fresh  to 
school  again  ;  must  unlearn,  perhaps,  what  in  these  misty  re- 
gions we  thought  ourselves  best  to  know,  and  begin  to  learn  what 
we  not  once  ever  dreamed  of.  Doth  therefore,  I  pray  you, 
so  transitory  and  fruitless  a  good  (for  itself  I  mean  and  except- 
ing our  duty  to  God,  or  the  reasonable  diligence  we  are  bound 
to  use  in  our  calling)  deserve  such  anxious  desire,  or  so  restless 
toil;  so  careful  attention  of  mind,  or  assiduous  pain  of  body 
about  it  ?  doth  it  become  us  to  contend,  or  emulate  so  much 
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about  it?  Above  all,  do  we  not  most  unreasonably,  and  against 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  we  pretend  to,  (that  is,  ignorantly 
and  foolishly,)  if  we  are  proud  and  conceited,  much  value  our- 
selves or  contemn  others,  in  respect  thereto  ?  Solomon,  the 
most  experienced  in  this  matter,  and  best  able  to  judge  thereof, 
(he  that  gave  his  heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  con- 
cerning all  things,  that  had  been  done  under  heaven,  and  this 
with  extreme  success;  even  he,)  passeth  the  same  sentence  of 
vanity,  vexation,  and  unprofitableness,  on  this,  as  on  all  other 
subcelestial  things.  True,  he  commends  wisdom  as  an  excel- 
lent and  useful  thing  comparatively  ;  '  exceeding  folly,  so  far 
as  light  exceedeth  darkness;'  but  since  light  itself  is  not  per- 
manent, but  must  give  way  to  darkness,  the  difference  soon 
vanished,  and  his  opinion  thereof  abated  ;  considering  that  as 
it  happened  to  the  fool,  so  it  happened  to  him,  he  breaks  into 
that  expostulation  ;  '  And  why  then  was  I  more  wise  V  to  what 
purpose  was  such  a  distinction  made,  that  signified  in  effect  so 
little  ?  And  indeed  the  testimony  of  this  great  personage  may 
serve  for  a  good  epilogue  to  all  this  discourse,  discovering  suffi- 
ciently the  slender  worth  of  all  earthly  things  :  seeing  he,  that 
had  given  himself  industriously  to  experiment  the  worth  of  all 
things  here  below,  to  sound  the  depth  of  their  utmost  perfection 
and  use ;  who  had  all  the  advantages  imaginable  of  performing 
it ;  who  flourished  in  the  greatest  magnificences  of  worldly  pomp 
and  power;  who  enjoyed  an  incredible  affluence  of  all  riches; 
who  tasted  all  varieties  of  most  exquisite  pleasure  ;  whose  heart 
was  (by  God's  special  gift,  and  by  his  own  industrious  care) 
enlarged  with  all  kind  of  knowlege  (furnished  with  notions 
many  '  as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore')  above  all  that  were  be- 
fore him  ;  who  had  possessed  and  enjoyed  all  that  fancy  could 
conceive,  or  heart  could  wish,  and  had  arrived  to  the  top  of 
secular  happiness ;  yet  even  he  with  pathetical  reiteration  pro- 
nounces all  to  be  '  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;'  altogether 
unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man.  And  so 
therefore  we  may  justly  conclude  them  to  be  ;  so  finishing  the 
first  grand  advantage  this  present  consideration  affordeth  us 
in  order  to  that  wisdom,  to  which  we  should  apply  our  hearts. 
I  should  proceed  to  gather  other  good  fruits,  which  it  is  apt 
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to  produce,  and  contribute  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  since  ray 
thoughts  have  taken  so  large  scope  on  that  former  head,  so  that 
I  have  already  too  much,  I  fear,  exercised  your  patience,  T  shall 
only  mention  the  rest.  As  this  consideration  doth,  as  we  have 
seen,  first,  dispose  us  rightly  to  value  these  temporal  goods,  and 
moderate  our  affections  about  them  ;  so  it  doth,  secondly,  in  like 
manner,  conduce  to  the  right  estimation  of  temporal  evils;  and 
i  thereby  to  the  well  tempering  our  passions  in  the  resentment  of 
them  ;  to  the  begetting  of  patience  and  contentedness  in  our 
minds.  Also,  thirdly,  it  may  help  us  to  value,  and  excite  us 
to  regard  those  things,  good  or  evil,  which  relate  to  our  future 
state ;  being  the  things  only  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  of  an 
everlasting  consequence  to  us.  Fourthly,  it  will  engage  us  to 
husband  carefully  and  well  employ  this  short  time  of  our  pre- 
sent life  :  not  to  defer  or  procrastinate  our  endeavors  to  live 
well  ;  not  to  be  lazy  and  loitering  in  the  dispatch  of  our  only 
considerable  business,  relating  to  eternity ;  to  embrace  all  op- 
portunities, and  improve  all  means,  and  follow  the  best  com- 
pendiums  of  good  practice  leading  to  eternal  bliss.  Fifthly,  it 
will  be  apt  to  confer  much  toward  the  begetting  and  preserving 
sincerity  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ;  causing  us  to 
decline  all  oblique  designs  on  present  mean  interests,  or  base 
regards  to  the  opinions  or  affections  of  men  ;  bearing  single 
respects  to  our  conscience  and  duty  in  our  actions;  teach- 
ing us  to  speak  as  we  mean,  and  be  what  we  would  seem  ; 
to  be  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  closets,  what  we  appear  in  our 
outward  expressions  and  conversations  with  men.  For  consi- 
dering, that  within  a  very  short  time  all  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  and  all  the  actions  of  our  lives  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  (being  strictly  to  be  examined  at  the 
great  bar  of  divine  judgment  before  angels  and  men,)  we  can- 
not but  perceive  it  to  be  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world,  for 
this  short  present  time  to  disguise  ourselves ;  to  conceal  our 
intentions,  or  smother  our  actions.  What  hath  occurred,  on 
these  important  subjects,  to  my  meditation,  I  must  at  present, 
in  regard  to  your  patience,  omit.  I  shall  close  all  with  that 
good  Collect  of  our  Church. 

'  Almighty  God,  give  us  grace,  that  we  may  cast  away  the 
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works  of  darkness,  and  put  on  us  the  armor  of  light,  now  in  the 
time  of  this  mortal  life,  in  which  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
visit  us  in  great  humility ;  that  in  the  last  day,  when  he  shall 
come  again  in  his  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  we  may  rise  to  life  immortal,  through  him  who  liveth 
and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever.' 
Amen. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  XLVII. 

PSALM  XC. — VERSE  12. 

Brief  recapitulation  of  the  argument  in  the  last  discourse. 

II.  Our  temporal  evils  weighed  in  the  same  scales.  On  this 
point  much  need  not  be  said,  since  what  Was  discoursed  re- 
specting the  opposite  goods,  plainly  enough  leads  to  our  proper 
estimate  of  the  evils  of  life.  If  worldly  glory  be  but  a  fading 
transitory  show,  the  want  of  it  cannot  be  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment, &c.  Consolation  drawn  from  the  shortness  of  time  that 
we  shall  have  to  endure  these  evils  :  reply  of  the  Spartans  to 
King  Philip  of  Macedon.  But  there  are  other  still  more  noble 
and  effective  considerations  ;  viz.  the  thought  that  all  such 
evils  proceed  from  God's  just  will  and  wise  providence,  unto 
which  we  ought  all  readily  to  submit ;  that  they  are  medicines 
administered  by  divine  wisdom  to  cure  the  distempers  of  our 
souls,  &c. 

III.  There  is  another  use  of  that  consideration  about  which 
we  are  engaged,  that  it  is  not  only  useful  to  diminish  our 
admiration  of  worldly  things,  but  also  to  beget  in  us  an 
esteem,  a  desire,  a  prosecution  of  things  conducive  to  our  eternal 
welfare.  This  it  does,  both  by  removing  obstacles,  and  by 
engaging  us  to  estimate  the  importance  of  those  things  in  com- 
parison with  these.  It  is  in  our  soul,  as  in  the  rest  of  nature  ; 
there  can  be  no  penetration  of  objects,  as  it  were,  in  our  hearts, 
nor  any  vacuity  in  them.  If  we  have  a  treasure  here,  our 
hearts  will  be  here  with  it ;  and  if  here,  they  cannot  be  else- 
where. If  we  greatly  affect  worldly  glory,  riches,  and  sensual 
pleasures,  the  love  of  these  objects  will  not  admit  the  love  of 
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God  into  our  hearts :  it  is  only  when  we  begin  to  discharge 
them  as  base  and  vain  joys,  that  our  restless  minds  will  begin 
to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 
H  ith  respect  to  the  comparison  of  things  relating  to  this  life, 
with  those  of  a  future  state,  there  are  four  ways  of  making  it. 
1.  By  comparing  the  goods  of  this  with  the  goods  of  that: 
whence  it  will  appear  from  the  transitory  nature  aud  worthless- 
ness  of  the  one  sort,  and  the  durability  and  excellence  of  the 
other,  which  are  to  be  preferred.  2.  By  comparing  the  evils 
of  both  states ;  for  seeing  that  the  soon  ceasing  of  temporal 
mischiefs  should  reasonably  diminish  the  fear  and  mitigate  the 
anguish  of  them,  so  the  incessant  continuance  of  spiritual  evils, 
does,  aceordiug  to  just  estimation,  equally  augment  their  na- 
ture, dec.  3.  By  considering  the  <rood  things  of  this  life  with 
the  evils  of  that  which  is  to  come  ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  these 
goods  in  comparison  with  the  endurance  of  those  evils,  is  but 
rejoicing  for  a  moment,  in  respect  of  mouniins  to  eternity  : 
what  indeed  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  fie  sain  the  whole  world, 
and  lost  his  own  soul  as  a  mulct  7  4.  By  comparing  the  evils  of 
this  life  with  the  benefits  of  the  future  :  since  the  worst  tem- 
pests of  the  one  state  will  be  soon  blown  over,  but  the  good 
dungs  of  the  other  are  immutable  aud  perpetual,  it  is  most 
reasonable  that  we  freely  undertake  or  patiently  endure  these 
for  the  sake  of  those,  and  comfort  ourselves  under  all  tribula- 
tions with  the  hope  of  that  incorruptible  inheritance  which  is 
laid  up  for  us  in  heaven.    This  topic  enlarged  on. 

IV.  Another  general  benefit  of  this  general  consideration 
is,  that  it  may  engage  us  to  a  good  improvement  of  our  time  ; 
which  is  a  very  considerable  piece  of  wisdom  :  for  if  time  be, 
as  Theophrastus  truly  called  it,  a  thing  of  most  precious  value, 
then  as  it  were  a  great  folly  to  lavish  it  away  uuprofitably, 
so  to  be  frugal  thereof  and  careful  to  lay  it  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, (especially  since  every  man  has  so  small  a  store  of  it,) 
must  be  a  special  point  of  prudeuce  :  this  topic  enlarged  on  : 
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exhortations  and  instructions  from  profane  authors,  and  from 
holy  writ. 

V.  The  last  use  mentioned,  to  which  this  consideration  may 
be  subservient,  is,  that  it  may  help  to  beget  and  maintain  in 
us  sincerity  in  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  We  should  in- 
deed strive  to  be  good  in  outward  act  and  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  heart  and  reality,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  example  of 
men  :  but  we  must  not  shine  with  a  false  lustre  ;  nor  intend  to 
serve  ourselves  in  seeming  to  serve  God,  bartering  spiritual 
commodities  for  our  own  glory  and  gain  :  for  since  the  day  ap- 
proaches when  every  thing  shall  be  made  manifest  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  and  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed,  the  truth  of  our  pretensions  will  be  then  rigo- 
rously examined,  and  their  just  merits  determined  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world  :  he  therefore  who  deceives  others  cozens 
himself  most,  and  the  deepest  policy,  used  to  compass  or  con- 
ceal bad  designs,  will  in  the  end  appear  the  most  downright 
folly.  Concluding  observations  respecting  the  lessons  of  phi- 
losophy on  this  head,  and  the  use  to  be  drawn  from  spectacles 
of  mortality. 
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So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom. 

In  discoursing  formerly  on  these  words,  (expounded  accord- 
ing to  the  most  common  and  passable  interpretation,)  that 
which  I  chiefly  observed  was  this :  that  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  shortness  and  frailty  of  our  life  is  a  fit  mean  or  ra- 
tional instrument  subservient  to  the  bringing  our  hearts  to  wis- 
dom ;  that  is,  to  the  making  us  discern,  attend  unto,  embrace, 
and  prosecute  such  things,  as  according  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  are  truly  best  for  us. 

1.  The  truth  of  which  observation  I  largely  declared  from 
hence,  that  the  said  consideration  disposeth  us  to  judge  rightly 
about  those  goods,  (which  ordinarily  court  and  tempt  us,  viz. 
worldly  glory  and  honor ;  riches,  pleasure,  knowlege ;  to 
which  I  might  have  added  wit,  strength,  and  beauty,)  what 
their  just  worth  and  value  is;  and  consequently  to  moderate 
our  affections,  our  cares,  our  endeavors  about  them  ;  for  that 
if  all  those  goods  be  uncertain  and  transitory,  there  can  be  no 
great  reason  to  prize  them  much,  or  to  affect  them  vehemently, 
or  to  spend  much  care  and  pains  about  them. 

2.  I  shall  next  in  the  same  scales  weigh  our  temporal  evils  ; 
and  say,  that  also,  the  consideration  of  our  lives'  brevity  and 
frailty  doth  avail  to  the  passing  a  true  judgment  of,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  governing  our  passions,  and  ordering  our  beha- 
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vior  in  respect  to  all  those  temporal  evils,  which  either  accord- 
ing- to  the  law  of  our  nature,  or  the  fortuitous  course  of  things, 
or  the  particular  dispensations  of  Providence  do  befal  us.  On 
the  declaration  of  which  point  I  need  not  insist  much,  since 
what  was  before  discoursed  concerning  the  opposite  goods  doth 
plainly  enough  infer  it;  more  immediately  indeed  in  regard  to 
the  mala  dumni,  or  privationis,  (the  evils  which  consist  only  in 
the  want  or  loss  of  temporal  goods,)  but  sufficiently  also  by  a 
manifest  parity  of  reason  in  respect  to  the  mala  sensus,  the 
real  pains,  crosses,  and  inconveniences  that  assail  us  in  this  life. 
For  if  worldly  glory  do  hence  appear  to  be  no  more  than  a 
transient  blaze,  a  fading  show,  a  hollow  sound,  a  piece  of  thea- 
trical pageantry,  the  want  thereof  cannot  be  very  considerable 
to  us.  Obscurity  of  condition  (living  in  a  valley  beneath 
that  dangerous  height,  and  deceitful  lustre)  cannot  in  reason 
be  deemed  a  very  sad  or  pitiful  thing,  which  should  displease 
or  discompose  us:  if  we  may  thence  learn  that  abundant  wealth  is 
rather  a  needless  clog,  or  a  perilous  snare,  than  any  great  con- 
venience to  us,  we  cannot  well  esteem  to  be  poor  a  great  infe- 
licity, or  to  undergo  losses  a  grievous  calamity  ;  but  rather  a 
benefit  to  be  free  from  the  distractions  that  attend  it ;  to  have 
little  to  keep  for  others,  little  to  care  for  ourselves.  If  these 
present  pleasures  be  discerned  hence  to  be  only  wild  fugitive 
dreams ;  out  of  which  being  soon  roused  we  shall  only  find 
bitter  regrets  to  abide  ;  why  should  not  the  wanting  opportu- 
nities of  enjoying  them  be  rather  accounted  a  happy  advantage, 
than  any  part  of  misery  to  us?  If  it  seem  that  the  greatest 
perfection  of  curious  knowlege,  of  what  use  or  ornament  soever, 
after  it  is  hardly  purchased,  must  soon  be  parted  with ;  to  be 
simple  or  ignorant  will  be  no  great  matter  of  lamentation  :  as 
those  will  appear  no  solid  goods,  so  these  consequently  must  be 
only  umbrcB  malorum,  phantasms,  or  shadows  of  evil,  rather 
than  truly  or  substantially  so ;  (evils  created  by  fancy,  and 
subsisting  thereby;  which  reason  should,  and  time  will  surely 
remove;)  that  in  being  impatient  or  disconsolate  for  them,  we 
are  but  like  children,  that  fret  and  wail  for  the  want  of  petty 
toys.  And  for  the  more  real  or  positive  evils,  such  as  violently 
assault  nature,  whose  impressions  no  reason  can  so  withstand, 
as  to  extinguish  all  distaste  or  afflictive  sense  of  them  ;  yet  this 
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consideration  will  aid  to  abate  and  assuage  them  ;  affording  a 
certain  hope  and  prospect  of  approaching  redress.  It  is  often 
seen  at  sea,  that  men  (from  unacquaintance  with  such  agita- 
tions, or  from  brackish  steams  arising  from  the  salt  water)  are 
heartily  sick,  and  discover  themselves  to  be  so  by  apparently 
grievous  symptoms  ;  yet  no  man  hardly  there  doth  mind  or  pity 
them,  because  the  malady  is  not  supposed  dangerous,  and 
within  a  while  will  probably  of  itself  pass  over ;  or  that  how- 
ever the  remedy  is  not  far  off;  the  sight  of  land,  a  taste  of  the 
fresh  air  will  relieve  them  :  it  is  near  our  case  :  we  passing  over 
this  troublesome  sea  of  life  ;  from  unexperience,  joined  with 
the  tenderness  of  our  constitution,  we  cannot  well  endure  the 
changes  and  crosses  of  fortune ;  to  be  tossed  up  and  down  ;  to 
suck  in  the  sharp  vapors  of  penury,  disgrace,  sickness,  and  the 
like,  doth  beget  a  qualm  in  our  stomachs  ;  make  us  nauseate  al 
things,  and  appear  sorely  distempered  ;  yet  is  not  our  conditio 
so  dismal  as  it  seems  ;  we  may  grow  hardier,  and  wear  out  oui 
sense  of  affliction ;  however,  the  land  is  not  far  off,  and  by  dis 
embarking  hence  we  shall  suddenly  be  discharged  of  all  ou 
molestations.  It  is  a  common  solace  of  grief,  approved  by  wis 
men,  si  gravis,  brevis  est ;  si  longus,  levis  ;  if  it  be  very  grievous 
and  acute,  it  cannot  continue  long,  without  intermission  or  res- 
pite ;  if  it  abide  long,  it  is  supportable  ;  intolerable  pain  is  like 
lightning,  it  destroys  us,  or  is  itself  instantly  destroyed.  How- 
ever, death  at  length  (which  never  is  far  oft)  will  free  us;  be  we 
never  so  much  tossed  with  storms  of  misfortune,  that  is  a  sure 
haven ;  be  we  persecuted  with  never  so  many  enemies,  that  is 
a  safe  refuge ;  let  what  pains  or  diseases  soever  infest  us,  that 
is  an  assured  anodynon,  and  infallible  remedy  for  them  all ; 
however  we  be  wearied  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  the  night 
will  come  and  ease  us;  the  grave  will  become  abed  of  rest 
unto  us.  Shall  I  die  ?  I  shall  then  cease  to  be  sick  ;  I  shall 
be  exempted  from  disgrace  ;  I  shall  be  enlarged  from  prison  ; 
I  shall  be  no  more  pinched  with  want ;  no  more  tormented 
with  pain.  Death  is  a  winter,  that  as  it  withers  the  rose  and 
lily,  so  it  kills  the  nettle  and  thistle  ;  as  it  stifles  all  worldly 
joy  and  pleasure,  so  it  suppresses  all  care,  and  grief;  as  it 
hushes  the  voice  of  mirth  and  melody,  so  it  stills  the  clamors 
and  the  sighs  of  misery  ;  as  it  defaces  all  the  world's  glory,  so 
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it  covers  all  disgrace,  wipes  off  all  tears,  silences  all  complaint, 
buries  all  disquiet  and  discontent.  King-  Philip  of  Macedon 
once  threatened  the  Spartans  to  vex  them  sorely,  and  bring 
I  them  into  great  straits  ;  but  answered  they,  '  can  he  hinder  us 
|  from  dying  ?'  that  indeed  is  a  way  of  evading  which  no  enemy 
can  obstruct,  no  tyrant  can  debar  men  from  ;  they  who  can 
deprive  of  life,  and  its  conveniences,  cannot  take  away  death 
from  them.  There  is  a  place,  Job  tells  us,  '  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  be  at  rest :  where 
the  prisoners  rest  together  ;  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  op- 
pressor :  the  small  and  great  are  there  ;  and  the  servant  is  free 
from  his  master.'  It  is  therefore  but  holding  out  a  while,  and 
a  deliverance  from  the  worst  this  world  can  molest  us  withshall 
of  its  own  accord  arrive  unto  us;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  better 
that  we  at  present  owe  the  benefit  of  our  comfort  to  reason, 
than  afterward  to  time ;  by  rational  consideration  to  work 
patience  and  contentment  in  ourselves  ;  and  to  use  the  short- 
ness of  our  life  as  an  argument  to  sustain  us  in  our  affliction, 
than  to  find  the  end  thereof  only  a  natural  and  necessary  means 
of  our  rescue  from  it.  The  contemplation  of  this  cannot  fail  to 
yield  something  of  courage  and  solace  to  us  in  the  greatest 
pressures  ;  these  transient  and  short-lived  evils,  if  we  consider 
them  as  so,  cannot  appear  such  horrid  bugbears,  as  much  to 
affright  or  dismay  us  ;  if  we  remember  how  short  they  are,  we 
cannot  esteem  them  so  great,  or  so  intolerable.  There  be,  I 
must  confess,  divers  more  noble  considerations,  proper  and 
available  to  cure  discontent  and  impatience.  The  considering 
that  all  these  evils  proceed  from  God's  just  will  and  wise  pro- 
vidence ;  unto  which  it  is  fit,  and  we  on  all  accounts  are  obliged 
readily  to  submit ;  that  they  do  ordinarily  come  from  God's 
goodness  and  gracious  design  toward  us ;  that  they  are  medi- 
cines (although  ungrateful,  yet  wholesome)  administered  by 
the  Divine  Wisdom  to  prevent,  remove,  or  abate  our  dis- 
tempers of  soul,  (to  allay  the  tumors  of  pride,  to  cool  the  fevers 
of  intemperate  desire,  to  rouse  us  from  the  lethargy  of  sloth,  to 
stop  the  gangrene  of  bad  conscience  ;)  that  they  are  fatherly 
corrections,  intended  to  reclaim  us  from  sin,  and  excite  us  to 
duty;  that  they  serve  as  instruments  or  occasions  to  exercise, 
to  try,  to  refine  our  virtue  ;  to  beget  in  us  the  hope,  to  qualify 
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us  for  the  reception  of  better  rewards  :  such  discourses  indeed 
are  of  a  better  nature,  and  have  a  more  excellent  kind  of  effi- 
cacy; yet  no  fit  help,  no  good  art,  no  just  weapon  is  to  be 
quite  neglected  in  the  combat  against  our  spiritual  foes.  A 
pebble-stone  hath  been  sometimes  found  more  convenient  than  a 
sword  or  a  spear  to  slay  a  giant.  Baser  remedies  (by  reason 
of  the  patient's  constitution,  or  circumstances)  do  sometime 
produce  good  effect,  when  others  in  their  own  nature  more  rich 
and  potent  want  efficacy.  And  surely  frequent  reflexions  on 
our  mortality,  and  living  under  the  sense  of  our  lives'  frailty, 
cannot  but  conduce  somewhat  to  the  begetting  in  us  an  indiffer- 
ency  of  mind  toward  all  these  temporal  occurrents  ;  to  exte- 
nuate both  the  goods  and  the  evils  we  here  meet  with ;  con- 
sequently therefore  to  compose  and  calm  our  passions  about 
them. 

3.  But  I  proceed  to  another  use  of  that  consideration  we 
speak  of  emergent  from  the  former,  but  so  as  to  improve  it  to 
higher  purposes.  For  since  it  is  useful  to  the  diminishing  our 
admiration  of  these  worldly  things,  to  the  withdrawing  our 
affections  from  them,  to  the  slackening  our  endeavors  about 
them  ;  it  will  follow  that  it  must  conduce  also  to  beget  an 
esteem,  a  desire,  a  prosecution  of  things  conducing  to  our 
future  welfare  ;  both  by  removing  the  obstacles  of  doing  so, 
and  by  engaging  us  to  consider  the  importance  of  those  things 
in  comparison  with  these.  By  removing  obstacles,  I  say  ;  for 
while  our  hearts  are  possessed  with  regard  and  passion  toward 
these  present  things,  there  can  be  no  room  left  in  them  for 
respect  and  affection  toward  things  future.  It  is  in  our  soul  as 
in  the  rest  of  nature  ;  there  can  be  no  penetration  of  objects,  as 
it  were,  in  our  hearts,  nor  any  vacuity  in  them  :  our  mind  no 
more  than  our  body  can  be  in  several  places,  or  tend  several 
ways,  or  abide  in  perfect  rest ;  yet  somewhere  it  will  always 
be  ;  somewhither  it  will  always  go ;  somewhat  it  will  ever  be 
doing.  If  we  have  a  treasure  here,  (somewhat  we  greatly  like 
and  much  confide  in,)  our  hearts  will  be  here  with  it  ;  and  if 
here,  they  cannot  be  otherwhere ;  they  will  be  taken  up ;  they 
will  rest  satisfied  ;  they  will  not  care  to  seek  farther.  If  we 
affect  worldly  glory,  and  delight  in  the  applause  of  men,  we 
shall  not  be  so  careful  to  please  God,  and  seek  his  favor.  If 
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we  admire  and  repose  confidence  in  riches,  it  will  make  us 
neglectful  of  God,  and  distrustful  of  his  providence  :   if  our 
mind  thirsts  after,  and  sucks  in  greedily  sensual  pleasures,  we 
shall  not  relish  spiritual  delights,  attending  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  piety,  or  arising  from  good  conscience  :  adhering  to, 
attending  on  masters  of  so  different,  so  opposite  a  quality  is 
inconsistent;  they  cannot  abide  peaceably  together,  they  can- 
not both  rule  in  our  narrow  breasts  ;  we  shall  love  and  hold  to 
the  one,  hate  and  despise  the  other.    '  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  ;'  the  love  of  the 
world,  as  the  present  guest,  so  occupies  and  fills  the  room,  that 
it  will  not  admit,  cannot  hold  the  love  of  God.    But  when  the 
heart  is  discharged  and  emptied  of  these  things ;  when  we 
begin  to  despise  them  as  base  and  vain  ;  to  distaste  them  as 
insipid  and  unsavory ;  then  naturally  will  succeed  a  desire  after 
other  things  promising  a  more  solid  content;  and  desire  will 
breed  endeavor ;  and  endeavor  (furthered  by  God's  assistance 
always  ready  to  back  it)  will  yield  such  a  glimpse  and  taste  of 
those  things,  as  will  so  comfort  and  satisfy  our  minds,  that 
thereby  they  will  be  drawn  and  engaged  into  a  more  earnest 
prosecution  of  them.    When,  I  say,  driving  on  ambitious  pro- 
jects, heaping  up  wealth,  providing  for  the  flesh,  (by  our  re- 
flecting on  the  shortness  and  frailty  of  our  life,)  become  so 
insipid  to  us,  that  we  find  little  appetite  to  them,  or  relish  in 
them  ;  our  restless  minds  will  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  desiring  some  satisfaction  thence:  discerning 
these  secular  and  carnal  fruitions  to  be  mere  husks,  (the  proper 
food  of  swine,)  we  shall  bethink  ourselves  of  that  better 
nourishment    (of  rational    or  spiritual    comfort)  which  our 
Father's  house  doth  afford  to  his  children  and  servants.  Bein£r 
somewhat  disentangled  from  the  care  of  our  farms  and  our 
traffics;  from  yoking  our  oxen,  and  being  married  to  our  pre- 
sent delights;  we  may  be  at  leisure,  and  in  disposition  to  com- 
ply with  divine  invitations  to  entertainments  spiritual.  Ex- 
periencing that  our  trade  about  these  petty  commodities  turns 
to  small  account,  and  that  in  the  end  we  shall  be  nothing  richer 
thereby;  reason  will  induce  us,  with  the  merchant  in  the  gospel, 
'  to  sell  all  that  we  have'  (to  forego  our  present  interests  and 
designs)  for  the  purchasing  that  rich  pearl  of  God's  kingdom, 
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which  will  yield  so  exceeding  profit ;  the  gain  of  present  com- 
fort to  our  conscience,  and  eternal  happiness  to  our  souls.  In 
fine,  when  we  consider  seriously,  that  '  we  have  here  no  abiding 
city,'  but  are  only  'sojourners  and  pilgrims  on  earth;'  that  all 
our  care  and  pain  here  do  regard  only  an  uncertain  and  transi- 
tory state ;  and  will  therefore  suddenly  as  to  all  fruit  and 
benefit  be  lost  unto  us  ;  this  will  suggest  unto  us,  with  the  good 
patriarchs,  Kpehrovos  opiyeadat  narpibos,  '  to  long  after  a  better 
country;'  a  more  assured  and  lasting  state  of  life;  where  we 
may  enjoy  some  certain  and  durable  repose  ;  to  tend  home- 
ward, in  our  desires  and  hopes,  toward  those  eternal  mansions 
of  joy  and  rest  prepared  for  God's  faithful  servant  in  heaven. 
Thus  will  this  consideration  help  toward  the  bringing  us  to 
inquire  after  and  regard  the  things  concerning  our  future  state  ; 
and  in  the  result  will  engage  us  to  compare  them  with  these 
present  things,  as  to  our  concernment  in  them  and  the  conse- 
quence of  them  to  our  advantage  or  damage,  whence  a  right 
judgment  and  a  congruous  practice  will  naturally  follow. 
There  be  four  ways  of  comparing  the  things  relating  to  this 
present  life  with  those  which  respect  our  future  state :  com- 
paring the  goods  of  this  with  the  goods  of  that ;  the  evils  of  this 
with  the  evils  of  that  ;  the  goods  of  this  with  the  evils  of  that ; 
the  evils  of  this  with  the  goods  of  that.  All  these  comparisons 
we  may  find  often  made  in  Scripture  ;  in  order  to  the  informing 
our  judgment  about  the  respective  value  of  both  sorts;  the  pre- 
sent consideration  intervening,  as  a  standard  to  measure  and 
try  them  by. 

First,  then,  comparing  the  present  goods  with  those  which 
concern  our  future  state,  since  the  transitoriness  and  uncertainty 
of  temporal  goods  detract  from  their  worth,  and  render  them 
in  great  degree  contemptible  ;  but  the  durability  and  certainty 
of  spiritual  goods  doth  increase  their  rate,  and  make  them  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  ;  it  is  evident  hence,  that  spiritual  goods  are 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  in  our  opinion,  to  be  more  willingly 
embraced,  to  be  more  zealously  pursued,  than  temporal  goods; 
that  in  case  of  competition,  when  both  cannot  be  enjoyed,  we 
are  in  reason  obliged  readily  to  part  with  all  these,  rather  than 
to  forfeit  our  title  unto,  or  hazard  our  hope  of  those.  Thus  in 
the  Scripture  it  is  often  discoursed :  '  The  world,'  saith  St. 
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John,  <  passeth  away,  and  the  desire  thereof ;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God,  abideth  for  ever.'  The  world,  and  all  that  is 
desirable  therein,  is  transient ;  but  obedienee  to  God's  com- 
mandments is  of  an  everlasting  consequence;  whence  he  infers 
that  we  should  '  not  love  the  world;'  that  is,  not  entertain 
such  an  affection  thereto  as  may  any  way  prejudice  the  love  of 
God,  or  hinder  the  obedience  springing  thence,  or  suitable 
thereto. 

<  All  flesh  is  grass,'  saith  St.  Peter,  '  and  all  the  glory  of 
man  as  the  flower  of  the  grass;  the  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away  ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever:'  all  worldly  glory  is  frail  and  fading,  but  the  word 
of  God  is  eternally  firm  and  permanent;  that  is,  the  good  things 
by  God  promised  to  them  who  faithfully  serve  him,  shall  infal- 
libly be  conferred  on  them  to  their  everlasting  benefit ;  whence 
it  follows  that,  as  he  exhorts,  we  are  bound  to  gird  up  the  loins 
of  our  mind,  to  be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end  ;  to  proceed  and 
persist  constantly  in  faithful  obedience  to  God.  '  Charge  those,' 
saith  St.  Paul,  '  who  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  not 
high  minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living 
God  ;  that  they  do  good,  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  dis- 
tribute, willing  to  communicate;  treasuring  up  for  themselves 
a  good  foundation  for  the  future,  that  they  may  attain  everlast- 
ing life.'    Since,  argues  he,  present  riches  are  of  uncertain  and 
short  continuance  ;  but  faith  and  obedience  to  God,  exercised 
in  our  charity  and  mercy  toward  men,  are  a  certain  stock  im- 
provable to  our  eternal  interest ;  therefore  be  not  proud  of,  nor 
rely  on  those,  but  regard  especially,  and  employ  yourselves  on 
these.    Our  Saviour  himself  doth  often  insist  on  and  inculcate 
this  comparison;  'Treasure  not  unto  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  moth  andrustdo  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal ;  but  treasure  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  moth  and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  and  steal.'    '  Do  not  take  care  for  your 
soul  what  ye  shall  eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor  for  your 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on  ;  but  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
'  Labor  not  for  the  food  that  perisheth,  but  for  the  food  that 
abideth  to  eternal  life  ;  sell  your  substance,  and  give  alms;  pro- 
vide yourselves  bags  that  wax  not  old  ;  an  indefectible  treasure 
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in  the  heavens.'  Thus  doth  the  holy  Scripture,  setting  forth 
the  uncertainty  and  transitoriness  of  the  present,  the  certainty 
and  permanency  of  future  goods,  declare  the  excellency  of  these 
above  those;  advising  thereon,  with  highest  reason,  that  we 
willingly  reject  those  (in  real  effect,  if  need  be,  however  always 
in  ready  disposition  of  mind)  in  order  to  the  procuring  or  secur- 
ing of  these.  It  also,  for  our  example  and  encouragement,  com- 
mends to  us  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  those  persons  who  have 
effectually  practised  this  duty:  of  Abraham,  our  father,  who, 
in  expectation  of  that  well-founded  city,  made  and  built  by 
God,  did  readily  desert  his  country  and  kindred,  with  all  pre- 
sent accommodations  of  life  :  of  Moses,  who  disregarded  the 
splendors  and  delights  of  a  great  court;  rejected  the  alliance  of  a 
great  princess,  and  '  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,'  in  respect  to  the  fjioOairohijoia,  that  future  distribution 
of  reward ;  a  share  wherein  shall  assuredly  fall  to  them,  who 
above  all  other  considerations  regard  the  performance  of  their 
duty  to  God:  of  the  Apostles,  who  forsook  all,  parents,  bre- 
thren, lands,  houses,  trades,  receipts  of  custom,  to  follow 
Christ ;  him  at  present  poor,  and  naked  of  all  secular  honor, 
power,  wealth,  and  delight ;  in  hope  only  to  receive  from  him 
divine  benefits,  and  future  preferments  in  his  kingdom  :  of  Mary, 
who  neglecting  present  affairs,  and  seating  herself  at  Jesus's 
feet,  attending  to  his  discipline,  is  commended  for  her  wisdom, 
in  minding  the  only  necessary  thing  ;  in  choosing  1  the  better 
part,  which  could  never  be  taken  from  her  :'  of  St.  Paul,  who 
accounted  all  his  gains  (all  his  worldly  interests  and  privileges) 
to  be  damage,  to  be  '  dung  in  respect  to  Christ,  and  the  excel- 
lent knowlege  of  him,'  w  ith  the  benefits  thence  accruing  to  him. 
On  the  contrary  there  we  have  Esau  condemned  and  stigma- 
tised for  a  profane  and  a  vain  person,  who  (cirri  ^ifis  flfjwat.ws) 
'  for  one  littleeating-bout,'  one  mess  of  pottage,  (for  a  little  pre- 
sent satisfaction  of  sense,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  this  frail  life,) 
did  withgo  his  birthright,  that  emblem  of  spiritual  blessings 
and  privileges.  We  have  again  represented  to  us  that  unhappy 
youlig  gentleman  ;  who,  though  he  had  good  qualities,  ren- 
dering him  amiable  even  to  our  Saviour,  and  had  been  trained 
up  in  the  observance  of  God's  commandments,  yet  not  being 
content  to  part  with  his  large  possessions,  in  lieu  of  the  treasure 
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by  Christ  offered  in  heaven,  was  reputed  deficient;  could  find 
no  acceptance  with  God,  nor  admission  into  his  kingdom  ;  tor 
a  petty  temporal  commodity  forfeiting  an  infinite  eternal  adv  an- 
tage. For,  saith  our  Saviour,  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
above  me  ;  he  that  doth  not  hate  father  and  mother,  wife  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  yea  his  own  life,  for  me  and  the 
gospel,  is  not  worthy  of  me,  nor  can  be  my  disciple.'  He  that 
in  his  esteem  or  affection  doth  prefer  any  temporal  advantages 
before  the  benefits  tendered  by  our  Saviour,  (yea  doth  not  in 
comparison  despise,  renounce,  and  reject  his  dearest  contents  of 
life,  and  the  very  capacity  of  enjoying  them,  his  life  itself,) 
doth  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
to  be  so  much  as  a  pretender  to  eternal  joy,  or  a  candidate  of 
immortality.  Our  Saviour  rejects  all  such  unwise  and  perverse 
traders,  who  will  not  exchange  brittle  glass  for  solid  gold  ; 
counterfeit  glistering  stones  for  genuine  most  precious  jewels  ;  a 
garland  of  fading  flowers  for  an  incorruptible  crown  of  glory  ;  a 
small  temporary  pension  for  a  vastly  rich  freehold  ;  *  an  inhe- 
ritance incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  the  heavens.'  Thus  doth  the  holy  Scripture  teach 
us  to  compare  these  sorts  of  good  things; 

And,  secondly,  so  also  doth  it  compare  the  evils  of  both 
states  ;  for  that  seeing,  as  the  soon  ceasing  of  temporal  mis- 
chiefs should  (in  reasonable  proceeding)  diminish  the  fear  of 
them,  and  mitigate  the  grief  for  them;  so  the  incessant  conti- 
nuance of  spiritual  evils  doth,  according  to  just  estimation,  ren- 
der them  hugely  grievous  and  formidable  ;  it  is  plain  that  we 
should  much  more  dislike,  abominate,  and  shun  spiritual  evils 
than  temporal ;  that  we  should  make  no  question  rather  to  en- 
dure these  paroxysms  of  momentary  pain,  than  incur  those 
chronical,  and  indeed  incurable  maladies ;  that  we  should 
run  willingly  into  these  shallow  plashes  of  present  inconveni- 
ence, rather  than  plunge  ourselves  into  those  unfathomable 
depths  of  eternal  misery.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no  man  who 
would  not  account  it  a  very  great  calamity  (such  as  hardly 
greater  could  befal  him  here)  to  have  his  right  eye  plucked  out, 
and  his  right  hand  cut  oft",  and  his  foot  taken  from  him  ;  to  be 
deformed  and  maimed,  so  that  he  can  do  nothing,  or  stir  any 
whither  :  yet  our  Lord  represents  these  to  us  as  inconsiderable 
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evils,  yea  as  things  very  eligible  and  advantageous  in  compa* 
rison  of  those  mischiefs,  which  the  voluntary  not  embracing 
them,  in  case  we  cannot  otherwise  than  by  so  doing  avoid  sin, 
will  bring  on  us  :  ovficftepei  cot, '  it  is,'  saith  he,  '  profitable  for 
thee  that  one  of  thy  members  be  lost,  rather  than  that  thy  whole 
body  be  cast  into  hell :'  ko.\6v  aoi  eori,  '  it  is  good,'  it  is  excel- 
lent for  thee  '  to  enter  into  life  lame  and  maimed,  and  one-eyed, 
rather  than  having  two  hands  and  two  feet,  and  two  eyes,  (in 
all  integrity  and  beauty  of  this  temporal  or  corporeal  state,)  to 
be  cast  into  eternal  fire.'  To  be  banished  from  one's  native 
soil,  secluded  from  all  comforts  of  friendly  acquaintance,  di- 
vested irrecoverably  of  great  estate  and  dignity;  becoming  a 
vagrant  and  a  servant  in  vile  employment,  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, every  man  would  be  apt  to  deem  a  wretched  condition  : 
yet  Moses,  we  see,  freely  chose  it,  rather  than  by  enjoying  un- 
lawful pleasures  at  home,  in  Pharaoh's  court,  to  incur  God's 
displeasure  and  vengeance  :  avyKanov-^elndai  fiaWav  e\6/ievos, 
'  choosing  rather  to  undergo  evil  together  with  God's  people, 
than  to  have  irpocKaipov  a^aprtas  i'nr6\avott>,  a  temporary  frui- 
tion of  sinful  delight,'  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  his  soul. 
Death  is  commonly  esteemed  the  most  extreme  and  terrible  of 
evils  incident  to  man  ;  yet  our  Saviour  bids  us  not  to  regard 
or  fear  it,  in  comparison  of  that  deadly  ruin,  which  we  adven- 
ture on  by  offending  God:  '  I  say  unto  you,  my  friends,' 
saith  he,  (he  intended  it  for  the  most  friendly  advice,)  '  be  not 
afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  nothing 
farther  to  do  :  but  I  will  show  you  whom  ye  shall  fear  ;  Fear 
him,  who,  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  bell,'  to 
cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell,  and  destroy  them  therein  ; 
'  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  (so  he  inculcates  and  impresses  it  on  them,) 
Fear  him.' 

But,  thirdly,  considering  the  good  things  of  this  life  together 
with  the  evils  of  that  which  is  to  come  ;  since  enjoying  these 
goods  in  comparison  with  enduring  those  evils,  is  but  rejoicing 
for  a  moment  in  respect  of  mourning  to  eternity;  if  on  the 
seeming  sweetness  of  these  enjoyments  to  our  carnal  appetite 
be  consequent  a  remediless  distempering  of  our  soul ;  so  that 
what  tastes  like  honey  proves  gall  in  the  digestion,  gripes  our 
bowels,  gnaws  our  heart,  and  stings  our  conscience  for  ever  ;  if 
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present  mirth  and  jollity  have  a  tendency  to  that  dreadful  weep- 
ing and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  threatened  in  the  gospel ; 
if,  for  the  praise  and  favor  of  a  few  giddy  men  here,  we  venture 
eternal  shame  and  confusion  before  God  and  angels,  and  all 
good  men  hereafter  ;  if,  for  attaining  or  preserving  a  small 
stock  of  uncertain  riches  in  this  world,  we  shall  reduce  our- 
selves into  a  state  of  most  uncomfortable  nakedness  and  penury 
in  the  other ;  it  is  clear  as  the  sun  that  we  are  downright  fools 
and  madmen,  if  we  do  not  on  these  accounts  rather  willingly 
reject  all  these  good  things,  than  hazard  incurring  any  of  those 
evils  ;  for,  saith  truth  itself,  '  What  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  («rai  ^/.nwOfj  ti)v  \pv^>)v)  and  be  enda- 
maged as  to  his  soul,'  or  lose  his  soul  as  a  mulct  ?  It  is  a  very 
disadvantageous  bargain,  for  all  the  conveniences  this  world 
can  afford  to  be  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  our  immortal  state. 
But, 

Lastly,  comparing  the  evils  of  this  life  with  the  benefits  of  the 
future  ;  since  the  worst  tempests  of  this  life  will  be  soon  blown 
over,  the  bitterest  crosses  must  expire  (if  not  before,  how- 
ever) with  our  breath  ;  but  the  good  things  of  the  future  state 
are  immutable  and  perpetual ;  it  is  in  evident  consequence  most 
reasonable  that  we  freely,  if  need  be,  undertake  and  patiently 
endure  these  for  the  sake  of  those,  that  in  hope  of  that  '  incor- 
ruptible inheritance,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven,'  we  not  only  sup- 
port and  comfort  ourselves,  but  even  rejoice  and  exult  in  all 
the  afflictions  by  God's  wise  and  just  dispensation  imposed  on 
us  here;  as  they  in  St.  Peter,  wherein,  saith  he,  'ye  greatly 
rejoice,  (or  exult,)  being  for  a  little  while  as  in  heaviness  through 
manifold  afflictions  or  trials.'  '  Accounting  it  all  joy,'  saith 
St.  James,  '  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations,  (that  is,  af- 
flictions or  trials,)  knowing  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  perfecteth 
patience  ;'  that  is,  seeing  the  sufferance  of  these  present  evils 
conduceth  to  the  furtherance  of  your  spiritual  and  eternal  wel- 
fare. And,  '  We  glory  in  tribulation,'  saith  St.  Paul,  rendering 
the  same  account,  because  it  tended  to  their  soul's  advantage. 
St.  Paul,  than  whom  no  man  perhaps  ever  more  deeply  tasted 
of  the  cup  of  affliction,  and  that  tempered  with  all  the  most 
bitter  ingredients  which  this  world  can  produce  ;  whose  life  was 
spent  in  continual  agitation  and  unsettledness,  in  all  hardships 
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of  travel  and  labor  and  care,  in  extreme  sufferance  of  all  pains 
both  of  body  and  mind  ;  in  all  imaginable  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties and  distresses,  that  nature  exposes  man  unto,  or  human 
malice  can  bring  on  him  ;  in  all  wants  of  natural  comfort, 
(food,  sleep,  shelter,  liberty,  health  ;)  in  all  kinds  of  disgrace 
and  contumely ;  as  you  may  see  in  those  large  inventories  of 
his  sufferings,  registered  by  himself,  in  the  sixth  and  eleventh 
chapters  of  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  yet  all  this, 
considering  the  good  things  he  expected  afterward  to  enjoy,  he 
accounted  very  slight  and  tolerable  :  '  For,'  saith  he,  '  our 
lightness  of  affliction,  that  is  for  a  little  while  here,  worketh  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  :  while  we  look  not  at 
the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  those  which  are  not  seen  :  for 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.  For  we  know  that  when  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  (of  this  unsteady  transitory  abode)  is 
dissolved,  we  are  to  have  a  tabernacle  from  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  '  I  reckon,'  saith 
he  again,  that  is,  having  made  a  due  comparison  and  compu- 
tation, I  find,  '  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  (that  is,  are  not  considerable,  come  under  no  rate  or 
proportion)  in  respect  of  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  (or 
openly  conferred)  on  us.'  The  like  opinion  had  those  faithful 
Christians,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  whom  it  is  said, 
that  '  being  exposed  to  public  scorn  as  in  a  theatre,  with  re- 
proaches and  afflictions,  they  did  with  gladness  accept  the 
spoiling  (or  rapine)  of  their  goods ;  knowing  that  they  had  in 
heaven  abetter  and  more  enduring  substance.'  But  the  princi- 
pal example  (most  obliging  our  imitation)  of  this  wise  choice, 
is  that  of  our  Lord  himself,  who,  in  contemplation  of  the  future 
great  satisfaction  and  reward  of  patient  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  did  willingly  undergo  the  greatest  of  temporal  sorrows  and 
ignominies;  'who,'  saith  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  pro- 
pounding his  example  to  us,  '  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.' 

Thus  immediately,  or  by  an  easy  inference,  doth  the  consi- 
deration of  this  life's  shortness  and  uncertainty  confer  to  that 
main  part  of  wisdom,  rightly  to  value  the  things  about  which 
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we  are  conversant ;  disposing  us  consequently  to  moderate  oui 
affections,  and  rightly  to  guide  our  actions  about  them  ;  fitting 
us  therefore  for  the  performance  of  those  duties  so  often  en- 
joined us;  of  not  caring  for,  nor  trusting  in,  not  minding  (un- 
duly that  is,  and  immoderately)  things  below  ;  of  dying  to  this 
world,  and  taking  up  our  cross,  or  contentedly  suffering,  in 
submission  to  God's  will,  all  loss  and  inconvenience  ;  as  also 
to  the  placing  our  meditation  and  care,  our  love  and  desire,  our 
hope  and  confidence,  our  joy  and  satisfaction,  our  most 
earnest  pains  and  endeavors,  on  things  divine,  spiritual,  and 
eternal. 

IV.  I  proceed  to  another  general  benefit  of  that  general 
consideration ;  which  is,  that  it  may  engage  us  to  a  good  im- 
provement of  our  time  ;  the  doing  which  is  a  very  considerable 
piece  of  wisdom.    For  if  time  be,  as  Theophrastus  called  it 
truly,  '  a  thing  of  most  precious  value,'  (or  expense,)  as  it  were 
a  great  folly  to  lavish  it  away  unprofitably ;  so  to  be  frugal 
thereof,  and  careful  to  lay  it  out  for  the  best  advantage,  espe- 
cially every  man  having  so  little  store  thereof,  must  be  a 
special  point  of  prudence.    '  To  be  covetous  of  time  (Seneca 
tells  us)  is  a  commendable  avarice  ;'  it  being  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  w  orthy  enterprise  ;  there  being  nothing 
excellent,  that  can  soon  or  easily  be  effected.    Surely  he  that 
hath  much  and  great  business  to  dispatch,  and  but  a  little  tinuj 
allowed  for  it,  is  concerned  to  husband  it  well  ;  not  to  lose  it 
wholly  in  idleness ;  not  to  trifle  it  away  in  unnecessary  diver- 
tisements ;  not  to  put  himself  on  other  impertinent  affairs; 
above  all,  not  to  create  obstacles  to  himself,  by  pursuing 
matters  of  a  tendency  quite  contrary  to  the  success  of  his  main 
undertakings.    It  is  our  case ;  we  are  obliged  here  to  nego- 
ciate  in  business  of  infinite  price  and  consequence  to  us;  no 
less  than  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  eternal  happiness  :  and 
we  see  that  our  time  to  drive  it  on  and  bring  it  to  a  happy 
issue  is  very  scant  and  short;  short  in  itself,  and  very  short  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  those  affairs  ;  the  great  variety  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  them.    The  great  father  of  physicians  did 
quicken  the  students  of  that  faculty  to  diligence,  by  admonish- 
ing them  (in  the  first  place,  setting  it  in  the  front  of  his  famous 
aphorisms)  that  '  life  is  short,  and  art  is  long.'    And  how  much 
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more  so  is  the  art  of  living  well,  (that  most  excellent  and  most 
necessary  art :  for  indeed  virtue  is  not  a  gift  of  nature,  but  a 
work  of  art;  an  effect  of  labor  and  study:)  this,  I  say,  most 
needful  and  useful  art  of  living  virtuously  and  piously ;  this 
art  of  spiritual  physic,  (of  preserving  and  recovering  our  souls' 
health,)  how  much  longer  is  it  ?  how  many  rules  are  to  be  learnt  1 
how  many  precepts  to  be  observed  in  order  thereto  ?   We  are 
bound  to  furnish  our  minds  with  needful  knowlege  of  God's 
will  and  our  duty  ;  we  are  to  bend  our  unwilling  wills  to  a  ready 
compliance  with  them  ;  we  are  to  adorn  our  souls  with  dispo- 
sitions suitable  to  the  future  state,  (such  as  may  qualify  us  for 
the  presence  of  God,  and  conversation  with  the  blessed  spirits 
above;)  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  mortify  corrupt  desires,  to  re- 
strain inordinate  passions,  to  subdue  natural  propensities,  to 
extirpate  vicious  habits  ;  in  order  to  the  effecting  these  things, 
to  use  all  fit  means;  devotion  toward  God,  study  of  his  law, 
reflexion  on  our  actions,  with  all  such  spiritual  instruments  ; 
the  performing  which  duties,  as  it  doth  require  great  care  and 
pains,  so  it  needs  much  time  ;  all  this  is  not  dictum  factum,  as 
soon  clone  as  said  :  a  few  spare  minutes  will  not  suffice  to  ac- 
complish it.    Natural  inclination,  that  wild  beast  within  us, 
will  not  so  presently  be  tamed  and  made  tractable  by  us.  Ill 
habits  cannot  be  removed  without  much  exercise  and  attend- 
ance ;  as  they  were  begot,  so  they  must  be  destroyed,  by  a 
constant  succession,  and  frequency  of  acts.    Fleshly  lust  is  not 
to  be  killed  with  a  stab  or  two  ;  it  will  fight  stoutly,  and  rebel 
often,  and  hold  out  long,  before  with  our  utmost  endeavor  we 
can  obtain  an  intire  victory  over  it.    No  virtue  is  acquired  in 
an  inc  tant,  but  by  degrees,  step  by  step  ;  from  the  seeds  of  right 
instruction  and  good  resolution  it  springs  up  and  grows  forward 
by  a  continual  progress  of  customary  practice  ;  it  is  a  child  of 
patience,  a  fruit  of  perseverance,  that  vironovij  epyov  ayadov, 
'  enduring  in  doing  well,'  St.  Paul  speaks  of,  and  consequently 
a  work  of  time ;  for  enduring  implies  a  good  space  of  time. 
Having  therefore  so  much  to  do,  and  of  so  great  concernment, 
and  so  little  a  portion  of  time  for  it,  it  behoves  us  to  be  careful 
in  the  improvement  of  what  time  is  allowed  us  ;  to  embrace  all 
opportunities  and  advantages  offered  ;  to  go  the  nearest  way,  to 
use  the  best  compendiums  in  the  transaction  of  our  business ; 
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Hot  to  be  slothful  and  negligent,  but  active  and  intent  about  it ; 
(for  as  time  is  diminished,  and  in  part  lost  by  sloth  or  slack- 
ness ;  so  it  is  enlarged,  and,  as  it  were,  multiplied  by  industry  ; 
my  day  is  two  in  respect  of  his,  who  doeth  but  half  my  work  :) 
not,  also,  to  consume  our  time  in  fruitless  pastimes,  and  curious 
entertainments  of  fancy ;  being  idly  busy  about  impertinences 
and  trifles ;  (we  call  it  sport,  but  it  is  a  serious  damage  to  us  ;) 
not  to  immerse  ourselves  in  multiplicities  of  needless  care  about 
secular  matters,  which  may  distract  us,  and  bereave  us  of  fit 
leisure  for  our  great  employment ;  that  which  our  Saviour  calls 
rvpfiaeteadat  7repl  iroXXa,  to  keep  a  great  deal  of  do  and  stir 
(to  be  jumbled  about  as  it  were,  and  confounded)  about  many 
things;  and,  nepioTrao-dat  irepl  no\\>)t>  htuKovUiv,  to  be  distracted 
and  perplexed  about  much  cumbersome  service  ;  which  St. 
Paul  calls  nepinXeKsaSai  ra'is  tov  ftt'ov  Trpayftareiais,  to  be  im- 
plicated and  entangled,  as  in  a  net,  with  the  negociations  of  this 
present  life  :  so  that  we  shall  not  be  expedite,  or  free  to  bestir 
ourselves  about  our  more  weighty  affairs.  The  spending  much 
time  about  those  things  doth  steal  it  from  these  ;  yea  doth  more 
than  so,  by  discomposing  our  minds  so  that  we  cannot  well 
employ  what  time  remains  on  our  spiritual  concernments.  But 
especially  we  should  not  prostitute  our  time  on  vicious  projects 
and  practices;  doing  which  is  not  only  a  prodigality  of  the 
present  time,  but  an  abridgment  of  the  future  ;  it  not  only  doth 
not  promote  or  set  forward  our  business,  but  brings  it  back- 
ward, and  makes  us  more  work  than  we  had  before;  it  is  a 
going  in  a  way  directly  contrary  to  our  journey's  end.  The 
Scripture  aptly  resembles  our  life  to  a  wayfaring,  a  condition 
of  travel  and  pilgrimage  :  now  he  that  hath  a  long  journey  to 
make,  and  but  a  little  time  of  day  to  pass  it  in,  must  in  reason 
strive  to  set  out  soon,  and  then  to  make  good  speed  ;  must  pro- 
ceed on  directly,  making  no  stops  or  deflections,  (not  calling  in 
at  every  sign  that  invites  him,  nor  standing  to  gaze  at  every 
object  seeming  new  or  strange  to  him  ;  not  staying  to  talk  with 
every  passenger  that  meets  him ;  but  rather  avoiding  all  occa- 
sions of  diversion  and  delay,)  lest  he  be  surprised  by  the  night, 
be  left  to  wander  in  the  dark,  be  excluded  finally  from  the 
place  whither  he  tends :  so  must  we,  in  our  course  toward 
heaven  and  happiness,  take  care  that  we  set  out  soon,  (procras- 
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tinating  no  time,  but  beginning  instantly  to  insist  in  the  ways 
of  piety  and  virtue,)  then  proceed  on  speedily,  and  persist 
constantly ;  nowhere  staying  or  loitering,  shunning  all  impedi- 
ments and  avocations  from  our  progress,  lest  we  never  arrive 
near,  or  come  too  late  unto  the  gate  of  heaven.  St.  Peter 
tells  us  that  the  end  of  all  things  doth  approach,  and  thereon 
advises  us  '  to  be  sober,  and  to  watch  unto  prayer  ;'  for  that  the 
less  our  time  is,  the  more  intent  and  industrious  it  concerns  us 
to  be.  And  St.  Paul  enjoins  us  to  'redeem  the  time,  because 
the  days  are  evil ;'  that  is,  since  we  can  enjoy  nd  true  quiet  or 
comfort  here,  we  should  improve  our  time  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  the  future  :  he  might  have  also  adjoined,  with  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  the  paucity  of  the  days  to  their  badness ; 
because  'the  days  of  our  life  are  few  and  evil,'  let  us  redeem 
the  time ;  '  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and 
full  of  trouble  :'  so  few  indeed  they  are,  that  it  is  fit  we  should 
lose  none  of  them,  but  use  them  all  in  preparation  toward  that 
great  change  we  are  to  make  ;  that  fatal  passage  out  of  this 
strait  time  into  that  boundless  eternity.  So,  it  seems,  we  have 
Job's  example  of  doing  ;  '  All  the  days,'  says  he,  '  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come.'  I  end  this 
point  with  that  so  comprehensive  warning  of  our  Saviour  : 
1  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  over- 
charged with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life, 
and  so  that  day  come  on  you  unawares.  Watch  ye  therefore, 
and  pray,  that  ye  may  be  counted  worthy  to  escape — and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  man.' 

V.  I  shall  adjoin  but  one  use  more,  to  which  this  consider- 
ation may  be  subservient,  which  is,  that  it  may  help  to  beget 
and  maintain  in  us  (that  which  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  all 
goodness)  sincerity :  sincerity  in  all  kinds,  in  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  To  keep  us  from  harboring  in  our  breasts 
such  thoughts,  as  we  would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own  ;  from 
speaking  otherwise  than  we  mean,  than  we  intend  to  do,  than 
we  are  ready  any  where  openly  to  avow  ;  from  endeavoring  to 
seem  what  we  are  not ;  from  being  one  thing  in  our  expressions 
and  conversations  with  men  ;  another  in  our  hearts,  or  in  our 
closets :  from  acting  with  oblique  respects  to  private  interests 
or  passions,  to  human  favor  or  censure;  (in  matters,  I  mean, 
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where  duty  doth  intervene,  and  w  here -pure  conscience  ought 
to  guide  and  govern  us;)  from  making  professions  and  ostenta- 
tions, (void  of  substance,  of  truth,  of  knowlege,  of  good  pur- 
pose,) great  semblances  of  peculiar  sanctimony,  integrity,  scru- 
pulosity, spirituality,  refinedness,  like  those  pharisees  so  often 
therefore  taxed  in  the  gospel ;  as  also  from  palliating,  as  those 
men  did,  designs  of  ambition,  avarice,  envy,  animosity,  revenge, 
perverse  humor,  with  pretences  of  zeal  and  conscience.  We 
should  indeed  strive  to  be  good  (and  that  in  all  real  strictness, 
aiming  at  utmost  perfection)  in  outward  act  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  heart  and  reality,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  example 
of  men,  ('  providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ;')  but 
we  must  not  shine  with  a  false  lustre,  nor  care  to  seem  better 
than  we  are,  nor  intend  to  serve  ourselves  in  seeming  to  serve 
God;  bartering  spiritual  commodities  for  our  own  glory  or 
gain.  For  since  the  day  approaches  when  '  God  will  judge 
(ra  KpvirTu  avdpwirwv)  the  things  men  do  so  studiously  conceal ;' 
when  *God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil ;'  since 
'  we  must  all  appear  (or  rather  be  all  made  apparent,  be  mani- 
fested and  discovered)  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ :'  since  '  there 
is  nothing  covered,  which  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor  hid,  that 
shall  not  be  known  ;  so  that  whatever  is  spoken  in  the  ear  in 
closets  shall  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops  :'  since  at  length, 
and  that  within  a  very  short  time,  (no  man  knows  how  soon,) 
the  whispers  of  every  mouth  (the  closest  murmurs  of  detraction, 
slander,  and  sycophantry)  shall  become  audible  to  every  ear ; 
the  abstrusest  thoughts  of  all  hearts  (the  closest  malice  and 
envy)  shall  be  disclosed  in  the  most  public  theatre  before  innu- 
merable spectators ;  the  truth  of  all  pretences  shall  be  tho- 
roughly examined  ;  the  just  merit  of  every  person  and  every 
cause  shall  with  a  most  exact  scrutiny  be  scanned  openly  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world  ;  to  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  juggle  and 
baffle  for  a  time  ;  for  a  few  days  (perhaps  for  a  few  minutes) 
to  abuse  or  to  amuse  those  about  us  with  crafty  dissimulation 
or  deceit  ?  Is  it  worth  the  pains  to  devise  plausible  shifts, 
which  shall  instantly,  we  know,  be  detected  and  defeated  ;  to 
bedaub  foul  designs  with  a  fair  varnish,  which  death  will  pre- 
sently wipe  oft";  to  be  dark  and  cloudy  in  our  proceedings, 
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whenas  a  clear -day  (that  will  certainly  dispel  all  darkness  and 
scatter  all  mists)  is  breaking  in  on  us;  to  make  vizors  for  our 
faces,  and  cloaks  for  our  actions,  whenas  we  must  very  shortly 
be  exposed,  perfectly  naked  and  undisguised,  in  our  true  colors, 
to  the  general  view  of  angels  and  men  ?  Heaven  sees  at  pre- 
sent what  we  think  and  do,  and  our  conscience  cannot  be 
wholly  ignorant  or  insensible  ;  nor  can  earth  itself  be  long  un- 
acquainted therewith.  Is  it  not  much  better,  and  more  easy 
(since  it  requires  no  pains  or  study)  to  act  ourselves,  than  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  other  unbeseeming  and  undue  parts  ; 
to  be  upright  in  our  intentions,  consistent  in  our  discourses, 
plain  in  our  dealings,  following  the  single  and  uniform  guidance 
of  our  reason  and  conscience,  than  to  shuffle  and  shift,  wander- 
ing after  the  various,  uncertain,  and  inconstant  opinions  or 
humors  of  men  ?  What  matter  is  it  what  clothes  wc  wear,  what 
garb  we  appear  in,  during  this  posture  of  travel  and  sojourning 
here ;  what  for  the  present  we  go  for  ;  how  men  esteem  us, 
what  they  think  of  our  actions?  St.  Paul  at  least  did  not  much 
stand  on  it ;  for,  '  with  me,'  said  he,  '  it  is  a  very  small  thing 
(e\d)(«oToi',  the  least  thing  that  can  come  under  consideration) 
to  bejudged  of  you,  or  of  human  day,'  (that  is,  of  this  present 
transitory,  fallible,  reversible  judgment  of  men.)  If  we  mean 
well  and  do  righteously,  our  conscience  will  at  present  satisfy 
us,  and  the  divine  (unerring  and  impartial)  sentence  will  here- 
after acquit  us;  no  unjust  or  uncharitable  censure  shall  preju- 
dice us  :  if  we  entertain  base  designs,  and  deal  unrighteously, 
as  our  conscience  will  accuse  and  vex  us  here,  so  God  will 
shortly  condemn  and  punish  us  ;  neither  shall  the  most  favor- 
able conceit  of  men  stand  us  in  stead.  '  Every  man's  work 
shall  become  manifest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it ;  because  it 
shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  (that  is,  a  severe  and 
strict  inquiry)  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.' 
I  cannot  insist  more  on  this  point ;  I  shall  only  say  that,  con- 
sidering the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  our  present  state,  the 
greatest  simplicity  may  justly  be  deemed  the  truest  wisdom; 
that  who  deceives  others,  doth  cozen  himself  most ;  that  the 
deepest  policy,  used  to  compass  or  to  conceal  bad  designs,  will 
in  the  end  appear  the  most  downright  folly. 

I  might  add  to  the  precedent  discourses,  that  philosophy  itself 
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hath  commended  this  consideration  as  a  proper  and  powerful  in- 
strument of  virtue,  reckoning  the  practice  thereof  a  main  part 
of  wisdom;  the  greatest  proficient  therein  in  common  esteem, 
Socrates,  having  defined  philosophy,  or  the  study  of  wisdom,  to 
be  nothing  else  but  /jeXerr?  davarov,  '  the  study  of  death  ;'  inti- 
mating also,  (in  Plato's  Pha?don,)  that  this  study,  the  medita- 
tion of  death,  and  preparation  of  his  mind  to  leave  this  world, 
had  been  the  constant  and  chief  employment  of  his  life  ;  that 
likewise,  according  to  experience,  nothing  more  avails  to  render 
the  minds  of  men  sober  and  well  composed,  than  such  spec- 
tacles of  mortality,  as  do  impress  this  consideration  on  ,  them. 
For  whom  doth  not  the  sight  of  a  coffin,  or  of  a  grave  gaping  to 
receive  a  friend,  perhaps,  or  an  ancient  acquaintance  ;  however 
a  man  in  nature  and  state  altogether  like  ourselves ;  of  the 
mournful  looks  and  habits,  of  all  the  sad  pomps  and  solemni- 
ties attending  man  unto  his  long  home,  by  minding  him  of  his 
own  frail  condition,  affect  with  some  serious,  some  honest,  some 
wise  thoughts  ?  And  if  we  be  reasonable  men,  we  may  every 
day  supply  the  need  of  such  occasions,  by  representing  to  our- 
selves the  necessity  of  our  soon  returning  to  the  dust ;  dressing 
in  thought  our  own  hearses,  and  celebrating  our  own  funerals; 
by  living  under  the  continual  apprehension  and  sense  of  our 
transitory  and  uncertain  condition  ;  dying  daily,  or  becoming 
already  dead  unto  this  world.  The  doing  which  effectually 
being  the  gift  of  God,  and  an  especial  work  of  his  grace,  let  us 
of  him  humbly  implore  it,  saying  after  the  holy  prophet,  '  Lord, 
so  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom.'  Amen. 
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PSALM   CXIX. — VERSE  60. 

This  excellent  psalm  contains  manifold  reflexions  on  the  na- 
ture, properties,  adjuncts,  and  effects  of  God's  law,  &c.  Among 
them  that  selected  for  the  subject  of  this  discourse  implies  an 
excellent  rule  of  practice,  authorised  by  the  psalmist's  exam- 
ple, that  we  should  speedily,  without  procrastination,  apply 
ourselves  to  the  observance  of  God's  commandments. 

It  is  indeed  a  common  practice  of  men  that  are  engaged  in 
bad  courses,  to  adjourn  their  reformation  to  a  future  time,  still 
sinning,  and  still  promising  themselves  to  repent,  &e. :  but  how 
dangerous,  fallacious,  and  mischievous  such  a  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding is,  how  much  more  advisable  it  is  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple propounded  to  us  in  the  text,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  the  observance  of  God's  com- 
mandments, from  an  habitual  habit  of  mind  and  tenor  of  prac- 
tice, is  our  indispensable  duty,  the  only  way  to  happiness,  and 
the  necessary  condition  of  our  attaining  salvation.  If  thou  wilt 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.  Again,  disobedience 
is  the  certain  road  to  perdition  ;  that  which  involves  us  in 
guilt  and  condemnation.  The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  God's 
sight ;  he  hateth  all  the  workers  of  iniquity,  fyc.  In  other 
cases  common  sense  prompts  men  to  proceed  otherwise  :  for 
who,  having  rendered  one  his  enemy,  that  far  overmatches  him, 
and  at  whose  mercy  he  stands,  will  not  speedily  sue  to  be  re- 
conciled ?  Who,  being  seized  by  a  pernicious  disease,  will  not 
haste  to  seek  a  cure  ?  This  point  enlarged  on. 
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2.  We  may  consider,  that,  in  order  to  our  final  welfare,  we 
have  much  work  to  dispatch,  which  requires  not  only  earnest 
care  and  painful  industry,  but  competent  time ;  which,  if  we 
do  not  presently  fall  on,  may  be  wanting,  and  so  our  work  be 
left  uudone  or  imperfect.  Virtue  is  not  like  a  mushroom, 
which  springs  up  in  one  night  when  we  are  asleep  or  regard  it 
not ;  but  a  delicate  plant,  that  grows  slowly  and  tenderly, 
needing  much  pains  in  its  cultivation,  &c.  Neither  is  vice  a 
spirit  that  will  be  conjured  down  by  a  charm,  or  an  adversary 
that  can  be  knocked  down  by  a  blow.  If  therefore  we  mean 
to  be  good,  or  to  be  happy,  Ave  should  not  lose  time  ;  but  be  up 
presently  at  our  great  task,  snatching  all  occasions,  and  em- 
bracing all  means  of  reforming  our  hearts  and  lives. 

3.  We  may  consider  that  no  future  time  which  we  can  fix 
on  will  be  more  convenient  than  the  present  is,  for  that  pur- 
pose. Let  us  pitch  on  what  time  we  please,  we  shall  be  as 
unwilling  and  unfit  to  begin  as  we  are  now  ;  shall  find  in  our- 
selves the  same  indispositions,  the  same  listlessness,  the  same 
aversion  to  reformation  :  there  will  occur  the  like  hardships  to 
deter,  and  the  like  pleasures  to  allure  us  from  our  duty  :  this 
topic  enlarged  on. 

4.  We  may  consider,  that,  the  more  we  defer  it,  the  more 
difficult  and  painful  our  task  must  needs  prove:  every  day 
will  add  to  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  diminish  our  abi- 
lity to  perform  it.  Sin  is  never  at  a  stay  ;  if  we  do  not  re- 
treat from  it,  we  shall  advance  in  it;  and  the  farther  we  go  on, 
the  more  we  shall  have  to  come  back.  Vice,  as  it  grows  in 
age,  so  it  improves  in  stature  and  strength  :  by  continuance  in 
it,  the  chief  means,  afforded  by  nature  or  by  grace,  of  restraining 
it,  are  either  cut  oft",  or  enervated  and  rendered  ineffectual. 
State  of  conscience  in  him  who  commences,  and  in  him  who 
has  run  the  course  of  sin,  described. 

5.  We  may  consider  that  by  delaying  to  amend  our  lives, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  do  it :  it  may  be  so  in  the  nature  of  the 
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thing;  it  may  be  so  by  the  will  of  God.  It  may  become  na- 
turally impossible;  for  vice,  by  custom,  may  pass  into  nature, 
and  prove  as  congenial  as  if  it  were  born  with  us  :  this  point 
enlarged  on  :  it  may  become  so  by  God's  will ;  for  to  an  ef- 
fectual repentance  the  succor  of  divine  grace  is  necessary ;  but 
that  is  arbitrarily  dispensed ;  and  to  such  as  have  abused,  or 
will  not  treat  it  well,  the  spirit  shall  not  be  imparted  :  this 
point  also  enlarged  on.  We  should  therefore  do  well  if  we 
seriously  regarded  the  Apostle's  admonition  ;  Exhort  one  ano- 
ther to-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day ;  lest  any  of  you  be  har- 
dened by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin. 

G.  We  should  consider  that  we  are  mortal  and  frail ;  and 
therefore  any  designs  of  future  reformation  may  be  cut  off  or 
intercepted  by  death.  You  say,  you  will  repent  to-morrow ; 
but  are  you  sure  you  will  have  a  morrow  to  repent  in  ?  Have 
you  an  hour  in  hand,  or  a  minute  at  your  disposal  ?  This  sub- 
ject dilated  on.  Conclusion. 
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THE  DANGER  AND  MISCHIEF  OF  DELAYING 
REPENTANCE. 

PSALM  CXIX. — VERSE  60. 

I  made  haste,  and  delayed  not  to  keep  tby  commandments. 

This  Psalm  (uo  less  excellent  in  virtue,  than  large  in  bulk) 
containeth  manifold  reflexions  on  the  nature,  the  properties, 
the  adjuncts  and  effects  of  God's  law  ;  many  sprightly  ejacula- 
tions about  it,  (conceived  in  different  forms  of  speech ;  some  in 
way  of  petition,  some  of  thanksgiving,  some  of  resolution,  some 
of  assertion  or  aphorism  ;)  many  useful  directions,  many  zealous 
exhortations  to  the  observance  of  it ;  the  which  are  not  ranged 
in  any  strict  order,  but  (like  a  variety  of  fair  flowers  and  whole- 
some herbs  in  a  wide  field)  do  with  a  grateful  confusion  lie  dis- 
persed, as  they  freely  did  spring  up  in  the  heart,  or  were  sug- 
gested by  the  devout  spirit  of  him  who  indited  the  psalm  ; 
whence  no  coherence  of  sentences  being  designed,  we  may  con- 
sider any  one  of  them  absolutely,  or  singly  by  itself. 

Among  them,  that  which  I  have  picked  out  for  the  subject 
of  my  discourse  implieth  an  excellent  rule  of  practice,  au- 
thorised by  the  psalmist's  example  :  it  is  propounded  in  way 
of  devotion  or  immediate  address  to  God;  unto  whose  infallible 
knowlege  his  conscience  maketh  an  appeal  concerning  his  practice ; 
not  as  boasting  thereof,  but  as  praising  God  for  it,  unto  whose 
gracious  instruction  and  succor  he  frequently  doth  ascribe  all 
his  performances :  but  the  manner  of  propounding  I  shall  not 
insist  on  ;  the  rule  itself  is,  that  speedily,  without  any  procras- 
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tination  or  delay,  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  the  observance 
of  God's  commandments ;  the  practice  of  which  rule  it  shall  be 
my  endeavor  to  recommend  and  press. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  men  that  are  engaged  in  bad 
courses,  which  their  own  conscience  discerneth  and  disap- 
proveth,  to  adjourn  the  reformation  of  their  lives  to  a  farther 
time,  so  indulging  themselves  in  the  present  commission  of  sin, 
that  yet  they  would  seem  to  purpose  and  promise  themselves 
hereafter  to  repent  and  take  up  :  few  resolve  to  persist  finally 
in  an  evil  way,  or  despair  of  being  one  day  reclaimed  ;  but  im- 
mediately and  effectually  to  set  on  it,  many  deem  unseasonable 
or  needless;  it  will,  they  presume,  be  soon  enough  to  begin 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  a  month  or  a  year  hence,  when  they 
shall  find  more  commodious  opportunity,  or  shall  prove  better 
disposed  thereto  :  in  the  mean  time  with  Solomon's  sluggard, 
'  Yet,'  say  they,  '  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding 
of  the  hands  :'  let  us  but  neglect  this  duty,  let  us  but  satisfy 
this  appetite,  let  us  but  enjoy  this  bout  of  pleasure  ;  hereafter, 
God  willing,  we  mean  to  be  more  careful,  we  hope  that  we 
shall  become  more  sober:  so  like  bad  debtors,  when  our  con- 
science dunneth  us,  we  always  mean,  we  always  promise  to 
pay  ;  if  she  will  stay  awhile,  she  shall,  we  tell  her,  be  satisfied  ; 
or  like  vain  spendthrifts,  we  see  our  estate  fly,  yet  presume  that 
it  will  hold  out,  and  at  length  we  shall  reserve  enough  for  our 
use.  Ets  avpiov  ra  oirovbrua,  '  Let  serious  business  stay  till  the 
morrow,'  was  a  saying  that  cost  dear  to  him  who  said  it ;  yet 
we  in  our  greatest  concerns  follow  him. 

But  how  fallacious,  how  dangerous,  and  how  mischiev- 
ous this  manner  of  proceeding  is  ;  how  much  better  and  more 
advisable  it  is,  after  the  example  propounded  in  our  text, 
speedily  to  betake  ourselves  unto  the  discharge  of  our  debt 
and  duty  to  God,  the  following  considerations  will  plainly 
declare. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  the  observance  of  God's  command- 
ments (an  observance  of  them  proceeding  from  an  habitual  dis- 
position of  mind,  in  a  constant  tenor  of  practice)  is  our  indis- 
pensable duty,  our  main  concernment,  our  only  way  to  happi- 
ness ;  the  necessary  condition  of  our  attaining  salvation  ;  that 
alone  which  can  procure  God's  love  and  favor  toward  us;  that 
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unto  which  all  real  blessings  here,  and  all  bliss  hereafter,  are 
inseparably  annexed  :  '  Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments, 
for  this  is  the  whole  of  man;'  (the  whole  duty,  the  whole  design, 
the  whole  perfection,  the  sum  of  our  wisdom,  and  our  happi- 
ness.) •  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments  :' 
1  The  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness  ;  his  countenance 
doth  behold  the  upright :'  '  God  will  render  to  every  roan  ac- 
cording to  his  works  :'  these  are  oracles  indubitably  clear  and 
infallibly  certain  ;  these  are  immovable  terms  of  justice  be- 
tween God  and  man,  which  never  will,  never  can  be  relaxed  ; 
being  grounded  on  the  immutable  nature  of  God,  and  eternal 
reason  of  things  :  if  God  had  not  decreed,  if  he  had  not  said 
these  things,  they  would  yet  assuredly  be  true ;  for  it  is  a  foul 
contradiction  to  reason,  that  a  man  ever  should  please  God 
without  obeying  him  ;  it  is  a  gross  absurdity  in  nature  that  a 
man  should  be  happy  without  being  good ;  wherefore  all  the 
wit  in  the  world  cannot  devise  a  way,  all  the  authority  on  earth 
(yea,  I  dare  say,  even  in  heaven  itself)  cannot  establish  a  condition, 
beside  faithful  observance  of  God's  law,  that  can  save,  or  make 
us  happy  ;  from  it  there  can  be  no  valid  dispensation,  without 
it  there  can  be  no  effectual  absolution,  for  it  there  can  be  no  ac- 
ceptable commutation  ;  nor,  in  defect  thereof,  will  any  faith, 
any  profession,  any  trick  or  pretence  whatever,  avail  or  signify 
any  thing  :  whatever  expedient  to  supply  its  room  superstition, 
mistake,  craft,  or  presumption  may  recommend,  we  shall,  re- 
lying thereon,  be  certainly  deluded.  If  therefore  we  mean  to 
be  saved,  (and  are  we  so  wild  as  not  to  mean  it  ?)  if  we  do  not 
renounce  felicity,  (and  do  we  not  then  renounce  our  wits?)  to 
become  virtuous,  to  proceed  in  a  course  of  obedience,  is  a  work 
that  necessarily  must  be  performed  :  and  why  then  should  we 
not  instantly  undertake  it?  wherefore  do  we  demur  or  stick  at 
it  ?  how  can  we  at  all  rest  quiet,  while  an  affair  of  so  vast  im- 
portance lieth  on  our  hands,  or  until  our  mind  be  freed  of  all 
uncertainty  and  suspense  about  it  ?  Were  a  probable  way  sug- 
gested to  us  of  acquiring  great  wealth,  honor,  or  pleasure, 
should  we  not  quickly  run  about  it  ?  could  we  contentedly 
sleep  till  we  had  brought  the  business  to  isure  or  hopeful  issue? 
and  why  with  less  expedition  or  urgency  should  we  pursue  the 
certain  means  of  our  present  security  and  comfort,  of  our  final 
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salvation  and  happiness?  In  doing  so,  are  we  not  strangely 
inconsistent  with  ourselves  ? 

Again,  disobedience  is  the  certain  road  to  perdition  ;  that 
which  involveth  us  in  guilt  and  condemnation,  that  which  pro- 
voketh  God's  wrath  and  hatred  against  us,  that  which  assuredly 
will  throw  us  into  a  state  of  eternal  sorrow  and  wretchedness  : 
'  The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  God's  sight ;  he  hateth  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  :'  '  If  ye  do  not  repent,  ye  shall  perish  :' 
'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that 
forget  God  :'  '  The  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God:'  '  The  wicked  shall  go  into  everlasting  punishment:' 
these  are  denunciations  no  less  sure  than  severe,  from  that 
mouth,  which  is  never  opened  in  vain  ;  from  the  execution 
whereof  there  can  be  no  shelter  or  refuge.  And  what  wise 
man,  what  man  in  his  right  senses,  would  for  one  minute 
stand  obnoxious  to  them  ?  Who,  that  anywise  tendereth  his 
own  welfare,  would  move  one  step  forward  in  so  perilous  and 
destructive  a  course  ?  the  farther  in  which  he  proceedeth,  the 
more  he  discosteth  from  happiness,  the  nearer  he  approacheth 
to  ruin. 

In  other  cases  common  sense  prompteth  men  to  proceed 
otherwise  ;  for  who,  having  rendered  one  his  enemy,  that  far 
overmatcheth  him,  and  at  whose  mercy  he  standeth,  will  not 
instantly  sue  to  be  reconciled?  Who,  being  seized  by  a  perni- 
cious disease,  will  not  haste  to  seek  a  cure?  Who, being  fallen 
into  the  jaws  of  a  terrible  danger,  will  not  nimbly  leap  out 
thence  ?  And  such  plainly  is  our  case  :  while  we  persist  in  sin, 
we  live  in  enmity  and  defiance  with  the  Almighty,  who  can  at 
his  pleasure  crush  us;  we  lie  under  a  fatal  plague,  which,  if 
we  do  not  seasonably  repent,  will  certainly  destroy  us ;  we 
incur  the  most  dreadful  of  all  hazards,  abiding  in  the  confines 
of  death  and  destruction  ;  God  frowning  at  us,  guilt  holding  us, 
hell  gaping  for  us :  every  sinner  is,  according  to  the  wise  man's 
expression,  '  as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as 
he  that  lieth  on  the  top  of  a  mast.'  And  he  that  is  in  such  a 
case,  is  he  not  mad  or  senseless,  if  he  will  not  forthwith  labor  to 
swim  out  thence,  or  make  all  speed  to  get  down  into  a  safer 
place  ?  Can  any  man  with  comfort  lodge  in  a  condition  so 
dismally  ticklish? 
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2.  We  may  consider  that,  in  order  to  our  final  welfare,  we 
have  much  work  to  dispatch,  the  which  requireth  as  earnest 
care  and  painful  industry,  so  a  competent  long  time;  which,  if 
we  do  not  presently  fall  on,  may  be  wanting,  and  thence  our 
work  be  left  undone,  or  imperfect.  To  conquer  and  correct 
bad  inclinations,  to  render  our  sensual  appetites  obsequious  to 
reason,  to  compose  our  passions  into  a  right  and  steady  order,  to 
cleanse  our  souls  from  vanity,  from  perverseness,  from  sloth, 
from  all  vicious  distempers,  and  in  their  room  to  implant  firm 
habits  of  virtue ;  to  get  a  clear  knowlege  of  our  duty,  with  a 
ready  disposition  to  perform  it ;  in  fine,  to  season  our  minds 
with  holy  affections,  qualifying  us  for  the  presence  of  God, 
and  conversation  with  the  blessed  spirits  above  ;  these  are 
things  that  must  be  done,  but  cannot  be  done  in  a  trice  ;  it  is 
not  dictum  factum,  as  soon  done  as  said  ;  but  viropoin)  epyov 
ayadov,  '  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,'  is  needful  to 
achieve  it;  for  it  no  time  can  be  redundant;  the  longest  life 
can  hardly  be  sufficient :  '  Art  is  long,  and  life  is  short,'  may 
be  an  aphorism  in  divinity  as  well  as  in  physic  ;  the  art  of 
living  well,  of  preserving  our  soul's  health,  and  curing  its  dis- 
tempers, requireth  no  less  time  to  compass  it  than  any  other 
art  or  science. 

Virtue  is  not  a  mushroom,  that  springeth  up  of  itself  in  one 
night,  when  we  are  asleep,  or  regard  it  not;  but  a  delicate 
plant,  that  groweth  slowly  and  tenderly,  needing  much  pains 
to  cultivate  it,  much  care  to  guard  it,  much  time  to  mature  it, 
in  our  untoward  soil,  in  this  world's  unkindly  weather:  happi- 
ness is  a  thing  too  precious  to  be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate ; 
heaven  is  too  high  to  be  come  at  without  much  climbing;  the 
crown  of  bliss  is  a  prize  too  noble  to  be  won  without  a  long 
and  a  tough  conflict.  Neither  is  vice  a  spirit,  that  will  be 
conjured  down  by  a  charm,  or  witli  a  presto  driven  away;  it  is 
not  an  adversary,  that  can  be  knocked  down  at  a  blow,  or  dis- 
patched with  a  stab.  Whoever  shall  pretend  that  at  any  time, 
easily,  with  a  celerity,  by  a  kind  of  legerdemain,  or  by  any 
mysterious  knack,  a  man  may  be  settled  in  virtue,  or  converted 
from  vice,  common  experience  abundantly  will  confute  him  • 
which  showeth  that  a  habit  otherwise  (setting  miracles  aside) 
cannot  be  produced  or  destroyed,  than  by  a  constant  exercise 
BAR.  VOL.  III.  r 
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of  acts  suitable  or  opposite  thereto  ;  and  that  such  acts  cannot 
be  exercised  without  voiding  all  impediments,  and  framing  all 
principles  of  action,  (such  as  temper  of  body,  judgment  of  mind, 
influence  of  custom,)  to  a  compliance;  that  who  by  temper  is 
peevish  or  choleric,  cannot,  without  mastering  that  temper, 
become  patient  or  meek  ;  that  who  from  vain  opinions  is  proud, 
cannot,  without  considering  away  those  opinions,  prove  hum- 
ble ;  that  who  by  custom  is  grown  intemperate,  cannot,  without 
weaning  himself  from  that  custom,  come  to  be  sober ;  that  who, 
from  the  concurrence  of  a  sorry  nature,  fond  conceits,  mean 
breeding,  and  scurvy  usage,  is  covetous,  cannot,  without  drain- 
ing all  those  sources  of  his  fault,  be  turned  into  liberal.  The 
change  of  our  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  alterations  in  nature, 
which  cannot  be  compassed  in  any  way,  or  within  any  time  we 
please  ;  but  it  must  proceed  on  leisurely  and  regularly,  in  such 
order,  by  such  steps,  as  the  nature  of  things  doth  permit ;  it 
must  be  wrought  by  a  resolute  and  laborious  perseverance  ;  by 
a  watchful  application  of  mind,  in  voiding  prejudices,  in  wait- 
ing for  advantages,  in  attending  to  all  we  do ;  by  forcible 
wresting  our  nature  from  its  bent,  and  swimming  against  the 
current  of  impetuous  desires;  by  a  patient  disentangling  our- 
selves from  practices  most  agreeable  and  familiar  to  us ;  by  a 
wary  fencing  with  temptations,  by  long  struggling  with  mani- 
fold oppositions  and  difficulties ;  whence  the  holy  Scripture 
termeth  our  practice  a  warfare,  wherein  we  are  to  fight  many 
a  bloody  battle  with  most  redoubtable  foes;  a  combat  which 
m,ust  be  managed  with  our  best  skill  and  utmost  might ;  a  race 
which  we  must  pass  through  with  incessant  activity  and  swift- 
ness. 

If  therefore  we  mean  to  be  good  or  to  be  happy,  it  behoveth 
us  to  lose  no  time ;  to  be  presently  up  at  our  great  task ;  to 
snatch  all  occasions,  to  embrace  all  means  incident  of  reforming 
our  hearts  and  lives.  As  those,  who  have  a  long  journey  to  go, 
do  take  care  to  set  out  early,  and  in  their  way  make  good 
speed,  lest  the  night  overtake  them  before  they  reach  their 
home;  so  it  being  a  great  way  from  hence  to  heaven,  seeing 
we  must  pass  over  so  many  obstacles,  through  so  many  paths  of 
duty,  before  we  arrive  thither,  it  is  expedient  to  set  forward  as 
soon  as  can  be,  and  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  ;  the  longer 
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we  stay,  the  more  time  we  shall  need,  and  the  less  we  shall 
have. 

3.  We  may  consider  that  no  future  time  which  we  can  fix 
on  will  be  more  convenient  than  the  present  is  for  our  refor- 
mation. Let  us  pitch  on  what  time  we  please,  we  shall  be  as 
unwilling-  and  unfit  to  begin  as  we  are  now  ;  we  shall  find  in 
ourselves  the  same  indispositions,  the  same  averseness,  or  the 
same  listlessness  toward  it,  as  now:  there  will  occur  the  like 
hardships  to  deter  us,  and  the  like  pleasures  to  allure  us  from 

i  our  duty ;  objects  will  then  be  as  present,  and  will  strike  as 
smartly  on  our  senses;  the  case  will  appear  just  the  same,  and 
the  same  pretences  for  delay  will  obtrude  themselves ;  so  that 
i  we  shall  be  as  apt  then  as  now  to  prorogue  the  business.  We 
shall  say  then,  to-morrow  I  will  mend  ;  and  when  that  morrow 
cometh,  it  will  be  still  to-morrow,  and  so  the  morrow  will 
prove  endless.  If,  like  the  simple  rustic,  (who  staid  by  the 
river-side  waiting  till  it  had  done  running,  so  that  he  might 
pass  dry-foot  over  the  channel,)  we  do  conceit  that  the  sources 
of  sin  (bad  inclinations  within,  and  strong  temptations  abroad) 
I  will  of  themselves  be  spent,  or  fail,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
l  deluded.  If  ever  we  come  to  take  up,  we  must  have  a  begin- 
I  ning  with  some  difficulty  and  trouble  ;  we  must  courageously 
break  through  the  present  will  all  its  enchantments  ;  we  must, 
undauntedly  plunge  into  the  cold  stream  ;  we  must  rouse  our- 
selves from  our  bed  of  sloth  ;  we  must  shake  off  that  brutish 
improvidence,  which  detaineth  us;  and  why  should  we  not 
assay  it  now  ?  There  is  the  same  reason  now  that  ever  we  can 
have;  yea,  far  more  reason  now;  for  if  that  we  now  begin, 
hereafter  at  any  determinate  time,  some  of  the  work  will  be 
done,  what  remaineth  will  be  shorter  and  easier  to  us.  Nay, 
farther, 

4.  We  may  consider  that  the  more  we  defer,  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  painful  our  work  must  needs  prove  ;  every  day  will 
both  enlarge  our  task  and  diminish  our  ability  to  perform  it. 
Sin  is  never  at  a  stay  ;  if  we  do  not  retreat  from  it,  we  shall 
advance  in  it ;  and  the  farther  on  we  go,  the  more  we  have  to 
come  back  ;  every  step  we  take  forward  (even  before  we  can 
return  hither,  into  the  state  wherein  we  are  at  present)  must  be 
repeated  ;  all  the  web  we  spin  must  be  unravelled  ;  we  must 
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vomit  up  all  we  take  in  :  which  to  do  we  shall  find  very  tedious 
and  grievous. 

Vice,  as  it  groweth  in  age,  so  it  improveth  in  stature  and 
strength;  from  a  puny  child  it  soon  waxeth  a  lusty  stripling, 
then  riseth  to  be  a  sturdy  man,  and  after  a  while  becometh  a 
massy  giant,  whom  we  shall  scarce  dare  to  encounter,  whom  we 
shall  be  very  hardly  able  to  vanquish  ;  especially  seeing  that 
as  it  groweth  taller  and  stouter,  so  we  shall  dwindle  and  prove 
more  impotent ;  for  it  feedeth  on  our  vitals,  and  thriveth  by  our 
decay  ;  it  waxeth  mighty  by  stripping  us  of  our  best  forces,  by 
enfeebling  our  reason,  by  perverting  our  will,  by  corrupting  our 
temper,  by  debasing  our  courage,  by  seducing  all  our  appetites 
and  passions  to  a  treacherous  compliance  with  itself :  every 
day  our  mind  groweth  more  blind,  our  will  more  resty,  our 
spirit  more  faint,  our  appetites  more  fierce,  our  passions  more 
headstrong  and  untameable ;  the  power  and  empire  of  sin  do 
strangely  by  degrees  encroach,  and  continually  get  ground  on 
us,  till  it  hath  quite  subdued  and  enthralled  us.  First,  we 
learn  to  bear  it ;  then  we  come  to  like  it ;  by  and  bye  we  con- 
tract a  friendship  with  it ;  then  we  dote  on  it ;  at  last  we  be- 
come enslaved  to  it  in  a  bondage,  which  we  shall  hardly  be 
able,  or  willing  to  shake  off ;  when  not  only  our  necks 
are  fitted  to  the  yoke,  our  hands  are  manacled,  and  our  feet 
shackled  thereby  ;  but  our  heads  and  hearts  do  conspire  in 
a  base  submission  thereto;  when  vice  hath  made  such  impres- 
sion on  us,  when  this  pernicious  weed  hath  taken  so  deep  root 
in  our  mind,  will,  and  affections,  it  will  demand  an  extremely 
toilsome  labor  to  extirpate  it. 

Indeed,  by  continuance  in  sin,  the  chief  means  (afforded  by 
nature,  or  by  grace)  of  restraining  or  reducing  us  from  it,  are 
either  cut  oft",  or  enervated  and  rendered  ineffectual. 

Natural  modesty,  while  it  lasteth,  is  a  curb  from  doing  ill ; 
men  in  their  first  deflexions  from  virtue  are  bashful  and  shy; 
out  of  regard  to  other  men's  opinion,  and  tenderness  of  their 
own  honor,  they  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  transgress  plain  rules 
of  duty  :  but  in  process,  this  disposition  weareth  out ;  by  little 
and  little  they  arrive  to  that  character  of  the  degenerate  Jews, 
whom  the  prophets  call  '  impudent  children,'  having  '  a  brow 
of  brass,'  and  '  faces  harder  than  a  rock  ;'  so  that  they  commit 
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sin  with  open  face,  and  in  broad  day,  without  any  mask,  with- 
out a  blush ;  they  despise  their  own  reputation,  and  defy  all 
censure  of  others;  they  outface  and  outbrave  the  world,  till  at 
length,  with  prodigious  insolence,  they  come  to  boast  of  wick- 
edness, and  '  glory  in  their  shame,'  as  an  instance  of  high  cou- 
rage and  special  gallantry. 

Conscience  is  a  check  to  beginners  in  sin,  reclaiming  them 
from  it,  and  rating  them  for  it :  but  this  in  long  standers  be- 
coineth  useless,  either  failing  to  discharge  its  office,  or  assaying 
it  to  no  purpose;  having  often  been  slighted,  it  will  be  weary 
of  chiding ;  or,  if  it  be  not  wholly  dumb,  we  shall  be  deaf  to 
its  reproof:  as  those,  who  live  by  cataracts  or  downfalls  of 
water,  are,  by  continual  noise,  so  deafened,  as  not  to  hear  or 
mind  it ;  so  shall  we  in  time  grow  senseless,  not  regarding  the 
loudest  peals  and  rattlings  of  our  conscience. 

The  heart  of  a  raw  novice  in  impiety  is  somewhat  tender  and 
soft,  so  that  remorse  can  pierce  and  sting  it;  his  neck  is  yield- 
ing and  sensible,  so  that  the  yoke  of  sin  doth  gall  it:  but  in 
stout  proficients  the  heart  becometh  hard  and  stony,  the  neck 
stiff  and  brawny  ;  ('  an  iron  sinew,'  as  the  prophet  termeth  it ;) 
so  that  they  do  not  feel  or  resent  any  thing  ;  but  are  like 
those,  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaketh,  ontves  airriXyTjKOTes,  who 
'  being  past  feeling'  all  sorrow  or  smart,  '  have  given  themselves 
over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  gree- 
diness.' 

When  first  we  nibble  at  the  bait,  or  enter  into  bad  courses, 
our  reason  doth  contest  and  remonstrate  against  it,  faithfully 
representing  to  us  the  folly,  the  ugliness,  the  baseness,  the  ma- 
nifold ill  consequences  of  sinning;  but  that,  by  continuance,  is 
muffled,  so  as  not  to  discern,  or  muzzled,  so  as  not  to  declare  ; 
yea,  often  is  so  debauched  as  to  excuse,  to  avow,  and  main- 
tain, yea,  to  applaud  and  extol  our  miscarriages. 

For  a  time  a  man  retaineth  some  courage,  and  a  hope  that 
he  may  repent ;  but  progress  in  sin  dispiriteth  and  casteth  into 
despair,  whether  God  be  placable,  whether  himself  be  corri- 
gible :  an  apprehension  concerning  the  length  of  the  way,  or 
the  difficulty  of  the  work,  discourageth  ;  and  despondency  ren- 
dereth  him  heartless  and  careless  to  attempt  it.  There  is  no 
man  that  hath  heard  of  God,  who  hath  not  at  first  some  dread 
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of  offending  him,  and  some  dissatisfaction  in  transgressing  his 
will  ;  it  appearing  to  his  mind,  not  yet  utterly  blinded  and  de- 
praved, a  desperate  thing  to  brave  his  irresistible  power,  an 
absurd  thing  to  thwart  his  infallible  wisdom,  a  detestable  thing 
to  abuse  his  immense  goodness  :  but  obstinacy  in  sin  doth 
quash  this  conscientious  awe  ;  so  that  at  length  '  God  is  not  in 
all  his  thoughts,'  '  the  fear  of  God  is  not  before  his  eyes  ;'  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty  seemeth  a  bugbear,  the  fiercest  menaces 
of  religion  sound  but  as  rattles  to  him. 

As  for  the  gentle  whispers  and  touches  of  divine  grace,  the 
monitory  dispensations  of  Providence,  the  good  advices  and 
wholesome  reproofs  of  friends,  with  the  like  means  of  reclaim- 
ing sinners  ;  these  to  persons  '  settled  on  their  lees,'  or  fixed  in 
bad  custom,  are  but  as  gusts  of  wind  brushing  an  old  oak,  or 
as  waves  dashing  on  a  rock,  without  at  all  shaking  or  stir- 
ring it. 

Now  when  any  person  is  come  to  this  pass,  it  must  be  hugely 
difficult  to  reduce  him ;  to  retrieve  a  deflowered  modesty,  to 
quicken  a  jaded  conscience,  to  supple  a  callous  heart,  to  re- 
settle a  baffled  reason,  to  rear  a  dejected  courage,  to  recover  a 
soul  miserably  benumbed  and  broken,  to  its  former  vigor  and 
integrity,  can  be  no  easy  matter. 

The  diseases  of  our  soul,  no  less  than  those  of  our  body, 
when  once  they  are  inveterate,  they  are  become  near  incura- 
ble ;  the  longer  we  forbear  to  apply  due  remedy,  the  more  hard 
their  cure  will  prove  :  if  we  let  them  proceed  far,  we  must,  ere 
we  can  be  rid  of  them,  undergo  a  course  of  physic  very  tedious 
and  offensive  to  us ;  many  a  rough  purge,  many  a  sore  phle- 
botomy, many  an  irksome  sweat  we  must  endure.  Yea,  far- 
ther, 

5.  We  may  consider  that  by  delaying  to  amend,  to  do  it 
may  become  quite  impossible  ;  it  may  be  so  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  it  may  be  so  by  the  will  of  God :  the  thing  may  be- 
come naturally  impossible  ;  for  vice  by  custom  may  pass  into 
nature,  and  prove  so  congenial,  as  if  it  were  born  with  us;  so 
that  we  shall  propend  to  it,  as  a  stone  falleth  down,  or  as  a 
spark  flieth  upward  :  by  soaking  in  voluptuousness  we  may  be 
so  transformed  into  brutes,  by  steeping  in  malice  so  converted 
into  fiends,  that  we  necessarily  shall  act  like  creatures  of  that 
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kind,  into  which  we  are  degenerated  ;  and  then  nowise,  without 
a  downright  miracle,  are  we  capable  of  being  reformed.  '  How 
long,'  saith  Solomon,  'wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard?  when  wilt 
thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ?'  We  may  be  so  often  called  on  ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  awaken  us  when  we  are  got  into  a  spiritual 
slumber  ;  but  when  we  are  '  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'  so  that 
all  breath  of  holy  affection  is  stopped,  and  no  spiritual  pulse 
from  our  heart  doth  appear;  that  all  sense  of  duty  is  lost,  all 
appetite  to  good  doth  fail,  no  strength  or  activity  to  move  in  a 
good  course  doth  exert  itself,  that  our  good  complexion  is  dis- 
solved, and  all  our  finer  spirits  are  dissipated,  that  our  mind  is 
quite  crazed,  and  all  its  powers  are  shattered  or  spoiled  ;  when 
thus,  I  say,  we  are  spiritually  dead,  how  can  we  raise  our- 
selves, what  beneath  omnipotency  can  effect  it  ?  As  a  stick, 
when  once  it  is  dry  and  stiff,  you  may  break  it,  but  you  can 
never  bend  it  into  a  straighter  posture  ;  so  doth  the  man  become 
incorrigible,  who  is  settled  and  stiffened  in  vice.  The  stain  of 
habitual  sin  may  sink  in  so  deep,  and  so  thoroughly  tincture  all 
our  soul,  that  we  may  be  like  those  people  of  whom  the  pro- 
phet saith,  '  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?  Then  may  ye  do  good,  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil.'  Such  an  impossibility  may  arise  from  na- 
ture ;  one  greater  and  more  insuperable  may  come  from  God. 

To  an  effectual  repentance,  the  succor  of  divine  grace  is  ne- 
cessary ;  but  that  is  arbitrarily  dispensed  ;  '  the  Spirit  bloweth 
where  it  listeth  :'  yet  it  listeth  wisely,  with  regard  both  to  the 
past  behavior  and  present  capacities  of  men  ;  so  that  to  such 
who  have  abused  it,  and  to  such  who  will  not  treat  it  well,  it 
shall  not  be  imparted.  And  can  we  be  well  assured,  can  we 
reasonably  hope,  that  after  we  by  our  presumptuous  delays  have 
put  off  God,  and  dallied  with  his  grace  ;  after  that  he  long  in 
vain  '  hath  waited  to  be  gracious;'  after  that  he  hath  endured 
so  many  neglects,  and  so  many  repulses  from  us  ;  after  that  we 
frequently  have  slighted  his  open  invitations,  and  smothered 
his  kindly  motions  in  us  ;  in  short,  after  we  so  unworthily  have 
misused  his  goodness  and  patience,  that  he  farther  will  vouch- 
safe his  grace  to  us  ;  when  we  have  forfeited  it,  when  we  have 
rejected  it,  when  we  have  spurned  and  driven  it  away,  can  \v< 
hope  to  recover  it  ? 
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There  is  a  time,  a  season,  a  day,  allotted  to  us  ;  '  our  day,' 
it  is  termed,  '  a  day  of  salvation,'  '  the  season  of  our  visitation/ 
'  an  acceptable  time  ;'  wherein  God  freely  doth  exhibit  grace, 
and  presenteth  his  mercy  to  us :  if  we  let  this  day  slip,  '  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work;'  when  '  the  things  be- 
longing to  our  peace  will  be  hidden  from  our  eyes  :'  when  (as 
the  prophet  expresseth  it)  we  shall  '  grope  for  the  wall  like  the 
blind,  and  stumble  at  noon-day  as  in  the  night,  and  be  hi  de- 
solate places  as  dead  men  :'  after  that  day  is  spent,  and  that 
comfortable  light  is  set,  a  dismal  night  of  darkness,  of  cold,  of 
disconsolateness,  will  succeed  ;  when  God  being  '  weary  of 
bearing  '  with  men,  doth  utterly  desert  them,  and  '  delivereth 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  ;'  when  subtracting  his  gracious 
direction  and  assistance,  ■  he  giveth  them  over  to  their  own 
heart's  lusts,  and  to  walk  in  their  own  counsels;'  when  they  are 
brought  to  complain  with  those  in  the  prophet,  '  O  Lord,  why 
hast  thou  made  us  to  err  from  thy  ways,  and  hardened  our  heart 
from  thy  fear  ?'  when,  like  Pharoah,  they  survive  only  as  ob- 
jects of  God's  justice,  or  occasions  to  glorify  his  power ;  when, 
like  Esau,  they  cannot  find  a  place  of  repentance,  '  although 
they  seek  it  carefully  with  tears;'  when,  as  to  the  foolish  loi- 
tering virgins,  '  the  door  of  mercy  is  shut  on  them  ;'  when  the 
'  Master  of  the  house  doth  rise  and  shut  the  door,'  &c.  when 
that  menace  of  divine  wisdom  cometh  to  be  executed  ;  '  They 
shall  call  on  me,  but  I  will  not  answer;  they  shall  seek  me 
early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me ;  for  that  they  hated  know- 
lege,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'    And  if,  neg- 
lecting our  season  and  present  means,  we  once  fall  into  this 
state,  then  is  our  case  most  deplorable  ;  we  are  dead  men  irre- 
versibly doomed,  and  only  for  a  few  moments  reprieved  from 
the  stroke  of  final  vengeance  :  '  we  are  vessels  of  wrath  fitted 
(or  made  up)  for  destruction  ;'  by  a  fatal  blindness  and  obdura- 
tion  sealed  up  to  ruin  ;  we  are  like  the  terra  damnata,  '  that 
earth  (in  the  Apostle)  which  drinking  up  the  rain  that  cometh 
oft  on  it,  and  bearing  thorns  and  briars,  is  rejected,  and  is 
nigh  unto  cursing,'  and  '  whose  end  is  to  be  burned.'  Where- 
fore, according  to  the  advice  of  the  prophet,  '  Seek  ye  the 
Lord  when  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  on  him  while  he  is 
near.' 
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It  is  true  that  God  is  ever  ready,  on  our  true  conversion,  to 
receive  us  into  favor;  that  his  arms  are  always  open  to  embrace 
a  sincere  penitent ;  that  he  hath  declared,  '  whenever  a  wicked 
man  turneth  from  his  wickedness,  and  doeth  that  which  is  right, 
he  shall  save  his  soul  alive;'  that  if  'we  do  wash  ourselves, 
make  us  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  our  doings,  and  cease  to 
do  evil,'  then,  '  although  our  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow  ;  though  they  be  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool ;'  that  if  •  we  rend  our  hearts,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  he 
is  gracious  and  merciful,  and  will  repent  of  the  evil  ;'  that 
'  God  is  good  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  plenteous  in  mercy 
unto  all  that  call  on  him  ;'  and  whenever  a  prodigal  son,  with 
humble  confession  and  hearty  contrition  for  his  sin,  doth  '  arise 
and  go  to  his  father,'  he  will  embrace  him  tenderly,  and  en- 
tertain him  kindly  ;  that  even  a  profane  apostate,  and  a  bloody 
oppressor,  (as  Manasses,)  a  lewd  strumpet,  (as  Magdalene,)  a 
notable  thief,  (as  he  on  the  cross,)  a  timorous  renouncer,  as  St. 
Peter,)  a  furious  persecutor,  (as  St.  Paul,)  a  stupid  idolater, 
(as  all  the  Heathen  world,  when  the  gospel  came  to  them,  was,) 
the  most  heinous  sinner  that  ever  hath  been,  or  can  be  ima- 
gined to  be,  if  he  be  disposed  to  repent,  is  capable  of  mercy: 
those  declarations  and  promises  are  infallibly  true ;  those  in- 
stances peremptorily  do  evince  that  repentance  is  never  super- 
annuated ;  that  if  we  can  turn  at  all,  we  shall  not  turn  too 
late  ;  that  peenitentia  nunquim  sera,modo  seria,  is  an  irrefraga- 
ble rule.  Yet  nevertheless  delay  is  very  unsafe  ;  for  what  as- 
surance can  we  have  that  God  hereafter  will  enable  us  to  per- 
form those  conditions  of  bewailingour  sins, and  forsaking  them? 
Have  we  not  cause  rather  to  fear  that  he  will  chastise  our  pre- 
sumption by  withholding  his  grace?  For  although  God  faileth 
not  to  yield  competent  aids  to  persons  who  have  not  '  despised 
his  goodness  and  long-suffering,  that  leadeth  them  to  repent- 
ance ;'  yet  he  that  wilfully  or  wantonly  loitereth  away  the 
time,  and  squandereth  the  means  allowed  him  ;  who  refuseth 
to  come  when  God  calleth,  yea  wooeth  and  courteth  him  to  re- 
pentance, how  can  he  pretend  to  find  such  favor  ? 

We  might  add,  that  supposing  God  in  superabundance  of 
mercy  might  be  presumed  never  to  withhold  his  grace ;  yet 
seeing  his  grace  doth  not  work  by  irresistible  compulsion ;  see- 
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ing  the  worse  qualified  we  are,  the  more  apt  we  shall  be  to 
cross  and  defeat  its  operation;  seeing  that  we  cannot  hope  that 
hereafter  we  shall  be  more  fit  than  now  to  comply  with  it ;  yea 
seeing  we  may  be  sure  that,  after  our  hearts  are  hardened  by 
perseverance  in  sin,  we  shall  be  more  indisposed  thereto  ; 
we  by  delay  of  repentance  do  not  only  venture  the  for- 
feiture of  divine  grace,  but  the  danger  of  abusing  it,  which  hei- 
nously will  aggravate  our  guilt,  and  hugely  augment  our  pu- 
nishment. 

We  should  do  well  therefore  most  seriously  to  regard  the 
Apostle's  admonition  ;  '  Exhort  one  another  to-day,  while  it 
is  called  to-day,  lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  by  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  sin.'  Now  that  we  find  ourselves  invited  to  re- 
pent ;  now  that  we  apprehend  so  much  reason  for  it  ;  now 
that  we  feel  our  hearts  somewhat  inclined  thereto  ;  now  that 
we  have  time  in  our  hands,  and  are  not  barred  from  hopes 
of  mercy;  now  that  it  is  not  extremely  difficult,  or  not  ab- 
solutely impossible,  let  us  in  God's  name  lay  hold  on  the  occa- 
sion, let  us  speedily  and  earnestly  set  on  the  work.  Farther 
yet, 

6.  We  should  consider  that  we  are  mortal  and  frail,  and 
thence  any  designs  of  future  reformation  may  be  clipt  oft",  or 
intercepted  by  death  ;  which  is  always  creeping  toward  us,  and 
may,  for  all  we  can  tell,  be  very  near  at  hand.  You  say  you 
will  repent  to-morrow:  but  are  you  sure  you  shall  have. a 
morrow  to  repent  in  ?  Have  you  an  hour  in  your  hand,  or  one 
minute  at  your  disposal?  Have  you  a  lease  to  show  for  any 
term  of  life  ?  Can  you  claim  or  reckon  on  the  least  portion  of 
time  without  his  leave,  who  bestoweth  life,  and  dealeth  out 
time,  and  ordereth  all  things  as  hepleaseth?  Can  you  anywise 
descry  the  just  measure  of  your  days  or  the  bounds  of  your  ap- 
pointed time,  without  a  special  revelation  from  him,  in  whose 
hands  is  your  breath;'  and  with  whom  alone  the  number  of 
your  months  is  registered  ?  '  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow  ; 
for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,'  saith  the 
wise  man  ;  boast  not  of  it,  that  is,  do  not  pretend  it  to  be  at 
thy  disposal,  presume  not  on  any  thing  that  may  befal  therein  ; 
for  whilst  thou  presumest  thereon,  may  it  not  be  said  unto  thee, 
as  to  the  rich  projector  in  the  gospel,  '  Thou  fool,  this  night 
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shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee?'  Doth  not,  secluding  hidden 
decrees,  every  man's  life  hang  on  a  thread  very  slender  and 
frail  ?  Is  it  not  subject  to  many  diseases  lurking  within,  and 
to  a  thousand  accidents  flying  about  us  ?  How  many,  that 
might  have  promised  themselves  as  fair  scope  as  we  can,  have 
been  unexpectedly  snapt  away?  How  many  have  been  cropt 
in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  vigor  of  their  strength?  Doth 
not  every  day  present  experiments  of  sudden  death  ?  Do  We 
not  continually  see  that  observation  of  the  preacher  verified. 
'  Man  knoweth  not  his  time  :  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an 
evil  net,  and  as  the  birds  are  caught  in  the  snare,  so  are  the 
sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it  cometh  suddenly  on 
them  ?'  Old  men  are  ready  to  drop  of  themselves,  and  young 
men  are  easily  brushed  or  shaken  down  ;  the  former  visibly 
stand  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  the  latter  walk  on  a  bottomless 
quag,  into  which  unawares  they  may  slump ;  who  then  can 
anywise  be  secure  ?  We  are  all  therefore  highly  concerned  to 
use  our  life,  while  we  have  it;  to  catch  the  first  opportunity, 
lest  all  opportunity  forsake  us  ;  to  cut  off  our  sinning,  lest  our- 
selves be  cut  oft*  before  it;  and  that  the  rather,  because  by 
lavishing,  or  misemploying  our  present  time,  we  may  lose  the 
future,  provoking  God  to  bereave  us  of  it :  for  as  prolongation 
of  time  is  a  reward  of  piety  ;  as  to  observance  of  the  command- 
ments it  is  promised,  '  Length  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace, 
shall  be  added  unto  thee  ;'  so  being  immaturely  snatched  hence 
is  the  punishment  awarded  to  impious  practice  :  so  it  is  threat- 
ened, that  '  evil  men  shall  be  cut  off;'  that  <  bloody  and  de- 
ceitful men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days;'  that  '  God  will 
wound  the  head  of  his  enemies,  and  the  hairy  scalp  of  such  an 
one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his  wickedness  :'  the  very  being  un- 
mindful of  their  duty  is  the  cause  why  men  are  thus  surprised  ; 
for,  '  If,'  saith  God,  '  thou  dost  not  watch,  I  shall  come  on 
thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  when  I  come  on  thee.' 
And,  '  If,'  saith  our  Lord,  '  that  servant  doth  say  in  his  heart, 
My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,'  &c.  '  the  Lord  of  that  servant 
w  ill  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,'  &c. 

If  then  it  be  certain  that  we  must  render  a  strict  account  of 
all  our  doings  here  ;  if,  by  reason  of  our  frail  nature  and  slip- 
pery state,  it  be  uncertain  when  we  shall  be  summoned  thereto  ; 
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if  our  negligence  may  abridge  and  accelerate  the  term ;  is  it 
not  very  reasonable  to  observe  those  advices  of  our  Lord  ; 
*  Watch,  for  ye  do  not  know  the  day,  nor  the  hour,  when  the 
Son  of  man  cometh.'  *  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any 
time  your  heart  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
ness, and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  on  you  un- 
awares.' '  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lamps 
burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like  men  that  wait  for  your  Lord  :' 
and  to  take  the  counsel  of  the  wise  man,  '  Make  no  tarrying 
to  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  put  not  off  from  day  to  day ;  for 
suddenly  shall  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  come  forth,  and  in  thy 
security  thou  shalt  be  destroyed,  and  perish  in  the  day  of  ven- 
geance.' 

These  considerations  plainly  do  show  how  very  foolish,  how 
extremely  dangerous  and  destructive  the  procrastinating  our 
reformation  of  life  is  :  there  are  some  others  of  good  moment, 
which  we  shall  reserve. 
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Some  considerations  still  remain  to  be  noticed. 

1.  We  may  consider  the  causes  of  delay  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  cases  of  moment,  to  be  bad  and  unworthy  of  a  man  ;  the 
consequence  either  of  stupidity,  or  improvidence,  or  negligence, 
or  sloth  ;  all  which  dispositions  are  base  and  shameful. 

2.  And  the  effects  are  no  less  unhappy,  being  disappoint- 
ment, damage,  trouble,  and  sorrow :  for  delay  and  slowness 
spoil  all  business,  and  keep  off  success,  whence  disappointment 
and  vexation  necessarily  spring. 

3.  Again,  to  set  on  our  duty  is  a  great  step  towards  the  per- 
formance of  it :  if  we  can  resolve  well  and  push  a  little  forward, 
we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  dispatching  our  business,  &c. 

4.  We  may  also  consider  that  our  time  itself  is  a  gift,  or  a 
talent  committed  to  us,  for  the  improvement  of  which  we  are 
responsible  no  less  than  for  our  wealth,  our  power,  our  abi- 
lities, and  other  such  advantages,  wherewith  we  are  intrusted 
for  the  serving  of  God,  and  furthering  our  own  salvation.  To 
redeem  the  time  is  among  the  most  necessary  of  all  precepts. 

5.  Moreover  of  all  time  the  present  is  ever  the  best  for  the 
amending  our  life  :  for  it  is  the  only  sure  time  we  have  in  our 
hands  and  can  call  our  own,  &c. 

6.  If  at  any  time  we  do  reflect  seriously  on  the  time  that 
hath  slipped  away  from  us  unprofitably,  it  will  seem  grievous 
to  us  to  lose  more  ;  the  morrow  will  appear  too  late  to  com- 
mence a  good  life  :  especially  if  we  consider, 
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7.  That  for  ill  living  now  we  shall  come  hereafter  to  be 
sorry,  if  not  with  a  wholesome  contrition,  yet  with  a  painful 
regret :  we  shall  certainly  one  day  repent,  if  not  of  our  sin, 
yet  of  our  sinning ;  if  not  so  as  to  correct  ourselves  for  the  fu- 
ture, yet  so  as  to  condemn  ourselves  for  what  is  past. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  if,  laying  hold  on  occasion,  we  set  our- 
selves to  do  well,  reflexion  thereon  will  yield  us  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  &c. 

9.  Again,  during  all  the  time  of  our  continuing  in  sin,  we 
treasure  up  wrath,  or  accumulate  guilt ;  and  the  larger  our 
guilt  is,  the  sorer  must  be  our  repentance,  the  more  bitter  our 
sorrow. 

10.  And  whenever  the  sin  is  pardoned,  yet  indelible  marks 
and  monuments  thereof  will  abide  :  though  the  punishment 
may  be  remitted,  the  desert  of  it  cannot  be  removed,  and  the 
fear  of  it  will  ever  stay  in  our  memory. 

11.  Again,  so  much  time  as  we  spend  in  disobedience,  so 
much  of  reward  do  we  forfeit ;  for  commensurate  with  our 
works  shall  be  our  rewards  :  One  star,  says  the  Apostle,  dif- 
fereth  from  another  star  in  glory,  &c. 

12.  Farther,  let  us  consider  that  whatever  our  age,  whatever 
our  condition  or  case  may  be,  the  advice  not  to  procrastinate 
our  obedience  is  very  suitable  and  useful. 

Art  thou  young?  then  it  is  most  proper  to  enter  on  a  course 
of  living  well;  for  when  we  set  out,  we  should  be  put  in  a  right 
way  ;  and  that  age,  as  it  is  most  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  vice, 
is  most  capable  of  being  imbued  with  virtue.  Our  actions  also 
are  then  the  first-fruits  of  our  life,  and  are  therefore  most  fit 
and  due  sacrifices  to  our  Maker  :  moreover,  if  we  keep  inno- 
cency  in  our  youth,  it  will  yield  us  inexpressible  comfort  in  all 
the  subsequent  stages  of  life  :  exhortations  on  this  head  from 
profane  and  sacred  authors. 

Again,  are  we  old?  it  is  then  high  time  to  begin  ;  we  have 
less  time  to  spare  from  our  most  important  business;  we  stand 
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then  in  most  imminent  danger,  on  the  edge  of  perdition,  and 
should  therefore  be  quick  to  escape.  This  age  too  hath  some 
peculiar  advantages,  which  we  should  embrace ;  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  passions,  its  acquirement  of  experience,  its  being  ex- 
cused from  compliance  with  the  fashions  of  the  world,  &c. 
Again  ;  be  our  condition  what  it  will,  this  advice  is  reasonable. 
Are  we  in  health  ?  we  owe  God  thanks  for  this  excellent  gift, 
and  our  best  gratitude  is  to  improve  it  for  his  service.  Are  we 
sick  ?  it  is  then  time  to  consider  our  frailty,  and  to  obviate  its 
worst  consequences.  Are  we  rich?  it  is  expedient  to  amend, 
lest  prosperity  should  corrupt  us.  Are  we  poor  and  afflicted  ? 
it  is  then  especially  needful,  that  we  may  acquire  comfort  for 
our  souls,  and  a  certain  succor  in  distress. 

13.  Lastly,  we  may  consider,  that,  abating  all  the  dreadful 
hazards  and  rueful  consequences  of  abiding  in  sin,  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  abandon  it :  for  virtue  in  itself  is  far  more  eligi- 
ble than  vice,  and  the  life  of  a  good  man  is  in  all  respects  to 
be  preferred  above  the  life  of  a  bad  one  :  excellent  qualities 
of  virtue,  and  advantages  of  cultivating  it  dilated  on  to  the 
end. 
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SERMON  XLIX. 

THE  DANGER  AND  MISCHIEF  OF  DELAYING 
REPENTANCE. 


PSALM   CXIX. — VERSE  60. 
I  made  haste,  and  delayed  not  to  keep  thy  commandments. 

I  proceed  to  the  considerations  which  yet  remain  to  be 
spoken  to. 

1.  We  may  consider  the  causes  of  delay  in  this  case  (as  in 
all  cases  of  moment)  to  be  bad  and  unworthy  of  a  man  :  what 
can  they  be  but  either  stupidity,  that  we  do  not  apprehend  the 
importance  of  the  affair;  or  improvidence,  that  we  do  not 
attend  to  the  danger  of  persisting-  in  sin  ;  or  negligence,  that  we 
do  not  mind  our  concernments;  or  sloth,  that  keepeth  us  from 
rousing  and  bestirring  ourselves  in  pursuance  of  what  appeareth 
expedient;  or  faintheartedness  and  cowardice,  that  we  dare 
not  attempt  to  cross  our  appetite,  or  our  fancy  ?  All  which 
dispositions  are  very  base  and  shameful.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  human  nature  to  be  sagacious  in  estimating  the  worth,  and 
provident  in  descrying  the  consequences  of  things  ;  whereas 
other  creatures,  by  impulse  of  sense,  do  only  fix  their  regard  on 
present  appearances ;  which  peculiar  excellency  by  stupidity 
and  improvidence  we  forfeit,  degenerating  into  brutes;  and 
negligence  of  that  which  we  discern  mainly  to  concern  us,  is  a 
quality  somewhat  beneath  those,  depressing  us  below  beasts, 
which  cannot  be  charged  with  such  a  fault ;  sloth  is  no  less 
despicable,  rendering  a  man  fit  for  nothing ;  nor  is  there  any 
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tiling  commonly  more  reproachful  than  want  of  courage :  so 
bad  are  the  causes  of  delay. 

2.  And  the  effects  are  no  less  unhappy,  being  disappoint- 
ment, damage,  trouble,  and  sorrow.  As  expedition  (catching 
advantages  and  opportunities,  keeping  the  spirit  up  in  its  heat 
and  vigor,  making  forcible  impressions  wherever  it  lighteth, 
driving  on  the  current  of  success)  doth  subdue  business,  and 
achieve  great  exploits,  (as  by  practising  his  motto,  '  to  defer 
nothing,'  Alexander  did  accomplish  those  mighty  feats,  which 
make  such  a  clatter  in  story  ;  and  Caesar  more  by  the  rapid 
quickness  and  forwardness  of  undertaking,  than  by  the  greatness 
of  courage,  and  skilfulness  of  conduct,  did  work  out  those  en- 
terprises, which  purchased  to  his  name  so  much  glory  and 
renown  ;)  so  delay  and  slowness  do  spoil  all  business,  do  keep 
off  success  at  distance  from  us;  thereby  opportunity  is  lost,  and 
advantages  slip  away ;  our  courage  doth  flag,  and  our  spirit 
languisheth ;  our  endeavors  strike  faintly,  and  are  easily  re- 
pelled; whence  disappointment  necessarily  doth  spring,  at- 
tended with  vexation. 

3.  Again,  we  may  consider  that  to  set  on  our  duty  is  a 
great  step  toward  the  performance  of  it ;  if  we  can  resolve  well, 
and  a  little  push  forward,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  dispatch ;  '  to 
begin,'  they  say,  '  is  to  have  half  done;'  to  set  out  is  a  good 
part  of  the  journey  ;  to  rise  betimes  is  often  harder  than  to  do 
all  the  day's  work  :  entering  the  town  is  almost  the  same  with 
taking  it ;  it  is  so  in  all  business,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  moral  prac- 
tice :  for  if  we  can  find  in  our  hearts  to  take  our  leave  of  sin, 
if  we  can  disengage  ourselves  from  the  witcheries  of  present 
allurement,  if  we  can  but  get  over  the  threshold  of  virtuous  con- 
versation, we  shall  find  the  rest  beyond  expectation  smooth  and 
expedite  ;  we  shall  discover  such  beauty  in  virtue,  we  shall 
taste  so  much  sweetness  in  obedience,  as  greatly  will  engage  us 
to  proceed  therein. 

4.  Again  :  we  may  consider  that  our  time  itself  is  a  gift,  or 
a  talent  committed  to  us,  for  the  improvement  whereof  we  are 
responsible  no  less  than  for  our  wealth,  our  power,  our  credit, 
our  parts,  and  other  such  advantages,  wherewith  for  the  serving 
of  God,  and  furthering  our  own  salvation,  we  are  entrusted  : 
'  To  redeem  the  time'  is  a  precept,  and  of  all  precepts  the  most 
necessary  to  be  observed  ;  for  that  without  redeeming  (that  is, 
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embracing  and  well  employing)  time  we  can  do  nothing  well ; 
no  good  action  can  be  performed,  no  good  reward  can  be  pro- 
cured by  us :  well  may  we  be  advised  to  take  our  best  care  in 
husbanding  it,  seeing  justly  of  all  things  it  may  be  reckoned 
most  precious;  its  price  being  inestimable,  and  its  loss  irrepa- 
rable ;  for  all  the  world  cannot  purchase  one  moment  of  it 
more  than  is  allowed  us;  neither  can  it,  when  once  gone,  by 
any  means  be  recovered :  so  much  indeed  as  we  save  thereof, 
so  much  we  preserve  of  ourselves ;  and  so  far  as  we  lose  it,  so 
far  in  effect  we  slay  ourselves,  or  deprive  ourselves  of  life  ;  yea 
by  mis-spending  it  we  do  worse  than  so,  for  a  dead  sleep,  or  a 
cessation  from  being,  is  not  so  bad  as  doing  ill ;  all  that  while 
we  live  backward,  or  decline  toward  a  state  much  worse  than 
annihilation  itself.  Farther, 

5.  Consider  that  of  all  time  the  present  is  ever  the  best  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  our  life.  It  is  the  only  sure  time, 
that  which  we  have  in  our  hands,  and  may  call  our  own  ; 
whereas  the  past  time  is  irrevocably  gone  from  us;  and  the 
future  may  never  come  to  us  :  it  is  absolutely  (reckoning  from 
our  becoming  sensible  of  things,  and  accountable  for  our 
actions,)  the  best,  as  to  our  capacity  of  improving  it ; 

Optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  niortalibus  ajvi 
Prima  fugit.* 

Our  best  days  do  first  pass  away,  was  truly  said  ;  the  nearer 
to  its  source  our  life  is,  the  purer  it  is  from  stain,  the  freer  from 
clogs,  the  more  susceptive  of  good  impressions,  the  more  vivid 
and  brisk  in  its  activity  ;  the  farther  we  go  on,  especially  in  a 
bad  course,  the  nearer  we  verge  to  the  dregs  of  our  life  ;  the 
more  dry,  the  more  stiff,  the  more  sluggish  we  grow  :  delay 
therefore  doth  ever  steal  away  the  flour  of  our  age,  leaving  us 
the  bran  and  refuse  thereof.  Again, 

G.  If  at  any  time  we  do  reflect  on  the  time  that  hath  already 
slipped  away  unprofitably  from  us,  it  will  seem  more  than 
enough,  and  (if  we  consider  well)  it  will  be  grievous  to  us  to 
lose  more  ;  the  morrow  will  seem  too  late  to  commence  a  good 
life  ;  apKEToa  6  TrapeXrjXvOtos  ^poi  os,  '  The  time  past  of  our  life,' 
saith  St.  Peter,  '  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the 
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Gentiles,'  or  to  have  continued  in  ill  courses  :  more  indeed  it 
might  than  suffice  ;  it  should  be  abundantly  too  much  to  have 
embezzled  so  large  a  portion  of  our  precious  and  irreparable 
time  :  after  we  have  slept  in  neglect  of  our  duty,  oioa 
eyepdijvai,  '  it  is,'  as  St.  Paul  saith,  '  now  high  time  to  awake' 
unto  a  vigilant  observance  thereof :  this  we  shall  the  rather  do, 
if  we  consider  that, 

7.  For  ill  living  now  we  shall  come  hereafter  to  be  sorry,  if 
not  with  a  wholesome  contrition,  yet  with  a  painful  regret;  we 
shall  certainly  one  day  repent,  if  not  of  our  sin,  yet  of  our 
sinning  ;  if  not  so  as  to  correct  for  the  future,  yet  so  as  to  con- 
demn ourselves  for  what  is  past:  the  consideration  of  our 
having  sacrilegiously  robbed  our  Maker  of  the  time  due  to  his 
service;  of  our  having  injuriously  defrauded  our  souls  of  the 
opportunities  granted  to  secure  their  welfare ;  of  our  having 
profusely  cast  away  our  most  precious  hours  of  life  on  vanity 
and  folly,  will  sometime  twitch  us  sorely.  There  is  no  man 
who  doth  not  with  a  sorrowful  eye  review  an  ill-past  life ;  who 
would  not  gladly  recal  his  mis-spent  time  ;  Omihi  prctteritos  ! 
O  that  God  would  restore  my  past  years  to  me,  is  every  such 
man's  prayer, although  itneverwas  heard,  never  could  be  granted 
unto  any.  And  what  is  more  inconsistent  with  wisdom,  than 
to  engage  ourselves  on  making  such  ineffectual  and  fruitless 
wishes  ?  What  is  more  disagreeable  to  reason,  than  to  do  that 
for  which  we  must  be  forced  to  confess  and  call  ourselves  fools  .' 
What  man  of  sense,  for  a  flash  of  transitory  pleasure,  for  a  puff 
of  vain  repute,  for  a  few  scraps  of  dirty  pelf,  would  plunge 
himself  into  such  a  gulf  of  anguish  ? 

8.  On  the  contrary,  if,  laying  hold  on  occasion,  we  set  our- 
selves to  do  well,  reflexion  thereon  will  yield  great  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  us ;  we  shall  be  glad  that  we  have  done,  and 
that  our  task  is  over ;  we  shall  enjoy  our  former  life  :  our  time 
which  is  so  past  will  not  yet  be  lost  unto  us ;  but  rather  it  will 
be  most  securely  ours,  laid  up  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  in 
the  repository  of  a  good  conscience. 

9.  Again,  all  our  time  of  continuance  in  sin  we  do  '  treasure 
up  wrath,'  or  accumulate  guilt;  and  the  larger  our  guilt  is,  the 
sorer  must  be  our  repentance  ;  the  more  bitter  the  sorrow,  the 
more  low  the  humbling,  the  more  earnest  the  deprecation  re- 
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quisite  to  obtain  pardon  ;  the  broader  and  deeper  the  staiu  is, 
the  more  w  ashing"  is  needful  to  get  it  out ;  if  we  sin  much  and 
long,  we  must  grieve  answerably,  or  we  shall  be  no  tit  objects 
of  mercy. 

10.  And  whenever  the  sin  is  pardoned,  yet  indelible  marks 
and  monuments  thereof  will  abide.  We  shall  eternally  be 
obliged  to  cry  peccai'i :  although  the  punishment  may  be  re- 
mitted, the  desert  of  it  cannot  be  removed  ;  a  scar  from  it  will 
stick  in  our  flesh,  which  ever  will  deform  us;  a  tang  of  it  will 
stay  in  our  memory,  which  always  will  be  disgustful :  we  shall 
never  reflect  on  our  miscarriages  without  some  confusion  and 
horror ;  incessantly  we  shall  be  liable  to  that  question  of  St. 
Paul, '  AY  hat  fruit  had  ye  of  those  things,  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed  ?'  If,  therefore,  we  could  reasonably  presume,  yea  if 
we  could  certainly  foresee  that  we  should  hereafter  in  time 
repent,  yet  it  were  unadvisable  to  persist  in  sin,  seeing  it  being 
once  committed,  can  never  be  reversed,  never  expunged  from 
the  registers  of  time,  never  dashed  out  from  the  tables  of  our 
mind  and  memory  ;  but  will  perpetually  rest  as  matter  of  dole- 
ful consideration,  and  of  tragical  story  to  us.  1  Then  shalt  thou 
remember  thy  ways,  and  be  ashamed.'  'That  thou  mayest 
remember,  and  be  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth  any 
more  because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward  thee 
for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  Lord  God.'  '  Then  shall  ye 
remember  your  own  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that  were  not 
good,  and  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight,  for  your 
iniquities,  and  for  your  abominations.' 

11.  Again,  so  much  time  as  we  spend  in  disobedience,  so 
much  of  reward  we  do  forfeit;  for  commensurate  to  our  works 
shall  our  rewards  be  ;  the  fewer  our  good  works  are  in  the 
course  of  our  present  life,  the  smaller  shall  be  the  measures  of 
joy,  of  glory,  of  felicity  dispensed  to  us  hereafter ;  the  later 
consequently  we  repent,  the  less  we  shall  be  happy  :  '  One  star,' 
saith  the  Apostle,  '  differeth  from  another  in  glory  ;'  and  of  all 
stars,  those  in  the  celestial  sphere  will  shine  brightest,  who  did 
soon  rise  here,  and  continued  long,  by  the  lustre  of  their  good 
works,  to  glorify  their  heavenly  Father  ;  for  4  the  path  of  the 
just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.'    While,  therefore,  we  let  our  interest  lie  dead 
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by  lingering,  or  run  behind  by  sinful  practice,  we  are  very  bad 
husbands  for  our  soul;  our  spiritual  estate  doth  thereby  hugely 
suffer;  every  minute  contracteth  a  damage,  that  runneth  through 
millions  of  ages,  and  which  therefore  will  amount  to  an  im- 
mense sum:  and  who  for  all  the  pleasures  here  would  forego 
one  degree  of  blissful  joy  hereafter?  who  for  all  earthly  splen- 
dors would  exchange  one  spark  of  celestial  glory?  who  for  all 
the  treasures  below  would  let  slip  one  gem  out  of  his  heavenly 
crown  ? 

12.  Farther,  let  us  consider  that  whatever  our  age,  whatever 
our  condition  or  case  be,  the  advice  not  to  procrastinate  our 
obedience  is  very  suitable  and  useful. 

Art  thou  young?  then  it  is  most  proper  to  enter  on  living 
well.  For  when  we  set  out,  we  should  be  put  in  a  right  way  ; 
when  we  begin  to  be  men,  we  should  begin  to  use  our  reason 
well;  life  and  virtue  should  be  of  the  same  standing.  A\  hat 
is  more  ugly  than  a  child,  that  hath  learnt  little,  having  learnt 
to  do  dl  ?  than  naughtiness  springing  up  in  that  state  of  inno- 
cence ?  The  foundation  of  good  life  is  to  be  laid  in  that  age,  on 
which  the  rest  of  our  life  is  built ;  for  this  is  the  manner  of  our 
proceeding  ;  the  present  always  dependeth  on  what  is  past ;  our 
practice  is  guided  by  notions  that  we  had  sucked  in,  is  swayed 
by  inclinations  that  we  got  before;  whence  usually  our  first 
judgments  of  things,  and  our  first  propensions  do  stretch  their 
influence  on  the  whole  future  life.  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,'  saith  the  wise  man. 

That  age,  as  it  is  most  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  vice,  so  it  is 
most  capable  of  being  imbued  with  virtue  ;  then  nature  is  soft 
and  pliable,  so  as  easily  to  be  moulded  into  any  shape,  ready 
to  admit  any  stamp  impressed  thereon  ;  then  the  mind  is  a  pure 
table,  in  which  good  principles  may  be  fairly  engraven,  without 
rasing  out  any  former  ill  prejudices;  then  the  heart  being  a 
soil  free  of  weeds,  the  seeds  of  goodness  being  cast  therein  w  ill 
undisturbedly  grow  and  thrive  ;  then  the  complexion  being 
tender  will  easily  be  set  into  a  right  posture:  our  soul  is  then  a 
vessel  empty  and  sweet ;  good  liquor  therefore  may  be  instilled, 
which  will  both  fit  it,  and  season  it  with  a  durable  tincture; 
the  extreme  curiosity  and  huge  credulity  of  that  age,  as  they 
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greedily  will  swallow  any,  so  will  they  admit  good  instruction. 
If  we  do  then  imbibe  false  conceptions,  or  have  bad  impressions 
made  on  tour  minds,  it  will  be  hard  afterwards  to  expel  or  to 
correct  them.  Passion  is  then  very  fluid  and  moveable,  but, 
not  being  impetuously  determined  any  way,  may  easily  be  de- 
rived into  the  right  channel.  Then  the  quickness  of  our  wit, 
the  briskness  of  our  fancy,  the  freshness  of  our  memory,  the 
vigor  of  our  affections,  the  lusty  and  active  mettle  of  our  spi- 
rits, being  applied  to  virtuous  studies  and  endeavors,  will  pro- 
duce most  noble  fruits;  the  beauty  of  which  will  adorn  us,  the 
sweetness  will  please  us,  so  as  to  leave  on  our  minds  a  perpetual 
relish  and  satisfaction  in  goodness.  Then,  being  less  encum- 
bered with  the  cares,  less  entangled  in  the  perplexities,  less  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  the  world  and  secular  affairs,  we 
can  more  easily  set  forth,  we  may  proceed  more  expeditely  in 
good  courses.  Then,  being  void  of  that  stinging  remorse,  which 
doth  adhere  to  reflexions  on  past  follies  and  mis-spent  time, 
with  more  courage  and  alacrity  we  may  prosecute  good  under- 
takings; then,  beginning  so  soon  to  embrace  virtue,  we  shall 
have  advantage  with  more  leisure  and  more  ease  to  polish  and 
perfect  it  through  our  ensuing  course  of  life ;  setting  out  so 
early,  in  the  very  morning  of  our  age,  without  much  straining, 
marching  on  softly  and  fairly,  we  may  go  through  our  journey 
to  happiness. 

Our  actions  then  are  the  first  fruits  of  our  life,  which  there- 
fore are  fit  and  due  sacrifices  to  our  Maker;  which  if  we  do 
withdraw,  we  shall  have  nothing  left  so  worthy  or  acceptable 
to  present  unto  him.  Will  it  be  seemly  to  offer  him  the  dregs 
and  refuse  of  our  age  ?  Shall  we  not  be  ashamed  to  bring  a 
crazy  temper  of  body  and  soul,  dry  bones,  and  decayed  senses, 
a  dull  fancy,  a  treacherous  memory,  a  sluggish  spirit  before 
him  ?  Shall  we  then,  when  we  are  fit  for  little,  begin  to  under- 
take his  service  ?  With  our  decrepit  limbs  and  wasted  strength 
shall  we  set  ourselves  to  'run  the  ways  of  his  commandments  V 

As  it  is  uncomfortable  to  think  of  being  parsimonious,  when 
our  stock  is  almost  gone  ;  so  it  is  to  become  thrifty  of  our  life, 
when  it  comes  near  the  bottom.    Aetvrj  evi  irvdfjieA  q>ethu>. 

If  we  keep  innocency,  spend  our  youth  well,  it  will  yield 
(inexpressible  comfort  to  us  ;  it  will  save  us  much  sorrow,  it 
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will  prevent  many  inconveniences  to  us  :  if  we  have  spent  it  ill, 
it  will  yield  us  great  displeasure,  it  will  cost  us  much  pains; 
we  shall  be  forced  sadly  to  bewail  our  folly  and  vanity  therein  ; 
it  will  be  bitter  to  see  that  we  must  unlive  our  former  life,  and 
undo  all  we  have  done;  that  we  must  renounce  the  principles 
we  have  avowed,  we  must  root  out  the  habits  we  have  planted, 
we  must  forsake  the  paths  which  we  have  beaten  and  so  long 
trod  in,  if  ever  we  will  be  happy  ;  it  will  be  grievous  to  us, 
when  we  come  with  penitential  regret  to  deprecate,  '  Lord,  re- 
member not  the  sins  of  my  youth  ;'  we  shall  feel  sore  pain, 
when  '  our  bones  are  full  of  the  sins  of  our  youth,'  and  we  come 
'  to  possess  the  iniquities  thereof.' 

It  is  therefore  good,  as  the  prophet  saith,  '  that  a  man 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,'  when  his  neck  is  tender;  it  is  ex- 
cellent advice  which  the  preacher  giveth,  *  Hemember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not, 
and  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them.' 

Aristotle  saith  that  young  men  are  not  '  fit  hearers  of  moral 
doctrine,'  because,  saith  he,  '  they  are  unexperienced  in  affairs 
of  life;'  and  'because  they  are  apt  to  follow  their  passions, 
which  indispose  to  hear  with  fruit  or  profit.'  But  his  conclu- 
sion is  false,  and  his  reasons  may  be  well  turned  against  him; 
for  because  young  men  want  experience,  therefore  is  there  no 
bad  prejudice,  no  contrary  habit  to  obstruct  their  embracing 
sound  doctrine  ;  because  their  passions  are  vehement  and  strong, 
therefore  being  rightly  ordered,  and  set  on  good  objects,  they 
with  great  force  will  carry  them  to  virtuous  practice  :  that  in- 
deed is  the  best  time  to  regulate  and  tame  passions;  as  horses 
must  be  broken  when  they  are  colts,  dogs  must  be  made  when 
they  are  whelps,  else  they  will  never  be  brought  to  any  thing. 
The  poet  therefore  advised  better  than  the  philosopher; 

 nunc  adbibe  puro 

Pectore  verba  pncr,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer: 

and  St.  Paul  plainly  doth  confute  him,  when  he  biddeth  pa- 
rents to  '  educate  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord;'  when  he  chargeth  Titus  that  he  'exhort  young 
men  to  be  sober-minded;'  when  he  cornmendeth  Timothy,  for 
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that  he  had  uno  fioeQnvs,  'from  his  infancy  known  the  holy 
Scriptures;'  so  doth  the  psalmist,  when  he  saith,  '  Wherewith 
shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way?  by  taking  heed  according 
to  thy  word.'  And  Solomon,  when  he  declareth  that  his  moral 
precepts  did  serve  '  to  give  subtilty  to  the  simple,  to  the  young 
man  knowlege  and  discretion  ;'  when  he  biddeth  us  to  '  train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.'  St.  Peter  doth  intimate 
the  same,  when  he  biddeth  us  '  as  new-born  babes  to  desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word;'  and  our  Saviour,  when  he  said, 
'  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;'  that  is,  the  more  simplicity  and  innocence  a 
man  is  endued  with,  the  more  apt  he  is  to  embrace  and  comply 
with  the  evangelical  doctrine.  Aristotle  therefore  was  out  when 
he  would  exclude  young  men  from  the  schools  of  virtue.  It  is 
observable  that  he  contradicteth  himself ;  for  Oi>  /mpov  bia<pepei 
to  ovTws  Tj  ovrws,  evdus  etc  leuiv  ediieodai,  a\\a  trafnroXv,  fiaXkov 
he  to  Tvav.  '  It  is,'  saith  he,  '  of  no  small  concernment  to  be 
from  youth  accustomed  thus  or  thus;  yea,  it  is  very  much,  or 
rather  all.'  And  how  shall  a  young  man  be  accustomed  to 
do  well,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  learn  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Again  ;  are  we  old  ?  it  is  then  high  time  to  begin  ;  we  have 
then  less  time  to  spare  from  our  most  important  business ;  we 
stand  then  in  most  imminent  danger,  on  the  edge  of  perdition, 
and  should  therefore  be  nimble  to  skip  out  thence  ;  our  forces 
being  diminished,  our  quickness  and  industry  should  be  in- 
creased ;  the  later  we  set  out,  the  more  speed  it  behoveth  us 
to  make.  If  we  stay,  we  shall  grow  continually  more  indis- 
posed and  unfit  to  amend  ;  it  will  be  too  late  when  utter  decre- 
pitness  and  dotage  have  seized  on  us,  and  our  bodyr  doth  survive 
our  soul.  When  so  much  of  our  time,  of  our  parts,  of  our 
strength,  are  fled,  we  should  husband  the  rest  to  best  advan- 
tage, and  make  the  best  satisfaction  we  can  unto  God  and  unto 
our  souls,  with  the  remainder. 

This  age  hath  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  we  should 
embrace  :  the  froth  of  humors  is  then  boiled  out,  the  fervors  of 
lust  are  slaked,  passions  are  allayed,  appetites  are  flatted;  so 
that  then  inclinations  to  sin  are  not  so  violent,  nor  doth  the  en- 
joyment thereof  so  much  gratify. 

Long  experience  then  hath  discovered  the  vanity  of  all  worldly 
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things,  and  the  mischief  of  ill  courses  ;  so  that  we  can  then 
hardly  admire  any  thing',  or  be  fond  of  enjoying  what  we  have 
found  unprofitable  or  hurtful. 

Age  is  excused  from  compliance  with  the  fashions,  and  thence 
much  exempted  from  temptations  of  the  world  ;  so  that  it  may 
be  good  without  obstacle  or  opposition. 

It  is  proper  thereto  to  be  grave  and  serious,  and  consequently 
to  be  virtuous  ;  for  gravity  without  virtue,  and  seriousness  about 
vain  things,  are  ridiculous. 

Nothing  doth  so  adorn  this  age  as  goodness,  nothing  doth  so 
disgrace  it  as  wickedness  ;  '  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness but  it 
is  a  mark  of  infamy,  if  it  be  observed  proceeding  in  a  course 
of  iniquity;  it  signifieth  that  experience  hath  not  improved 
it ;  it  argueth  incorrigible  folly,  or  rather  incurable  madness 
therein. 

There  is  indeed  no  care,  no  employment  proper  for  old  men, 
but  to  prepare  for  their  dissolution  ;  to  be  bidding  adieu  to  the 
world,  with  its  vain  pomps  and  mischievous  pleasures;  to  be 
packing  up  their  goods,  to  be  casting  their  accounts,  to  be  fitting 
themselves  to  abide  in  that  state  into  which  they  are  tumbling  ; 
to  appear  at  that  bar  before  which  suddenly  nature  will  set 
them.  As  a  ship,  which  hath  long  been  tossed  and  weather- 
beaten,  which  is  shattered  in  its  timber,  and  hath  lost  much 
of  its  rigging,  should  do  nothing  in  that  case  but  work 
toward  the  port,  there  to  find  its  safety  and  ease  ;  so  should 
a  man,  who,  having  passed  many  storms  and  agitations  of 
the  world,  is  grievously  battered  and  torn  with  age,  strive 
only  to  die  well,  to  get  safe  into  the  harbor  of  eternal  rest. 

In  fine,  Epicurus  himself  said  well,  that  'no  man  is  either 
immature  or  over-ripe  in  regard  to  his  soul's  health;'  we  can 
never  set  on  it  too  soon,  we  should  never  think  it  too  late  to 
begin  :  to  live  well  is  always  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  and  there- 
fore we  should  at  any  time  endeavor  it ;  there  are  common  rea- 
sons for  all  ages,  there  are  special  reasons  for  each  age,  which 
most  strongly  and  most  clearly  do  urge  it;  it  is  most  season- 
able for  young  men,  it  is  most  necessary  for  old  men,  it  is  most 
advisable  for  all  men. 

Again  ;  be  our  condition  what  it  will,  this  advice  is  reason- 
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able  :  Are  we  in  health  1  we  owe  God  thanks  for  that  excellent 
gift  ;  and  the  best  gratitude  we  can  express  is  the  improving 
it  for  his  service  and  our  own  good  :  we  should  not  lose  the 
advantage  of  a  season  so  fit  for  our  obedience  and  repent- 
ance ;  while  the  forces  of  our  body  and  mind  are  intire, 
while  we  are  not  discomposed  by  pain  or  faintness,  we  should 
strive  to  dispatch  this  needful  work,  for  which  infirmity  may 
disable  us. 

Are  we  sick  ?  it  is  then  time  to  consider  our  frailty,  and 
the  best  we  can  to  obviate  the  worst  consequences  thereof  : 
it  is  then  very  fit,  when  we  do  feel  the  sad  effects  of  sin,  to 
endeavor  the  prevention  of  worse  mischiefs  that  may  follow ; 
it  is  seasonable,  when  we  lie  under  God's  correcting  hand, 
to  submit  unto  him,  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  to  seek  recon- 
ciliation with  him  by  all  kinds  of  obedience  suitable  to  that 
state ;  with  serious  resolutions  to  amend  hereafter,  if  it  shall 
please  God  to  restore  us;  it  is  most  advisable,  when  we  are  in 
the  borders  of  death,  to  provide  for  that  state  which  lieth  just 
beyond  it. 

Are  we  rich  and  prosperous  ?  it  is  expedient  then  pre- 
sentlv  to  amend,  lest  our  wealth  do  soon  corrupt  us  with 
pride,  with  luxury,  with  sloth,  with  stupidity ;  lest  our  pros- 
peritv  become  an  inevitable  snare,  an  irrecoverable  bane  unto 
us. 

Are  we  poor  or  afflicted  ?  it  is  then  also  needful  to  repent 
quickly,  that  we  may  have  a  comfortable  support  for  our 
soul,  and  a  certain  succor  in  our  distress;  that  we  may  get 
a  treasure  to  supply  our  want,  a  joy  to  drown  our  sorrow, 
a  buov  to  keep  our  hearts  from  sinking  into  desperation  and 
disconsolateness.  This  condition  is  a  medicine,  which  God 
administereth  for  our  soul's  health  ;  if  it  do  not  work  presently, 
so  as  to  do  us  eood,  it  will  prove  both  grievous  and  hurtful 
to  us. 

13.  Lastly,  we  may  consider,  that,  abating  all  the  rueful  con- 
sequences of  abiding  in  sin,  abstracting  from  the  desperate 
hazards  it  exposeth  us  to  in  regard  to  the  future  life,  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  abandon  it,  betaking  ourselves  to  a  virtuous  course 
of  practice.  For  virtue  in  itself  is  far  more  eligible  than  vice  ; 
to  keep  God's  commandments  hath  much  greater  convenience 
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than  to  break  them;  the  life  of  a  good  man,  in  all  considerable 
respects,  is  highly  to  be  preferred  above  the  life  of  a  bad  man  : 
for  what  is  virtue,  but  a  way  of  living  that  advanceth  our  na- 
ture into  a  similitude  with  God's  most  excellent  and  happy  na- 
ture ;  that  promoteth  our  true  benefit  and  interest ;  that  pro- 
cureth  and  preserveth  health,  ease,  safety,  liberty,  peace,  com- 
fortable subsistence,  fair  repute,  tranquillity  of  mind,  all  kinds 
of  convenience  to  us?  To  what  ends  did  our  most  benign  and 
most  wise  Maker  design  and  suit  his  law,  but  to  the  furthering 
our  good,  and  securing  us  from  mischief,  as  not  only  himself 
hath  declared,  but  reason  showeth,  and  experience  doth  attest  ? 
What  is  vice,  but  a  sort  of  practice  which  debaseth  and  dispa- 
rageth  us,  which  plungeth  us  into  grievous  evils,  which  bringeth 
distemper  of  body  and  soul,  distress  of  fortune,  danger,  trouble, 
reproach,  regret,  and  numberless  inconveniences  on  us;  which, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  so  hurteth  and  grieveth  us, 
was  by  our  loving  Creator  interdicted  to  us?  Virtue  is  most 
noble  and  worthy,  most  lovely,  most  profitable,  most  pleasant, 
most  creditable ;  vice  is  most  sordid  and  base,  ugly,  hurtful, 
bitter,  disgraceful  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences.  If  we  com- 
pare them  together,  we  shall  find  that  virtue  doth  always  pre- 
serve our  health,  but  vice  commonly  doth  impair  it ;  that  virtue 
improveth  our  estate,  vice  wasteth  it;  that  virtue  adorneth  our 
reputation,  vice  bletnisheth  it;  that  virtue  strengtheneth  our 
parts,  vice  weakeneth  them  ;  that  virtue  maintaineth  our  free- 
dom, vice  enslaveth  us  ;  that  virtue  keepeth  our  mind  in  order 
and  peace,  vice  discomposeth  and  disquieteth  it;  virtue  breed- 
eth  satisfaction  and  joy,  vice  spawneth  displeasure  and  anguish 
of  conscience :  to  enter  therefore  into  a  virtuous  course  of  life, 
what  is  it  but  to  embrace  happiness?  to  continue  in  vicious 
practice,  what  is  it  but  to  stick  in  misery  ? 

By  entering  into  good  life,  we  enter  into  the  favor  and  friend- 
ship of  God,  engaging  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  for  our 
protection,  our  succor,  our  direction,  and  guidance;  enjoying 
the  sweet  effluxes  of  his  mercy  and  bounty ;  we  therewith  be- 
come friends  to  the  holy  angels  and  blessed  saints  ;  to  all  good 
men,  being  united  in  a  holy  and  happy  consortship  of  judg- 
ment, of  charity,  of  hope,  of  devotion  with  them  :  we  become 
friends  to  all  the  world,  which  we  oblige  by  good  wishes,  and 
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good  deeds,  and  by  the  influence  of  good  example  :  we  be- 
come friends  to  ourselves,  whom  we  thereby  enrich  and  adorn 
with  the  best  goods ;  whom  we  gratify  and  please  with  the 
choicest  delights:  but  persisting  in  sin,  we  continue  to  affront, 
wrong,  and  displease  our  Maker,  to  be  disloyal  toward  our 
sovereign  Lord,  to  be  ingrateful  toward  our  chief  benefactor, 
to  disoblige  the  best  friend  we  have,  to  provoke  a  most  just 
and  severe  judge,  to  cope  with  omnipotency,  to  contradict  in- 
fallibility, to  enrage  the  greatest  patience,  to  abuse  immense 
goodness  :  we  thereby  become  enemies  to  all  the  world  ;  to 
God,  whom  we  injure  and  dishonor;  to  the  friends  of  God, 
whom  we  desert  and  oppose ;  to  the  creatures,  which  we  abuse 
to  our  pride,  lust,  and  vanity  ;  to  our  neighbors,  whom  we  cor- 
rupt or  seduce ;  to  ourselves,  whom  we  bereave  of  the  best 
goods,  and  betray  to  the  worst  evils. 

Beginning  to  live  soberly,  we  begin  to  live  like  men,  fol- 
lowing the  conduct  of  reason  ;  beginning  to  live  in  charity,  we 
commence  the  life  of  angels,  enjoying  in  ourselves  most  sweet 
content,  and  procuring  great  benefit  to  others;  but  going  on  in 
sinful  voluptuousness,  we  proceed  to  live  like  beasts,  wholly 
guided  by  sense,  and  swayed  by  appetite ;  being  pertinacious 
in  malice,  we  continue  to  be  like  fiends,  working  torment  in 
ourselves,  and  mischief  to  our  neighbors. 

Embracing  virtue,  we  become  wise  and  sober  men,  worthy 
and  honorable,  beneficial  and  useful  to  the  world  ;  but  con- 
tinuing in  vice,  we  continue  to  be  foolish  and  vain,  to  be  vile 
and  despicable,  to  be  worthless  and  useless. 

By  our  delay  to  amend,  what  do  we  gain  ?  what,  but  a  little 
flashy  and  transient  pleasure,  instead  of  a  solid  and  durable 
peace ;  but  a  little  counterfeit  profit,  instead  of  real  wealth  ; 
but  a  little  smoke  of  deceitful  opinion,  instead  of  unquestion- 
ably sound  honor  ;  shadows  of  imaginary  goods,  instead  of  those 
which  are  most  substantial  and  true,  a  good  mind,  the  love  of 
God,  the  assured  welfare  of  our  souls.  But  this  field  of  dis- 
course is  too  spacious ;  I  shall  only  therefore  for  conclusion 
say,  that  speedily  applying  ourselves  to  obedience,  and  break- 
ing off  our  sins  by  repentance,  is  in  effect  nothing  else  but, 
from  a  present  hell  in  trouble,  and  the  danger  of  a  final  hell  in 
torment,  to  be  translated  into  a  double  heaven;  one  of  joyful 
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tranquillity  here,  another  of  blissful  rest  hereafter;  unto  the 
which  Almighty  God  in  his  mercy  bring  us  all,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  ;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise. 
Amen. 

'  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  ;  and  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blame- 
less unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Amen. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  L. 

ECCLESIASTES,  CHAP.  IX. — V ERSE  10. 

GENERAL  observations  on  the  virtue  of  industry.  By  in- 
dustry is  understood  a  steady  application  of  mind,  with  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  our  active  faculties,  in  prosecution  of  some 
honest  design,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  consider- 
able good.  Industry  does  not  consist  in  action  only,  for  that 
is  incessant  in  all  persons,  our  mind  being  a  restless  thins;  but 
in  the  direction  of  our  mind  to  some  s.ood  end,  in  a  strait  and 
steady  course,  drawing  after  it  our  active  powers  :  this  point 
enlarged  on. 

To  the  practice  of  this  virtue  the  following  considerations 
may  conduce : 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  befits  the  constitution  and 
frame  of  our  nature  ;  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul,  and  all  the 
organs  of  our  body  being  adapted  thereto  :  our  hands  are 
suited  for  work,  or  feet  for  travel,  &c. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto  industry  preserves  and  perfects  our 
nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and  temper,  improving  and 
advancing  it  towards  its  best  state  :  this  explained  both  in  the 
labor  of  the  mind,  and  that  of  the  body. 

3.  As  we  naturally  were  composed,  so  by  divine  appoint- 
ment we  were  designed  for  industry.  God  did  not  intend  that 
man  should  live  idly  in  Paradise,  but  provided  work  for  him 
even  there. 

4.  By  our  transgression  and  fall,  the  uecessity  of  industry, 
together  with  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and  avoiding  evil, 
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was  increased  to  us,  as  a  punishment  for  our  offences,  and  a 
remedy  of  our  needs. 

o.  Accordingly  our  condition  and  circumstances  in  the  world 
are  so  ordered,  as  to  require  industry  ;  so  that  without  it  we 
cannot  support  our  life  in  any  comfort  or  convenience  :  this 
topic  enlarged  on. 

G.  Let  us  consider  that  to  industry  is  annexed,  by  divine 
appointment  and  promise,  the  fairest  fruits  and  the  richest 
rewards.  All  good  things  are  the  gifts  of  God;  but  he  does 
not  give  them  absolutely  without  conditions  ;  nor  miraculously 
without  the  concurrence  of  ordinary  means  :  nor  could  he  well 
proceed  otherwise  in  dispensing  his  favors  to  us,  that  is,  with- 
out subverting  the  method  of  things  which  he  himself  has  esta- 
blished :  hence  it  is  that  what  in  parts  of  holy  Scripture  is 
called  the  gift  of  God,  is  in  other  places  affirmed  to  be  the 
effect  of  industry  :  hence  also  whatever  we  are  directed  to  pray 
for,  we  are  also  exhorted  to  work  for. 

Hence,  although  we  should  cast  our  care  on  God,  and  rely 
on  his  providence,  yet  we  must  not  tempt  him  by  neglecting 
the  means  which  he  offers  of  relieving  ourselves,  &c.  In  fine, 
it  is  plain  from  experience  and  from  Scripture,  that  the 
Almighty  holds  forth  all  good  things  as  the  prizes  and  recom- 
penses of  our  vigilant  care  and  painful  endeavors  ;  which  we 
may  discern  in  particulars. 

Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  grateful  to  men  than  pros- 
perous success  in  their  undertakings,  whereby  they  attain  their 
ends,  and  satisfy  their  desires,  &c.  :  and  this  commonly  is  the 
effect  of  industry,  indeed  is  scarcely  ever  known  without  it : 
an  industrious  person  can  hardly  fail  of  compassing  his  designs, 
because  he  will  apply  all  means  requisite,  and  bend  all  his 
forces  thereto,  striving  to  break  through  all  difficulties  and  to 
subdue  all  opposition  that  thwarts  his  purposes  :  so  the  wise 
man  says,  the  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing  ; 
but  the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat. 
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The  same  reasoning  applied  to  the  procuring  of  accommoda- 
tions for  our  sustenance  and  convenience  ;  also  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  ;  of  honor  or  reputation  amongst  men  ;  of  a  still 
more  precious  good,  viz.  wisdom,  or  a  right  comprehension  and 
judgment  about  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ;  of  learning, 
or  the  knowlege  of  various  things  transcending  vulgar  appre- 
hensions;  and  farther  yet,  of  virtue,  the  noblest  endowment 
and  richest  possession  whereof  man  is  capable  ;  of  which, 
though  it  be  a  gift  of  heaven,  the  very  nature  and  essence  con- 
sist in  the  most  difficult  and  painful  efforts  of  the  soul  ;  in  ex- 
tirpating rooted  prejudices,  bending  stiff  wills,  and  taming  the 
most  violent  passions,  &c.  :  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  specified.  In  short,  the  sove- 
reign good,  the  last  scope  of  our  actions,  the  sum  of  our  desires* 
happiness  itself,  or  eternal  life  in  perfect  joy  and  glory,  though 
it  be  the  supreme  gift  of  God,  is  yet  by  himself  declared  to  be 
the  result  and  reward  of  industry,  for  we  are  commanded  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  &c.  Con- 
clusion. 
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OT  INDUSTRY  IX  GENERAL. 

ECCLESIASTES   CHAP.  IX. — VERSE  10. 
Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 

In  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  among  divers  excel- 
lent rules  of  life,  prescribed  by  that  great  master,  this  is  one, 
Tj;  oTrovhij  fit)  oKvypoi,  '  Be  not  slothful  in  business,'  or  to  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  among 
other  principal  virtues,  or  worthy  accomplishments,  for  abound- 
ing wherein  the  Apostle  commendeth  those  Christians,  he  rank- 
eth  '  all  diligence,'  or  industry  exercised  in  all  affairs  and  du- 
ties incumbent  on  them  :  this  is  that  virtue,  the  practice  where- 
of in  this  moral  precept  or  advice  the  royal  preacher  doth  re- 
commend unto  us ;  being  indeed  an  eminent  virtue,  of  very  ge- 
neral use,  and  powerful  influence  on  the  management  of  all 
our  affairs,  or  in  the  conduct  of  our  whole  life. 

Industry,  I  say,  in  general,  touching  all  matters  incident, 
which  '  our  hand  findeth  to  do,'  that  is,  which  dispensation  of 
Providence  doth  offer,  or  which  choice  of  reason  embracetli, 
for  employing  our  active  powers  of  soul  and  body,  the  wise 
man  doth  recommend;  and  to  pressing  the  observance  of  his 
advice  (waving  all  curious  remarks  either  critical  or  logical  on 
the  words)  I  shall  presently  apply  my  discourse,  proposing  di- 
vers considerations  apt  to  excite  us  thereto  ;  only,  first,  let  me 
briefly  describe  it,  for  our  better  apprehension  of  its  true  no- 
tion and  nature. 

By  industry  we  understand  a  serious  and  steady  application 
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of  mind,  joined  with  a  vigorous  exercise  of  our  active  faculties, 
in  prosecution  of  any  reasonable,  honest,  useful  design,  in  order 
to  the  accomplishment  or  attainment  of  some  considerable  good; 
as  for  instance,  a  merchant  is  industrious,  who  continueth  in- 
tent and  active  in  driving  on  his  trade  for  acquiring  wealth ; 
a  soldier  is  industrious,  who  is  watchful  for  occasion,  and  ear- 
nest in  action  toward  obtaining  the  victory ;  and  a  scholar  is 
industrious,  who  doth  assiduously  bend  his  mind  to  study  for 
getting  knowlege. 

Industry  doth  not  consist  merely  in  action  ;  for  that  is  in- 
cessant in  all  persons,  our  mind  being  a  restless  thing,  never 
abiding  in  a  total  cessation  from  thought  or  from  design  ;  being 
like  a  ship  in  the  sea,  if  not  steered  to  some  good  purpose  by 
reason,  yet  tossed  by  the  waves  of  fancy,  or  driven  by  the  winds 
of  temptation  somewhither.  But  the  direction  of  our  mind  to 
some  good  end,  without  roving  or  flinching,  in  a  straight  and 
steady  course,  drawing  after  it  our  active  powers  in  execution 
thereof,  doth  constitute  industry  ;  the  which  therefore  usually  is 
attended  with  labor  and  pain  ;  for  our  mind  (which  naturally 
doth  affect  variety  and  liberty,  being  apt  to  loathe  familiar  ob- 
jects, and  to  be  weary  of  any  constraint)  is  not  easily  kept  in  a 
constant  attention  to  the  same  thing ;  and  the  spirits  employed 
in  thought  are  prone  to  flutter  and  fly  away,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  fix  them  :  and  the  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being 
strained  to  a  high  pitch,  or  detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  feel  a 
lassitude  somewhat  offensive  to  nature  ;  whence  labor  or  pain 
is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of  industry,  and  laborious- 
ness  is  a  name  signifying  it ;  on  which  account  this  virtue,  as 
involving  labor,  deserveth  a  peculiar  commendation  ;  it  being 
then  most  laudable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  when  so 
doing  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  trouble. 

Such  in  general  I  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  industry ;  to 
the  practice  whereof  the  following  considerations  may  induce. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  doth  befit  the  constitution 
and  frame  of  our  nature  ;  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul  and  or- 
gans of  our  body  being  adapted  in  a  congruity  and  tendency 
thereto :  our  hands  are  suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our 
senses  to  watch  for  occasion  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing 
evil,  our  reason  to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employing  the 
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other  parts'and  powers ;  all  these,  I  say,  are  formed  for  action  ; 
and  that  not  in  a  loose  and  gadding  way,  or  in  a  slack  and  re- 
miss degree,  but  in  regard  to  determinate  ends,  with  vigor  re- 
quisite to  attain  them  ;  and  especially  our  appetites  do  prompt 
to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things  not  obtainable  without  it ; 
according  to  that  aphorism  of  the  wise  man,  'EmBvpiai  oKvqpliv 
aTTOKTeivovaiv — '  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  his 
hands  refuse  to  labor  ;'  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  desire  things  which 
he  cannot  attain  without  pains;  and  not  enduring  them,  he  for 
want  thereof  doth  feel  a  deadly  smart  and  anguish  :  wherefore 
in  not  being  industrious  we  defeat  the  intent  of  our  Maker;  we 
pervert  his  work  and  gifts ;  we  forfeit  the  use  and  benefit  of 
our  faculties  ;  we  are  bad  husbands  of  nature's  stock. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto  industry  doth  preserve  and  perfect 
our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and  temper,  improving  and 
advancing  it  towards  its  best  state.  The  labor  of  our  mind  in 
attentive  meditation  and  study  doth  render  it  capable  and  pa- 
tient of  thinking  on  any  object  or  occasion,  doth  polish  and  re- 
fine it  by  use,  doth  enlarge  it  by  accession  of  habits,  doth 
quicken  and  rouse  our  spirits,  dilating  and  diffusing  them  into 
their  proper  channels.  The  very  labor  of  our  body  doth  keep 
the  organs  of  action  sound  and  clean,  discussing  fogs  and  su- 
perfluous humors,  opening  passages,  distributing  nourishment, 
exciting  vital  heat :  barring  the  use  of  it,  no  good  constitution 
of  soul  or  body  can  subsist ;  but  a  foul  rust,  a  dull  numbness, 
a  resty  listlessness,  a  heavy  unwieldiness  must  seize  on  us;  our 
spirits  will  be  stifled  and  choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay;  the  vigor  of  our  mind 
and  the  health  of  our  body  will  be  much  impaired. 

It  is  with  us  as  with  other  things  in  nature,  which  by  motion 
are  preserved  in  their  native  purity  and  perfection,  in  their 
sweetness,  in  their  lustre,  rest  corrupting,  debasing,  and  defil- 
ing them.  If  the  water  runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and 
fresh  ;  but  stagnation  turneth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle  :  if  the 
air  be  fanned  by  winds,  it  is  pure  and  wholesome ;  but  from 
being  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid  :  if  metals  be  em- 
ployed, they  abide  smooth  and  splendid;  but  lay  them  up,  and 
they  soon  coutract  rust :  if  the  earth  be  belabored  with  culture, 
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it  yieldeth  corn  ;  but  lying  neglected,  it  will  be  overgrown  with 
brakes  and  thistles  ;  and  the  better  its  soil  is,  the  ranker  weeds 
it  will  produce  :  all  nature  is  upheld  in  its  being,  order,  and 
state,  by  constant  agitation  ;  every  creature  is  incessantly  em- 
ployed in  action  conformable  to  its  designed  end  and  use  ;  in 
like  manner  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our  faculties 
depends  on  their  constant  exercise. 

3.  As  we  naturally  were  composed,  so  by  divine  appoint- 
ment we  were  originally  designed  for  industry  ;  God  did  not 
intend  that  man  should  live  idly,  even  in  his  best  state,  or 
should  enjoy  happiness  without  taking  pains  ;  but  did  provide 
work  enough  even  in  paradise  itself:  for  'the  Lord  God,'  saith 
the  text,  '  took  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to 
dress  it,  and  to  keep  it :'  so  that  had  we  continued  happy,  we 
must  have  been  ever  busy,  by  our  industry  sustaining  our  life, 
and  securing  our  pleasure ;  otherwise  weeds  might  have  over- 
grown paradise,  and  that  of  Solomon  might  have  been  applica- 
ble to  Adam ;  *  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding  ;  and  lo,  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face 
thereof.' 

4.  By  our  transgression  and  fall  the  necessity  of  industry 
(together  with  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  good,  and  avoiding  evil) 
was  increased  to  us;  being  ordained  both  as  a  just  punishment 
for  our  offences,  and  as  an  expedient  remedy  of  our  needs  :  for 
thereupon  '  the  ground  was  cursed  to  bring  forth  thorns  and 
thistles  to  us ;'  and  it  was  our  doom  pronounced  by  God's  own 
mouth,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  unto  the  ground :'  so  that  now  labor  is  fatally  natural  to 
us;  now  '  man,'  as  Job  saith,  '  is  born  to  labor,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward,'  (or,  '  as  the  vulture's  chickens  soar  aloft,'  according 
to  the  Greek  interpreters.) 

5.  Accordingly  our  condition  and  circumstances  in  the  world 
are  so  ordered,  as  to  require  industry ;  so  that  without  it  we 
cannot  support  our  life  in  any  comfort  or  convenience;  whence 
St.  Paul's  charge  on  the  Thessalonians,  that  '  if  any  one  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat,'  is  in  a  manner  a  general  law 
imposed  on  mankind  by  the  exigency  of  our  state,  according  to 
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that  of  Solomon;  •  The  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger,'  and, 
'  The  sluggard,  who  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold, 
shall  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  nothing.' 

Of  all  our  many  necessities,  none  can  be  supplied  without 
pains,  wherein  all  men  are  obliged  to  bear  a  share  ;  every  man 
is  to  work  for  his  food,  for  his  apparel,  for  all  his  accommoda- 
tions, either  immediately  and  directly,  or  by  commutation  and 
equivalence ;  for  the  gentleman  himself  cannot  (at  least  wor- 
thily and  inculpably)  obtain  them  otherwise  than  by  redeeming 
them  from  the  ploughman  and  the  artificer,  by  compensation  of 
other  cares  and  pains  conducible  to  public  good. 

The  wise  poet  did  observe  well  when  he  said, 

 Pater  ipse  colcntli 

Haud  facilcm  esse  viam  voluit. — Virgil.  Georg.  i. 

And  St.  Chrysostom  doth  propose  the  same  observation,  that 
God,  to  whet  our  mind,  and  keep  us  from  moping,  would  not 
that  we  should  easily  come  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  without 
employing  much  art  and  many  pains  ;  in  order  thereto  there 
must  be  skill  used  in  observing  seasons,  and  preparing  the 
ground ;  there  must  be  labor  spent  in  manuring,  in  delving  and 
ploughing,  in  sowing,  in  weeding,  in  fencing  it ;  there  must  be 
pains  taken  in  reaping,  in  gathering,  in  laying  up,  in  thrashing 
and  dressing  the  fruit  ere  we  can  enjoy  it ;  so  much  industry  is 
needful  to  get  bread  :  and  if  we  list  to  fare  more  daintily,  we 
must  either  hunt  for  it,  using  craft  and  toil  to  catch  it  out  of 
the  woods,  the  water,  the  air  ;  or  we  must  carefully  wait  on 
those  creatures,  of  which  we  would  serve  ourselves,  feeding 
them  that  they  may  feed  us  ;  such  industry  is  required  to  pre- 
serve mankind  from  starving.  And  to  guard  it  from  other  in- 
conveniences, mischiefs,  and  dangers  surrounding  us,  it  is  no  less 
requisite  :  for  to  shelter  us  from  impressions  of  weather,  we 
must  spin,  we  must  weave,  we  must  build  ;  and  in  order  thereto 
we  must  scrape  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  find  our  tools ; 
we  must  sweat  at  the  anvil,  to  forge  them  for  our  use  ;  we 
must  frame  arms,  to  defend  our  safety  and  our  store  from  the 
assaults  of  wild  beasts,  or  of  more  dangerous  neighbors,  wild 
men.  To  furnish  accommodations  for  our  curiosity  and  plea- 
sure, or  to  provide  for  the  convenience  and  ornament  of  our 
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life,  still  greater  measures  of  industry  are  demanded  ;  to  satisfy 
those  intents,  a  thousand  contrivances  of  art,  a  thousand  ways 
of  trade  and  business  do  serve,  without  which  they  are  not  at- 
tainable. In  whatever  condition  any  man  is,  in  what  state 
soever  he  be  placed,  whatsoever  calling  or  way  of  life  he  doth 
embrace,  some  peculiar  business  is  thence  imposed  on  him, 
which  he  cannot  with  any  advantage  or  good  success,  with  any 
grace,  with  any  comfort  to  himself,  or  satisfaction  to  others, 
manage  without  competent  industry :  nothing  will  go  on  of 
itself,  without  our  care  to  direct  it,  and  our  pains  to  hold  it, 
and  forward  it  in  the  right  course  :  all  which  things  show  that 
divine  wisdom  did  intend  that  we  should  live  in  the  exercise  of 
industry,  or  not  well  without  it;  having  so  many  needs  to  be 
supplied,  so  many  desires  to  be  appeased  thereby;  being  ex- 
posed to  so  many  troubles  and  difficulties,  from  which  we  can- 
not extricate  ourselves  without  it.    But  farther  yet, 

6.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  hath  annexed  thereto,  by 
divine  appointment  and  promise,  the  fairest  fruits,  and  the 
richest  rewards :  all  good  things  (being  either  such  in  them- 
selves, or  made  such  by  human  esteem)  are  the  fruits  of  in- 
dustry ;  ordered  to  sprout  from  it,  under  the  protection  and  in- 
fluence of  God's  blessing,  which  commonly  doth  attend  it. 

All  good  things  indeed  are  the  gifts  of  God,  and  freely  dis- 
pensed by  his  hand  ;  but  he  cloth  not  give  them  absolutely 
without  condition,  nor  miraculously  without  concurrence  of 
ordinary  means  :  by  supporting  our  active  powers,  and  supply- 
ing needful  aid  to  our  endeavors ;  by  directing  and  upholding 
us  in  the  course  of  our  action  ;  by  preventing  or  removing 
obstacles  that  might  cross  us ;  by  granting  that  final  success 
which  dependeth  on  his  pleasure,  he  doth  confer  them  on  us; 
our  hand  commonly  is  God's  hand,  by  which  he  worketh  good, 
and  reacheth  out  benefits  to  us  ;  governing  and  wielding  it  as  he 
pleaseth. 

God  indeed  could  not  well  proceed  otherwise  in  dispensing 
1)  is  favors  to  us ;  not  well,  I  say;  that  is,  not  without  subvert- 
ing the  method  of  things  which  himself  hath  established  ;  not 
without  slighting  and  voiding  his  own  first  bounty,  or  rendering 
the  common  gifts  of  nature  (our  reason,  our  senses,  our  active 
powers)  vain  and  useless ;  not  without  making  us  incapable  of 
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any  praise,  or  any  reward,  which  suppose  works  achieved  by 
our  earnest  endeavor  ;  not  without  depriving  us  of  that  sweetest 
content,  which  springeth  from  enjoying  the  fruit  of  our  labor. 

Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  in  holy  Scripture  is  called  the  gift 
of  God,  is  otherwhile  affirmed  to  be  the  effect  of  industry;  it 
being  the  useful  condition  on  which,  and  the  instrument  whereby 
di  vine  providence  conveyeth  good  things  to  us:  what  God  said 
to  Joshua,  doth  imply  the  general  method  of  his  proceeding, 
'  Only  be  thou  strong  and  courageous — that  thou  mayest  prosper 
whithersoever  thou  goest.' 

Hence  whatever  we  are  directed  to  pray  for,  we  are  also 
exhorted  to  work  for;  declaring  thereby,  that  we  are  serious 
in  our  devotion,  and  do  not  mock  God,  asking  that  of  him, 
which  we  deem  not  worth  our  pains  to  acquire.  It  was  well 
said  of  Cato  in  Sal  lust,  vigilando,  agendo,  bene  consulendo, 
prospere  omnia  cedunt:  ubi  socordice  te  atque  ignuvite  tradi- 
deris,  nequicquam  Deos  implores  ;  irati,  infestique  sunt.  We 
are  bid  to  pray  even  for  our  daily  bread,  yet  we  may  starve  if 
we  do  not  work  for  it ;  and  in  St.  Paul's  judgment  deserve  to 
do  so. 

Hence  we  are  bound  to  thank  God  for  all  those  thines,  for 
the  want  of  which  we  must  thank  ourselves,  and  condemn  our 
own  sloth. 

Hence,  although  we  should  cast  our  care  on  God,  and  rely 
on  his  providence,  being  solicitous  for  nothing  ;  yet  we  must 
not  so  trust  him,  as  to  tempt  him,  by  neglecting  the  means, 
which  he  doth  offer,  of  relieving  ourselves;  to  be  presumptu- 
ously slothful  being  no  less  blameable,  than  to  be  distrustfully 
careful. 

Hence  God  in  all  such  cases,  when  we  do  need  any  good 
thing,  is  said  to  be  our  helper  and  succorer  to  the  obtaining  it ; 
which  doth  imply  that  we  must  co-operate  with  him,  and  join 
our  forces  to  those  which  he  doth  afford  ;  so  that  as  we  can  do 
nothing  without  him,  so  he  will  do  nothing  without  us;  yea,  so 
that  sometime  we  are  said  also  to  help  God  ;  '  Curse  ye  Meroz, 
curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.'  If  ever  God  doth  perform  all  without  human  labor 
conspiring,  it  is  only  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  ready  to  do 
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their  best,  but  unable  to  do  any  thing,  being  overpowered  by  the 
insuperable  difficulty  of  things  :  but  he  never  doth  act  miracles, 
or  control  nature  ;  he  never  doth  stretch  forth  his  arm,  or  inter- 
pose special  power  in  favor  of  wilful  and  affected  sluggards. 

In  fine,  it  is  very  plain,  both  in  common  experience,  declar- 
ing the  course  of  providence,  and  in  holy  Scripture,  expressing 
God's  intention,  that  Almighty  God  doth  hold  forth  all  good 
things  as  the  prizes  and  recompenses  of  our  vigilant  care,  and 
painful  endeavor  ;  as  by  surveying  particulars  we  may  clearly 
discern. 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  men  than  prosperous  success  in 
their  undertakings,  whereby  they  attain  their  ends,  satisfy 
their  desires,  save  their  pains,  and  come  off  with  credit ;  this 
commonly  is  the  effect  of  industry,  (which  commandeth  fortune, 
to  which  all  things  submit  and  serve,)  and  scarce  ever  is  found 
without  it :  an  industrious  person,  who  as  such  is  not  apt  to 
attempt  things  impossible  or  unpracticable,  can  hardly  fail  of 
compassing  his  designs,  because  he  will  apply  all  means  requi- 
site, and  bend  all  his  forces  thereto  ;  striving  to  break  through 
all  difficulties,  and  to  subdue  all  oppositions  thwarting  his  pur- 
poses :  but  nothing  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  achieved  with 
half  a  mind,  with  a  faintheart,  with  a  lame  endeavor  :  any  en- 
terprise undertaken  without  resolution,  managed  without  care, 
prosecuted  without  vigor,  will  easily  be  dashed  and  prove  abor- 
tive, ending  in  disappointment,  damage,  disgrace,  and  dissatis- 
faction :  so  the  wise  man  doth  assure  us ;  '  The  soul,'  saith  he, 
'  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing  ;  but  the  soul  of  the 
diligent  shall  be  made  fat:'  the  one  pineth  away  with  ineffec- 
tual and  fruitless  desires ;  the  other  thriveth  on  satisfaction  in 
prosperous  success. 

Plentiful  accommodations  for  our  sustenance  and  conveni- 
ence all  men  will  agree  to  be  very  desirable  ;  and  these  are 
indeed  the  blessings  of  him,  who  '  visiteth  the  earth  and  en- 
richethit;'  who  '  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness,'  and 
*  whose  clouds  drop  fatness  ;'  but  they  are  so  dispensed  by  hea- 
ven, that  industry  must  concur  therewith  in  deriving  them  to  us, 
and  sloth  will  debar  us  of  them  ;  for  '  he,'  saith  the  holy  Oracle, 
'  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  diligent  alone  tend  to  plenteousness  :'  but  '  the 
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sluggard  shall  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  nothing  ;'  and  '  the  idle 
soul  shall  suffer  hunger. ' 

Wealth  is  that  which  generally  men  of  all  things  are  wont 
to  affect  and  covet  with  most  ardent  desire,  as  the  great  store- 
house of  their  needs  and  conveniences,  the  sure  bulwark  of  their 
state  and  dignity :  the  universal  instrument  of  compassing  their 
designs  and  pleasures  ;  and  most  evident  it  is,  that  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  industry  is  the  way  to  acquire  it,  to  secure 
it,  to  improve  and  enlarge  it ;  the  which  course  pursued  inno- 
cently and  modestly,  God  will  be  so  far  from  obstructing,  that 
he  will  further  and  bless  it ;  for  that  indeed  it  would  be  a  flaw 
in  providence,  if  honest  industry,  using  the  means  it  aftordeth, 
should  fail  of  procuring  a  competency  ;  which  joined  with  a 
pious  contentedness,  in  St.  Paul's  computation,  is  great  wealth. 
Wherefore  although  Solomon  telleth  us  that  '  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  is  that  which  maketh  rich  ;'  yet  doth  he  not  forget  or 
contradict  himself,  when  he  also  doth  affirm  that  '  the  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  rich  ;'  and  that  '  he  who  gatheieth  by  labor 
shall  increase  :'  because  God  blesseth  the  industrious,  and  by 
his  own  hand,  as  the  most  proper  instrument,  maketh  him  rich. 
When  the  preacher  said,  '  There  is  a  man  to  whom  God  hath 
given  riches  and  wealth,'  he  knew  well  enough  what  man  it 
was  to  whom  God  giveth  them,  and  that  sluggards  were  not  fit 
objects  of  that  liberality ;  for  he  had  observed  it  to  be  their 
doom  to  be  poor  and  beggarly,  their  nature  to  waste  and  em- 
bezzle an  estate  :  he  could  assure  us  that  '  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags  ;'  he  could  propound  it  as  a  certain  ob- 
servation, that  '  he  who  is  slothful  in  his  work,  is  brother  to  a 
great  waster  ;'  or  that  want  of  industry  in  our  business  will  no 
less  impair  our  estate  than  prodigality  itself ;  he  could  more 
than  once  warn  the  slothful,  that  if  he  did  '  sleep  on/  or  per- 
sist in  his  sluggish  way,  indigency  would  surprise  and  seize  on 
him  with  an  insupportable  violence  :  '  So,'  saith  he,  '  shall  thy 
poverty  come  as  one  that  travelled),  and  thy  want  as  an  armed 
man.' 

Another  darling  of  human  affection  (and  a  jewel  indeed  of 
considerable  worth  and  use  in  our  life)  is  honor,  or  reputation 
among  men  :  this  also  plainly,  after  the  common  reason  and 
course  of  tilings,  is  purchased  and  preserved  by  industry  :  for 
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lie  that  aspireth  to  worthy  things,  aud  assayeth  laudable  de- 
signs, pursuing-  them  steadily  with  serious  application  of  heart 
and  resolute  activity,  will  rarely  fail  of  good  success,  aud  con- 
serpiently  will  not  miss  honor,  which  ever  doth  crown  victory  ; 
and  if  he  should  hap  to  fail  in  his  design,  yet  he  will  not  lose 
his  credit ;  for  having  meant  well,  and  done  his  best,  all  will 
be  ready  to  excuse,  many  to  commend  him  :  the  very  qualities 
which  industry  doth  exercise,  and  the  effects  which  it  doth  pro- 
duce, to  beaet  honor,  as  being  ornaments  of  our  person  and 
state.  God  himself  (from  whom  honor  cometh,  and  whose  spe- 
cial prerogative  it  is  to  bestow  it,  he,  as  King  of  the  world, 
being  the  fountain  of  honor)  will  be  concerned  to  dignify  an 
industrious  management  of  his  gifts  with  that  natural  aud  pro- 
per recompense  thereof;  conducting  him  who  fairly  treadeth  in 
the  path  of  honor,  that  he  shall  safely  arrive  unto  it.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  easy  observation,  which  the  wise  prince 
doth  prompt  us  to  mark  ;  '  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings  ;  he  shall  not  stand  before 
mean  men  :'  that  is,  diligence,  as  it  is  the  fairest,  so  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  the  best  preferment  :  as  it  qualitieth  a  man  for 
employment,  and  rendereth  him  useful  to  the  world,  so  it  will 
procure  worthy  employment  for  him,  and  attract  the  world  to 
him  ;  as  the  same  great  author  again  doth  assert:  'The  hand,' 
saith  he,  '  of  the  diligent  shall  bear  rule;'  yea,  so  honorable  a 
thing  is  industry  itself,  that  an  exercise  thereof  in  the  meanest 
rank  is  productive  of  esteem,  as  the  wise  man  again  doth  ob- 
serve and  tell  us;  '  He  that  waiteth  on  his  master  (that  is,  with 
diligence  attendeth  on  the  business  committed  to  him)  shall  be 
honored.' 

No  industrious  man  is  contemptible;  for  he  is  ever  looked 
on  as  being  in  a  way  of  thriving,  of  working  himself  out  from 
any  straits,  of  advancing  himself  into  a  better  condition.  But 
without  industry  we  cannot  expect  any  thing  but  disrespect, 
shame,  and  reproach,  which  are  the  certain  portion  of  the  sloth- 
ful ;  he  not  having  the  heart  to  enterprise  or  the  resolution  aud 
patience  to  achieve  any  thing  deserving  regard,  or  apt  to  pro- 
cure it ;  he  wanting  all  the  ornaments  and  good  fruits  that 
grow  from  industry ;  he  being  only  fit  for  a  sordid  and  servile 
condition  ;  whence  '  the  slothful,'  saith  Solomon,  '  shall  be 
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under  tribute  ;'  and,  '  He  that  sleepeth  in  harvest,  is  a  son  that 
causeth  shame  ;'  he  causeth  it  to  his  relations  by  his  beggarly 
accoutrements,  he  causeth  it  much  more  to  himself  by  his 
despicable  faultiness,  and  by  the  disgraceful  consequences 
of  it. 

Another  yet  more  precious  good,  far  surpassing  all  external 
advantages  of  our  state;  the  which  in  the  judgment  of  him 
who  (together  with  it  having  a  full  possession  of  all  secular 
prosperity,  wealth,  dignity,  and  power)  was  best  able  to  prize 
it, '  is  better  than  rubies,  and  incomparably  doth  excel  all  things 
that  may  be  desired,'  as  ennobling,  enriching,  and  embellishing 
our  better  part :  wisdom,  I  mean,  or  a  good  comprehension, 
and  right  judgment  about  matters  of  highest  importance  to  us, 
is  the  prize  of  industry,  and  not  to  be  gained  without  it ;  nature 
conferreth  little  thereto,  fortune  contributeth  much  less  ;  it 
cannot  be  bought  at  any  rate:  'It  cannot,' saith  Job,  'be 
gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price 
thereof;  it  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire  ;'  it  is  the  offspring  of  watchful 
observation  and  experience,  of  serious  meditation  and  study  ;  of 
careful  reflexion  on  things,  marking,  comparing,  and  weighing 
their  nature,  their  worth,  their  tendencies  and  consequences; 
these  are  needful  to  the  getting  of  wisdom,  because  truth,  which 
it  seeketh,  commonly  doth  not  lie  in  the  surface,  obvious  to  a 
superficial  glance,  nor  only  dependeth  on  a  simple  considera- 
tion of  few  things  ;  but  is  lodged  deep  in  the  bowels  of  things, 
and  under  a  knotty  complication  of  various  matters ;  so  that 
we  must  dig  to  come  at  it,  and  labor  in  unfolding  it:  nor  is 
it  an  easy  task  to  void  the  prejudices  springing  from  incli- 
nation or  temper,  from  education  or  custom,  from  passion  and 
interest,  which  cloud  the  mind,  and  obstruct  the  attainment  of 
wisdom. 

If  we  will  have  it,  we  must  get  it  as  Solomon  himself  did, 
that  great  master  of  it.  How  was  that?  'I  gave,' saith  he, 
'  my  heart  to  know  wisdom.'  He  who  made  it  his  option  and 
choice  before  all  things ;  who  so  earnestly  and  so  happily  did 
pray  for  it;  on  whom  it  is  so  expressly  said,  that  God  in  a 
special  manner  and  plentiful  measure  did  bestow  it ;  who 
averreth  God  to  be  the  sole  donor  of  it,  (for,  '  The  Lord,'  saith 
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he,  '  giveth  wisdom,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowlege  and 
understanding;')  yet  even  he  did  first  give  his  heart  to  it, 
before  it  was  given  into  his  heart :  he  did  not  only  gape  for  it,  to 
receive  it  by  mere  infusion ;  but  he  worked  and  studied  hard 
for  it.  He  was  indeed  a  great  student,  an  inquisitive  searcher 
into  nature,  a  curious  observer  of  the  world,  a  profound  con- 
siderer  and  comparer  of  things  ;  and  by  that  industrious  course, 
promoted  by  divine  blessing,  he  did  arrive  to  that  great  stock 
of  so  renowned  a  wisdom. 

And  the  same  method  it  is  which  he  prescribeth  to  us  for 
getting  it :  exhorting  us  that  we  '  incline  our  ear  unto  wisdom, 
and  apply  our  heart  to  understanding;'  that  we  'cry  after 
knowlege,  and  lift  up  our  voice  for  understanding;'  that  we 
'seek  her  as  silver,  and  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures;'  in 
following  which  course  he  doth  assure  us  of  good  success;  for 
'  then,' saith  he,  '  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  find  the  knowlege  of  God,'  which  is  the  head  or  chief  part 
of  wisdom  ;  and  '  Blessed,'  saith  he  again,  in  the  person  and 
place  of  wisdom  itself,  '  is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  watching 
daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors;  for  he  that 
findeth  me  findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favor  of  the  Lord.' 
It  is  the  way  he  supposeth  of  finding  wisdom,  to  watch  assi- 
duously, to  wait  diligently  on  the  means  of  attaining  her  ;  and 
how  infallible  the  acquist  of  her  is  thereby,  she  doth  again  by 
his  mouth  thus  acquaint  us ;  'I  love  them  that  love  me,  and 
those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me  ;'  and  '  she,'  saith  his 
imitator,  '  is  easily  seen  of  them  that  love  her,  and  found  of 
such  as  seek  her ;  whoso  seeketh  her  early,  shall  have  no  great 
travel,  for  he  shall  find  her  sitting  at  his  doois.' 

This  indeed  is  the  only  way ;  idleness  is  not  capable  of  so 
rich  and  noble  a  purchase  :  a  slothful  person  may  be  conceited, 
yea  needs  must  be  so  ;  but  he  can  never  be  wise  :  '  A  sluggard,' 
saith  Solomon,  '  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than  seven  men 
that  can  render  a  reason.'  This  conceit  of  wisdom  is  a  natural 
issue  of  his  "ignorance  ;  and  it  is  indeed  no  small  part  of  his 
folly,  that  he  doth  not  perceive  it ;  being  no  less  stupid  in 
reflexion  on  his  own  mind,  than  in  considering  other  matters  : 
being  always  in  a  slumber,  he  will  often  fall  into  such  pleasant 
dreams ;  and  no  wonder  that  he  should  presume  on  abundance 
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of  knowlege,  who  not  listing  to  take  any  pains  in  the  search  or 
discussion  of  things,  doth  snatch  the  first  appearances,  doth 
embrace  every  suggestion  of  his  fancy,  every  conceit  gratifying 
his  humor,  for  truth. 

What  should  I  speak  of  learning,  or  the  knowlege  of  various 
things,  transcending  vulgar  apprehension  ?  Who  knoweth  not 
that  we  cannot  otherwise  reach  any  part  of  that,  than  by  assi- 
duous study  and  contemplation  ?  Who  doth  not  find  that  all 
the  power  in  the  world  is  not  able  to  command,  nor  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  to  purchase  one  notion  ?  Who  can  be 
ignorant  that  no  wit  alone,  or  strength  of  parts  can  suffice, 
without  great  industry,  to  frame  any  science,  to  learn  any 
one  tongue,  to  know  the  history  of  nature,  or  of  providence  ?  it 
is  certainly  by  Horace's  method, 

Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  

by  much  exercise  and  endurance  of  pains,  that  any  one  can 
arrive  to  the  mark  of  being  learned  or  skilful  in  any  sort  of 
knowlege. 

But  farther  yet,  virtue,  the  noblest  endowment  and  richest 
possession  whereof  man  is  capable  ;  the  glory  of  our  nature,  the 
beauty  of  our  soul,  the  goodliest  ornament  and  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  our  life  ;  that  also  is  the  fruit  and  blessing  of  industry  ; 
that  of  all  things  most  indispensably  doth  need  and  require  it. 
It  doth  not  grow  in  us  by  nature,  nor  befal  us  by  fortune  ;  for 
nature  is  so  far  from  producing  it,  that  it  yieldeth  mighty 
obstacles  and  resistances  to  its  birth,  there  being  in  the  best 
dispositions  much  averseness  from  good,  and  great  proneness 
to  evil ;  fortune  doth  not  further  its  acquists,  but  casteth  in 
rubs  and  hindrances  thereto,  every  condition  presenting  its 
allurements,  or  its  affrightments  from  it  ;  all  things  within  us 
and  about  us  conspire  to  render  its  production  and  its  practice 
laborious. 

It  is  ('tis  true)  a  gift  of  heaven,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  special  influence  of  divine  grace  ;  but  it  is  given  as 
children  are,  (of  whom  it  is  said,  '  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward,')  not 
without  sore  travail  and  labor  of  the  mother,  not  without 
grievous  difficulty  and  pangs  in  the  birth.    In  our  conversion 
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to  embrace  virtue  God  doth  guide  us ;  but  to  what  ?  to  sit 
still  ?  No,  to  walk,  to  run  in  his  ways  :  Grace  doth  move  us, 
but  whereto?  to  do  nothing?  No,  but  to  stir,  and  act  vigor- 
ously ;  '  The  holy  Spirit  doth  help  our  infirmities :'  but  how 
could  it  help  them,  if  we  did  not  conjoin  our  best,  though  weak, 
endeavorswith  its  operations  ?  To  what  doth  it  avvavrika^^aveiv, 
or  co-help  us,  but  to  strive  against  sin,  to  work  righteousness, 
to  perform  duty  with  earnest  intention  of  mind,  and  laborious 
activity?  'God,'  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  'hath  parted  virtue 
with  us,  and  neither  hath  left  all  to  be  in  us,  lest  we  should  be 
elated  to  pride,  nor  himself  hath  taken  all,  lest  we  should  de- 
cline to  sloth.'  * 

Indeed  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  virtue  doth  consist  in 
the  most  difficult  and  painful  efforts  of  soul ;  in  the  extirpating 
rooted  prejudices  and  notions  from  our  understanding;  in 
bending  a  stiff  will,  and  rectifying  crooked  inclinations  ;  in 
overruling  a  rebellious  temper;  in  curbing  eager  and  impor- 
tunate appetites ;  in  taming  wild  passions  ;  in  withstanding 
violent  temptations  ;  in  surmounting  many  difficulties,  and  sus- 
taining many  troubles  ;  in  struggling  with  various  unruly  lusts 
within,  and  encountering  many  stout  enemies  abroad,  which 
assault  our  reason,  and  '  war  against  our  soul  :'  in  such  exer- 
cises its  very  being  lieth ;  its  birth,  its  growth,  its  subsistence 
dependeth  on  them  ;  so  that  from  any  discontinuance  or  remis- 
sion of  them  it  would  soon  decay,  languish  away,  and  perish. 

What  attention,  what  circumspection,  and  vigilancy  of  mind, 
what  intention  of  spirit,  what  force  of  resolution,  what  command 
and  care  over  ourselves  doth  it  require,  to  keep  our  hearts  from 
vain  thoughts  and  evil  desires  ;  to  guard  our  tongue  from 
wanton,  unjust,  uncharitable  discourse  ;  to  order  our  steps 
uprightly  and  steadily  in  all  the  paths  of  duty  ?  Kni  rl  ovk 
eni-KOvov  tu>v  Trjs  aperiis  ;f  'and  what,'  as  St.  Chrysostom 
asketh,  '  of  all  things  belonging  to  virtue  is  not  laborious  ?'  It 
is  no  small  task  to  know  it,  wherein  it  consisteth,  and  what  it 
demandeth  of  us  ;  it  is  a  far  more  painful  thing  to  conform  our 
practice  unto  its  rules  and  dictates. 

If  travelling  in  a  rough  way  ;  if  climbing  up  a  steep  hill ;  if 
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combating  stern  foes,  and  fighting  sharp  battles  ;  if  crossing 
the  grain  of  our  nature  and  desires ;  if  continually  holding  a 
strict  rein  over  all  our  parts  and  powers,  be  things  of  labor  and 
trouble,  then  greatly  such  is  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Indeed  each  virtue  hath  its  peculiar  difficulty,  needing  much 
labor  to  master  it :  Faith  is  called  epyov  itiorews,  '  the  work 
of  faith ;'  and  it  is  no  such  easy  work,  as  may  be  imagined,  to 
bring  our  hearts  unto  a  thorough  persuasion  about  truths  cross- 
ing our  sensual  conceits,  and  controlling  our  peevish  humors; 
unto  a  perfect  submission  of  our  understanding,  and  resignation 
of  our  will  to  whatever  God  teacheth  or  prescribeth  ;  to  a 
firm  resolution  of  adhering  to  that  profession,  which  exacteth 
of  us  so  much  pains,  and  exposeth  us  to  so  many  troubles. 

Charity  is  also  a  laborious  exercise  of  many  good  works;  and 
he  that  will  practise  it,  must  in  divers  ways  labor  hardly ;  he 
must  labor  in  voiding  from  his  soul  many  dispositions  deeply 
radicated  therein  by  nature,  opinion,  and  custom  ;  envy,  fro- 
wardness,  stubbornness,  perverse  and  vain  selfishness ;  from 
whence  wrath,  revenge,  spite,  and  malice  do  spring  forth.  He 
must  labor  in  effectual  performance  of  all  good  offices,  and  in 
catching  all  occasions  of  doing  good  ;  he  must  exert  that  koitov 
dycnrr)s,  that  '  labor  of  love,'  whereof  St.  Paul  doth  speak  ;  he 
must  (as  that  holy  Apostle  directeth,  not  only  in  precept,  but 
by  his  own  practice)  work  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  may 
supply  the  wants  of  his  neighbor. 

Hope  itself  (which  one  would  think,  when  grounded  well, 
should  be  a  no  less  easy  than  pleasant  duty)  doth  need  much 
labor  to  preserve  it  safe,  straight,  and  stable,  among  the  many 
waves  and  billows  of  temptation  assaying  to  shake  and  subvert 
it ;  whence  a  patience  of  hope  is  recommended  to  us  ;  and  we 
so  often  are  exhorted  to  hold  it  fast,  to  keep  it  sure,  firm,  and 
unshaken  to  the  end. 

Temperance  also  surely  demandeth  no  small  pains  ;  it  being 
no  slight  business  to  check  our  greedy  appetites,  to  shun  the 
enticements  of  pleasure,  to  escape  the  snares  of  company  and 
example,  to  support  the  ill-will  and  reproaches  of  those  zealots 
and  bigots  for  vice,  who  cannot  tolerate  any  noncomformity  to 
their  extravagances  ;  but,  as  St.  Peter  doth  express  it,  '  think 
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it  strange,  if  others  do  not  run  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of 
riot,  speaking  ill  of  them  for  it.' 

What  should  I  speak  of  meekness,  of  patience,  of  humility, 
of  contentedness  ?  Is  it  not  manifest  how  laborious  those  virtues 
are,  and  what  pains  are  necessary  in  the  obtaining,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  them?  what  pains,  I  say,  they  require  in  the  voidance 
of  fond  conceits,  in  the  suppression  of  froward  humors,  in  the 
quelling  fierce  passions,  in  the  brooking  grievous  crosses  and 
adversities,  in  the  bearing  heinous  injuries  and  affronts  ? 

Thus  doth  all  virtue  require  much  industry,  and  it  therefore 
necessarily  must  itself  be  a  great  virtue,  which  is  the  mother, 
the  nurse,  the  guardian  of  all  virtues;  yea,  which  indeed  is  an 
ingredient  and  constitutive  part  of  every  virtue ;  for  if  virtue 
were  easily  obtainable* or  practicable  without  a  good  measure 
of  pains,  how  could  it  be  virtue  ?  what  excellency  could  it 
have,  what  praise  could  it  claim,  what  reward  could  it  expect  ? 
God  hath  indeed  made  the  best  things  not  easily  obtainable, 
hath  set  them  high  out  of  our  reach,  to  exercise  our  industry 
in  getting  them,  that  we  might  raise  up  ourselves  to  them,  that 
being  obtained,  they  may  the  more  deserve  our  esteem,  and  his 
reward. 

Lastly,  the  sovereign  good,  the  last  scope  of  our  actions,  the 
top  and  sum  of  our  desires,  happiness  itself,  or  eternal  life  in 
perfect  rest,  joy,  and  glory  ;  although  it  be  the  supreme  gift  of 
God,  and  special  boon  of  divine  grace,  (to  be  -^fipiafia  rov  Qeov, 
'  But,'  saith  St.  Paul,  '  the  gift  of  God's  grace  is  eternal  life  ;') 
yet  it  also  by  God  himself  is  declared  to  be  the  result  and 
reward  of  industry  ;  for  we  are  commanded  '  to  work  out  our 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,'  and  to  '  give  diligence  in 
making  our  calling  and  election  sure,'  by  virtuous  practice ; 
and  '  God,'  saith  St.  Paul,  'will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works;  to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,  seek  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality,  eternal  life  ;' 
and,  in  the  close  of  God's  book,  it  is  proclaimed,  as  a  truth  of 
greatest  moment,  and  special  point  of  God's  will,  '  Blessed  are 
they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to 
the  tree  of  life.'  It  is  plainly  industry,  which  climbeth  the 
holy  mount ;  it  is  industry,  which  taketh  '  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  by  force  ;'  it  is  industry,  which  '  so  runneth  as  to  ob- 
tain' the  prize,  which  so  fighteth  as  '  to  receive  the  crown,' 
which  so  watcheth  as  to  secure  our  everlasting  interest  to  us. 

Thus  do  the  choicest  good  things,  of  which  we  are  capable, 
spring  from  industry,  or  depend  on  it ;  and  no  considerable 
good  can  be  attained  without  it :  thus  all  the  gifts  of  God  are 
by  it  conveyed  to  us,  or  are  rendered  in  effect  beneficial  to  us ; 
for  the  gifts  of  nature  are  but  capacities,  which  it  improveth  ; 
the  gifts  of  fortune  or  providence  are  but  instruments,  which  it 
employeth  to  our  use  ;  the  gifts  of  grace  are  the  supports  and 
succors  of  it ;  and  the  very  gift  of  glory  is  its  fruit  and  recom- 
pense. 

There  are  farther  several  other  material  considerations  and 
weighty  motives  to  the  practice  of  this  duty,  which  meditation 
hath  suggested  to  me:  but  these,  in  regard  to  your  patience, 
must  suffice  at  present;  the  other  (together  with  an  application 
proper  to  our  condition  and  calling)  being  reserved  to  another 
occasion. 
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ECCLESIASTES,  CHAP.  IX. — VERSE  10. 

Industry,  which  is  recommended  in  the  text,  is  a  virtue  of 
a  very  diffusive  nature  and  influence,  so  that  no  business  or  de- 
sign can  be  well  managed  without  it  :  we  ought  therefore  to 
conceive  a  high  opinion  of  it,  and  inure  ourselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it  on  all  occasions  :  additional  considerations  proposed 
to  this  end. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  is  productive  of  ease  it- 
self, and  preventive  of  trouble.  Sloth  indeed  affects  ease  and 
quiet,  but  by  affecting  loses  them  :  it  hates  labor  and  trouble, 
but  by  hating  incurs  them,  &c. :  but  industry,  by  a  little  vo- 
luntary labor,  in  due  place  and  season,  saves  much  labor  after- 
wards and  great  distress. 

2.  Industry  begets  ease,  by  procuring  good  habits,  and  a 
facility  of  transacting  things  expedient  to  be  done  :  it  breeds 
assurance  and  courage  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  business 
and  the  performance  of  duties,  &c. 

3.  We  may  consider  that  it  will  sweeten  all  our  enjoyments, 
and  season  them  with  a  grateful  relish,  according  to  the  saying 
of  the  preacher,  The  sltep  of  a  laboring  man  is  sweet. 

4.  Especially  those  accommodations  prove  most  delightful, 
which  our  industry  hath  procured  to  us  ;  for  we  look  on  them 
with  a  special  affection,  as  the  children  of  our  endeavors. 

0.  The  very  exercise  of  industry  immediately  in  itself  is  de- 
lightful ;  the  very  settlement  of  our  mind  on  fit  objects,  where- 
by we  are  freed  from  doubt  and  distraction,  ministers  content ; 
the  consideration  that  we  are  spending  our  time  and  talents  to 
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good  advantage,  in  serving  God,  benefiting  our  neighbor,  and 
bettering  our  own  state,  is  very  cheering  and  comfortable  :  this 
topic  enlarged  on. 

G.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  affords  a  lasting  comfort, 
deposited  in  the  memory  and  conscience  of  him  that  practises 
it  :  this  point  enlarged  on,  and  a  life  spent  in  unfruitful  and 
unprofitable  idleness  compared  with  it. 

7.  Industry  argues  a  generous  and  ingenuous  complexion  of 
soul  :  it  implies  a  mind  not  content  with  mean  and  vulgar 
things,  but  aspiring  to  things  of  high  worth  and  pursuing  them 
with  courage  :  it  signifies  a  heart  not  enduring  to  owe  the  sus- 
tenance and  convenience  of  life  to  the  liberality  of  others,  &c. 
of  which  generosity  we  have  a  notable  instance  in  St.  Paul : 
this  topic  enlarged  on. 

8.  Industry  is  a  fence  to  innocence  and  virtue  ;  a  bar  to  all 
kinds  of  sin  and  vice,  guarding  the  avenues  of  the  heart,  and 
keeping  off  occasions  and  temptations  to  vicious  practices ; 
whilst  idleness  is  the  nursery  of  sin,  &c. 

9.  Particularly  industry  prevents  the  sins  of  vain  curiosity, 
pragmatical  troublesome  impertinence,  and  the  like  pests  of 
common  life,  into  which  persons  not  diligently  following  their 
own  business  will  assuredly  fall. 

10.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  is  needful  in  every  condi- 
tion and  calling  of  life;  in  all  relations,  for  our  good  behavior, 
and  right  discharge  of  our  duty  in  them.  Are  we  rich  ?  then 
is  industry  requisite  for  keeping  and  securing  our  wealth,  or 
managing  it  wisely.  Are  we  conspicuous  in  dignity,  honor, 
and  good  repute  amongst  men  ?  then  is  industry  requisite  to 
keep  us  fast  in  that  state  ;  since  nothing  is  more  frail  than  ho- 

,  nor,  which  must  be  nourished  by  worthy  actions  ;  otherwise  it 
will  languish  and  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  are  we  poor  and 
low  in  the  world  ?  then  do  we  much  need  industry  to  shun  the 
extremes  of  want  and  ignominy,  and  to  improve  our  condi- 
tion, &c. 
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Aud  as  it  is  needful  to  every  condition,  so  is  it  also  to  every 
vocation.  Is  man  a  governor,  or  a  superior  in  any  capacity  ? 
then  what  is  he  but  a  public  servant,  doomed  to  continual  la- 
bor ;  hired,  for  the  wages  of  respect  and  pomp,  to  wait  on  his 
people  ?  and  he  must  look  watchfully  to  his  own  steps  who  is 
to  guide  others  by  his  authority  and  example.  And  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  move  in  a  lower  orb  of  subjection  or  service, 
who  knows  not  that  to  make  a  good  servant,  fidelity  and  dili- 
gence must  concur  ?  whereof  the  first  supposes  the  last :  other 
instances  cited  on  this  head. 

11.  It  may  also  deserve  our  consideration,  that  it  is  industry, 
to  which  the  public  state  of  the  world,  and  of  each  common- 
weal therein,  is  indebted  for  its  being  advanced  above  rude  bar- 
barism :  also  for  the  invention  and  perfection  of  useful  arts  and 
sciences,  the  stately  fabrics  which  we  admire,  and  the  commo- 
dious habitations  which  we  enjoy,  &c. 

12.  Industry  is  commended  to  us  by  all  sorts  of  examples, 
deserving  our  regard  and  imitation  :  all  nature  is  a  copy  thereof, 
and  the  whole  world  a  glass,  wherein  we  may  behold  this  duty 
represented  to  us :  examples  of  all  the  creatures  around  us,  of 
rational  and  intelligent  natures,  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  yea  of  God  himself,  of  whom  our  Lord 
says,  My  father  worketh  still.  And  shall  we  alone  be  idle, 
whilst  all  things  are  so  busy  ? 

13.  Lastly,  if  we  consider,  we  shall  find  the  root  and  source 
of  all  the  inconveniences,  the  mischiefs,  the  wants  of  which  we 
complain,  to  be  our  sloth  ;  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  them, 
which  commonly  we  might  not  prevent  or  remove  by  industry. 
Conclusion. 
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OF  INDUSTRY  IN  GENERAL. 

ECCLESIASTES,  CHAP.  IX. — VERSE  10. 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 

Industry,  which  the  divine  preacher  in  this  text  recom- 
mendeth  to  us,  is  a  virtue  of  a  very  diffusive  nature  and  influ- 
ence ;  stretching  itself  through  all  our  affairs,  and  twisting  itself 
with  every  concern  we  have  ;  so  that  no  business  can  be  well 
managed,  no  design  accomplished,  no  good  obtained  without 
it:  it  therefore  behoveth  us  to  conceive  a  high  opinion  of  it, 
and  to  inure  our  souls  to  the  practice  of  it,  on  all  occasions  :  in 
furtherance  of  which  purposes  I  formerly,  not  long  since,  did 
propound  several  motives  and  inducements  ;  and  now  proceed- 
ing on,  shall  represent  divers  other  considerations  serviceable  to 
the  same  end. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  is  productive  of  ease  itself, 
and  preventive  of  trouble :  it  was  no  less  solidly,  than  acutely 
and  smartly  advised  by  the  philosopher  Crates,*  '  Whether,' 
said  he,  '  labor  be  to  be  chosen,  labor;  or  whether  it  be  to  be 
eschewed,  labor,  that  thou  mayest  not  labor  ;  for  by  not  labor- 
ing, labor  is  not  escaped,  but  is  rather  pursued  ;'  and  St.  Chry- 
sostom  f  doth  on  the  same  consideration  urge  industry,  because 
'  Sloth,'  saith  he,  1  is  wont  to  spoil  us,  and  to  yield  us  much 
pain.'  No  man  can  cozen  nature,  escaping  the  labor  to  whicli 
he  was  born  ;  but  rather  attempting  it,  will  delude  himself,  then 
finding  most,  when  he  shunneth  all  labor. 


*  Crates,  Ep.  4. 


t  Chrys.  in  Joh.  Orat.  36. 
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Sloth  indeed  doth  affect  ease  and  quiet,  but  by  affecting  them 
doth  lose  them  ;  it  hateth  labor  and  trouble,  but  by  hating 
them  doth  incur  them;  it  is  a  self-destroying  vice,  not  suffering 
those  who  cherish  it  to  be  idle,  but  creating  much  work,  and 
multiplying  pains  unto  them  ;  engaging  them  into  divers  neces- 
sities and  straits,  which  they  cannot  support  with  ease,  and 
out  of  which,  without  extreme  trouble,  they  cannot  extricate 
themselves  :  of  this  the  preacher  doth  afford  us  a  plain  instance ; 
'  By  much  slothfulness,'  saith  he,  '  the  building  decayeth, 
and  through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  droppeth  through.' 
A  little  care  taken  at  first  about  repairing  the  house,  would 
have  saved  its  decay  and  ruin,  and  consequently  the  vast  charge 
and  trouble,  becoming  needful  to  re-edify  it :  and  the  like  doth 
happen  in  most  other  cases  and  occurrences  of  life :  idleness 
commonly  doth  let  slip  opportunities  and  advantages,  which 
cannot  with  ease  be  retrieved  ;  it  letteth  things  fall  into  a  bad 
case,  out  of  which  they  can  hardly  be  recovered. 

The  certain  consequences  of  it  (disgrace,  penury,  want  of  ex- 
perience, disobliging  and  losing  friends,  with  all  the  like  mis- 
chiefs) cannot  be  supported  without  much  disquiet;  and  they 
disable  a  man  from  redressing  the  inconveniences  into  which 
he  is  plunged. 

But  industry,  by  a  little  voluntary  labor  taken  in  due  place 
and  season,  doth  save  much  necessary  labor  afterward,  and  by 
moderate  care  doth  prevent  intolerable  distress;  and  the  fruits 
of  it  (wealth,  reputation,  skill,  and  dexterity  in  affairs,  friend- 
ships, all  advantages  of  fortune)  do  enable  a  man  to  pass  his 
life  with  great  ease,  comfort,  and  delight. 

2.  Industry  doth  beget  ease,  by  procuring  good  habits,  and 
facility  of  acting  things  expedient  for  us  to  do.  By  taking 
pains  to  day  we  shall  need  less  pains  to-morrow ;  and  by  con- 
tinuing the  exercise,  within  a  while  we  shall  need  no  pains  at 
all,  but  perform  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  duty,  or  of  benefit 
to  us,  with  perfect  ease,  yea  commonly  with  great  pleasure. 
What  sluggish  people  account  hard  and  irksome  (as  to  rise 
early,  to  hold  close  to  study  or  business,  to  bear  some  hardship) 
will  be  natural  and  sweet ;  as  proceeding  from  another  nature, 
raised  in  us  by  use. 

Industry  doth  breed  assurance  and  courage,  needful  for  the 
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undertaking-  and  prosecution  of  all  necessary  business,  or  for 
the  performance  of  all  duties  incumbent  on  us. 

No  man  can  quite  decline  business,  or  disengage  himself 
from  duty,  without  infinite  damage  and  mischief  accruing  to 
himself:  but  these  an  industrious  man  (confiding  in  this  effica- 
cious quality)  will  set  on  with  alacrity,  and  dispatch  with  faci- 
lity, his  diligence  voiding  obstacles,  and  smoothing  the  way  to 
him  ;  whenas  idleness,  finding  some  difficulties,  and  fancying 
more,  soon  dishearteneth,  and  causeth  a  man  to  desist  from 
action,  rather  choosing  to  crouch  under  the  burden,  than  by 
endeavor  to  carry  it  through,  to  discharge  himself  thereof: 
whence  as  to  an  industrious  man  things  seeming  difficult  will 
prove  easy,  so  to  a  slothful  person  the  easiest  things  will  appear 
impossible  ;  according  to  Solomon's  observation  :  '  The  way,' 
saith  he,  '  of  a  slothful  man  is  an  hedge  of  thorns,  but  the  way 
of  the  upright  is  made  plain  ;'  whereas  a  slothful  man,  being 
apt  to  neglect  his  obligations,  is  opposed  to  an  upright  man, 
who  hath  a  conscionable  regard  to  them,  and  is  willing  to  take 
pains  in  the  discharge  of  them  :  so  it  is  declared,  that  to  the 
one  the  way  is  rough  and  thorny,  to  the  other  beaten  and  ex- 
pedite. 

And  again,  'The  slothful  man,'  saith  he,  '  doth  say,  Then 
is  a  lion  without,  I  shall  be  slain  in  the  streets  :'  he  is  very  apt 
to  conceit,  or  to  pretend  imaginary  difficulties  and  hazards,  and 
thence  to  be  deterred  from  going  about  his  business,  or  doing 
his  duty.  This  consideration  St.  Chrysostom  doth  propose, 
exciting  to  an  earnest  pursuit  of  virtue  ;  because,  '  There  is,' 
saith  he,  '  nothing  so  easy,  which  our  great  sloth  doth  not  re- 
present very  grievous  and  burdensome;  nothing  so  painful  and 
difficult,  which  diligence  and  willingness  do  not  show  to  bo 
very  easy.' 

3.  We  may  consider  that  industry  will  sweeten  all  our  en- 
joyments, and  season  them  with  a  grateful  relish;  for  as  no 
man  can  well  enjoy  himself,  or  find  sound  content  in  any  thing, 
while  business  or  duty  lie  unfinished  on  his  hand  ;  so  when  he 
hath  done  his  best  toward  the  dispatch  of  his  work,  he  will  then 
comfortably  take  his  ease,  and  enjoy  his  pleasure;  then  his  food 
doth  taste  savorily,  then  his  divertisements  and  recreations  have 
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a  lively  gustfulness,  then  his  sleep  is  very  sound  and  pleasant, 
according  to  that  of  the  preacher, '  The  sleep  of  a  laboring  man 

is  sweet.' 

4.  Especially  those  accommodations  prove  most  delightful, 
which  our  industry  hath  procured  to  us;  we  looking  on  them 
with  a  special  tenderness  of  affection,  as  on  the  children  of  our 
endeavor  ;  we  being  sensible  at  what  costs  of  care  and  pain  we 
did  purchase  them.  If  a  man  getteth  wealth  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence, if  he  riseth  to  preferment  by  flattery,  detraction,  or  any 
bad  arts,  he  can  never  taste  any  good  savor,  or  find  sound  com- 
fort in  them  ;  and  from  what  cometh  merely  by  chance,  as  there 
is  no  commendation  due,  so  much  satisfaction  will  not  arise.  It 
is  the  wise  man's  observation,  'The  slothful  man  roasteth  not 
that  which  he  took  in  hunting,'  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  very 
grateful  to  him ;  but,  addeth  he,  '  the  substance  of  a  diligent 
man  is  precious :'  that  is,  what  a  man  compasseth  by  honest  in- 
dustry, that  he  is  apt  highly  to  prize  ;  he  triumpheth  in  it,  and 
(in  St.  Paul's  sense  innocently)  boasteth  of  it ;  he  feeleth  a 
solid  pleasure  and  a  pure  complacency  therein  :  the  manner  of 
getting  it  doth  more  please  him  than  the  thing  itself ;  as  true 
hunters  do  love  the  sport  more  than  the  quarry,  and  generous 
warriors  more  rejoice  in  the  victory  than  in  the  spoil  :  for,  '  our 
soul,'  as  St.  Chrysostom  discoursed!,  '  is  more  affected  with 
those  things,  for  which  it  hath  labored ;  for  which  reason,' 
addeth  he,  '  God  hath  mixed  labors  with  virtue  itself,  that  he 
might  endear  it  to  us.'    Yea,  farther, 

5.  The  very  exercise  of  industry  immediately  in  itself  is 
delightful,  and  hath  an  innate  satisfaction,  which  temper- 
eth  all  annoyances,  and  even  ingratiateth  the  pains  going 
with  it. 

The  very  settlement  of  our  mind  on  fit  objects,  or  its  acqui- 
escence in  determinate  action,  conducing  to  a  good  end,  where- 
by we  are  freed  of  doubt,  distraction,  and  fastidious  listlessness, 
doth  minister  content. 

The  reflexion  on  our  having  embraced  a  wise  choice,  our  pro- 
ceeding in  a  fair  way,  our  being  in  chace  of  a  good  purpose, 
doth  breed  complacence. 

To  consider  that  we  are  spending  our  time  accountably,  and 
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improving  our  talents  to  good  advantage,  (to  the  service  of  God, 
the  benefit  of  our  neighbor,  the  bettering  of  our  own  state,)  is 
very  cheering  and  comfortable. 

And  whereas  '  in  all  labor,'  as  the  wise  man  telleth  us, 
'  there  is  profit,'  the  foresight  of  that  profit  affordeth  pleasure, 
the  foretasting  the  good  fruits  of  our  industry  is  very  deli- 
cious. 

Hope,  indeed,  doth  ever  wait  on  industry  :  and  what  is  more 
delightful  than  hope?  This  is  the  incentive,  the  support,  the 
condiment  of  all  honest  labor;  in  virtue  whereof  the  husband- 
man toileth,  the  merchant  trudgeth,  the  scholar  ploddeth,  the 
soldier  dareth  with  alacrity  and  courage,  not  resenting  any 
pains,  not  regarding  any  hazards,  which  attend  their  undertak- 
ings: this  the  holy  Apostles  tell  us  did  enable  them  with 
joy  to  sustain  all  their  painful  work  and  hazardous  warfare  ; 
enjoining  us  also  as  to  '  work  with  fear,'  so  to  '  rejoice  in 
hope.' 

In  fine,  industry  doth  free  us  from  great  displeasure,  by  re- 
deeming us  from  the  molestations  of  idleness,  which  is  the  most 
tedious  and  irksome  thing  in  the  world,  racking  our  soul  with 
anxious  suspense  and  perplexing  distraction  ;  starving  it  for 
want  of  satisfactory  entertainment,  or  causing  it  to  feed  on  its 
own  heart  by  doleful  considerations ;  infesting  it  with  crowds 
of  frivolous,  melancholic,  troublesome,  stinging  thoughts ;  gall- 
ing it  with  a  sense  of  our  squandering  away  precious  time,  of 
our  slipping  fair  opportunities,  of  our  not  using  the  abilities  and 
advantages  granted  us,  to  any  profit  or  fruit :  whence  St.  Chry- 
sostom  saith  very  truly,  that  '  there  is  nothing  more  unpleasant, 
more  painful,  more  miserable,  than  a  man  that  hath  nothing  to 
do  :  is  not  this,'  saith  he,  '  worse  than  ten  thousand  chains,  to 
hang  in  suspense,  and  be  continually  gaping,  looking  on  those 
who  are  present  ?'*  Indeed  the  strictest  imprisonment  is  far 
more  tolerable,  than  being  under  restraint  by  a  lazy  humor  from 
profitable  employment :  this  inchaineth  a  man  hand  and  foot, 
with  more  than  iron  fetters  :  this  is  beyond  any  imprisonment ; 
it  is  the  very  entombment  of  a  man,  quite  in  effect  sequestering 
him  from  the  world,  or  debarring  him  from  any  valuable  cou- 


*  Chrys.  in  Act.  Or.  35.. 
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cerns  therein.  And  if  liberty  be  elovnia  av-07rpayias,  '  a  power 
of  doing- what  one  liketh  best;'  then  is  he,  who  by  his  sloth 
is  disabled  from  doing  any  thing  wherein  he  can  rind  any  rea- 
sonable satisfaction,  the  veriest  slave  that  can  be  ;  from  which 
slavery  industry  freeing  us,  and  disposing  us  to  perform  cheer- 
fully whatever  is  convenient,  thereby  doeth  us  a  great  pleasure. 
Farther, 

G.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  doth  afford  a  lasting  com- 
fort, deposited  in  the  memory  and  conscience  of  him  that  prac- 
tiseth  it.  It  will  ever,  on  his  reviewing  the  passages  of  his  life, 
be  sweet  to  him  to  behold  in  them  testimonies  and  monuments 
of  his  diligence  ;  it  will  please  him  to  consider  that  he  hath  lived 
to  purpose,  having  done  somewhat  considerable  :  that  he  hath 
made  an  advantageous  use  of  his  time  ;  that  he  hath  well  hus- 
banded the  talents  committed  to  him  ;  that  he  hath  accomplished 
(in  some  measure)  the  intents  of  God's  bounty,  and  made  some 
return  for  his  excellent  gifts.  What  comfort,  indeed,  can  any 
man  have,  yea,  how  sore  remorse  must  he  feel,  in  reflecting  on 
a  life  spent  in  unfruitful  and  unprofitable  idleness  ?  How  can 
he  otherwise  than  bewail  his  folly  and  baseness  in  having  lived 
(or  rather  having  only  been)  in  vain  ;  as  the  shadow  and  appear- 
ance of  a  man  ;  in  having  lavished  his  days,  in  having  buried  his 
talents,  in  having  embezzled  his  faculties  of  nature,  and  his 
advantages  from  Providence  ;  in  having  defeated  the  good-will 
of  God,  and  endeavored  no  requital  to  the  munificent  goodness 
of  his  Maker,  of  his  Preserver,  his  benign  Lord  and  Master,  his 
gracious  Saviour  and  Redeemer?  How,  without  confusion, 
can  he  in  his  mind  revolve  that  he  hath  nowise  benefited  the 
world,  and  profited  his  neighbor,  or  obliged  his  friends, or  ren- 
dered to  his  country  (to  the  society  or  community  of  which  he 
is  a  member)  amends  for  all  the  safety  andcpjiet,  the  support, 
the  convenience,  and  the  pleasure  he  hath  enjoyed  under  its 
protection,  and  in  its  bosom  ?  that  he  hath  not  borne  a  compe- 
tent share  in  the  common  burdens,  or  paid  a  due  contribution 
of  his  care  and  labor  to  the  public  welfare  ?  How  can  such  a 
man  look  inward  on  himself  with  a  favorable  eye,  or  pardon 
himself  for  so  loathsome  defaults? 

7.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  doth  argue  a  generous  and 
ingenuous  complexion  of  soul. 
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It  implieth  a  mind  not  content  with  mean  and  vulgar  things, 
(such  as  nature  dealeth  to  all,  or  fortune  scattereth  about,)  but 
aspiring  to  things  of  high  worth,  and  pursuing  them  in  a  brave 
way,  with  adventurous  courage,  by  its  own  forces,  through  dif- 
ficulties and  obstacles. 

It  signifieth  in  a  man  a  heart,  not  enduring  to  owe  the  sus- 
tenance or  convenience  of  his  life  to  the  labor  or  the  liberality 
of  others ;  to  pilfer  a  livelihood  from  the  world ;  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  other  men's  care  and  toil,  without  rendering  a  full 
compensation,  or  outdoing  his  private  obligations  by  consider- 
able service  and  beneficence  to  the  public. 

A  noble  heart  will  disdain  to  subsist  like  a  drone  on  the 
honey  gathered  by  others'  labor ;  like  a  vermin  to  filch  its  food 
out  of  the  public  granary ;  or  like  a  shark  to  prey  on  the  lesser 
fry  ;  but  will  one  way  or  other  earn  his  subsistence  :  for  he 
that  doth  not  earn,  can  hardly  own  his  bread,  as  St.  Paul  im- 
plieth, when  he  saith,  '  Them  that  are  such  we  command  and 
exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work, 
and  eat  their  own  bread.' 

Of  this  generous  ingenuity  we  have  a  notable  instance  in 
that  great  Apostle  himself;  which  he  doth  often  represent  as  a 
pattern  to  us,  professing  much  complacence  therein.  He  with, 
all  right  and  reason  might  have  challenged  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence from  his  disciples,  in  recompense  for  the  incomparable 
benefits  he  did  confer  on  them,  and  of  the  excessive  pains  he 
did  endure  for  their  good  :  this  he  knew  well ;  but  yet  did 
rather  choose  to  support  himself  by  his  own  labor,  than  any- 
wise to  seem  burdensome  or  troublesome  to  them :  '  These 
hands,'  said  he,  '  have  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to 
them  that  are  with  me.'  '  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  that  so 
laboring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.'  This  was  the  practice  of  him,  who  was  in 
'  labors  most  abundant;'  and  such  is  the  genius  of  every  man, 
who  on  principles  of  conscience,  reason,  and  honor,  is  indus- 
trious. Of  him  it  may  be  said,  as  of  Solomon's  good  house- 
wife, '  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with 
her  hands ;  she  is  like  the  merchants'  ship,  she  bringeth  her 
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food  from  afar  ;  she  looketh  well  to  her  household,  and  eateth 
not  the  bread  of  idleness.' 

Sloth  is  a  base  quality,  the  argument  of  a  mind  wretchedly 
degenerate  and  mean  ;  which  is  content  to  grovel  in  a  despi- 
cable state  ;  which  aimeth  at  no  worthy  thing,  nor  pursueth 
any  thing  in  a  laudable  way;  which  disposeth  a  man  to  live 
gratis  (precariously)  and  ingratefully  on  the  public  stock,  as 
an  insignificant  cipher  among  men,  as  a  burden  of  the  earth,  as 
a  wen  of  any  society ;  sucking  aliment  from  it,  but  yielding  no 
benefit  or  ornament  thereto. 

8   Industry  is  a  fence  to  innocence  and  virtue  ;  a  bar  to  all 
kinds  of  sin  and  vice,  guarding  the  avenues  of  our  heart,  keep- 
ing oft*  the  occasions  and  temptations  to  vicious  practice.  When 
a  man  is  engaged  in  honest  employment,  and  seriously  intent 
thereon,  his  mind  is  prepossessed  and  filled,  so  that  there  is  n 
room  or  vacancy  for  il!  thoughts,  or  base  designs,  to  creep  in  ; 
his  senses  do  not  lie  open  to  ensnaring  objects ;  he  wants  lei- 
sure and  opportunity  of  granting  audience  to  the  solicitation 
of  sinful  pleasure  ;  and  is  apt  to  answer  them  with  a  non  vacat , 
the  Devil  can  hardly  find  advantage  of  tempting  him,  at  leas 
many  devils  cannot  get  access  to  him,  according  to  that  ob- 
servation in  Cassian,  '  A  working  monk  is  assaulted  by  one 
devil,  but  an  idle  one  is  spoiled  by  numberless  bad  spirits.' 
The  case  of  men  ordinarily  is  like  to  that  of  iEgistbus, 

 nc  nil  ageretur,  amavit  ; 

rather  than  do  nothing,  he  was  ready  to  do  ill ;  he  not  havin 
business  to  employ  his  thoughts,  wanton  desires  did  insinnat 
themselves  into  his  heart,  and  transported  him  to  that  disastrous 
wickedness,  which  supplied  matter  to  so  many  tragedies  ;  and 
the  like  instance  the  sacred  history  suggesteth  in  King  David, 
who,  •  walking,'  it  is  said,  '  on  the  roof  of  his  house,'  his  mind 
then  roving,  and  being  untacked  from  honest  cares,  that  temp- 
tation seized  on  him,  whereby  he  was  plunged  into  that  woful 
misdemeanor,  which  did  create  to  him  so  much  sorrow,  did 
make  such  a  spot  in  his  life,  and  leave  such  a  blur  on  his  me- 


*  Cass,  de  Instit.  x.  23. 
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niory ;  whence  yet  we  may  draw  some  benefit,  taking  it  as  a 
profitable  document  and  warning,  how  idleness  doth  expose  the 
best  men  to  danger. 

Idleness  is  indeed  the  nursery  of  sins,  which  as  naturally 
grow  up  therein  as  weeds  in  a  neglected  field,  or  insects  in  a 
standing  puddle ;  '  Idleness  teacheth  much  evil.'  It  is  the 
general  trap,  whereby  every  tempter  assayeth  to  catch  our  soul : 
for  the  mind  being  loose  from  care,  Satan  is  ready  to  step  in 
with  his  suggestions,  the  world  presenteth  its  allurements, 
fleshly  desires  rise  up  ;  proud,  froward,  wanton  cogitations  slip 
I  in  ;  ill  company  doth  entice,  ill  example  is  regarded,  every 
temptation  doth  object  and  impress  itself  with  great  advantage 
and  force;  men  in  such  a  case  being  apt  to  close  and  comply 
with  temptations,  even  to  divert  their  mind,  and  entertain  them- 
selves, to  cure  their  listlessness,  to  pass  their  time,  committing 
sin  for  want  of  better  occupation.  Hence  in  places  where 
there  is  least  work,  the  worst  sins  do  most  prevail  ;  and  idle- 
ness therefore  was  by  the  prophet  reckoned  one  of  the  three 
great  sins  of  Sodom,  parents  of  the  rest :  '  Behold,'  saith  Eze- 
kiel,  '  this  was  the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom  ;  pride,  fulness 
of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her:'  hence  it  sel- 
dom doth  happen  in  any  way  of  life,  that  a  sluggard  and  a 
rakehell  do  not  go  together;  or  that  he  who  is  idle  is  not  also 
dissolute. 

9.  Particularly  industry  doth  prevent  the  sins  of  vain  curio- 
sity, pragmaticalness,  troublesome  impeitinency,  and  the  like 
pests  of  common  life,  into  which  persons  not  diligently  follow- 
ing their  own  business  will  assuredly  fall.  *  We  hear,'  saith 
St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  '  that  there  are  some  who  walk 
among  you  disorderly;  working  not  at  all,  but  are  busy-bodies.' 
It  is  no  wonder,  if  they  did  '  not  work  at  all,'  that  they  should 
'walk  disorderly;'  or  that  quite  neglecting  their  own  concerns, 
they  should  ■nepifpyuie.trOat,  '  over-work,'  or  be  too  busy  in 
matters  not  belonging  to  them,  intruding  themselves  into  the 
affairs  of  their  neighbors  :  for  there  is  a  natural  connection  be- 
tween these  things,  since  every  man  must  be  thinking,  must  be 
doing,  must  be  saying  somewhat,  to  spend  his  leisure,  to  uphold 
conversation,  to  please  himself,  and  gratify  others,  to  appear 
somebody  among  his  companions  ;  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being 
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quite  out  of  employment:  wherefore  not  having  the  heart  to 
mind  his  own  affairs,  he  will  take  the  boldness  to  meddle  with 
the  concerns  of  other  men  :  if  he  cannot  have  the  substance,  he 
will  set  up  an  idol  of  business,  and  seem  very  active  in  his  im- 
pertinency  ;  in  order  thereto,  being  curiously  inquisitive,  and 
prying  into  the  discourse,  actions,  and  affairs  of  all  men.  This 
men  are  apt  to  do  in  their  own  defence  :  and  besides,  idleness 
doth  put  men  into  a  loose,  garish,  wanton  humor,  disposing 
them  without  heed  or  regard  to  meddle  with  any  thing,  to 
prattle  at  any  rate.  In  fine,  whoever  hath  no  work  at  home, 
will  be  gadding  to  seek  entertainment  abroad,  like  those  gos- 
sips of  whom  St.  Paul  saith,  'They  learn  to  be  idle,  wander- 
ing about  from  house  to  house ;  and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers 
also,  and  busy-bodies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought  not.' 
If  indeed  we  consider  all  the  frivolous  and  petulant  discourse, 
the  impertinent  chattings,  the  rash  censures,  the  spiteful  de- 
tractions which  are  so  rife  in  the  world,  and  so  much  poison 
all  conversation,  we  shall  find  the  main  root  of  them  to  be  a 
want  of  industry  in  men,  or  of  diligent  attendance  on  their  own 
matters ;  which  would  so  much  take  up  their  spirit  and  time, 
that  they  would  have  little  heart  or  leisure  to  search  into  or 
comment  on  other  men's  actions  and  concerns. 

10.  Let  us  consider  that  industry  is  needful  in  every  condi- 
tion and  station,  in  every  calling  and  way  of  life :  in  all  rela- 
tions, for  our  good  behavior,  and  right  discharge  of  our  duty  in 
them.  Without  it  we  cannot  in  any  state  act  decently,  or  use- 
fully,  either  to  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  others,  or  to  our 
own  advantage  and  comfort. 

Are  we  rich  ?  Then  is  industry  requisite  for  keeping  and  secu- 
ring our  wealth,  for  managing  it  wisely,  for  employing  it  to  its 
proper  uses  and  best  advantages,  (in  the  service  of  God,  in 
beneficence  to  our  neighbor,  in  advancing  public  good  ;)  so 
that  we  may  render  a  good  account  to  him  who  hath  entrusted 
us  with  the  stewardship  thereof :  industry  is  very  needful  to 
guard  us  from  the  temptations  and  mischiefs  to  which  wealth 
doth  expose  us,  that  it  do  not  prove  a  treacherous  snare,  an 
unwieldy  burden,  a  destructive  poison  and  plague  to  us,  throw- 
ing us  into  pride  and  vanity,  into  luxury,  into  stupidity,  into 
distracting  solicitude,  into  a  base,  worldly,  and  earthly  temper 
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of  heart,  into  a  profane  oblivion  of  God,  and  of  our  own 
souls. 

Are  we  in  conspicuous  rank  of  dignity,  or  in  honor  and  re- 
pute among  men  ?  Then  is  industry  requisite  to  keep  us  fast 
in  that  state,  to  hold  us  from  tumbling  from  that  pinnacle  down 
into  extreme  disgrace;  for  then  all  eyes  are  on  us,  strictly  ob- 
serving what  we  do,  and  ready  to  pass  censure  on  our  actions ; 
so  that  great  diligence  is  necessary  to  approve  ourselves,  and 
shun  obloquy.  Nothing  is  more  brittle  than  honor ;  every 
little  thing  hitting  on  it  is  able  to  break  it,  and  therefore 
without  exceeding  care  we  cannot  preserve  it.  Nothing  is 
more  variable  or  fickle  than  the  opinions  of  men,  (wherein 
honor  consisteth  ;)  it  is  therefore  no  easy  matter  to  fix  or  de- 
tain them  in  the  same  place. 

Honor  cannot  live  without  food  or  fuel  ;  it  must  be  nourished 
by  worthy  actions  ;  without  a  continual  supply  of  them,  it  will 
decay,  languish,  and  pine  away  :  industry  therefore  is  required 
to  keep  it :  and  no  less  is  necessary  to  use  it  well,  in  a  due 
subordination  to  God's  honor,  and  reference  to  his  service,  that, 
instead  of  an  ornament  and  convenience,  it  do  not  prove  a  bane- 
ful mischief  to  us  ;  puffing  up  our  minds  with  vain  conceits  and 
complacencies,  inclining  us  to  arrogance  and  contempt  of  others, 
tempting  us  by  assuming  to  ourselves  to  rob  God  of  his  due 
glory  ;  to  decline  which  evils  great  care  is  requisite  ;  we  must 
have  a  steady  ballast,  and  we  must  hold  the  rudder  warily, 
when  we  carry  so  great  sail. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  we  poor  and  low  in  the  world  ;  or 
do  we  lie  under  disgrace?  Then  do  we  much  need  industry  to 
shun  extremities  of  want  and  ignominy  ;  that  we  be  not  swal- 
lowed up  and  overwhelmed  by  need  or  contempt ;  to  support 
l  us  under  our  pressures,  to  keep  up  our  spirits  from  dejection 
and  disconsolateness  ;  to  preserve  us  from  impious  discontented- 
ness  and  impatience  :  industry  is  the  only  remedy  of  that  condi- 
tion, enabling  us  to  get  out  of  it,  retrieving  a  competence  of 
wealth  or  credit;  or  disposing  us  to  bear  it  handsomely,  and 
with  comfort;  so  as  not  to  become  forlorn  or  abject  wretches. 

It  is  so  needful  to  every  condition  ;  and  it  is  so  for  all  voca- 
tions ;  for, 

Is  a  man  a  governor,  or  a  superior  in  any  capacity  ?  Then 
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what  is  lie  but  a  public  servant,  doomed  to  continual  labor, 
hired  for  the  wages  of  respect  and  pomp,  to  wait  on  his  people ; 
in  providing  for  their  needs,  protecting  their  safety,  preserving 
their  peace  and  welfare  :  where  is  he  but  on  a  stage,  whereon 
he  cannot  well  act  his  part,  without  vigilant  attendance  to  his 
charge,  and  constant  activity  in  performing  all  the  functions 
thereof?  He  is  engaged  in  great  obligations  and  necessities  of 
using  extreme  diligence,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  others. 
Homer's  description  of  a  prince  is  a  good  one  :  One  who  hath 
much  people,  and  many  cares  committed  to  him  : 

TI1  \aol  t  (iriTiTpd<paTai,  Kal  r6ff(Ta  /x4fiT}\e. 

He  must  watchfully  look  to  his  own  steps,  who  is  to  guide 
others  by  his  authority  and  his  example.  All  his  actions  require 
special  conduct,  not  only  his  own  credit  and  interest,  but  the 
common  welfare  depending  thereon.  He  must  heedfully  ad- 
vise what  to  do,  he  must  diligently  execute  what  he  resolveth 
on.  He  hath  the  most  ticklish  things  that  can  be  (the  rights 
and  interests,  the  opinions  and  humors  of  men)  to  manage. 
He  hath  his  own  affections  to  curb  and  guide,  that  they  be  not 
perverted  by  any  sinister  respects,  nor  swayed  by  any  unjust 
partiality,  not  corrupted  by  flattery  or  fear.  He  will  find  that 
to  wield  power  innocently,  to  brandish  the  sword  of  justice  dis- 
creetly and  worthily,  for  the  maintenance  of  right,  and  encou- 
ragement of  virtue,  for  the  suppression  of  injury,  and  correction 
of  vice,  is  a  matter  of  no  smali  skill  or  slight  care. 

Industry  is  indeed  a  quality  most  proper  for  persons  of  high 
rank  and  dignity,  or  of  great  power  and  authority;  who  have 
special  opportunities  to  employ  it  in  weighty  affairs  to  great 
advantage  ;  whose  undertakings  being  of  vast  moment,  do  need 
answerable  efforts  to  move  and  guide  them.  The  industry  of  a 
mechanic,  or  a  rustic,  acting  in  a  low  and  narrow  sphere,  can 
effect  no  great  matter,  and  therefore  itself  need  not  to  be  great : 
but  the  industry  of  a  prince,  of  a  nobleman,  of  a  gentleman, 
may  have  a  large  and  potent  influence,  so  as  to  render  a  nation, 
a  county,  a  town,  huppy,  prosperous,  glorious,  flourishing  in 
peace,  in  plenty,  in  virtue  ;  it  therefore  for  achieving  such  pur- 
poses need  be,  and  should  be  proportionably  great ;  a  small 
power  not  being  able  to  move  a  great  weight,  nor  a  weak  cause 
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to  produce  a  mighty  effect.  Wherefore  Cicero  recommending 
Pornpey  for  a  public  charge,  doth  reckon  these  to  be  the  impe- 
rutorice  virtutes,  qualities  befitting  a  prince,  or  general, 
wherein  he  did  excel,  '  Labor  in  business,  valor  in  dangers, 
industry  in  acting,  nimbleness  in  performance,  counsel  in  pro- 
viding.'* And  Alexander  the  Great,  reflecting  on  his  friends 
degenerating  into  sloth  and  luxury,  told  them,  that  it  was  'a 
most  slavish  thing  to  luxuriate,  and  a  most  royal  thing  to 
labor.' 

And  for  those  who  move  in  a  lower  orb  of  subjection  or 
service,  I  need  not  show  how  needful  industry  is  for  them. 
Who  knoweth  not  that  to  be  a  good  subject,  doth  exact  a  care- 
ful regard  to  the  commands  of  superiors,  and  a  painful  diligence 
in  observing  them?  that  to  make  a  good  servant,  fidelity  and 
diligence  must  concur?  whereof  the  first  doth  suppose  the  last, 
it  being  a  part  of  honesty  In  a  servant  to  be  diligent ;  whence 
bnvXe  novripe  Knt  <kn?pe,  '  O  thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,' 
were  in  the  gospel  well  coupled  ;  and  the  first  epithet  was 
grounded  on  the  second,  he  being  therefore  wicked,  because  he 
had  been  slothful. 

Neither  can  a  man  be  a  true  friend,  or  a  good  neighbor,  or 
anywise  a  good  relative,  without  industry  disposing  him  to 
undergo  pains  in  performing  good  offices,  whenever  need  doth 
require,  or  occasion  invite. 

In  fine,  it  is  palpable  that  there  is  no  calling  of  any  sort, 
from  the  sceptre  to  the  spade,  the  management  whereof  with 
any  good  success,  any  credit,  any  satisfaction,  doth  not  de- 
mand much  work  of  the  head,  or  of  the  hand,  or  of  both. 

If  wit  or  wisdom  be  the  head,  if  honesty  be  the  heart,  in- 
dustry is  the  right  hand  of  every  vocation  ;  without  which 
the  shrewdest  insight  and  the  best  intention  can  execute  nothing. 

A  sluggard  is  qualified  for  no  office,  no  calling,  no  station 
among  men;  he  is  a  mere  nobody,  taking  up  room,  pestering 
and  clogging  the  world. 

11.  It  also  may  deserve  our  consideration,  that  it  is  industry, 
whereto  the  public  state  of  the  world,  and  of  each  commonweal 
therein,  is  indebted  for  its  being,  in  all  conveniences  and  era- 
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bellishments  belonging  to  life,  advanced  above  rude  and  sor- 
did barbarism ;  yea,  whereto  mankind  doth  owe  all  that  good 
learning,  that  morality,  those  improvements  of  soul,  which  ele- 
vate us  beyond  brutes. 

To  industrious  study  is  to  be  ascribed  the  invention  and  per- 
fection of  all  those  arts  whereby  human  life  is  civilised,  and 
the  world  cultivated  with  numberless  accommodations,  orna- 
ments, and  beauties. 

All  the  comely,  the  stately,  the  pleasant,  and  useful  works 
which  we  do  view  with  delight,  or  enjoy  with  comfort,  industry 
did  contrive  them,  industry  did  frame  them. 

Industry  reared  those  magnificent  fabrics,  and  those  commo- 
dious houses ;  it  formed  those  goodly  pictures  and  statues  ;  it 
raised  those  convenient  causeways,  those  bridges,  those  aque- 
ducts ;  it  planted  those  fine  gardens  with  various  flowers  and 
fruits;  it  clothed  those  pleasant  fields  with  corn  and  grass;  it 
built  those  ships,  whereby  we  plough  the  seas,  reaping  the 
commodities  of  foreign  regions.  It  hath  subjected  all  creatures 
to  our  command  and  service,  enabling  us  to  subdue  the  fiercest, 
to  catch  the  wildest,  to  render  the  gentler  sort  most  tractable 
and  useful  to  us.  It  taught  us  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep, 
from  the  hair  of  the  goat,  from  the  labors  of  the  silk-worm,  to 
weave  us  clothes  to  keep  us  warm,  to  make  us  fine  and  gay. 
It  helped  us  from  the  inmost  bowels  of  the  earth  to  fetch  divers 
needful  tools  and  utensils. 

It  collected  mankind  into  cities,  and  compacted  them  into 
orderly  societies,  and  devised  wholesome  laws,  under  shelter 
whereof  we  enjoy  safety  and  peace,  wealth  and  plenty,  mu- 
tual succor  and  defence,  sweet  conversation  and  beneficial  com- 
merce. 

It  by  meditation  did  invent  all  those  sciences  whereby 
our  minds  are  enriched  and  enabled,  our  manners  are  re- 
fined and  polished,  our  curiosity  is  satisfied,  our  life  is  bene- 
fited. 

What  is  there  which  we  admire,  or  wherein  we  delight,  that 
pleaseth  our  mind,  or  gratifieth  our  sense,  for  the  which  we  arc 
not  beholden  to  industry. 

Doth  any  country  flourish  in  wealth,  in  grandeur,  in  pros- 
perity ?    It  must  be  imputed  to  industry,  to  the  industry  of  its 
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lowing profitable  occupations:  so  did  Cato,  in  that  notable 
oration  of  his  in  Sallust,*  tell  the  Roman  senate  that  it  was 
not  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  but  by  the  industry  of  their  an- 
cestors, that  commonwealth  did  arise  to  such  a  pitch  of  great- 
ness. When  sloth  creepeth  in,  then  all  things  cprrupt  and  de- 
cay ;  then  the  public  state  doth  sink  into  disorder,  penury,  and 
a  disgraceful  condition. 

12.  Industry  is  commended  to  us  by  all  sorts  of  examples, 
deserving  ourregard  and  imitation.  All  nature  is  a  copy  there- 
of, and  the  whole  world  a  glass,  wherein  we  may  behold  this 
duty  represented  to  us. 

We  may  easily  observe  every  creature  about  us  incessantly 
working  toward  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  indefatigably 
exercising  the  powers  with  which  it  is  indued,  diligently  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  its  creation.  Even  beings  void  of  rea- 
son, of  sense,  of  life  itself,  do  suggest  unto  us  resemblances 
of  industry  :  they  being  set  in  continual  action  toward  the 
effecting  reasonable  purposes,  conducing  to  the  preservation  of 
their  own  beings,  or  to  the  furtherance  of  common  good. 

The  heavens  do  roll  about  with  unwearied  motion ;  the  sun 
and  stars  do  perpetually  dart  their  influences  ;  the  earth  is  ever 
laboring  in  the  birth  and  nourishment  of  plants;  the  plants  are 
drawing  sap,  and  sprouting  out  fruits  and  seeds,  to  feed  us  and 
propagate  themselves ;  the  rivers  are  running,  the  seas  are  toss- 
ing, the  winds  are  blustering,  to  keep  the  elements  sweet  in 
which  we  live. 

Solomon  sendeth  us  to  the  ant,  and  biddeth  us  to  'consider 
her  ways,'  which  '  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.'  Many  such  instructors  we 
may  find  in  nature  ;  the  like  industrious  providence  we  may 
observe  in  every  living  creature  ;  we  may  see  this  runnina,  about, 
that  swimming,  another  flying  in  purveyance  of  its  food  and 
support. 

If  we  look  up  higher  to  rational  and  intelligent  natures,  still 
more  noble  and  apposite  patterns  do  object  themselves  to  us. 
Here  below  every  field,  every  shop,  every  street,  the  hall, 
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the  exchange,  the  court  itself  (all  full  of  business,  and  fraught 
with  the  fruits  of  industry)  do  mind  us  how  necessary  industry 
is  to  us. 

]f  we  consult  history,  we  shall  there  find  that  the  best  men 
have  been  most  industrious :  that  all  great  persons,  renowned 
for  heroical  goodness,  (the  worthy  patriarchs,  the  holy  prophets, 
the  blessed  Apostles,)  were  for  this  most  commendable ;  that 
neglecting  their  private  ease,  they  did  undertake  difficult  enter- 
prises, they  did  undergo  painful  labors  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind ;  they  did  pass  their  days,  like  St.  Paul,  ev  kottois  kui 
fi6\Bt)n,  in  labors  and  toilsome  pains,  for  those  purposes. 

Our  great  example,  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself, 
what  was  it  but  one  continual  exercise  of  labor?  His  mind 
did  ever  stand  bent  in  careful  attention,  studying  to  do  good. 
His  body  was  ever  moving  in  wearisome  travel  to  the  same  di- 
vine intent. 

If  we  yet  soar  farther  in  our  meditation  to  the  superior  re- 
gions, we  shall  there  find  the  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven, 
the  courtiers  and  ministers  of  God,  very  busy  and  active  ;  they 
do  vigilantly  wait  on  God's  throne  in  readiness  to  receive  and 
to  dispatch  his  commands  ;  they  are  ever  on  the  wing,  and  fly 
about  like  lightning  '  to  do  his  pleasure.'  They  are  attentive 
to  our  needs,  and  ever  ready  to  protect,  to  assist,  to  relieve 
us  !  Especially  they  are  diligent  guardians  and  succorers  of 
good  men;  '  officious  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  the  heirs 
of  salvation  :'  so  even  the  seat  of  perfect  rest  is  no  place  of 
idleness. 

Yea,  God  himself,  although  immovably  and  infinitely  happy, 
is  yet  immensely  careful,  and  everlastingly  busy  :  he  rested  once 
from  that  great  work  of  creation  ;  but  yet,  '  My  Father,'  saith 
our  Lord,  '  worketh  still;'  and  he  never  will  rest  from  his 
works  of  providence  and  of  grace.  His  eyes  continue  watchful 
over  the  world,  and  his  hands  stretched  out  in  upholding  it. 
He  hath  a  singular  regard  to  every  creature,  supplying  the  needs 
of  each,  and  '  satisfying  the  desires  of  all.' 

And  shall  we  alone  be  idle,  while  all  things  are  so  busy  ? 
Shall  we  keep  our  hands  in  our  bosom,  or  stretch  ourselves  on 
our  beds  of  laziness,  while  all  the  world  about  us  is  hard  at 
work  in  pursuing  the  designs  of  its  creation  ?     Shall  we  be 
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wanting  to  ourselves,  while  so  many  things  labor  for  our  benefit  ? 
Shall  not  such  a  cloud  of  examples  stir  us  to  some  industry  ? 
Xot  to  comply  with  so  universal  a  practice,  to  cross  all  the 
world,  to  disagree  with  every  creature,  is  it  not  very  monstrous 
and  extravagant  ? 

I  should  close  all  this  discourse  with  that,  at  which,  in  pitch- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  chiefly  did  aim,  an  application  exhortatory 
to  ourselves,  urging  the  practice  of  this  virtue  by  considerations 
peculiar  to  us  as  scholars,  and  derived  from  the  nature  of  our 
calling.  But  the  doing  this  requiring  a  larger  discourse  than 
the  time  now  will  allow,  I  shall  reserve  to  another  occasion  ; 
adding  only  one  consideration  more. 

13.  Lastly,  if  we  consider,  we  shall  find  the  root  and  source 
of  all  the  inconveniences,  the  mischiefs,  the  wants  of  which  we 
are  so  apt  to  complain,  to  be  our  sloth  ;  and  that  there  is  hardly 
any  of  them,  which  commonly  we  might  not  easily  prevent  or 
remove  by  industry.  Why  is  any  man  a  beggar,  why  contemp- 
tible, why  ignorant,  why  vicious,  why  miserable  ?  Why,  but 
for  this  one  reason,  because  he  is  slothful  ;  because  he  will  not 
labor  to  rid  himself  of  those  evils  ?  What  could  we  want,  if 
we  would  but  take  the  pains  to  seek  it,  either  by  our  industry 
or  by  our  devotion  ?  For  where  the  first  will  not  do,  the  second 
cannot  fail  to  procure  any  good  thing  from  him,  who  giveth  '  to 
all  men  liberally,'  and  hath  promised  to  supply  the  defect  of 
our  ability  by  his  free  bounty  ;  so  that  if  we  join  these  two  in- 
dustries (industrious  action,  and  industrious  prayer)  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  so  good  or  so  great,  of  which,  if  we  are  ca- 
pable, we  may  not  assuredly  become  masters  :  and  even  for  in- 
dustry itself,  especially  in  the  performance  of  all  our  duties  to- 
ward God,  let  us  industriously  pray  :  even  so,  '  The  God  of 
peace  sanctify  us  wholly,  and  make  us  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  us  that  which  is  wellpleasing  in 
his  sight;  through  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
forever  be  all  glory  and  praise.'  Amen. 
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ROMANS,  CHAP.   XII. — VERSE  11. 

The  excellency  of  industry  as  a  virtue,  the  manner  in 
which  we  were  designed  for  it — the  rewards  annexed  to  it — 
its  necessity  for  every  condition  and  vocation  of  life — the 
advantages  which  it  has  produced  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
world — the  patterns  by  which  it  is  recommended  to  us— 
these  articles  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  discourse  briefly 
recapitulated.  It  is  now  specially  considered,  in  reference 
to  its  more  proper  matter,  business,  according  to  St.  Paul's 
prescription. 

Be  not  slothful  in  business,  (that  is,  in  discharge  of  it ;)  or 
to  business,  (that  is,  to  undertake  it.)  This  is  the  rule  ;  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  it  is  to  be  explained. 

By  business,  we  may  understand  any  object  of  our  care  and 
endeavors,  which  requires  and  deserves  them  ;  which  by  rea- 
son of  its  difficulty  cannot  well  be  accomplished  without  them, 
and  which  is  productive  of  some  fruit  or  recompense  answera- 
ble to  them  :  instances  quoted  of  many  things,  about  which 
men  earnestly  employ  themselves,  but  which  do  not  merit  the 
name  of  industry.  Also  there  is  an  industry  still  worse,  when 
men  are  busy  in  devising  mischiefs ;  an  industry  of  which  the 
Devil  affords  a  great  instance,  and  like  him  his  wicked  brood. 
These  two  sorts,  of  vain  and  of  bad  industry,  seem  alluded  to 
by  the  prophet,  (Isaiah  lix.  5.)  They  hatch  cockatrice'  eggs 
and  weave  the  spider's  web.  How  assiduously  intent  may  we 
observe  men  to  be  at  sports,  and  games,  and  wanton  play  ! 
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How  in  such  cases  do  they  forget  what  they  are  doing  !  that 
sport  should  not  be  work  !  how  laborious  are  others  in  hewing 
them  out  cisterns  that  ivill  hold  no  water,  that  is,  in  immode- 
rate pursuit  of  worldly  things  !  how  many  vigilant  pursuers  are 
there  of  sensuality  and  riotous  excess !  how  shamefully  busy 
some  are  in  accomplishing  designs  of  malice  and  revenge,  in 
sowing  strife  and  faction  in  the  world  !  &c.  Such  labors  are 
unworthy  of  men  ;  much  more  of  Christians,  who  have  so  glo- 
rious a  calling. 

The  proper  matter  of  their  industry  is  true  business,  or 
that  which  is  incumbent  on  a  man  to  do,  as  required  by 
God,  or  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  as  conducive  to  some  good 
purpose. 

But  our  business,  according  to  the  Apostle's  intent,  may  be 
supposed  especially  to  be  the  work  of  our  calling,  to  which 
each  man  has  a  peculiar  obligation,  and  which  is  therefore  more 
properly  his  business.  Now  this  business,  our  calling,  is  dou- 
ble ;  our  general  calling,  common  to  us  all  as  Christians ;  and 
our  particular  calling,  either  in  the  church  or  state  :  in  both  of 
which  we  are  obliged  to  be  industrious. 

I.  As  to  our  general,  sublime,  and  holy  calling,  it  deserves 
our  utmost  diligence  :  all  sloth  is  inconsistent  with  discharging 
the  duties,  enjoying  the  hopes,  and  obtaining  the  benefits  thereof. 
For  it  is  a  state  of  continual  work,  and  is  expressed  in  terms 
implying  abundant,  incessant  care  and  pains  :  we  have  a  soul 
to  save,  and  a  mind  to  improve  with  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  as 
Christians  we  are  assumed  to  be  servants  of  God,  re-admitted 
into  his  family ;  also  servants  of  Christ  our  Redeemer,  who 
hath  purchased  us  with  his  blood  :  and  this  service  requires  of 
us  assiduous  attention  on  works  of  piety  ;  it  demands  from  us  a 
continual  labor  of  charity  ;  it  obliges  us  to  pursue  peace  with  all 
men;  it  charges  on  us  patiently  to  undergo  whatever  God 
imposes  of  burthen  or  sufferance  :  it  exacts  that  we  should 
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strictly  regulate  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  members  of 
the  body;  checking  our  inclinations,  curbing  our  appetites, 
and  composing  our  passions,  &c. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  service  how  many  difficulties  are 
there  to  be  surmounted  !  how  many  obstacles  to  be  removed  ! 
how  many  oppositions  to  be  encountered  !  how  many  enemies 
to  be  vanquished,  and  hardships  to  be  endured  ! 

Our  calling  therefore  requires  great  industry ;  and  hence  the 
precepts  importing  the  general  tenor  of  Christian  practice  are 
usually  couched  in  terms  implying  great  sedulity  and  contention 
of  soul :  instances  given. 

Such  is  the  work ;  which  is  moreover  most  worthy  to  em- 
ploy us,  and  possesses  the  most  alluring  encouragements  for  our 
industry  therein. 

In  recompense  thereof  we  shall  assuredly  gain  even  here  the 
special  favor  and  love  of  God,  with  his  constant  protection  and 
care  for  our  good  ;  we  shall  thereby  taste  the  satisfaction  of  a 
calm  mind  and  sound  conscience  ;  and  hereafter  receive  from 
God's  bountiful  hand  an  unconceivable  affluence  of  good  things, 
a  crown  of  incorruptible  glory.  Incentives  to  this  business  from 
holy  Scripture.  Observations  on  the  melancholy  state  of  those 
who  throw  away  their  labor  on  things  of  small  or  no  profit; 
who  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  sin,  and  the  service  of  Satan. 

II.  The  business  of  our  particular  calling;  that  in  reference 
to  which  St.  Paul  prescribes,  Every  man  as  the  Lord  hath 
called  him,  so  let  him  walk,  &c.  Every  man  is  a  member  of  a 
double  body;  of  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  of  the  Christian 
church  :  in  relation  to  the  latter,  (and  what  is  said  may  by 
parity  of  reason  be  referred  to  the  former,)  it  is  declared  that 
God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  in  the  body,  as  it  pleaseth 
him:  and  as  it  is  in  the  natural,  so  it  is  in  every  political  and 
spiritual  body ;  every  member  hath  its  proper  use  and  func- 
tion ;  every  man  is  endowed  with  abilities  to  discharge  some 
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function  useful  to  the  common  good,  or  at  least  needful  to  his 
own  sustenance ;  to  every  one  some  talent  is  committed,  which 
he  may  improve  to  the  benefit  of  the  world,  God's  temporal,  or 
of  the  church,  God's  spiritual  kingdom.  This  subject  conti- 
nued to  the  end. 


BAR. 


vol.  ill. 
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SERMON  LII. 

OF  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  GENERAL  CALLING, 
AS  CHRISTIANS. 


ROMANS,  CHAP.  XII. — VERSE  11. 
Not  slothful  in  business. 

Industry  is  a  very  eminent  virtue,  being  an  ingredient,  or 
the  parent,  of  all  other  virtues,  of  constant  use  on  all  occasions, 
and  having  influence  on  all  our  affairs. 

For  it  is  iu  our  nature  framed  ;  all  our  powers  of  soul  and 
body  being  fitted  for  it,  tending  to  it,  requiring  it  for  their  pre- 
servation and  perfection. 

We  were  designed  for  it  in  our  first  happy  state  ;  and  on  our 
lapse  thence  were  farther  doomed  to  it,  as  the  sole  remedy  of 
our  needs  and  the  inconveniences  to  which  we  became  exposed. 
For, 

Without  it  we  cannot  well  sustain  or  secure  our  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  comfort  or  convenience ;  we  must  work  to 
earn  our  food,  our  clothing,  our  shelter;  and  to  supply  every 
indigency  of  accommodations  which  our  nature  doth  crave. 

To  it  God  hath  annexed  the  best  and  most  desirable  rewards; 
success  to  our  undertakings,  wealth,  honor,  wisdom,  virtue, 
salvation  ;  all  which,  as  they  flow  from  God's  bounty,  and  de- 
pend on  his  blessing;  so  from  them  they  are  usually  conveyed 
to  us  through  our  industry,  as  the  ordinary  channel  and  instru- 
ment of  attaining  them. 

It  is  requisite  to  us,  even  for  procuring  ease,  and  preventing 
a  necessity  of  immoderate  labor. 
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It  is  in  itself  sweet  and  satisfactory ;  as  freeing  our  mind 
from  distraction,  and  wrecking  irresolution  ;  as  feeding  us  with 
good  hope,  and  yielding  a  foretaste  of  its  good  fruits. 

It  furnisheth  us  with  courage  to  attempt,  and  resolution  to 
achieve  things  needful,  worthy  of  us,  and  profitable  to  us. 

It  is  attended  with  a  good  conscience,  and  cheerful  reflexions, 
of  having  well  spent  our  time,  and  employed  our  talents  to 
good  advantage. 

It  sweeteneth  our  enjoyments,  and  seasoneth  our  attainments 
with  a  delightful  relish. 

It  is  the  guard  of  innocence,  and  barreth  out  temptations  to 
vice,  to  wantonness,  to  vain  curiosity,  and  pragmaticalness. 

It  argueth  an  ingenuous  and  generous  disposition  of  soul ; 
aspiring  to  worthy  things,  and  pursuing  them  in  the  fairest 
way;  disdaining  to  enjoy  the  common  benefits,  or  the  fruits  of 
other  men's  labor,  without  deserving  them  from  the  world,  and 
requiting  it  for  them. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  condition  and  station,  for  every 
calling,  for  every  relation  ;  no  man  without  it  being  able  to  de- 
port himself  well  in  any  state,  to  manage  any  business,  to  dis- 
charge any  sort  of  duty. 

To  it  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  the  culture,  which  ad- 
vanceth  it  above  rude  and  sordid  barbarism  ;  for  whatever  in 
common  life  is  stately,  or  comely,  or  useful,  industry  hath  con- 
trived it,  industry  hath  composed  and  framed  it. 

It  is  recommended  to  us  by  all  sort  of  patterns  considerable  ; 
for  all  nature  is  continually  busy  and  active  in  tendency  toward 
its  proper  designs  ;  heaven  and  earth  do  work  in  incessant  mo- 
tion ;  every  living  creature  is  employed  in  progging  for  its  sus- 
tenance ;  the  blessed  spirits  are  always  on  the  wing  in  dispatch- 
ing the  commands  of  God,  and  ministering  succor  to  us;  God 
himself  is  ever  watchful,  and  ever  busy  in  preserving  the  world, 
and  providing  for  the  needs  of  every  creature. 

The  lives  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  of  all  the  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  the  apostles,  the  saints,  in  this  respect  have  been 
more  exemplary ;  no  virtue  being  more  conspicuous  in  their 
practice  than  industry  in  performing  the  hard  duties  and  painful 
tasks  imposed  on  them  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 
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Such  is  the  virtue  on  which  I  have  formerly  discoursed  in 
general  and  at  large  ;  but  shall  now  more  specially  consider, 
according  to  St.  Paul's  prescription,  in  reference  to  its  most 
proper  matter,  '  business,'  explaining  and  pressing  it  accord- 
ingly- 

Be  not  '  slothful  in  business,'  (that  is,  in  discharge  of  it,)  or 
'  to  business,'  (that  is,  to  undertake  it :)  this  is  the  rule ;  the 
nature  and  needfulness  whereof  we  shall  declare. 

By  airovbyj,  '  business,'  we  may  understand  any  object  of  our 
care  and  endeavors  which  doth  require  them,  and  may  deserve 
them  ;  which  by  reason  of  its  difficulty  cannot  well  be  accom- 
plished or  attained  without  them  ;  and  which  is  productive  of 
some  fruit  or  recompense  answerable  to  them  ;  the  which  hath 
opera:  causam,  a  need  of  labor,  and  optrce  pretium,  some  effect 
worth  our  pains  :  if  it  be  not  such,  it  is  not  a  due  matter  of  vir- 
tuous and  laudable  industry. 

There  are  many  things,  about  which  men  with  great  earnest- 
ness employ  themselves,  called  business,  but  not  deserving  that 
name  :  there  are  divers  spurious  kinds  of  industry,  which  may 
not  pretend  to  commendation,  but  rather  do  merit  blame  ;  ac- 
cording to  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  '  Labor  which  hath  no  profit, 
cannot  obtain  any  praise.'* 

There  is  a  Kevoairovbia,  a  vain  industry,  and  a  Kanoairovbia,  a 
naughty  industry,  both  agreeing  with  genuine  virtuous  industry 
in  the  act,  as  implying  careful  and  painful  activity,  but  discord- 
ing from  it  in  object  and  design;  and  consequently  in  worth 
and  moral  esteem. 

Aliud  agere,  to  be  impertinently  busy,  doing  that  which 
conduceth  to  no  good  purpose,  is  in  some  respect  worse  than  to 
do  nothing,  or  to  forbear  all  action  ;  for  it  is  a  positive  abuse  of 
our  faculties,  and  trifling  with  God's  gifts;  it  is  a  throwing 
away  labor  and  care,  things  valuable  in  themselves ;  it  is  often 
a  running  out  of  the  way,  which  is  worse  than  standing  still ;  it 
is  a  debasing  our  reason,  and  declining  from  our  manhood,  no- 
thing being  more  foolish  or  childish,  than  to  be  solicitous  and 
serious  about  trifles :  for  who  are  more  busy  and  active  than 
children  ?  who  are  fuller  of  thoughts  and  designs,  or  more  eager 


*  Cbrysost.  torn.  v.  Orat.  64. 
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in  prosecution  of  them,  than  they  ?  But  all  is  about  ridiculous 
toys,  the  shadows  of  business,  suggested  to  them  by  apish  cu- 
riosity and  imitation.  Of  such  industry  we  may  understand 
that  of  the  preacher,  '  The  labor  of  the  foolish  wearieth  every 
one  of  them  ;'  for  that  a  man  soon  will  be  weary  of  that  labor, 
which  yieldeth  no  profit,  or  beneficial  return. 

But  there  is  another  industry  worse  than  that,  when  men  are 
very  busy  in  devising  and  compassing  mischiefs;  an  industry 
whereof  the  devil  affordeth  a  great  instance  ;  for  the  cursed  fiend 
is  very  diligent,  ever  watching  for  occasions  to  supplant  us, 
ever  plotting  methods  and  means  to  do  harm,  ever  driving  on 
his  mischievous  designs  with  unwearied  activity  ;  '  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth  ;'  '  running  about  as  a  roaring  lion,'  looking  for 
prey,  and  '  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.' 

And  his  wicked  brood  are  commonly  like  him,  being 
•  workers  of  iniquity,'  ol  wovrjuoi,  '  painful  men,'  ol  iravovpyoi, 
men  that  will  do  all  things  ;  who  will  spare  no  pains,  nor  leave 
any  stone  unturned,  for  satisfying  their  lusts,  and  accomplishing 
their  bad  designs. 

So  indeed  it  is,  that  as  no  great  good,  so  neither  can  any 
great  mischief  be  effected  without  much  pains  ;  and  if  we  con- 
sider either  the  characters  or  the  practices  of  those,  who  have 
been  famous  mischief-doers,  the  pests  of  mankind  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  world,  we  shall  find  them  to  have  been  no  slug- 
gards. 

These  two  sorts  of  vain  and  bad  industry  the  prophet  Isaiah 
seemeth  to  describe  in  those  words  :  '  They  hatch  cockatrice' 
eggs,  and  weave  the  spider's  web  ;'  of  which  expressions  one 
may  denote  mischievous,  the  other  frivolous  diligence  in  con- 
trivance or  execution  of  naughty  or  vain  designs  ;  and  to  them 
both  that  of  the  prophet  Hosea  may  be  referred  :  '  They  have 
sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind;'  guilt,  re- 
morse, and  punishment  being  the  consequences  of  both.  And 
of  them  both  common  experience  doth  afford  very  frequent  and 
obvious  instances,  a  great  part  of  human  life  being  taken  up 
with  them.  For, 

How  assiduously  intent  and  eager  may  we  observe  men  to 
be  at  sports  !  How  soon  will  they  rise  to  go  fortli  to  them  ! 
With  what  constancy  and  patience  will  they  toil  in  them  all 
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the  day  !  How  indefatigable  are  they  in  riding  and  running 
about  after  a  dog  or  a  hawk,  to  catch  a  poor  beast  or  silly  ( 
bird  ! 

How  long  will  men  sit  poring  on  their  games,  dispensing 
with  their  food  and  sleep  for  it. 

How  long  and  serious  attention  will  men  yield  to  a  wanton 
play  !  How  many  hours  will  they  contentedly  sit  thereat  ! 
What  study  will  men  employ  on  jests  and  impertinent  wit ! 
How  earnest  will  they  be  to  satisfy  their  vain  curiosity  ! 

How  in  such  cases  do  men  forget  what  they  are  doing,  that 
sport  should  be  sport,  not  work  ;  to  divert  and  relax  us,  not  to 
employ  and  busy  us;  to  take  off  our  minds  a  little,  not  wholly 
to  take  them  up ;  not  to  exhaust  or  tire  our  spirits,  but  to  re- 
fresh and  cheer  them,  that  they  may  become  more  fit  for  grave 
and  serious  occupations! 

How  painful  will  others  be  '  in  hewing  them  out  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  will  hold  no  water;'  that  is,  in  immoder- 
ate pursuit  of  worldly  designs  !  How  studiously  will  they  plod, 
how  restlessly  will  they  trudge,  what  carking  and  drudgery 
will  they  endure  in  driving  on  projects  of  ambition  and  avarice ! 
What  will  not  they  gladly  do  or  suffer,  to  get  a  little  prefer- 
ment, or  a  little  profit !  It  was  a  common  practice  of  old,  and 
sure  the  world  is  not  greatly  mended  since  the  Psalmist  did 
thus  reflect,  '  Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shew ;  surely 
they  are  disquieted  in  vain :  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  cannot 
tell  who  shall  gather  them.' 

How  many  vigilant  and  stout  pursuers  are  there  of  sensuality 
and  riotous  excess;  such  as  those  of  whom  the  prophet  speaketh, 
*  Wo  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they 
may  follow  strong  drink;  that  continue  until  night,  till  wine 
inflame  them !' 

How  busy  (O  shame,  O  misery  !  how  fiercely  busy)  are 
some  in  accomplishing  designs  of  malice  and  revenge  !  How 
iutent  are  some  to  overreach,  to  circumvent,  to  supplant  their 
neighbor  !  How  sore  pains  will  some  take  to  seduce,  corrupt,  or 
debauch  others  !  How  active  will  some  be  in  sowing  strifes,  in 
raising  factions,  in  fomenting  disorders  in  the  world  !  How 
many  industrious  slaves  hath  the  devil,  who  will  spare  no  pains 
about  any  kind  of  work,  which  he  putteth  them  to  !  How  many 
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like  those  of  whom  the  wise  man  saith,  '  Their  feet  run  to  evil,' 
and  are  'swift  in  running  to  mischief:  they  sleep  not,  except 
they  have  done  mischief;  and  their  sleep  is  taken  away,  unless 
they  cause  some  to  fall !' 

Now  with  all  these  laborers  we  may  well  expostulate  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet :  '  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not?' 

Such  labors  are  unworthy  of  men,  much  less  do  they  beseem 
Christians. 

It  becometh  us  not  as  rational  creatures  to  employ  the  excel- 
lent gifts  of  our  nature,  and  nobl"  faculties  of  our  high-born 
soul,  the  forces  of  our  mind,  the  advantages  of  our  fortune,  our 
precious  time,  our  very  care  and  labor,  vainly  or  unprofitably 
on  any  thing  base  or  mean  :  being  that  our  reason  is  capable  of 
achieving  great  and  worthy  things,  we  must  debase  it  by  stoop- 
ing to  regard  toys,  we  do  extremely  abuse  it  by  working  mis- 
chief. 

Much  more  doth  it  misbecome  us  as  Christians  (that  is,  per- 
sons devoted  to  so  high  a  calling,  who  have  so  worthy  employ- 
ments assigned  to  us,  so  glorious  hopes,  so  rich  encouragements 
proposed  to  us  for  our  work)  to  spend  our  thoughts  and  endea- 
vors on  things  impertinent  to  our  great  design,  or  mainly  thwart- 
ing it. 

The  proper  matter  and  object  of  our  industry  (those  false 
ones  being  excluded)  is  true  business  ;  or  that  which  is  incum- 
bent on  a  man  to  do,  either  in  way  of  duty,  being  required  by 
God,  or  by  dictate  of  reason,  as  conducing  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  so  that  in  effect  it  will  turn  to  account,  and  finally  in  ad- 
vantageous return  will  pay  him  for  his  labor  of  mind  or  body  ; 
that  which  the  wise  man  did  intend,  when  he  advised,  '  What- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might ;'  whatever 
thy  hand  findeth,  that  is,  whatever  by  divine  appointment,  (by 
the  command  or  providence  of  God,)  or  which,  on  rational  de- 
liberation, doth  occur  as  matter  of  our  action  ;  comprising  every 
good  purpose  and  reasonable  undertaking  incident  to  us. 

But  our  business,  according  to  the  holy  Apostle's  intent, 
may  be  supposed  especially  to  be  the  work  of  our  calling ;  to 
which  each  man  hath  a  peculiar  obligation  ;  and  which  there- 
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fore  is  most  properly  his  business,  or  /;  airovhi)  emphatically,  the 
business  allotted  to  him. 

Now  this  business,  our  calling,  is  double  ;  our  general  call- 
ing, which  is  common  to  us  all  as  Christians,  and  our  particular 
calling,  which  peculiarly  belongeth  to  us,  as  placed  in  a  certain 
station,  either  in  the  church  or  state.  In  both  which  vocations 
that  we  are  much  obliged  and  concerned  to  be  industrious,  shall 
be  now  my  business  to  declare. 

I.  As  to  our  general  calling,  (that  sublime,  that  heavenly, 
that  holy  vocation,)  in  which  by  divine  grace,  according  to  the 
evangelical  dispensation,  we  are  engaged,  that  necessarily  re- 
quireth  and  most  highly  deserveth  from  us  a  great  measure  of 
industry;  the  nature  and  design  of  it  requireth,  the  fruit  and 
result  of  it  deserveth  our  utmost  diligence ;  all  sloth  is  incon- 
sistent with  discharging  the  duties,  with  enjoying  the  hopes, 
with  obtaining  the  benefits  thereof.  For, 

It  is  a  state  of  continual  work,  and  is  expressed  in  terms 
importing  abundant,  incessant,  intense  care  and  pain  ;  for  to  be 
indeed  Christians,  '  We  must  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembliug  we  must  '  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality.'  We  must  '  walk 
worthy  of  the  Lord,  to  all  well-pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every 
good  work.'  We  must  '  be  rich  in  good  works,  and  filled  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God.'  '  We  are  God's  workmanship,  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  or- 
dained that  we  should  walk  in  them.' 

We  have  a  soul  to  save,  and  '  are  appointed  els  ■Kepiiroitfatv 
cumplas,  to  make  an  acquist  of  salvation.' 

We  have  a  mind  to  improve  with  virtue  and  wisdom,  qualify- 
ing us  for  entrance  into  heaven,  for  enjoyment  of  God's  favor, 
for  conversation  with  angels. 

As  Christians  we  are  assumed  to  be  servants  of  God,  and 
readmitted  into  his  family,  from  which  for  our  disloyalty  we 
had  been  discarded  ;  so  that  as  he  was  our  natural  Lord,  so  he 
is  now  such  also  by  special  grace ;  who  did  make  us,  who  doth 
maintain  us,  under  whose  protection  and  at  whose  disposal  we 
subsist;  whence  we  are  obliged  to  be  faithfully  diligent  in  his 
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service  :  we  must  constantly  wait  on  him  in  devotional  ad- 
dresses; we  must  carefully  study  to  know  his  pleasure;  we  must 
endeavor  exactly  to  perform  his  will,  and  obey  his  commands  ; 
we  must  strive  to  advance  his  glory,  to  promote  his  interest,  to 
improve  all  talents  and  advantages  committed  to  us  for  those 
purposes  ;  we  must,  as  St.  Paul  expresseth  it,  '  always  abound 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.' 

We  must  also  look  on  ourselves  as  servants  of  Christ  our 
Redeemer ;  who  by  his  blood  hath  purchased  us  to  himself, 
that  we  might  be  '  zealous  of  good  works ;'  performing  a 
service  to  him,  which  consisteth  in  a  faithful  discharge  of 
manifold  duties,  and  in  pursuance  of  all  virtue;  with  most 
intent  application  of  mind,  with  expedite  promptitude,  with 
accurate  circumspection  ;  'giving  all  diligence,'  as  St.  Peter 
speaketh,  in  adding  one  virtue  to  another;  'being  ready,' as 
St.  Paul  saith,  '  to  every  good  work  ;'  and  '  seeing  that  we  walk 
circumspectly,'  or  behave  ourselves  exactly  according  to  the 
rules  of  duty  in  all  our  conversation. 

This  service  requireth  of  us  assiduous  attendance  on  works 
of  piety  and  devotion  ;  that  we  do  '  incessantly  watch  to  prayer,' 
that  we  '  always  give  thanks,'  that  we  '  continually  do  offer  up 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God.' 

It  demandeth  from  us  a  continual  'labor  of  charity;'  that, 
we  '  serve  one  another  in  love;'  that  we  should  as  '  we  have 
opportunity,  work  good  to  all  men,'  that  we  should  'always 
pursue  good  toward  one  another,  and  toward  all  men.' 

It  obligeth  us  '  with  all  our  powers  to  pursue  peace  with  all 
men,'  (which,  considering  our  natural  peevishness,  pride,  and 
perverseness,  is  often  no  easy  task,)  and  that  we  do  aitovbaieiv, 
'  studiously  endeavor  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.' 

It  chargeth  on  us  contentedly  and  patiently  to  undergo  what- 
ever God  doth  impose  of  burden  or  sufferance,  so  that  '  pa- 
tience have  its  perfect  work ;'  and  it  is  a  crabbed  work  to  bend 
our  stiff'  inclinations,  to  quell  our  refractory  passions,  to  make 
our  sturdy  humor  buckle  thereto. 

It  doth  exact  that  we  should  govern  and  regulate  according 
to  very  strict  and  severe  laws  all  the  faculties  of  our  soul,  all  the 
members  of  our  body,  all  internal  motions,  and  all  external 
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actions  proceeding  from  us ;  that  we  should  check  our  inclina- 
tions, curb  our  appetites,  and  compose  our  passions  ;  that  we 
should  guard  our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts  and  bad  desires  ; 
that  we  should  bridle  our  tongues  from  evil  and  from  idle  dis- 
courses ;  that  we  should  order  our  steps  in  the  straight  way  of 
righteousness,  not  deflecting  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  service  how  many  rough  difficulties 
are  there  to  be  surmounted,  how  many  great  obstacles  to  be 
removed,  how  many  stout  oppositions  to  be  encountered,  how 
many  potent  enemies  to  be  vanquished,  how  many  sore  hard- 
ships, crosses,  and  tribulations  to  be  endured  ! 

How  shrewd  a  task  must  we  find  it  to  circumcise  our  hearts, 
to  mortify  our  earthly  members,  to  crucify  our  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts,  to  pull  out  our  right  eyes,  and  cut  oft"  our 
right  hands,  to  renounce  our  worldly  interests,  to  hate  our  near- 
est relations,  to  take  up  and  bear  our  cross,  whenever  con- 
science and  duty  shall  call  us  thereto  ! 

Our  calling  therefore  doth  require  great  industry;  and  the 
business  of  it  consequently  is  well  represented  by  those  per- 
formances, which  demand  the  greatest  attention,  and  laborious 
activity  ;  it  is  styled  exercise,  (agonistic  and  ascetic  exercise  ; 
yiftvaSe  aeavrbv  irpbs  evoefieiav,  '  Exercise  thyself  to  godliness;' 
and  ev  tovtu)  be  avros  aanw,  '  Herein  I  exercise  myself,  to  have 
always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward 
men  ;)  wrestling,  (r/yuwv  y  TraXtj,  '  our  wrestling  is  not  only 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers  ;') 
running  a  race,  ('  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us  :'  '  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain  :'  '  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  ;')  a  warfare,  a  combating, 
('  War  a  good  warfare,  holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience  :' 
1  Fight  the  good  fight:'  'Thou  therefore  endure  hardship  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ :'  '  Every  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things ;')  offering  violence,  ('  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it 
by  force  :')  watching,  ('  Let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others,  but  let  us 
watch  and  be  sober  :'  '  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit 
you  like  men,  be  strong :'  '  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation.') 

Hence  the  precepts  importing  the  general  tenor  of  Christian 
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practice  are  usually  couched  in  terms  implying  great  sedulity 
and  contention  of  soul ;  ' Ayon  iieade,  '  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate:'  '  Let  us  labor  therefore  to  enter  into  that  rest:' 
•  Labor  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which 
endureth  to  everlasting  life.'  *  Give  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure.'  '  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind, 
be  sober,  and  hope  to  the  end.'  '  Wherefore,  brethren,  seeing 
that  ye  look  far  such  things,  be  diligent,  that  ye  may  be  found 
of  him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless.' 

Such  is  the  work  of  our  general  calling,  and  so  much  industry 
it  challengeth  from  us ;  with  great  reason  indeed,  for  that  such 
work  is  needful  to  our  happiness,  and  that  our  labour  will  cer- 
tainly be  rewarded  therewith. 

The  work  indeed  of  itself  is  most  worthy  to  employ  us,  doth 
most  become  us,  doth  much  adorn  us,  doth  best  befit  our  divine 
extraction  and  large  capacity  ;  is  the  noblest,  the  handsomest, 
the  sweetest  employment  that  could  take  us  up  ;  but  we  have 
also  the  greatest  inducements  and  encouragements  possible  for 
our  industry  therein. 

There  are,  by  the  divine  bounty  and  mercy,  wages  assigned 
abundantly  correspondent  to  our  work,  yea,  infinitely  surpass- 
ing it ;  there  is  ttoXvs  fitoOds,  a  great  (or  a  manifold)  hire  for  our 
slender  and  simple  performances;  there  are  several  noble, 
prizes  highly  worth  our  striving  for  with  our  utmost  strength 
and  contention  of  soul. 

In  recompense  thereof  we  shall  assuredly  gain  even  here  in 
this  transitory  state  the  special  favor  and  love  of  God,  with 
his  constant  protection  and  care  for  our  good  ;  his  faithful 
direction  and  friendly  assistance  to  guide  us  and  uphold  us  in 
all  our  ways,  to  bless  and  prosper  our  undertakings,  to  supply 
us  in  our  needs,  and  comfort  us  in  our  distresses  ;  so  that  we 
shall  lack  nothing  that  is  good,  that  no  evil  shall  happen  to  us, 
that  all  things  shall  concur  and  co-operate  for  our  benefit. 

We  shall  thereby  taste  the  satisfaction  of  a  calm  mind,  and 
a  sound  conscience,  cpjickened  by  the  consolations  of  the  divine 
Spirit ;  '  the  peace  of  God  ruling  in  our  hearts,  which  passeth. 
all  understanding.' 

We  shall  afterward,  when  this  moment  is  passed  over,  and 
our  short  day's  work  dispatched,  receive  from  God's  bountiful 
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hand  an  unconceivable  affluence  of  good  things,  an  eternal  per- 
manence of  life  ;  undisturbed  rest,  indefectible  wealth,  ineffable 
joy,  incorruptible  glory,  a  kingdom  unshakable. 

'  He/  saith  our  Lord,  '  that  reapeth,  receiveth  wages,  and 
gathereth  fruit  unto  life  everlasting.' 

'  To  them,'  saith  St.  Paul,  *  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality,  God 
in  recompense  will  bestow  eternal  life.'  And, 

'  I  have,'  saith  that  blessed  laborer  of  himself,  '  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness.' 

What  more  effectual  spur  or  incentive  can  there  be  to  indus- 
try in  this  business,  than  to  consider  that  which  St.  Paul  so 
often  doth  inculcate :  '  Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing 
any  man  doeth,  the  same  (a  recompense  for  the  same)  he  shall 
receive  of  the  Lord  ;'  and '  knowing  that  (in  consideration  of  our 
service  done  to  the  Lord)  of  the  Lord  we  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  the  inheritance  ?' 

What  exhortation  can  be  more  firmly  grounded,  or  strongly 
backed,  than  is  that  of  the  Apostle,  'Therefore,  my  brethren, 
be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord  ?' 

May  it  not  also  much  encourage  us  to  industry,  to  be  assured 
that  not  only  the  kind  of  our  work,  but  the  degree  of  our  labor 
shall  be  considered  and  requited,  in  just  proportion  ;  so  that 
the  harder  we  work,  the  higher  we  shall  be  rewarded ;  for  •  to 
each  one,'  saith  our  Lord,  '  the  Son  of  man  shall  render  a 
reward  Kara  rfjy  irpaliv  alrov,  according  to  his  performance.' 
'  Every  one,'  saith  St.  Paul,  '  shall  receive  Ibtov  fiioQov  Kara 
tov  "ihiov  Koitov,  his  proper  reward  according  to  his  proper  work ;' 
whence  we  have  reason  to  observe  St.  John's  advice,  '  Look 
to  yourselves,  that  ye  lose  not  those  things  which  ye  have 
gained,  but  that  ye  receive  a  full  reward.' 

To  be  negligent  or  slothful  in  such  a  case,  for  want  of  a  little 
care  and  pains  to  forfeit  such  advantages,  what  a  pity,  what  a 
folly  is  it !  Were  an  opportunity  presented,  by  a  little  minding 
our  business,  and  bestirring  ourselves,  to  procure  a  fair  estate, 
or  a  good  preferment,  would  not  he  be  deemed  mad  or  sottish, 
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who  should  sit  still,  and  forego  that  his  advantage?  How 
much  more  wildness  is  it  to  be  drowsy  and  sluggish  in  this  case, 
thereby  losing  eternal  bliss  and  glory  !  Well  therefore  might 
the  Apostle  say,  «  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  V  How  shall  we  escape,  not  only  the  sin  and  guilt 
of  basest  ingratitude  toward  him  that  graciously  doth  offer  it, 
but  the  imputation  of  most  wretched  folly,  in  being  so  much 
wanting  to  our  own  interest  and  welfare  ? 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing,  a  woful  shame,  to  observe  what  pains 
men  will  throw  away  on  things  of  small  or  no  concerment  to 
them?  yea,  what  toil  and  drudgery  they  will  sustain  in  the 
service  of  Satan,  in  pursuit  of  sin,  in  the  gratification  of  their 
vanities  and  lusts  ? 

What  pains  will  a  covetous  wretch  take  in  scraping  for  pelf! 
How  will  he  rack  his  mind  with  carking  solicitude  to  get,  to 
keep,  to  spare  it !  How  will  he  tire  his  spirits  with  restless 
travail !  How  will  he  pinch  his  carcass  for  want  of  what  nature 
craveth  !  What  infamy  and  obloquy  will  he  endure  for  his  nig- 
gardly parsimony  and  sordidness  ! 

How  much  labor  will  an  ambitious  fop  undergo  for  prefer- 
ment, or  vain  honor !  To  how  many  tedious  attendances,  to 
how  pitiful  servilities  will  he  submit!  What  sore  crosses  and 
disappointments  will  he  swallow  !  AVhat  affronts  and  indigni- 
ties will  he  patiently  digest,  without  desisting  from  his  en- 
terprise ! 

How  will  a  man,  as  St.  Paul  observed,  navra  eyk-pareveoQai, 
endure  all  painful  abstinence  and  continence,  in  order  to  the 
obtaining  a  'corruptible  crown,'  a  fading  garland  of  bays,  a 
puff  of  vain  applause  ! 

What  diligence  will  men  use  to  compass  the  enjoyment  of 
forbidden  pleasures  !  how  watchful  in  catching  opportunities, 
how  eager  in  cpjest  of  them  will  they  be  !  What  difficulties  will 
they  undertake,  what  hazards  will  they  incur,  what  damages 
and  inconveniences  will  they  sustain,  rather  than  fail  of  satis- 
fying their  desires  ! 

What  achings  of  head  and  heart ;  what  pangs  of  mind,  and 
gTipes  of  conscience  ;  what  anxieties  of  regret  and  fear,  will 
every  worker  of  iniquity  undergo  !  So  faithful  friends  hath  this 
rain  and  evil  world ;  so  diligent  servants  hath  the  accursed 
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lord  thereof;  so  careful  and  laborious  will  men  be  to  destroy 
and  damn  themselves.  O  that  we  could  be  willing  to  spend  as 
much  care  and  pains  in  the  service  of  our  God  !  O  that  we  were 
as  true  friends  of  ourselves  !  O  that  we  could  be  as  industrious 
for  our  salvation  !  that  is,  in  the  business  of  our  general  calling  : 
which  having  considered,  let  us  proceed  to  the  other  business 
belonging  to  us,  which  is, 

II.  The  business  of  our  particular  calling ;  that  in  reference 
whereto  St.  Paul  doth  prescribe,  <  Every  man  as  the  Lord  hath 
called  him,  so  let  him  walk.'  '  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  was  called  :'  let  him  so  abide,  as  faithfully 
to  prosecute  the  work,  and  discharge  the  duty  of  it ;  the  doing 
which  otherwhere  he  termeth  irpaooeiv  ra  'ibia,  '  to  do  our  own 
business,'  ('  working  with  our  hands,')  and  enjoineth  it  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  two  great  pests  of  life,  sloth  and  pragmatical 
curiosity;  or  the  neglect  of  our  own,  and  meddling  with  other 
men's  affairs. 

This  the  Apostle  nameth  our  calling;  because  we  are  called 
or  appointed  thereto  by  divine  providence  ;  for  he  supposeth 
and  taketh  it  for  granted,  that  to  each  man  in  this  world  God 
hath  assigned  a  certain  station,  unto  which  peculiar  action  is 
suited ;  in  which  station  he  biddeth  him  cpiietly  to  abide,  till 
Providence  fairly  doth  translate  him,  and  during  his  abode 
therein  diligently  to  execute  the  work  thereof. 

Every  man  is  a  member  of  a  double  body  ;  of  the  civil  com- 
monwealth, and  of  the  Christian  church:  in  relation  to  the 
latter  whereof  St.  Paul  telleth  us,  (and  what  he  saith  by  parity 
of  reason  may  be  referred  likewise  to  the  former,)  that  '  God 
hath  set  the  members  every  one  in  the  body,  as  it  pleaseth 
him ;'  and  as  it  is  in  the  natural,  so  it  is  in  every  political  and 
spiritual  body,  every  member  hath  its  proper  use  and  function  ; 
*  All  members,'  saith  St.  Paul,  '  have  not  rifv  avr))v  irpafrv, 
the  same  office,'  or  the  same  work  and  operation  ;  yet  every 
one  hath  some  work.  There  is  no  member  designed  to  be  idle 
or  useless,  conferring  no  benefit  to  the  whole  ;  but  '  the  whole 
body,'  saith  the  Apostle,  '  fitly  joined  together,  and  com- 
pacted by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part  maketh  increase 
of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  itself  in  love ;'  each  member 
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doth  conspire  and  co-operate  to  the  strength,  nourishment, 
thriving,  and  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Every  man  (who  continueth  a  man,  in  his  senses,  ©r  in  any 
good  degree  of  natural  integrity)  is  by  God  endowed  with  com- 
petent abilities  to  discharge  some  function  useful  to  common 
good,  or  at  least  needful  to  his  own  sustenance  ;  to  every  one 
some  talent  is  committed,  which  in  subordination  to  God's 
service  he  may  improve,  to  the  benefit  of  the  world,  God's 
temporal,  or  of  the  church,  God's  spiritual  kingdom. 

It  is  plainly  necessary  that  the  greatest  part  of  men  should 
have  a  determinate  work  alloted  to  them,  that  they  may  sup- 
port their  life  and  get  their  food,  without  being  injurious,  offen- 
sive, or  burdensome  to  others;  for  their  living  they  must  either 
follow  some  trade,  they  must  shark  and  filch,  or  they  must 
beg,  or  they  must  starve. 

And  the  rest  are  obliged  to  do  somewhat  conducible  to  pub- 
lic good,  that  they  may  deserve  to  live ;  for  a  drone  should 
not  be  among  the  bees,  nor  hath  right  to  devour  the  honey.  If 
any  man  doth  pretend,  or  presume,  that  he  hath  nothing  to  do 
but  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  play,  to  laugh,  to  enjoy  his  ease,  his 
pleasure,  his  humor,  he  thereby  doth  as  it  were  disclaim  a  rea- 
sonable title  of  living  among  men,  and  sharing  in  the  fruits  of 
their  industry;  he,  in  St.  Paul's  judgment,  should  be  debarred 
of  food,  for  'this,'  saith  the  holy  Apostle,  'we  commanded 
you,  that  if  any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat.' 

Such  an  one  in  the  body  of  men,  what  is  he  but  an  unnatural 
excrescence,  sucking  nutriment  from  it,  without  yielding  ornar 
ment  or  use?  What  is  he  but  a  wen  deforming  and  encumber- 
ing the  body,  or  a  canker  infesting  and  corrupting  it? 

As  no  man  (at  least  with  decency,  convenience,  and  comfort) 
can  live  in  the  world,  without  being  obliged  to  divers  other  men 
for  their  help  in  providing  accommodations  for  him;  so  justice 
and  ingenuity,  corroborated  by  divine  sanctions,  do  rerpjire  of 
him,  that  in  commutation  he,  one  way  or  other,  should  under- 
take some  pains  redounding  to  the  benefit  of  others. 

So  hath  the  great  Author  of  order  distributed  the  ranks  and 
offices  of  men  in  order  to  mutual  benefit  and  comfort,  that  one 
man  should  plough,  another  thrash,  another  grind,  another 
labor  at  the  forge,  another  knit  or  weave,  another  sail,  another 
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trade,  another  supervise  all  these,  laboring  to  keep  them  all  in 
order  and  peace  ;  that  one  should  work  with  his  hands  and  feet, 
another  with  his  head  and  tongue  ;  all  conspiring  to  one  com- 
mon end,  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and  the  supply  of  what  is 
useful  to  each  particular  member;  every  man  so  reciprocally 
obliging  and  being  obliged ;  the  prince  being  obliged  to  the 
husbandman  for  his  bread,  to  the  weaver  for  his  clothes,  to  the 
mason  for  his  palace,  to  the  smith  for  his  sword  ;  those  being 
all  obliged  to  him  for  his  vigilant  care  in  protecting  them,  for 
their  security  in  pursuing  the  work,  and  enjoying  the  fruit  of 
their  industry. 

So  every  man  hath  a  calling  and  proper  business;  where- 
to that  industry  is  required,  I  need  not  much  to  prove,  the 
thing  itself  in  reason  and  experience  being  so  clearly  evi- 
dent :  for  what  business  can  be  well  dispatched,  what  success 
can  be  expected  to  any  undertaking,  in  what  calling  can  any 
man  thrive,  without  industry  ?  What  business  is  there  that  will 
go  on  of  itself,  or  proceed  to  any  good  issue,  if  we  do  not  care- 
fully look  to  it,  steadily  hold  it  in  its  course,  constantly  push 
and  drive  it  forward  ?  It  is  true,  as  in  nature,  so  in  all  af- 
fairs, Nihil  movet  non  tnotum,  nothing  moveth  without  being 
moved. 

Our  own  interest  should  move  us  to  be  industrious  in  our  call- 
ing, that  we  may  obtain  the  good  effects  of  being  so  in  a  comfort- 
able and  creditable  subsistence  ;  that  we  may  not  suffer  the  da- 
mages and  wants,  the  disappointments  and  disgraces  ensuing 
on  sloth  :  but  the  chief  motive  should  be  from  piety  and  con- 
science ;  for  that  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  God.  For  God 
having  placed  us  in  our  station,  he  having  apportioned  to  us 
our  task,  we  being  in  transaction  of  our  business  his  servants, 
we  do  owe  to  him  that  necessary  property  of  good  servants, 
without  which  fidelity  cannot  subsist ;  for  how  can  he  be  looked 
on  as  a  faithful  servant,  who  doth  not  effectually  perform  the 
work  charged  on  him,  or  diligently  execute  the  orders  of  his 
master  ? 

St.  Paul  doth  enjoin  servants  that  they  should  '  in  all  things 
obey  their  masters,' with  conscientious  regard  to  God,  as  therein 
performing  service  to  God,  and  expecting  recompense  from 
him :  and  of  princes  he  saith,  that  they,  in  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice, enacting  laws,  imposing  taxes,  and  all  political  admini- 
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strations,  are  '  the  ministers  of  God,'  TtpoaKaprepovvTes,  '  attend- 
ing constantly  on  this  very  thing:'  and  it'  these  extremes,  the 
highest  and  lowest  of  all  vocations,  are  services  of  God  ;  it  the 
highest  on  that  score  be  tied  to  so  much  diligence,  then  surely 
all  middle  places,  on  the  same  account  of  conscience  toward 
God,  do  exact  no  less. 

If  he  that  hath  one  talent,  and  he  that  hath  ten,  must  both 
improve  them  for  God's  interest;  then  he  that  hath  two,  or 
three,  or  more,  is  obliged  to  the  same  duty  proportionably. 

Every  one  should  consider  the  world  as  the  family  of  that 
great  Paterfamilias,  '  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named,'  and  himself  as  an  officer  or  servant  therein, 
by  God's  will  and  designation  constituted  in  that  employment, 
into  which  Providence  hath  cast  him ;  to  confer,  in  his  order 
and  way,  somewhat  toward  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
himself,  and  of  his  fellow-servants.  Of  a  superior  officer  our 
Lord  saith,  '  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his 
Lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their 
meat  in  due  season  ?'  So  the  greatest  men  are  as  stewards,  trea- 
surers, comptrollers,  or  purveyors ;  the  rest  are  inferior  ser- 
vants, in  their  proper  rank  and  capacity. 

And  he  that  with  diligence  performeth  his  respective  duty 
(be  it  high  and  honorable,  or  mean  and  contemptible  in  out- 
ward appearance)  will  please  God,  as  keeping  good  order,  and 
as  being  useful  to  his  service  ;  so  that,  on  the  reckoning,  God 
will  say  to  him,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things;'  '  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  But 
he  that  doeth  otherwise  (behaving  himself  carelessly  or  slug- 
gishly in  his  business)  will  offend  God,  as  committing  disorder, 
and  as  being  unprofitable. 

He  committeth  disorder,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul  ;  '  We 
hear  there  are  some,  which  walk  among  you  disorderly,  not 
working  at  all.'  His  sentence  and  doom  will  be,  according  to 
our  Lord,  cO  thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant'— '  Cast  the 
unprofitable  servant  into  utter  darkness;'  which  words  are  spo- 
ken in  relation  to  one,  who  being  a  slatterer,  or  sluggard  in  his 
calling,  did  not  improve  the  special  talent  intrusted  with  him 
for  God's  service. 
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In  fine,  if  we  are  conscientiously  industrious  in  our  vocation, 
we  shall  assuredly  find  the  blessing  of  God  thereon  ;  and  that 
lie  thereby  will  convey  good  success,  comfort,  competent  wealth, 
a  fair  reputation,  all  desirable  good  unto  us;  for  as  all  these 
things  are  promised  to  industry,  so  the  promise  especially  doth 
belong  to  that  industry,  which  a  man  doth  exercise  in  an  or- 
derly course  of  action  in  his  own  way  ;  or  rather  in  God's  way, 
wherein  divine  Providence  hath  set  him. 

An  irregular  or  impertinent  laboriousness,  out  of  a  man's 
calling  or  sphere  ;  a  being  diligent  in  other  men's  affairs,  in- 
vading their  office,  (as  if  I  a  priest  will  be  trading,  a  layman 
preaching,)  may  not  claim  the  benefit  of  those  promises,  or  the 
blessings  of  industry  :  but  a  husbandman,  who,  with  conscien- 
tious regard  to  God,  and  confidence  in  him,  is  painful  in  tilling 
his  ground,  may  expect  a  good  crop;  a  merchant,  who  (on 
the  same  principle,  with  the  like  disposition)  earnestly  follow- 
eth  his  trade,  may  hope  for  safe  voyages  and  good  markets ; 
a  prince  carefully  minding  his  affairs  may  look  for  peace  and 
prosperity  to  his  country ;  a  scholar  studying  hard  may  be  well 
assured  of  getting  knovvlege,  and  finding  truth ;  all,  who  with 
honest  diligence  constantly  do  pursue  their  business,  may  confi- 
dently and  cheerfully  hope  to  reap  the  advantages  suitable  to 
it  from  the  favorable  blessing  of  God.  So  that  we  have  all 
reason  to  observe  the  Apostle's  precept,  '  Not  to  be  slothful 
in  business.' 

I  should  apply  this  doctrine  to  our  own  case,  urging  its  prac- 
tice by  considerations  peculiar  to  our  vocation  :  but  having  al- 
ready passed  the  bounds  of  time,  I  reserve  the  doing  it  to  ano- 
ther opportunity. 

'  Now  the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  make  you 
perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,'  through  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  for  ever  be  all  glory  and  praise. 
Amen. 


Sermon  liii. 
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ROMANS,  CHAP.  XII. — VERSE  11. 

The  duty  of  industry  more  particularly  and  closely  applied 
to  those  persons  who  seem  especially  obliged  to  it :  these  are  of 
two  sorts,  gentlemen  and  scholars. 

I.  With  respect  to  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  eminent  rank, 
honor,  and  wealth,  it  may  seem  rather  paradoxical  to  require 
industry  from  them  ;  for  who  appear  to  have  less  need  of  it  ? 
He  that  has  a  fair  estate,  and  can  live  on  his  means,  what  has 
he  to  do  but  to  enjoy  these  benefits  of  fortune?  Why  may 
he  not  say,  with  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel,  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods,  &c?  According  to  the  popular  notion,  what  makes  a 
gentleman  but  his  pleasure?  If  this  be  so,  and  if  a  gentleman 
be  nothing  else  but  this,  truly  he  is  the  most  inconsiderable, 
despicable,  and  wretched  creature  in  the  world :  if  it  be  his 
privilege  to  do  nothing,  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  most  unhappy : 
this  point  enlarged  on. 

But  in  truth  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  no  man  has  more  to  do  :  he 
is  obliged  to  labor  continually  on  a  triple  account;  in  respect 
to  God,  to  the  world,  and  to  himself. 

1.  In  respect  to  God  :  out  of  a  grateful  regard  to  divine 
bounty  for  the  eminency  of  his  station,  the  comforts  of  his  life, 
and  his  exemption  from  those  cares  and  troubles  to  which  the 
generality  of  men  are  subject ;  he  is  bound  to  be  more  diligent 
in  God's  service,  and  employ  all  the  advantages  of  his  state  to 
the  glory  of  his  beneficent  creator,  to  whose  good  providence 
he  owes  them.  His  gratitude  should  be  shown  in  proportion 
to  his  fortune ;  he  should  dedicate  larger  portions  of  that  free 
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leisure  which  God  has  granted  him,  to  the  offices  of  devo- 
tion ;  he  should  imitate  the  holy  psalmist  in  his  prayers  and 
meditations:  he  has  all  the  duties  of  piety,  charity,  and 
sobriety  to  discharge  ;  for  the  being  a  gentleman  does  not  exempt 
him  from  being  a  Christian,  but,  as  more  talents  are  committed 
to  him,  consequently  more  employment  is  required  of  him: 
he  is  God's  steward,  intrusted  with  God's  substance  for  the  sus- 
tenance and  supply  of  God's  family  ;  and  he  that  is  obliged  to 
purvey  for  so  many,  how  can  he  pretend  to  a  writ  of  ease  ? 

It  is  easy  to  show  many  sorts  of  business  belonging  to  him  : 
such  as  to  relieve  his  poorer  neighbors  by  his  wealth;  to  advise 
the  ignorant;  succor  the  weak;  reclaim  the  wicked;  encourage 
the  good  ;  to  be  hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers ;  to  maintain 
peace  and  prevent  strife  among  his  neighbors ;  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  his  country ;  to  govern  well  and  educate  his 
family;  to  look  to  his  estate,  and  keep  it  from  waste;  to  culti- 
vate his  mind  with  excellent  knowlege  ;  to  restrain  his  passions 
and  oppose  the  vices  peculiar  to  his  station ;  to  be  careful  in 
forming  himself  into  a  right  example  for  others  to  follow : 
with  these  duties  allotted  him  by  God,  how  ought  he  to  be 
idle? 

2.  He  has  also  obligations  to  mankind,  demandiug  industry 
from  him,  on  the  accounts  of  common  humanity,  equity,  and 
ingenuousness. 

For  how  can  he  fairly  subsist  on  the  common  industry  of 
mankind,  without  bearing  a  share  thereof?  How  can  he  en- 
dure to  fare  sumptuously  by  the  toil  of  others,  without  making 
some  competent  return  ?  how  can  he  justly  claim  respect  from 
the  world,  if  he  does  not  conduce  to  its  benefit  ?  If  no  gentleman 
be  bound  to  serve  the  public,  then  is  the  whole  order  a  burden 
and  offence;  and  if  any  are  bound,  then  all  are.  It  is  insuffer- 
able pride  in  any  man  to  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  live  in 
ease  and  sloth,  whilst  the  rest  of  mankind  are  subject  to  cou- 
tinual  toil. 
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3.  Moreover  a  gentleman  is  bound  to  be  industrious  for  his 
own  sake  :  it  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his  honor, 
to  his  interest  and  welfare.  He  cannot  without  industry  con- 
tinue like  himself,  or  maintain  a  becoming  honor  and  repute  ; 
for  to  be  honorable  and  slothful  are  things  inconsistent :  he 
may  perhaps  receive  external  respect  and  a  semblance  of  honor 
due  to  his  exterior  station  or  title  :  but  to  pay  this  is  to  honor 
the  rank,  not  the  man  :  nor  can  a  gentleman  without  industry 
uphold  his  real  interests  against  the  attempts  of  envy  and 
malevolence,  or  guard  his  personal  welfare  from  many  incon- 
veniences ;  but  all  the  mischiefs  which  naturally  spring  from 
sloth  and  stupidity  will  soon  assail  him. 

4.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  the  very  nature 
of  gentility  implies  so  much  ;  for  what  properties  has  a  gentle- 
man, what  qualities  are  peculiar  to  him,  whereby  he  is  distin- 
guished from  others?  Are  they  not  especially  two,  courage  and 
courtesy  ?  and  how  can  courage  signalise  itself  but  in  great  and 
worthy  enterprises  ?  how  can  courtesy  be  displayed  but  in  sedu- 
lous activity  for  the  good  of  men  ? 

5.  The  work  indeed  of  a  gentleman  is  not  so  gross  ;  but  it 
may  be  as  smart  and  painful  as  any  other  ;  for  all  hard  work 
is  not  manual :  there  are  instruments  of  action  beside  the  plough 
and  the  spade,  &c.  ;  and  the  head  may  work  very  hard  in  con- 
trivance and  furtherance  of  good  designs,  &c. 

6.  In  such  works  the  truest  and  greatest  pattern  of  gentility 
that  ever  was,  did  employ  himself;  even  our  Lord  himself : 
this  topic  enlarged  on.  Conclusion. 
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SERMON  LIII. 

OF  INDUSTRY  IN  OUR  PARTICULAR  CALLING, 
AS  GENTLEMEN. 


ROMANS,  CHAP.  XII. — VERSE  11. 
Not  slothful  in  business. 

I  have  largely  treated  on  the  duty  recommended  in  this  pre- 
cept, and  urged  the  observance  of  it  in  general,  at  a  distance  : 
I  now  intend  more  particularly  and  closely  to  apply  it,  in  refe- 
rence to  those  persons  who  seem  more  especially  obliged  to 
it,  and  whose  observing  it  may  prove  of  greatest  cousequence  to 
public  good  ;  the  which  application  may  also  be  most  suitable 
and  profitable  to  this  audience.  Those  persons  are  of  two 
sorts  ;  the  one  gentlemen,  the  other  scholars. 

I.  The  first  place,  as  civility  demandeth,  we  assign  to  gen- 
tlemen, or  persons  of  eminent  rank  in  the  world,  well  allied, 
graced  with  honor,  and  furnished  with  wealth  :  the  which  sort 
of  persons  I  conceive  in  a  high  degree  obliged  to  exercise  in- 
dustry in  business. 

This  at  first  hearing  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical  and 
strange  ;  for  who  have  less  business  than  gentlemen  ?  who  do 
need  less  industry  than  they  ?  He  that  hath  a  fair  estate,  and 
can  live  on  his  means,  what  hath  he  to  do,  what  labor  or  trouble 
can  be  exacted  of  him,  what  hath  he  to  think  on,  or  trouble  his 
head  with,  but  how  to  invent  recreations  and  pastimes  to  divert 
himself,  and  spend  his  waste  leisure  pleasantly?  Why  should 
not  he  be  allowed  to  enjoy  himself,  and  the  benefits  which  -na- 
ture or  fortune  have  freely  dispensed  to  him,  as  he  thinketh 
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best,  without  offence?  Why  may  he  not  say  with  the  rich  man 
in  the  gospel,  '  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ?'  Is  it  not 
often  said  by  the  wise  man,  that  there  is  '  nothing  better  under 
the  sun,  than  that  a  man  should  make  his  soul  to  enjoy  good' 
in  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  fruition  of  his  estate  ?  According 
to  the  passable  notion  and  definition,  '  What  is  a  gentleman 
but  his  pleasure  V 

If  this  be  true,  if  a  gentleman  be  nothing  else  but  this,  then 
truly  he  is  a  sad  piece,  the  most  inconsiderable,  the  most  des- 
picable, the  most  pitiful  and  wretched  creature  in  the  world  : 
if  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  nothing,  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  most 
unhappy  ;  and  to  be  so  will  be  his  fate,  if  he  live  according  to 
it;  for  he  that  is  of  no  worth  or  use,  who  produceth  no  bene- 
ficial fruit,  who  performeth  no  service  to  God,  or  to  the 
world,  what  title  can  he  have  to  happiness?  What  capacity 
thereof  ?  What  reward  can  he  claim  ?  What  comfort  can  he 
feel  ?  To  what  temptations  is  he  exposed  ?  What  guilts  will 
he  incur  ! 

But  in  truth  it  is  far  otherwise  :  to  suppose  that  a  gentleman 
is  loose  from  business  is  a  great  mistake;  for  indeed  no  man 
hath  more  to  do,  no  man  lieth  under  greater  engagements  to  in- 
dustry than  he. 

He  is  deeply  obliged  to  be  continually  busy  in  more  ways 
than  other  men,  who  have  but  one  simple  calling  or  occupation 
allotted  to  them  ;  and  that  on  a  triple  account;  in  respect  to 
God,  to  the  world,  and  to  himself. 

1.  He  is  first  obliged  to  contiuual  employment  in  respect  to 
God. 

He,  out  of  a  grateful  regard  to  divine  bounty  for  the  eminency 
of  his  station,  adorned  with  dignity  and  repute,  for  the  plenti- 
ful accommodations  and  comforts  of  his  life,  for  his  exemption 
from  those  pinching  wants,  those  meaner  cares,  those  sordid  en- 
tertainments, and  those  toilsome  drudgeries,  to  which  other  men 
are  subject,  is  bound  to  be  more  diligent  in  God's  service,  em- 
ploying all  the  advantages  of  his  state  to  the  glory  of  his 
munificent  Benefactor,  to  whose  good  providence  alone  he 
doth  owe  them  ;  for  '  who  maketh  him  to  differ  '  from  another  ? 
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And  what  hath  he  that  he  did  not  receive  from  God's  free 
bounty  ? 

In  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  his  heart  should  be 
enlarged  with  a  thankful  sense  of  God's  goodness  to  him  ;  his 
mouth  should  ever  be  filled  with  acknowledgment  and  praise; 
he  should  always  be  ready  to  express  his  grateful  resentment  of 
so  great  and  peculiar  obligations. 

He  should  dedicate  larger  portions  of  that  free  leisure  which 
God  hath  granted  to  him,  in  waiting  on  God,  and  constant  per- 
formances of  devotion. 

He,  in  frequently  reflecting  on  the  particular  ample  favors 
of  God  to  him,  should  imitate  the  holy  psalmist,  that  illustrious 
pattern  of  great  and  fortunate  men  ;  saying  after  him,  with  his 
spirit  and  disposition  of  soul  ;  '  Thou  hast  brought  me  to  great 
honor,  and  comforted  me  on  every  side  ;  therefore  will  I  praise 
thee  and  thy  faithfulness,  O  God.' 

'  Lord,  by  thy  favor  thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand 
strong  :'  '  Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large  room  :'  '  Thou  pre- 
parest  a  table  before  me  : — Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my 
cup  runneth  over  ;' — '  to  the  end  that  my  glory  may  sing  praise 
unto  thee,  and  not  be  silent :' '  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritance,  and  of  my  cup  ;  thou  maintainest  my  lot.  The 
lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage  ;'  therefore  '  I  will  bless  the  Lord.' 

In  conceiving  such  meditations,  his  head  and  his  heart  should 
constantly  be  employed  ;  as  also  in  contriving  ways  of  declar- 
ing and  discharging  real  gratitude;  asking  himself,  'What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits?'  What 
shall  I  render  to  him,  not  only  as  a  man,  for  all  the  gifts  of 
nature;  as  a  Christian,  for  all  the  blessings  of  grace;  but  as 
a  gentleman  also,  for  the  many  advantages  of  this  my  condition, 
beyond  so  many  of  my  brethren,  by  special  Providence  indulged 
to  me  ? 

He  hath  all  the  common  duties  of  piety,  of  charity,  of  so- 
briety, to  discharge  with  fidelity  ;  for  being  a  gentleman  doth 
not  exempt  him  from  being  a  Christian,  but  rather  more  strictly 
doth  engage  him  to  be  such  in  a  higher  degree  than  others  ;  it 
is  an  obligation  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  in  return  for 
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God's  peculiar  favors,  to  pay  God  all  due  obedience,  and  to 
exercise  himself  in  all  good  works ;  disobedience  being  a  more 
heinous  crime  in  him  than  in  others,  who  have  not  such  encou- 
ragements to  serve  God. 

His  obedience  may  be  inculcated  by  those  arguments  which 
Joshua  and  Samuel  did  use  in  pressing  it  on  the  Israelites : 
'  Only,'  said  Samuel,  '  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  truth  : 
for  consider  how  great  things  God  hath  done  for  you.'  And, 
'  I  hav,e  given  you,'  saith  God  by  Joshua,  '  a  land  for  which 
ye  did  not  labor,  and  cities  which  ye  built  not  ;  and  ye  dwell 
in  them  :  of  the  vineyards  ami  oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not, 
do  ye  eat.  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  sin- 
cerity and  in  truth.' 

His  disobedience  may  be  aggravated,  as  Nehemiah  did  that 
of  the  Israelites:  'They  took  strong  cities  and  a  fat  land, 
and  possessed  houses  full  of  all  goods,  wells  digged,  vineyards 
and  oliveyards,  and  fruit  trees  in  abundance  ;  so  they  did  eat 
and  were  filled,  and  became  fat ;  and  delighted  themselves  in 
thy  great  goodness:  nevertheless  they  were  disobedient,  and  re- 
belled against  thee,  and  cast  thy  law  behind  their  backs.' 
'  They  have  not  served  thee  in  their  kingdom,  and  in  thy  great 
goodness,  which  thou  gavest  them  ;  neither  turned  they  from 
their  wicked  works.' 

A  gentleman  hath  more  talents  committed  to  him,  and  con- 
sequently more  employment  required  of  him  :  if  a  rustic  la- 
borer, or  a  mechanic  artisan,  hath  one  talent,  a  gentleman  hath 
ten  ;  he  hath  innate  vigor  of  spirit,  and  height  of  courage  forti- 
fied by  use  ;  he  hath  accomplishment  and  refinement  of  parts  by 
liberal  education  ;  he  hath  the  succors  of  parentage,  alliance, 
and  friendship  ;  he  hath  wealth,  he  hath  honor,  he  hath  power 
and  authority,  he  hath  command  of  time  and  leisure  ;  he  hath 
so  many  precious  and  useful  talents  intrusted  to  him,  not  to  be 
'  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin,'  or  '  hidden  under  ground  ;'  not  to 
be  squandered  away  in  private  satisfactions  ;  but  for  negotia- 
tion, to  be  put  out  to  use,  to  be  improved  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous way  to  God's  service.  Every  talent  doth  require  a 
particular  care  and  pains  to  manage  it  well. 

He  particularly  is  God's  steward,  intrusted  with  God's  sub- 
stance for  the  sustenance  and  supply  of  God's  family  ;  to  re- 
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lieve  his  fellow-servants  in  their  need,  on  seasonable  occasions, 
by  hospitality,  mercy,  and  charitable  beneficence ;  according 
to  that  intimation  of  our  Lord,  '  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
steward,  whom  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler  of  his  household,  to 
give  them  their  portion  and  meat  in  clue  season  ?'  And  ac- 
cording to  those  apostolical  precepts,  '  As  every  one  bath  re- 
ceived a  gift,  (or  special  favor,)  even  so  minister  the  same  to 
one  another,  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God  :' 
and,  '  Charge  the  rich  in  this  world, — that  they  do  goo'l,  that 
they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate.' 

And  he  that  is  obliged  to  purvey  for  so  many,  and  so  to 
abound  in  good  works,  how  can  he  want  business  ?  How  can 
he  pretend  to  a  writ  of  ease  ? 

Surely  that  gentleman  is  very  blind,  and  very  barren  of  in- 
vention, who  is  to  seek  for  work  fit  for  him,  or  cannot  easily 
discern  many  employments  belonging  to  him,  of  great  concern 
and  consequence. 

It  is  easy  to  prompt  and  show  him  many  businesses,  indis- 
pensably belonging  to  him,  as  such. 

It  is  his  business  to  minister  relief  to  his  poor  neighbors,  in 
their  wants  and  distresses,  by  his  wealth.  It  is  his  business  to 
direct  and  advise  the  ignorant,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  re- 
claim the  wicked,  and  encourage  the  good,  by  his  wisdom.  It 
is  his  business  to  protect  the  weak,  to  rescue  the  oppressed,  to 
ease  those  who  groan  under  heavy  burdens,  by  his  power;  to 
be  such  a  gentleman  and  so  employed  as  Job  was;  who  'did 
not  eat  his  morsel  alone,  so  that  the  fatherless  did  not  eat 
thereof :'  who  '  did  not  withhold  the  poor  from  their  desire,  or 
cause  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail;'  who  'did  not  see  any 
perish  for  want  of  clothing,  or  any  poor  without  covering  :'  who 
'  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.' 

It  is  his  business  to  be  hospitable ;  kind  and  helpful  to 
strangers  ;  following  those  noble  gentlemen,  Abraham  and  Lot, 
who  were  so  ready  to  invite  and  entertain  strangers  with  boun- 
tiful courtesy. 

It  is  his  business  to  maintain  peace,  and  appease  dissensions 
among  his  neighbors,  interposing  his  counsel  and  authority  in 
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order  thereto  :  whereto  he  hath  that  brave  gentlemen,  Moses, 
recommended  for  his  pattern. 

It  is  his  business  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
his  country  with  his  best  endeavors,  and  by  all  his  interest;  in 
which  practice  the  sacred  History  doth  propound  divers  gallant 
gentleman  (Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  Nehemiah,  Daniel,  Mor- 
decai,  and  all  such  renowned  patriots)  to  guide  him. 

It  is  his  business  to  govern  his  family  well  ;  to  educate  his 
children  in  piety  and  virtue;  to  keep  his  servants  in  good 
order. 

It  is  his  business  to  look  to  his  estate,  and  to  keep  it  from 
wasting  ;  that  he  may  sustain  the  repute  of  his  person  and 
quality  with  decency  ;  that  he  may  be  furnished  with  ability  to 
do  good,  may  provide  well  for  his  family,  may  be  hospitable, 
may  have  wherewith  to  help  his  brethren  ;  for  if,  according  to 
St.  Paul's  injunction,  a  man  should  '  work  with  his  own  hands, 
that  he  may  have  somewhat  to  impart  to  him  that  needeth,'  then 
must  he  that  hath  an  estate  be  careful  to  preserve  it,  for  the 
same  good  purpose. 

It  is  his  business  to  cultivate  his  mind  with  knowlege,  with 
generous  dispositions,  with  all  worthy  accomplishments  befit- 
ting his  condition,  and  qualifying  him  for  honorable  action  ;  so 
that  he  may  excel,  and  bear  himself  above  the  vulgar  level,  no 
less  in  real  inward  worth,  than  in  exterior  garb ;  that  he  be  not 
a  gentleman  merely  in  name  or  show. 

It  is  his  business  (and  that  no  slight  or  easy  business)  to 
eschew  the  vices,  to  check  the  passions,  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations, to  which  his  condition  is  liable  ;  taking  heed  that  his 
wealth,  honor,  and  power  do  not  betray  him  unto  pride,  inso- 
lence, or  contempt  of  his  poorer  brethren  ;  unto  injustice  or 
oppression;  unto  luxury  and  riotous  excess ;  unto  sloth,  stupi- 
dity, forgetfulness  of  God,  and  irreligious  profaneness. 

It  is  a  business  especially  incumbent  on  him  to  be  careful  of 
his  ways,  that  they  may  have  good  influence  on  others,  who 
are  apt  to  look  on  him  as  their  guide  and  pattern. 

He  should  labor  and  study  to  be  a  leader  unto  virtue,  and  a 
notable  promoter  thereof;  directing  and  exciting  men  thereto 
by  his  exemplary  conversation  ;  encouraging  them  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  authority  ;  rewarding  the  goodness  of  meaner  peo- 
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pie  by  his  bounty  and  favor  :  he  should  be  such  a  gentleman  as 
Noah,  who  preached  righteousness  by  his  words  and  works 
before  a  profane  world. 

Such  particular  affairs  hath  every  person  of  quality,  credit, 
wealth,  and  interest,  allotted  to  him  by  God,  and  laid  on  him 
as  duties;  the  which  to  discharge  faithfully,  will  enough  em- 
ploy a  man,  and  doth  require  industry,  much  care,  much  pains  ; 
excluding  sloth  and  negligence  :  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
sluggard  to  be  a  worthy  gentleman,  virtuously  disposed,  a 
charitable  neighbor,  a  good  patriot,  a  good  husband  of  his 
estate  ;  any  thing  of  that,  to  which  God,  by  setting  him  in 
such  a  station,  doth  call  him. 

Thus  is  a  gentleman  obliged  to  industry  in  respect  of  God, 
who  justly  doth  exact  those  labors  of  piety,  charity,  and  all 
virtue  from  him.  Farther, 

2.  He  hath  also  obligations  to  mankind,  demanding  industry 
from  him,  on  accounts  of  common  humanity,  equity,  and  inge- 
nuity; for, 

How  can  he  fairly  subsist  on  the  common  industry  of  man- 
kind, without  bearing  a  share  thereof?  How  can  he  well 
satisfy  himself  to  dwell  statelily,  to  feed  daintily,  to  be  finely 
clad,  to  maintain  a  pompous  retinue,  merely  on  the  sweat  and 
toil  of  others,  without  himself  rendering  a  compensation,  or 
making  some  competent  returns  of  care  and  pain,  redounding  to 
the  good  of  his  neighbor  ? 

How  can  he  justly  claim,  or  reasonably  expect  from  the 
world  the  respect  agreeable  to  his  rank,  if  he  doth  not  by 
worthy  performances  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  it  ?  Can  men 
be  obliged  to  regard  those,  from  whom  they  receive  no  good  ? 

If  no  gentleman  be  tied  to  serve  the  public,  or  to  yield  help 
in  sustaining  the  common  burdens,  and  supplying  the  needs  of 
mankind,  then  is  the  whole  order  merely  a  burden,  and  an 
offence  to  the  world  ;  a  iace  of  drones,  a  pack  of  ciphers  in  the 
commonwealth,  standing  for  nothing,  deserving  no  consider- 
ation or  regard:  and  if  any  are  bound,  then  all  are  ;  for  why 
should  the  whole  burden  lie  on  some,  while  others  are  ex- 
empted ? 

.  It  is  indeed  supposed  that  all  are  bound  thereto,  seeing  that 
all  have  recompenses  publicly  allowed  to  them  on  such  consi- 
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derations  ;  divers  respects  and  privileges  peculiar  to  the  order, 
grounded  on  this  supposition,  that  they  deserve  such  advan- 
tages by  conferring  notable  benefit  to  the  public ;  the  which 
indeed  it  were  an  arrogance  to  seek,  and  an  iniquity  to  accept 
for  doing  nothing. 

It  is  an  insufferable  pride  for  any  man  to  pretend  or  conceit 
himself  to  differ  so  much  from  his  brethren,  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  live  in  ease  and  sloth,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  are 
subject  to  continual  toil  and  trouble.  Moreover, 

3.  A  gentleman  is  bound  to  be  industrious  for  his  own  sake  ; 
it  is  a  duty  which  he  oweth  to  himself,  to  his  honor,  to  his 
interest,  to  his  welfare.  He  cannot  without  industry  continue 
like  himself,  or  maintain  the  honor  and  repute  becoming  his 
quality  and  state,  or  secure  himself  from  contempt  and  dis- 
grace ;  for  to  be  honorable  and  slothful  are  things  inconsis- 
tent, seeing  honor  doth  not  grow,  nor  can  subsist  without  un- 
dertaking worthy  designs,  constantly  pursuing  them,  and  hap- 
pily achieving  them  ;  it  is  the  fruit  and  reward  of  such  actions, 
which  are  not  performed  with  ease. 

External  respect  and  a  semblance  of  honor,  for  the  sake  of 
public  order,  may  be  due  to  an  exterior  rank  or  title  :  but  to 
pay  this,  is  not  to  honor  the  person,  but  his  title  ;  because  it  is 
supposed  that  men  of  real  worth  and  use  do  bear  it ;  or  lest, 
by  refusing  it  to  one,  the  whole  order  may  seem  disrespected : 
but  yet  true  honor,  or  mental  esteem,  is  not  due  on  such  ac- 
counts ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  render  it  unto  any  person,  who 
doth  not  by  worthy  qualities  and  good  deeds  appear  to  merit  it. 

Nor  can  a  gentleman  without  industry  uphold  his  real  inter- 
ests against  the  attempts  of  envy,  of  treachery,  of  flattery,  of 
sycophantry,  of  avarice,  to  which  his  condition  is  obnoxious  : 
to  preserve  his  wealth  and  estate,  which  are  the  supports  of  his 
quality,  he  must  endure  care  and  pains ;  otherwise  he  will  by 
greedy  harpies  and  crafty  lurchers  be  rifled  or  cozened  of  his 
substance;  it  will  of  itself  go  to  wreck,  and  be  embezzled  by 
negligence. 

He  cannot  without  industry  guard  his  personal  welfare  from 
manifold  inconveniences,  molestations,  and  mischiefs ;  idleness 
itself  will  be  very  troublesome  and  irksome  to  him.  His  time 
will  lie  on  his  hands,  as  a  pestering  incumbrance.    His  mind 
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will  be  infested  with  various  distractions  and  distempers;  vain 
and  sad  thoughts,  foul  lusts,  and  unquiet  passions  will  spring  up 
therein,  as  weeds  in  a  neglected  soil.  His  body  will  languish 
and  become  destitute  of  health,  of  vigor,  of  activity,  for  want 
of  due  exercise.  All  the  mischiefs,  which  naturally  do  spring 
from  sloth  and  stupidity,  will  seize  on  him. 

4.  Thus,  on  various  accounts,  a  gentleman  is  engaged  to 
business,  and  concerned  to  exercise  industry  therein  :  we  may 
add,  that  indeed  the  very  nature  of  gentility,  or  the  true  notion 
of  a  gentleman,  doth  imply  so  much. 

For  what,  I  pray,  is  a  gentleman,  what  properties  hath  he, 
what  qualities  are  characteristical  or  peculiar  to  him,  whereby 
he  is  distinguished  from  others,  and  raised  above  the  vulgar  ? 
Are  they  not  especially  two,  courage  and  courtesy?  which  he 
that  wanteth  is  not  otherwise  than  equivocally  a  gentleman,  as 
an  image  or  a  carcass  is  a  man  ;  without  which,  gentility  in  a 
conspicuous  degree  is  no  more  than  a  vain  show,  or  an  empty 
name  :  and  these  plainly  do  involve  industry,  do  exclude  sloth- 
fulness;  for  courage  doth  prompt  boldly  to  undertake,  and  re- 
solutely to  dispatch  great  enterprizes  and  employments  of  diffi- 
culty :  it  is  not  seen  in  a  flaunting  garb,  or  strutting  deport- 
ment ;  not  in  hectorly,  ruffian-like  swaggering  or  huffing ;  not 
in  high  looks  or  big  words ;  but  in  stout  and  gallant  deeds,  em- 
ploying vigor  of  mind  and  heart  to  achieve  them  :  how  can  a 
man  otherwise  approve  himself  for  courageous,  than  by  signal- 
ising himself  in  such  a  way  ? 

And  for  courtesy,  how  otherwise  can  it  be  well  displayed 
than  in  sedulous  activity  for  the  good  of  men  ?  It  surely  doth 
not  consist  in  modish  forms  of  address,  or  complimental  expres- 
sions, or  hollow  professions,  commonly  void  of  meaning  or  of 
sincerity  ;  but  in  real  performances  of  beneficence,  when  occa- 
sion doth  invite,  and  in  waiting  for  opportunities  to  do  good  ; 
the  which  practice  is  accompanied  with  some  care  and  pain, 
adding  a  price  to  it  ;  for  an  easy  courtesy  is  therefore  small, 
because  easy,  and  may  be  deemed  to  proceed  rather  from  ordi- 
nary humanity,  than  from  gentle  disposition  ;  so  that,  in  fine, 
he  alone  doth  appear  truly  a  gentleman,  who  hath  the  heart  to 
undergo  hard  tasks  for  public  good,  and  willingly  taketh  pains 
to  oblige  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
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5.  The  work  indeed  of  gentlemen  is  not  so  gross,  but  it  may 
be  as  smart  and  painful  as  any  other.  For  all  hard  work  is 
not  manual ;  there  are  other  instruments  of  action  beside  the 
plough,  the  spade,  the  hammer,  the  shuttle  :  nor  doth  every  work 
produce  sweat,  and  visible  tiring  of  body  :  the  head  may  work 
hard  in  contrivance  of  good  designs;  the  tongue  may  be  very 
active  in  dispensing  advice,  persuasion,  comfort,  and  edifica- 
tion in  virtue;  a  man  may  bestir  himself  in  'going  about  to  do 
good  :'  these  are  works  employing  the  cleanly  industry  of  a 
gentleman. 

G.  In  such  works  it  was,  that  the  truest  and  greatest  pattern 
of  gentility  that  ever  was,  did  employ  himself.  Who  was  that? 
Even  our  Lord  himself;  for  he  had  no  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession :  no  man  can  be  more  loose  from  any  engagement  to  the 
world  than  he  was  ;  no  man  had  less  need  of  business  or  pains- 
taking than  he :  for  he  had  a  vast  estate,  being  '  heir  of  all 
things,'  all  the  world  being  at  his  disposal ;  yea,  infinitely  more, 
it  being  in  his  power  with  a  word  to  create  whatever  he  would 
to  serve  his  need,  or  satisfy  his  pleasure  ;  omnipotency  being 
his  treasure  and  supply  ;  he  had  a  retinue  of  angels  to  wait  on 
him  and  minister  to  him  ;  whatever  sufficiency  any  man  can 
fancy  to  himself  to  dispense  with  his  taking  pains,  that  had  he 
in  a  far  higher  degree  :  yet  did  he  find  work  for  himself,  and 
continually  was  employed  in  performing  service  to  God,  and 
imparting  benefits  to  men  ;  nor  was  ever  industry  exercised  on 
earth  comparable  to  his. 

Gentlemen  therefore  would  do  well  to  make  him  the  pattern 
of  their  life,  to  whose  industry  they  must  be  beholden  for 
their  salvation  :  in  order  whereto  we  recommend  them  to  his 
grace. 
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II.  The  other  sort  of  persons  considered,  namely,  scholars  ; 
on  whom  great  engagements  lie  to  be  industrious,  for  various 
reasons. 

1.  The  nature  and  design  of  their  calling  supposes  industry. 
There  is,  says  the  preacher,  a  man  whose  labor  is  in  wisdom, 
in  knowlege,  and  in  equity.  Such  men  are  scholars ;  so  that  he 
is  an  usurper  of  the  name  who  is  not  laborious  ;  an  idle  scholar, 
or  a  lazy  student  is  nonsense.  What  is  learning,  but  a  diligent 
attention  to  instruction  ?  What  is  study,  but  an  earnest  perse- 
vering application  of  mind  to  some  matter  on  which  we  fix  our 
thoughts  ?  This  point  enlarged  on. 

2.  The  matter  and  extent  of  this  business  requires  industry  ; 
the  matter  of  it,  which  is  truth  and  knowlege  ;  the  extent,  which 
comprehends  all  truth  and  all  knowlege  worthy  of  our  study, 
and  useful  for  the  designs  of  it  :  this  topic  fully  enlarged  on. 

3.  But  farther,  the  excellency  and  utility,  together  with  the 
pleasantness  of  the  scholar's  vocation,  deserving  the  highest  in- 
dustry, do  superadd  much  obligation  thereto. 

We  are  bound  to  be  diligent  by  an  ingenuous  gratitude  to 
God,  who  has  graciously  assigned  to  us  a  calling  so  worthy, 
so  comfortable,  so  delightful  to  ourselves  and  useful  to  others. 
General  advantages  of  this  calling  enumerated,  such  as  its  de- 
sign conspiring  with  the  perfection  of  our  nature  ;  employing 
us  in  the  most  noble  operations  of  the  soul;  severing  us  from 
the  vulgar  herd;  exempting  us  from  dependence  on  others; 
qualifying  us  to  do  God  service,  and  procuring  us  his  favor ; 
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enabling  us  to  benefit  our  fellow  creatures ;  exempting  us  from 
the  factious  jars  and  anxious  intrigues  of  the  world;  subjecting 
us  least  of  all  to  dangers  and  disappointments;  a  calling,  the 
industry  used  in  which  is  its  own  recompense ;  whose  business 
entertains,  but  never  cloys  us,  always  affording  plentiful 
fruit  even  in  this  temporal  life.  And  as  a  learned  man  cannot 
be  destitute  of  substance,  so  he  cannot  want  credit  and  reputa- 
tion :  it  is  a  calling  that  fits  a  man  for  all  conditions  and  for- 
tunes;  one  which  the  wise  and  experienced  Solomon  himself 
preferred  above  all  others. 

Such  things  may  be  said  of  it  in  general ;  but  if  we  distinctly 
survey  each  part  of  learning,  and  each  object  of  it,  we  shall  find 
it  yields  great  emoluments  and  delights,  benefit  to  our  soul,  ad- 
vantage to  our  life,  satisfaction  to  our  mind.  These  enumerated, 
and  dilated  on  ;  as, 

The  enriching  of  the  mind  with  ideas  ;  the  exercise  of  it  in 
quest  of  truth  ;  invention  of  any  kind  ;  the  reading  of  books  by 
which  we  converse  with  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages. 

Moreover  the  very  initial  studies  of  tongues  and  literature 
are  very  profitable  and  necessary.  What  is,  or  has  been,  more 
useful  than  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  conveying  our  ideas  to  others 
by  speech  with  clearness,  force,  and  elegance,  so  as  to  instruct, 
persuade,  and  delight  them  ? 

What  can  more  pleasantly  illuminate  the  mind  than  the 
perusal  of  history.  How  delightful  and  beneficial  are  the  spe- 
culations of  mathematical  science,  the  contemplation  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  study  of  ethics,  and  especially  that  of  theology? 
The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  latter  dilated  on. 

So  considerable  is  each  part  of  learning  ;  so  profitable  are 
some  parts  of  it.  Concluding  persuasives  to  it,  and  dissuasives 
from  idleness,  &c. 
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ROMANS,  CHAP.  XII. — VERSE  11. 
Not  slothful  in  business. 

I  proceed  to  the  other  sort  of  persons,  whom  we  did  pro- 
pound, namely, 

II.  Scholars  ;  and  that  on  them  particularly  great  engage- 
ments do  lie  to  be  industrious,  is  most  evident  from  various  con- 
siderations. 

The  nature  and  design  of  this  calling  doth  suppose  indus- 
try ;  the  matter  and  extent  of  it  doth  require  industry  ;  the 
worth  of  it  doth  highly  deserve  industry.  We  are  in  special 
gratitude  to  God,  in  charity  to  men,  in  due  regard  to  ourselves, 
bound  unto  it. 

1.  First,  I  say,  the  nature  and  design  of  our  calling  doth  sup- 
pose industry  :  '  There  is,'  saith  the  divine  preacher,  '  a  man 
whose  labor  is  in  wisdom,  in  knovvlege,  and  in  equity.'  Such 
men  are  scholars  ;  so  that  we  are  indeed  no  scholars,  but  ab- 
surd usurpers  of  the  name,  if  we  are  not  laborious  ;  for  what  is 
a  scholar,  but  one  who  retireth  his  person,  and  avocateth  his 
mind  from  other  occupations  and  worldly  entertainments,  that 
he  may  a^oXuien',  vocare  studiis,  employ  his  mind  and  leisure 
on  study  and  learning,  in  the  search  of  truth,  the  quest  of 
knowlege,  the  improvement  of  his  reason.  Wherefore  an  idle 
scholar,  a  lazy  student,  a  sluggish  man  of  learning,  is  non- 
sense. 
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What  is  learning,  but  a  diligent  attendance  to  instruction  of 
masters,  skilled  in  any  knowlege,  and  conveying  their  notions 
to  us  in  word  or  writing  ? 

What  is  study,  but  an  earnest,  steady,  persevering  applica- 
tion of  mind  to  some  matter,  on  which  we  fix  our  thoughts,  with 
intent  to  see  through  it?  What  in  Solomon's  language  are  these 
scholastic  occupations,  but  '  inclining  the  ear,'  and  '  applying 
our  heart  to  understanding  V  than  which  commonly  there  is 
nothing  more  laborious,  more  straining  nature,  and  more  tiring 
ourspirits;  whence  it  is  well  compared  to  the  most  painful  ex- 
ercises of  body  and  soul. 

The  wise  man,  advising  men  to  seek  wisdom,  the  which  is 
the  proper  design  of  our  calling,  doth  intimate  that  work  to  be 
like  digging  in  the  mines  for  silver,  and  like  searching  all  about 
for  concealed  treasure ;  than  which  there  can  hardly  be  any 
more  difficult  and  painful  task  :  •  If,'  saith  he,  '  thou  seeke.st 
her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures,  then 
shall  thou  understand.'  Otherwhere  he  compareth  the  same 
work  to  assiduous  watching  and  waiting,  like  that  of  a  guard  or 
a  client,  which  are  the  greatest  instances  of  diligence  :  •  Blessed,' 
saith  he,  (or  Wisdom  by  him  saith,  Blessed)  '  is  the  man  that 
heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of 
my  doors.' 

Wherefore,  if  we  will  approve  ourselves  to  be  what  we  are 
called,  and  what  we  pretend  to  be  ;  if  we  will  avoid  being  im- 
postors, assuming  a  name  not  due  to  us,  we  must  not  be  slothful. 
Farther, 

2.  The  matter  and  extent  of  our  business  doth  require  in- 
dustry from  us  :  the  matter  of  it,  which  is  truth  and  knowlege  ; 
the  extent,  which  is  very  large  and  comprehensive,  taking  in  all 
truth,  all  knowlege,  worthy  our  study,  and  useful  for  the  de- 
signs of  it. 

Our  business  is  to  find  truth;  the  which,  even  in  matters  of 
high  importance,  is  not  easily  to  be  discovered  ;  being  as  a  vein 
of  silver,  encompassed  with  earth  and  mixed  with  dross,  deeply 
laid  in  the  obscurity  of  things,  wrapt  up  in  false  appearances, 
entangled  with  objections,  and  perplexed  with  debates  ;  being 
therefore  not  readily  discoverable,  especially  by  minds  clouded 
with  prejudices,  lusts,  passions,  partial  affections,  appetites  of 
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honor  and  interest ;  whence  to  descry  it  requireth  the  most  cu- 
rious observation  and  solicitous  circumspection  that  can  be ; 
together  with  great  pains  in  the  preparation  and  purgation  of 
our  minds  toward  the  inquiry  of  it. 

Our  business  is  to  attain  knowlege,  not  concerning  obvious 
and  vulgar  matters,  but  about  sublime,  abstruse,  intricate,  and 
knotty  subjects,  remote  from  common  observation  and  sense  ; 
to  get  sure  and  exact  notions  about  which  will  try  the  best 
forces  of  our  mind  with  their  utmost  endeavors  ;  in  firmly  set- 
tling principles,  in  strictly  deducing  consequences,  in  orderly 
digesting  conclusions,  in  faithfully  retaining  what  we  learn  by 
our  contemplation  and  study. 

And  if  to  get  a  competent  knowlege  about  a  few  things,  or 
to  be  reasonably  skilful  in  any  sort  of  learning,  be  difficult, 
how  much  industry  doth  it  require  to  be  well  seen  in  many,  or 
to  have  waded  through  the  vast  compass  of  learning,  in  no  part 
whereof  a  scholar  may  conveniently  or  handsomely  be  ignorant ; 
seeing  there  is  such  a  connexion  of  things,  and  dependence  of 
notions,  that  one  part  of  learning  doth  confer  light  to  another, 
that  a  man  can  hardly  well  understand  any  thing  without 
knowing  divers  other  things ;  that  he  will  be  a  lame  scholar, 
who  hath  not  an  insight  into  many  kinds  of  knowlege ;  that 
he  can  hardly  be  a  good  scholar,  who  is  not  a  general  one. 

To  understand  so  many  languages,  which  are  the  shells  of 
knowlege  ;  to  comprehend  so  many  sciences,  full  of  various 
theorems  and  problems;  to  peruse  so  many  histories  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  ;  to  know  the  world,  both  natural  and  human; 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  inventions,  inquiries,  opi- 
nions, and  controversies  of  learned  men  ;  to  skill  the  arts  of  ex- 
pressing our  mind,  and  imparting  our  conceptions  with  advan- 
tage, so  as  to  instruct  or  persuade  others ;  these  are  works  in- 
deed, which  will  exercise  and  strain  all  our  faculties  (our  rea- 
son, our  fancy,  our  memory)  in  painful  study. 

The  kncwlege  of  such  things  is  not  innate  to  us ;  it  doth  not 
of  itself  spring  up  in  our  minds  ;  it  is  not  any  ways  incident  by 
chance,  or  infused  by  grace,  (except  rarely  by  miracle;)  com- 
mon observation  doth  not  produce  it ;  it  cannot  be  purchased 
at  any  rate,  except  by  that,  for  which  it  was  said  of  old,  '  the 
gods  sell  all  things,'  that  is  for  pains;  without  which,  the  best 
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wit  and  greatest  capacity  may  not  render  a  man  learned,  as  the 
best  soil  will  not  yield  good  fruit  or  grain,  if  they  be  not  planted 
or  sown  therein. 

Consider,  if  you  please,  what  a  scholar  Solomon  was  :  beside 
his  skill  in  politics,  which  was  his  principal  faculty  and  pro- 
fession, whereby  he  did  with  admirable  dexterity  and  prudence 
manage  the  affairs  of  that  great  kingdom,  '  judging  his  people, 
and  discerning  what  was  good  and  bad  ;'  accurately  dispensing 
justice  ;  settling  his  country  in  a  most  flourishing  state  of  peace, 
order,  plenty,  and  wealth;  largely  extending  his  territory;  so 
that  his  wisdom  of  this  kind  was  famous  over  the  earth  :  beside, 
I  say,  this  civil  wisdom,  he  had  an  exquisite  skill  in  natural 
philosophy  and  medicine ;  for  '  He  spake  of  trees,'  or  plants, 
'  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.' 

He  was  well  versed  in  mathematics  ;  for  it  is  said,  '  Solo- 
mon's wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
east-country,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt;'  the  wisdom  of 
which  nations  did  consist  in  those  sciences.  And  of  his  me- 
chanic skill  he  left  for  a  monument  the  most  glorious  structure 
that  ever  stood  on  earth. 

He  was  very  skilful  in  poetry  and  music ;  for  he  did  himself 
'  compose  above  a  thousand  songs  ;'  whereof  one  yet  extant 
declareth  the  loftiness  of  his  fancy,  the  richness  of  his  vein,  and 
the  elegancy  of  his  style. 

He  had  great  ability  in  rhetoric ;  according  to  that  in  Wisdom, 
'  God  granteth  me  to  speak  as  I  would;'  and  that  in  Ecclesi- 
astes,  '  The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words  ;'  a 
great  instance  of  which  faculty  we  have  in  that  admirable 
prayer  of  his  composure  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple. 

He  did  wonderfully  excel  in  ethics;  concerning  which  he 
'  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,'  or  moral  aphorisms ;  and 
'  moreover,'  saith  Ecclesiastes,  '  because  the  preacher  was 
wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowlege  ;  yea,  he  gave  good 
heed,  and  sought  out,  and  set  in  order  many  proverbs;'  the 
which  did  contain  a  great  variety  of  notable  observations,  and 
useful  directions  for  common  life,  couched  in  pithy  expressions. 

As  for  theology,  as  the  study  of  that  was  the  chief  study  to 
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which  he  exhorteth  others,  (as  to  the  head,  or  principal  part, 
of  wisdom,)  so  questionless  he  was  himself  most  conversant 
therein  ;  for  proof  whereof  he  did  leave  so  many  excellent 
theorems  and  precepts  of  divinity  to  us. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  sort  of  knowlege,  to  which  he  did  not 
apply  his  study ;  witness  himself  in  those  words,  '  I  gave  my 
heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all  things 
that  are  done  under  heaven.' 

Such  a  scholar  was  he  ;  and  such  if  we  have  a  noble  ambi- 
tion to  be,  we  must  use  the  course  he  did  ;  which  was  first  in 
his  heart  to  prefer  wisdom  before  all  worldly  things ;  then  to 
pray  to  God  for  it,  or  for  his  blessing  in  our  quest  of  it;  then 
to  use  the  means  of  attaining  it,  diligent  searching  and  hard 
study;  for  that  this  was  his  method  he  telleth  us  ;  'I,'  saith 
he,  '  applied  my  heart  to  know,  and  to  search,  and  to  seek  out 
wisdom,  and  the  reason  of  things.' 

Such  considerations  show  the  necessity  of  industry  for  a 
scholar.  But, 

3.  The  worth,  and  excellency,  and  great  utility,  together 
with  the  pleasantness  of  his  vocation,  deserving  the  highest  in- 
dustry, do  superadd  much  obligation  thereto. 

We  are  much  bound  to  be  diligent  out  of  ingenuity,  and  in 
gratitude  to  God,  who  by  his  gracious  providence  hath  assigned 
to  us  a  calling  so  worthy,  an  employment  so  comfortable,  a 
way  of  life  no  less  commodious,  beneficial,  and  delightful  to 
ourselves,  than  serviceable  to  God,  and  useful  for  the  world. 

If  we  had  our  option  and  choice,  what  calling  could  we 
desire  before  this  of  any  whereto  men  are  affixed  ?  How  could 
we  better  employ  our  mind,  or  place  our  labor,  or  spend  our 
time,  or  pass  our  pilgrimage  in  this  world,  than  in  scholastical 
occupations  ? 

It  were  hard  to  reckon  up,  or  to  express,  the  numberless 
great  advantages  of  this  calling  :  I  shall  therefore  only  touch 
some,  which  readily  fall  under  my  thought,  recommending  its 
value  to  us. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  design  whereof  conspireth  with  the  general 
end  of  our  being;  the  perfection  of  our  nature  in  its  endow- 
ments, and  the  fruition  of  it  in  its  best  operations. 

It  is  a  calling,  which  doth  not  employ  us  in  bodily  toil,  in 
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worldly  care,  in  pursuit  of  trivial  affairs,  in  sordid  drudgeries; 
but  in  those  angelical  operations  of  soul,  the  contemplation  of 
truth,  and  attainment  of  wisdom  ;  which  are  the  worthiest  ex- 
ercises of  our  reason,  and  sweetest  entertainments  of  our  mind  ; 
the  most  precious  wealth,  and  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  our 
soul ;  whereby  our  faculties  are  improved,  are  polished  and 
refined,  are  enlarged  in  their  power  and  use  by  habitual  acces- 
sions :  the  which  are  conducible  to  our  own  greatest  profit  and 
benefit,  as  serving  to  rectify  our  wills,  to  compose  our  affec- 
tions, to  guide  our  lives  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  to  bring  us  unto 
felicity. 

It  is  a  calling,  which,  being  duly  followed,  will  most  sever 
us  from  the  vulgar  sort  of  men,  and  advance  us  above  the  com- 
mon pitch  ;  enduing  us  with  light  to  see  farther  than  other  men, 
disposing  us  to  affect  better  things,  and  to  slight  those  meaner 
objects  of  human  desire,  on  which  men  commonly  dote  ;  freeing 
us  from  the  erroneous  conceits  and  from  the  perverse  affections 
of  common  people.  It  is  said,  bnrXovv  bpwtrtv  o't  fiadovres  ypdfi- 
jiara,  '  men  of  learning  are  double-sighted  :'  but  it  is  true  that 
in  many  cases  they  see  infinitely  farther  than  a  vulgar  sight 
doth  reach.  And  if  a  man  by  serious  study  doth  acquire  a 
clear  and  solid  judgment  of  things,  so  as  to  assign  to  each  its 
due  weight  and  price  ;  if  he  accordingly  be  inclined  in  his 
heart  to  affect  and  pursue  them  ;  if  from  clear  and  right  notions 
of  things,  a  meek  and  ingenuous  temper  of  mind,  a  command 
and  moderation  of  passions,  a  firm  integrity,  and  a  cordial  love 
of  goodness  do  spring,  he  thereby  becometh  another  kind  of 
thing,  much  different  from  those  brutish  men  (beafets  of  the 
people)  who  blindly  follow  the  motions  of  their  sensual  appe- 
tite, or  the  suggestions  of  their  fancy,  or  their  mistaken  pre- 
judices. 

It  is  a  calling,  which  hath  these  considerable  advantages, 
that,  by  virtue  of  improvement  therein,  we  can  see  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  guide  ourselves  by  our  own  reasons,  not  being 
led  blindfold  about,  or  depending  precariously  on  the  conduct 
of  others,  in  matters  of  highest  concern  to  us  ;  that  we  are 
exempted  from  giddy  credulity,  from  wavering  levity,  from 
fond  admiration  of  persons  and  things,  being  able  to  distin- 
guish of  things,  and  to  settle  our  judgments  about  them,  and  to 
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get  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  assuring  to  us  their 
true  nature  and  worth  ;  that  we  are  also  thereby  rescued  from 
admiring  ourselves,  and  that  over-weening  self-conceitedness, 
of  which  the  wise  man  saith,  '  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own 
conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.' 

It  is  a  calling,  whereby  we  are  qualified  and  enabled  to  do 
God  service  ;  to  gratify  his  desires,  to  promote  his  honor,  to 
advance  his  interest;  to  render  his  name  glorious  in  the  world, 
by  teaching,  maintaining,  and  propagating  his  truth  ;  by  per- 
suading men  to  render  their  due  love,  reverence,  and  obedience 
to  him  ;  than  which  we  can  have  no  more  honorable  or  satisfac- 
tory employment ;  more  like  to  thatof  the  glorious  and  blessed 
spirits. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  due  prosecution  whereof  doth  ingratiate 
us  with  God,  and  procureth  his  favor;  rendering  us  fit  objects 
of  his  love,  and  entitling  us  thereto  in  regard  to  our  qualities, 
and  recompense  of  our  works:  for  '  God  loveth  none  but  him 
that  dwelleth  with  wisdom  :'  and, '  So  shalt  thou  find  favor  and 
good  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.' 

It  is  a  calling,  whereby  with  greatest  advantage  we  may 
benefit  men,  and  deserve  well  of  the  world;  drawing  men  to 
the  knowlege  and  service  of  God,  reclaiming  them  from  error 
and  sin,  rescuing  them  from  misery,  and  conducting  them  to 
happiness;  by  clear  instruction,  by  faithful  admonition,  by 
powerful  exhortation.  And  what  can  be  more  noble,  than 
to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  the  guides  of  practice  to  men, 
the  authors  of  so  much  good,  so  egregious  benefactors  to  man- 
kind ? 

It  is  a  calling  most  exempt  from  the  cares,  the  crosses,  the 
turmoils,  the  factious  jars,  the  anxious  intrigues,  the  vexatious 
molestations  of  the  world  ;  its  business  lying  out  of  the  road 
of  those  mischiefs,  wholly  lying  in  solitary  retirement,  or 
being  transacted  in  the  most  innocent  and  ingenuous  com- 
pany. 

It  is  a  calling  least  subject  to  any  danger  or  disappointment ; 
wherein  we  may  well  be  assured  not  to  miscarry  or  lose  our 
labor  ;  for  the  merchant  indeed  by  manifold  accidents  may 
lose  his  voyage,  or  find  a  bad  market ;  the  husbandman  may 
plough  and  sow  in  vain  :  but  the  student  hardly  can  fail  of  im- 
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proving  his  stock,  and  reaping  a  good  crop  of  knowlege  ; 
especially  if  he  study  with  a  conscientious  mind,  and  pious  re- 
verence to  God,  imploring  his  gracious  help  and  blessing. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  industry  used  wherein  doth  abundantly 
recompense  itself,  by  the  pleasure  and  sweetness  which  it  car- 
rieth  in  it ;  so  that  the  more  pains  orte  taketh,  the  more  de- 
light he  findeth,  feeling  himself  proportionably  to  grow  in 
knowlege,  and  that  his  work  becometh  continually  more  easy 
to  him. 

It  is  a  calling,  the  business  whereof  doth  so  exercise  as  not  to 
weary,  so  entertain  as  not  to  cloy  us  ;  being  not  (as  other  oc- 
cupations are)  a  drawing  in  a  mill,  or  a  nauseous  tedious  repe- 
tition of  the  same  work  ;  but  a  continued  progress  toward  fresh 
objects;  our  mind  not  being  staked  to  one  or  a  few  poor  mat- 
ters, but  having  immense  fields  of  contemplation,  wherein  it 
may  everlastingly  expatiate,  with  great  proficiency  and  plea- 
sure. 

It  is  a  calling,  which  doth  ever  afford  plentiful  fruit,  even  in 
regard  to  the  conveniences  of  this  present  and  temporal  state; 
the  which  sufficiently  will  requite  the  pains  expended  thereon  : 
for  if  we  be  honestly  industrious,  we  shall  not  want  success  ; 
and  succeeding  we  shall  not  want  a  competence  of  wealth,  of 
reputation,  of  interest  in  the  world:  for  concerning  wisdom, 
which  is  the  result  of  honest  study,  the  wise  man  telleth  us, 
'  Riches  and  honor  are  with  her,  yea,  durable  riches  and  righte- 
ousness :'  '  Length  of  days  are  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left 
hand  riches  and  honor  :'  '  Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee  ; 
she  shall  bring  thee  to  honor,  when  thou  dost  embrace  her ; 
she  shall  give  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace,  a  crown  of 
glory  shall  she  deliver  to  thee.'  In  common  experience  the 
wealth  of  the  mind  doth  qualify  for  employments,  which  have 
good  recompenses  annexed  to  them  ;  and  neither  God  nor  man 
will  suffer  him  long  to  want,  who  is  endowed  with  worthy  ac- 
complishments of  knowlege.  It  was  a  ridiculous  providence 
in  Nero,  that  if  he  should  chance  to  lose  his  empire,  he  might 
live  by  fiddling :  yet  his  motto  was  good ;  and  Dionysius, 
another  tyrant,  found  the  benefit  of  it ;  to  re^iov  itixau  ya'ia 
rpefei,  he  that  hath  any  good  art,  hath  therein  an  estate,  and 
land  in  every  place  ;  he  is  secured  against  being  reduced  to 
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extremity  of  any  misfortune  :  '"Wisdom,'  saith  the  wise  man,  '  is 
a  defence,  and  money  is  a  defence ;  but  the  excellency  of 
knowlege  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it.' 
Money  is  a  defence,  of  which  fortune  may  bereave  us;  but 
wisdom  is  beyond  its  attacks,  being  a  treasure  seated  in  a  place 
inaccessible  to  external  impressions. 

And  as  a  learned  man  cannot  be  destitute  of  substance  ;  so 
he  cannot  want  credit,  having  such  an  ornament,  than  which 
none  hath  a  more  general  estimation  ;  and  which  can  be  of  low 
rate  only  among  that  sort  of  folk,  to  whom  Solomon  saith, 
'  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  ? — and 
fools  hate  knowlege  V  It  is  that  which  recommendeth  a  man 
in  all  company,  and  procureth  regard,  every  one  yielding  at- 
tention and  acceptance  to  instructive,  neat,  apposite  discourse, 
(that  which  the  Scripture  calleth  '  acceptable,  pleasant,  gra- 
cious words;')  men  think  themselves  obliged  thereby  by  receiv- 
ing information  and  satisfaction  from  it ;  and  accordingly 
'  Every  man,' saith  the  wise  man,  'shall  kiss  his  lips  that  giveth 
a  right  answer;'  and — •  for  the  grace  of  his  lips  the  king  shall 
be  his  friend ;'  and,  '  the  words  of  a  wise  man's  mouth  are 
gracious.'  It  is  that,  an  eminency  wherein  purchaseth  lasting 
fame,  and  a  life  after  death,  in  the  good  memory  and  opinion  of 
posterity  :  '  Many  shall  commend  his  understanding  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  world  endureth,  it  shall  not  be  blotted  out:  his  me- 
morial shall  not  depart  away,  and  his  name  shall  live  from  gene- 
ration to  generation.'  A  fame  no  less  great,  and  far  more  inno- 
cent, than  acts  of  chivalry  and  martial  prowess  ;  for  is  not  Ari- 
stotle as  renowned  for  teaching  the  world  with  his  pen,  as  Alex- 
ander for  conquering  it  with  his  sword  ?  Is  not  one  far  oftener 
mentioned  than  the  other  ?  Do  not  men  hold  themselves  much 
more  obliged  to  the  learning  of  the  philosopher,  than  to  the 
valor  of  the  warrior  ?  Indeed  the  fame  of  all  others  is  in- 
debted to  the  pains  of  the  scholar,  and  could  not  subsist,  but 
with  and  by  his  fame  :  Digniim  laude  virion  musa  vetal  mori ; 
learning  consecrateth  itself  and  its  subject  together,  to  immor- 
tal remembrance. 

It  is  a  calling  that  fitteth  a  man  for  all  conditions  and  for- 
tunes; so  that  he  can  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation,  and 
sustain  adversity  with  comfort :   he  that  loveth  a  book  will 
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never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a  cheerful 
companion,  an  effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by 
thinking,  one  may  innocently  divert  and  pleasantly  entertain 
himself,  as  in  all  weathers,  so  in  all  fortunes. 

In  fine,  it  is  a  calling,  which  Solomon,  who  had  curiously 
observed  and  exactly  compared  and  scanned,  by  reason  and  by 
experience,  all  other  occupations  and  ways  of  life,  did  prefer 
above  all  others;  and  we  may  presume  would  sooner  have 
parted  with  his  royal  state,  than  with  his  learning ;  for  '  Wis- 
dom,' saith  he,  '  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom  ; 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding;'  and,  '  Then  I  saw' 
(then,  that  is,  after  a  serious  disquisition  and  discussion  of  things, 
I  saw)  '  that  wisdom  exceedeth  folly  '  (that  is,  knowlege  ex- 
celleth  ignorance)  '  as  light  excelleth  darkness.' 

These  things  and  much  more  may  be  said  of  learning  in 
general  ;  but  if  more  distinctly  we  survey  each  part,  and  each 
object  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  each  doth  yield  considerable 
emoluments  and  delights  ;  benefit  to  our  soul,  advantage  to  our 
life,  satisfaction  to  our  mind. 

The  observation  of  things,  and  collection  of  experiments, 
how  doth  it  enrich  the  mind  with  ideas,  and  breed  a  kind  of 
familiar  acquaintance  with  all  things,  so  that  nothing  doth  sur- 
prise us,  or  strike  our  mind  with  astonishment  and  admiration  ! 
And  if  our  '  eye  be  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  our  ear  filled 
with  hearing,'  how  much  less  is  our  mind  satiated  with  the 
pleasures  of  speculating  and  observing  that  immense  variety  of 
objects  subject  to  its  view  ! 

The  exercise  of  our  mind  in  rational  discursiveness  about 
things  in  quest  of  truth  ;  canvassing  questions,  examining  argu- 
ments for  and  against ;  how  greatly  doth  it  better  us,  fortifying 
our  natural  parts,  enabling  us  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  objects 
without  roving,  inuring  us  to  weigh  and  resolve,  and  judge  well 
about  matters  proposed;  preserving  us  from  being  easily  abused 
by  captious  fallacies,  gulled  by  specious  pretences,  tossed  about 
with  every  doubt  or  objection  started  before  us ! 

Invention  of  any  kind,  (in  discerning  the  causes  of  abstruse 
effects,  in  resolving  hard  problems,  in  demonstrating  theorems, 
in  framing  composures  of  witty  description,  or  forcible  persua- 
sion,) how  much  doth  it  exceed  the  pleasure  of  hunting  for  any 
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game,  or  of  combating  for  any  victory  !    Do  any  man's  children 
so  much  please  him,  as  these  creatures  of  his  brain  ? 

The  reading  of  books,  what  is  it,  but  conversing  with  the 
wisest  men  of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  who  thereby  commu- 
nicate to  us  their  most  deliberate  thoughts,  choicest  notions, 
and  best  inventions,  couched  in  good  expression,  and  digested 
in  exact  method  ? 

And  as  to  the  particular  matters  or  objects  of  study,  all  have 
their  use  and  pleasure.    I  shall  only  touch  them. 

The  very  initial  studies  of  tongues  and  grammatical  literature 
are  very  profitable  and  necessary,  as  the  inlets  to  knowlege, 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  understand  wise  men  speaking  their 
sense  in  their  own  terms  and  lively  strain,  whereby  especially 
we  are  assisted  to  drink  sacred  knowlege  out  of  the  fountains, 
the  divine  oracles. 

Luther  would  not  part  with  a  little  Hebrew  he  had  for  all 
the  Turkish  empire. 

Rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  conveying  our  thoughts  to  others  by 
speech  with  advantages  of  clearness,  force,  and  elegancy,  so  as 
to  instruct,  to  persuade,  to  delight  the  auditors;  of  how  great 
benefit  is  it,  if  it  be  well  used  !  How  much  may  it  conduce  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  edification  of  men  !  What  hath  been  a 
more  effectual  instrument  of  doing  good,  and  working  wonders, 
not  only  in  the  world,  but  in  the  church  ?  How  many  souls 
have  been  converted  from  error,  vanity,  and  vice,  to  truth, 
soberness,  and  virtue,  by  an  eloquent  Apollos,  a  Basil,  a 
Chrysostom  ! 

The  perusal  of  history,  how  pleasant  illumination  of  mind, 
how  useful  direction  of  life,  how  sprightly  incentives  to  virtue 
doth  it  afford  !  How  doth  it  supply  the  room  of  experience, 
and  furnish  us  with  prudence  at  the  expense  of  others,  inform- 
ing us  about  the  ways  of  action,  and  the  consequences  thereof 
by  examples,  without  our  own  danger  or  trouble  !  How  may 
it  instruct  and  encourage  us  in  piety,  while  therein  we  trace  the 
paths  of  God  in  men,  or  observe  the  methods  of  divine  provi- 
dence, how  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  the  world  in  due  season  pro- 
tecteth,  prospereth,  blesseth,  rewardeth  innocence  and  inte- 
grity; how  he  crosseth,  defeateth,  blasteth,  curseth,  punisheth 
iniquity  and  outrage ;  managing  things  with  admirable  temper 
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of  wisdom,  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  advancement  of  his 
own  glory  ! 

Tlie  mathematical  sciences,  how  pleasant  is  the  speculation 
of  them  to  the  mind  !  How  useful  is  the  practice  to  common 
life !  How  do  they  whet  and  excite  the  mind  !  How  do  they 
inure  it  to  strict  reasoning,  and  patient  meditation  ! 

Natural  philosophy,  the  contemplation  of  this  great  theatre, 
or  visible  system  presented  before  us  ;  observing  the  various 
appearances  therein,  and  inquiring  into  their  causes;  reflecting 
on  the  order,  connexion,  and  harmony  of  things ;  considering 
their  original  source,  and  their  final  design  :  how  doth  it  en- 
large our  minds,  and  advance  them  above  vulgar  amusements, 
and  the  admiration  of  those  petty  things,  about  which  men  cark 
and  bicker !  How  may  it  serve  to  work  in  us  pious  affections 
of  admiration,  reverence,  and  love  toward  our  great  Creator, 
whose  '  eternal  divinity  is  clearly  seen,'  whose  '  glory  is  declared,' 
whose  transcendent  perfections  and  attributes  of  immense  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  are  conspicuously  displayed,  whose  par- 
ticular kindness  toward  us  men  doth  evidently  shjne  in  those 
his  works  of  nature  ! 

The  study  of  moial  philosophy,  how  exceedingly  beneficial 
may  it  be  to  us,  suggesting  to  us  the  dictates  of  reason,  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  faculties  of  our  soul,  the  chief  good  and  end 
of  our  life,  the  way  and  means  of  attaining  happiness,  the  best 
rules  and  methods  of  practice ;  the  distinctions  between  good 
and  evil,  the  nature  of  each  virtue,  and  motives  to  embrace  it ; 
the  rank  wherein  we  stand  in  the  world,  and  the  duties  proper 
to  our  relations :  by  rightly  understanding  and  estimating 
which  things  we  may  know  how  to  behave  ourselves  decently 
and  soberly  toward  ourselves,  justly  and  prudently  toward  our 
neighbors;  we  may  learn  to  correct  our  inclinations,  to  regulate 
our  appetites,  to  moderate  our  passions,  to  govern  our  actions, 
to  conduct  and  wield  all  our  practice  well  in  prosecution  of  our 
end  ;  so  as  to  enjoy  our  being  and  conveniences  of  life  in  con- 
stant quiet  and  peace,  with  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of 
mind  ! 

But  especially  the  study  of  theology,  how  numberless,  un- 
expressible  advantages  doth  it  yield  !  For, 
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It  enlighteneth  our  minds  with  the  best  knowlege  concerning 
the  most  high  and  worthy  objects,  in  order  to  the  most  happy 
end,  with  the  firmest  assurance. 

It  certainly  and  perfectly  doth  inform  us  concerning  the 
nature  and  attributes,  the  will  and  intentions,  the  works  and 
providence  of  God. 

It  fully  declareth  to  us  our  own  nature,  our  original,  our 
designed  end,  our  whole  duty,  our  certain  way  of  attaining 
eternal  life  and  felicity. 

It  exactly  teacheth  us  how  we  should  demean  ourselves  in  all 
respects  piously  toward  God,  justly  and  charitably  toward  our 
neighbor,  soberly  toward  ourselves;  without  blame  in  the 
world,  with  satisfaction  of  our  conscience,  with  assured  hope 
of  blessed  rewards. 

It  proposeth  those  encouragements,  and  exhibiteth  assurances 
of  those  helps,  which  serve  potently  to  engage  us  in  all  good 
practice. 

It  setteth  before  us  a  most  complete  and  lively  pattern  of  all 
goodness;  apt  most  clearly  to  direct,  most  strongly  to  excite, 
most  obligingly  to  engage  us  thereto  ;  especially  instructing  and 
inclining  to  the  practice  of  the  most  high  and  hard  duties,  meek- 
ness, humility,  patience,  self-denial,  contempt  of  all  worldly 
vanities. 

It  discovereth  those  sublime  mysteries  and  stupendous  won- 
ders of  grace,  whereby  God  hath  demonstrated  an  incompre- 
hensible kindness  to  mankind,  and  our  obligation  to  corres- 
pondent gratitude. 

It  representeth  manifold  arguments  and  incentives  to  love 
God  with  most  intense  affection,  to  confide  in  him  with  most 
firm  assurance,  to  delight  in  him  continually  '  with  joy  unspeak- 
able ;'  which  are  the  noblest,  the  sweetest,  the  happiest  ope- 
rations of  our  soul. 

It  reareth  our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts,  and  mean  desires 
concerning  these  poor,  transitory,  earthly  things,  to  contempla- 
tions, affections,  and  hopes  toward  objects  most  excellent, 
eternal,  and  celestial. 

It  engageth  us  to  study  the  book  of  God,  the  book  of  books, 
the  richest  mine,  of  most  excellent  knowlege,  containing  iufal- 
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lible  oracles  of  truth,  and  heavenly  rules  of  life  ;  '  which  are 
able  to  make  us  wise  to  salvation,  and  perfect  to  every  good 
work.' 

And  how  can  we  otherwise  be  so  well  employed,  as  in 
meditation  about  such  things?  What  occupation  doth  nearer 
approach  to  that  of  the  blessed  angels?  What  heaven  is  there 
on  earth  like  to  that  of  constantly  feasting  our  minds  and  hearts 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  objects?  Especially  considering 
that  this  study  doth  not  only  yield  private  benefit  to  ourselves 
in  forwarding  our  own  salvation,  but  enableth  us  by  our  guid- 
ance and  encouragement  to  promote  the  eternal  welfare  of 
others,  and  by  our  endeavors  to  people  heaven,  according  to 
that  exhortation  of  St.  Paul  pressing  on  Timothy  this  study 
with  diligence  :  '  Meditate  on  these  things  ;  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them,  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  Take  heed  unto 
thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine  ;  continue  in  them;  for  in  doing 
this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee.' 

So  considerable  is  each  part  of  learning,  so  extremely  profi- 
table are  some  parts  of  it.  Indeed  the  skill  of  any  liberal  art 
is  valuable,  as  a  handsome  ornament,  as  an  harmless  tlivertise- 
ment,  as  an  useful  instrument  on  occasions ;  as  preferable  to 
all  other  accomplishments  and  advantages  of  person  or  fortune, 
(beauty,  strength,  wealth,  power,  or  the  like;)  for  who  would 
not  purchase  any  kind  of  such  knowlege  at  any  rate  ;  who 
would  sell  it  for  any  price  ;  who  would  not  choose  rather  to  be 
deformed  or  impotent  in  his  body,  than  to  have  a  misshapen 
and  weak  mind  ;  to  have  rather  a  lank  purse,  than  an  empty 
brain  ;  to  have  no  title  at  all,  than  no  worth  to  bear  it  out ;  if 
any  would,  he  is  not  of  Solomon's  mind  ;  for  of  wisdom  (by 
which  he  meaneth  a  comprehension  of  all  knowlege,  divine  and 
human  ;  into  which  the  knowlege  of  natural  things,  of  mathe- 
matics, of  poetry,  are  reckoned  ingredients)  he  saith,  '  The  mer- 
chandise of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the 
gain  thereof  than  fine  gold  ;  she  is  more  precious  than  rubies, 
and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared 
unto  her.'  '  Her  fruit  is  better  than  gold,  yea  than  fine  gold; 
and  her  revenue  than  choice  silver.' 

Now  then,  considering  all  these  advantages  of  our  calling, 
if  we  by  our  negligence  or  sluggishness  therein  do  lose  them, 
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are  we  not  very  ingrateful  to  God,  who  gave  them,  as  with  a 
gracious  intent  for  our  good,  so  with  expectation  that  we  should 
improve  them  to  his  service  ?  If  God  had  allotted  to  us  the 
calling  of  rustics,  or  of  artificers,  we  had  been  impious  in  not 
diligently  following  it ;  but  we  are  abominably  ingrateful  in 
neglecting  this  most  incomparably  excellent  vocation. 

Are  we  not  extremely  defective  to  ourselves,  if  indulging  a 
wretched  humor  of  laziness  we  will  not  enjoy  those  sweet  plea- 
sures, nor  embrace  those  great  profits  to  which  God  in  mercy 
calleth  us  ? 

If  Solomon  said  true,  '  He  that  getteth  wisdom  loveth  his 
own  soul,  he  that  keepeth  understanding  shall  find  good  ;'  how 
little  friends  are  we  to  ourselves,  how  neglectful  of  our  own 
welfare,  by  not  using  the  means  of  getting  wisdom  ! 

'  The  heart  of  him  that  hath  understanding  seeketh  know- 
lege,'  saith  Solomon  ;  what  a  fool  then  is  he  that  shunneth  it ! 
who,  though  it  be  his  way,  and  his  special  duty  to  seek  it,  yet 
neglecting  it ;  choosing  rather  to  do  nothing,  or  to  do  worse. 

And  do  we  not  deserve  great  blame,  displeasure,  and  dis- 
grace from  mankind,  it,  having  such  opportunities  of  qualifying 
ourselves  to  do  good,  and  serve  the  public,  we  by  our  idleness 
render  ourselves  worthless  and  useless? 

How,  being  slothful  in  our  business,  can  we  answer  for  our 
violating  the  wills,  for  abusing  the  goodness,  for  perverting  the 
charity  and  bounty  of  our  worthy  founders  and  benefactors, 
who  gave  us  the  good  things  we  enjoy,  not  to  maintain  us  in 
idleness,  but  for  supports  and  encouragements  of  our  industry  ? 
how  can  we  excuse  ourselves  from  dishonesty  and  perfidious 
dealing,  seeing  that  we  are  admitted  to  these  enjoyments  under 
condition,  and  on  confidence  (confirmed  by  our  free  promises, 
and  most  solemn  engagements)  of  using  them  according  to 
their  pious  intent,  that  is,  in  a  diligent  prosecution  of  our 
studies,  in  order  to  the  service  of  God,  and  of  the  public  ? 

Let  every  scholar,  when  he  mispendeth  an  hour,  or  sluggeth 
on  his  bed,  but  imagine  that  he  heareth  the  voice  of  those  glo- 
rious kings,  or  venerable  prelates,  or  worthy  gentlemen,  com- 
plaining thus,  and  rating  him  :  Why,  sluggard,  dost  thou  against 
my  will  possess  my  estate  ?  why  dost  thou  presume  to  occupy 
the  place  due  to  an  industrious  person  ?  why  dost  thou  forget, 
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or  despise  thy  obligations  to  my  kindness?  thou  art  an  usurper, 
a  robber,  or  a  purloiner  of  my  goods,  which  I  never  intended 
for  such  as  thee  ;  I  challenge  thee  of  wrong  to  myself,  and  of 
sacrilege  toward  my  God,  to  whose  service  I  devoted  those 
his  gifts  to  me. 

How  reproachful  will  it  be  to  us,  if  that  expostulation  may 
concern  us,  '  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of  a  fool  to 
get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  ?' 

If  to  be  a  dunce  or  a  bungler  in  any  profession  be  shameful, 
how  much  more  ignominious  and  infamous  to  a  scholar  to  be 
such  ?  from  whom  all  men  expect  that  he  should  excel  in  intel- 
lectual abilities,  and  be  able  to  help  others  by  his  instruction 
and  advice. 

Nothing  surely  would  more  grate  on  the  heart  of  one  that 
hath  a  spark  of  ingenuity,  of  modesty,  of  generous  good  nature, 
than  to  be  liable  to  such  an  imputation. 

To  avoid  it  therefore,  (together  with  all  the  guilt  and  all  the 
mischiefs  attending  on  sloth,)  let  each  of  us,  in  God's  name, 
carefully  mind  his  business ;  and  let  the  grace  and  blessing  of 
God  prosper  you  therein.  Amen. 
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ROMANS,  CHAP.  XI. — VERSE  38. 

These  words  are  the  close  of  a  disputation,  wherein  St. 
Paul  was  engaged  with  the  advocates  of  Judaism,  concerning 
God's  providence  towards  his  ancient  people,  in  rejecting  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  on  their  refusal  to  embrace  Christianity, 
and  in  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  favor,  on  their  compliance  with 
its  doctrines  ;  in  which  proceeding  those  infidels  could  not  dis- 
cern God's  hand,  nor  allow  such  a  dispensation  to  be  worthy  of 
him:  this  point  enlarged  on.  The  Apostle  himself,  after  an 
able  vindication  of  it,  winds  up  the  contest  with  the  modest  in- 
timation contained  in  the  text,  that  in  this  and  all  such  cases, 
for  intire  satisfaction,  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  incom- 
prehensible wisdom  of  God,  who  frequently  orders  things  in 
methods  beyond  our  ability  to  discover  and  trace.  Some 
causes  and  reasons  of  that  incomprehensibility,  together  with 
some  pieces  of  advice,  form  the  subject  of  this  discourse. 

1.  As  the  dealings  of  very  wise  men  sometimes  are  founded 
on  maxims,  and  admit  justifications  not  obvious  to  nor  pene- 
trable by  vulgar  conceit,  so  may  God  act  according  to  rules  of 
wisdom  and  justice,  which  it  may  be  quite  impossible  for  us  by 
our  faculties  to  comprehend,  or  with  our  means  to  descry.  As 
there  are  natural  modes  of  being  and  operation,  (such  as  God's 
necessary  subsistence,  his  eternity  without  succession,  &c.)  so 
there  may  be  prudential  and  moral  rules  far  above  our  reach  ; 
and  so  God  himself  tells  us,  Isa.  lv.  9.  Some  of  these  we 
may  be  incapable  of  knowing  on  account  of  our  finite  nature; 
others  on  account  of  our  meanness  and  low  rank  among  created 
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beings,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  absolute  will,  sovereign  autho- 
rity, and  pure  liberality  of  God,  supply  the  place  of  reasons. 

2.  As  the  standing-  rules  of  God's  acting,  so  the  occasional 
grounds  thereof  are  commonly  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
apprehension.  God  is  obliged  to  prosecute  his  own  immutable 
decrees  ;  working;  all  things,  as  the  Apostle  says,  accord- 
ing to  the  counsel  of  his  otvn  will ;  which  how  can  we  any- 
wise come  to  discover  ?  God  also  has  a  perfect  foresight  of 
contingent  events.  He  observes  in  what  relation  and  degrees 
of  comparison  things  stand  towards  each  other ;  whereas  we 
cannot  tell  what  things  to  compare,  &c, 

3.  We  are  also  incapable  thoroughly  to  discern  the  ways  of 
Providence,  from  our  moral  defects,  in  some  measure  common 
to  all  men  ;  our  stupidity,  sloth,  temerity,  impatience,  impurity 
of  heart,  &c,  :  this  point  enlarged  on. 

4.  Again,  the  nature  of  those  instruments  which  divine  Pro- 
vidence uses  in  administration  of  human  affairs,  hinders  us  from 
discerning  it :  the  footsteps  of  divine  wisdom  are,  to  exclusion 
of  doubt,  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in 
the  management  of  our  affairs  :  this  topic  enlarged  on,  and  ex- 
amples quoted. 

5.  As  in  nature  the  influence  of  heaven  and  of  inferior  causes, 
so  commonly  in  the  production  of  special  events  among  men, 
divine  and  human  agency  are  so  knit  and  combined  with  each 
other,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  them,  so  as  to  discern 
what  God  performs  by  natural  instruments,  and  what  by 
superior  efficacy  :  not  seeing  the  first,  we  are  prone  to  ascribe 
too  much  to  the  last,  which  are  most  obvious  and  visible. 

6.  And  this  we  are  the  more  apt  to  do,  because  the  manner 
of  divine  agency  is  ever  soft  and  gentle.  God  so  fashions  the 
hearts  of  men,  so  manages  their  hands,  so  guides  their  steps, 
that  even  they  who  are  most  acted  on  by  him  cannot  feel  the 
touch. 

7.  God  in  his  progress  towards  the  achievement  of  any  de- 
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sign,  is  not  wont  to  go  in  the  most  direct  and  compendious 
ways  ;  but  commonly  takes  a  large  compass,  enfolding  se- 
veral other  coincident  purposes  ;  which  moves  our  impatience, 
&c. 

8.  Again,  like  every  wise  agent,  he  is  wont  to  act  variously, 
according  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  things,  or  to  the  dis- 
positions and  capacities  of  persons. 

9.  There  are  different  ends  which  Providence  pursues  in  va- 
rious order  and  measure,  which  we,  by  reason  of  our  dim  insight 
and  short  prospect,  cannot  descry. 

10.  Again,  God  permits  things,  bad  in  their  own  nature  ; 
having  regard  to  their  instrumental  use  and  tendency. 

11.  Also  the  expediency  of  things  to  be  permitted  or 
crossed,  frequently  consists,  not  in  themselves  singly  taken, 
as  particular  acts  or  events,  but  in  their  conjunction  with  or  re- 
ference to  others,  with  which  they  may  become  subservient  to  a 
common  end. 

12.  That  Providence  is  sometimes  obscure  and  intricate, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  will  of  God,  on  many  accounts  design- 
ing it  so. 

13.  He  will  not  glare  forth  in  discoveries  so  bright  as  to 
dazzle  or  confound  our  weak  sight. 

14.  He  meaneth  thereby  to  improve  and  exalt  our  faith. 

15.  It  is  fit  also  that  he  should  thus  in  many  things  sur- 
pass our  understanding,  that  he  may  appear  to  be  God  in- 
deed. 

16.  The  obscurity  of  Providence  conciliates  an  awful  re- 
verence towards  it,  as  darkness  raises  a  dread  of  invisible 
powers. 

17.  It  is  also  requisite  that  God  should  dispose  many  oc- 
currences, cross  to  our  notions,  and  offensive  to  our  carnal 
sense,  that  we  may  thus  be  prompted  to  think  of  him,  and  to 
seek  him. 

18.  Again,  it  is  needful  that  the  present  course  of  Provi- 
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dence  should  not  be  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  we 
may  be  well  assured  concerning  a  future  account,  and  forced  in 
our  thoughts  to  recur  thither  for  a  solution  of  our  doubts  and 
difficulties  :  this  topic  enlarged  on. 

II.  Some  brief  practical  applications  grounded  on  the  fore- 
going reasons. 

1.  It  should  render  us  modest  and  sober  in  our  judgment 
about  providential  occurrences,  since  it  is  plain  arrogance  or  im- 
posture, to  assume  perfect  skill  in  what  passeth  our  capacity  to 
learn.  2.  It  should  make  us  cautious  in  passing  judgment  or 
censure  on  events :  since  it  is  temerity  to  give  sentence  on  what 
is  incapable  of  evidence.  3.  It  should  repress  wanton  cu- 
riosity, which  would  only  make  us  lose  our  time,  &c.  4.  It 
should  keep  us  from  conceit  and  confidence  in  our  own  wisdom. 
5.  It  should  preserve  us  from  infidelity,  and  despair  on  account 
of  any  cross  accidents.  6.  It  should  prevent  our  taking  offence 
at  such.  7.  It  should  guard  us  against  security,  or  presuming 
on  impunity  for  our  miscarriages ;  for  seeing  that  God  does  not 
always  fully  discover  his  mind,  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that,  because 
he  is  now  patient,  he  will  always  be  so.  8.  It  should  quicken 
our  industry  in  observing  and  considering  the  works  of  Provi- 
dence :  the  fainter  our  light  is,  the  more  attentive  should  we 
be  in  looking.  9.  It  should  oblige  us  to  be  circumspect  and 
wary  in  our  conversation.  10.  Also  constantly  to  seek  God, 
and  to  depend  on  him  for  protection,  and  for  the  conduct  of  his 
grace,  the  only  clue  in  this  intricate  labyrinth.  11.  In  fine,  it 
should  cause  us  humbly  to  admire  and  adore  that  wisdom  which 
governs  the  world  in  ways  no  less  great  and  wonderful  than 
just  and  holy. 


SfiG  BARROW.     SERMON  LV. 

SERMON  LV. 

THE  UNSEARCHABLENESS  OF  GOD'S 
JUDGMENTS. 


ROMANS,  CHAP.  XI. — VERSE  33. 

How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding- 
out! 

These  words  are  the  close  of  a  disputation,  wherein  St. 
Paul  was  engaged  with  the  advocates  of  Judaism,  concerning 
God's  providence  toward  his  ancient  people,  in  rejecting  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  on  their  refusal  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  ;  and  in  admitting  the  Gentile  world  to  favor,  on 
its  compliance  with  the  overtures  thereof  proposed  in  the  gos- 
pel. In  this  proceeding  those  infidels  could  not  discern  God's 
hand,  nor  would  allow  such  a^dispensation  worthy  of  him,  ad- 
vancing several  exceptions  against  it :  God,  said  they,  having 
espoused  and  consecrated  us  to  himself ;  having  to  our  fathers, 
in  regard  to  their  piety,  made  so  absolute  promises  of  benedic- 
tion on  their  posterity  ;  having  consequently  endowed  us  with 
such  privileges  and  choice  pledges  of  his  favor;  having  taken 
so  much  pains  with  us,  and  performed  so  great  things  in  our 
behalf ;  having  so  long  avowed,  supported,  and  cherished  us ; 
how  can  it  well  consist  with  his  wisdom,  with  his  justice,  with 
his  fidelity,  with  his  constancy,  thus  instantly  to  abandon  and 
repudiate  us?  Doth  not  this  dealing  argue  his  former  affec- 
tions to  have  been  misplaced  ?  Doth  it  not  implead  his  ancient 
covenant  and  law  of  imperfection  ?  Doth  it  not  supplant  his 
own  designs,  and  unravel  all  that  he  for  so  many  ages  hath 
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been  doing?  On  such  accounts  did  this  dispensation  appear 
very  strange  and  scandalous  to  them  :  but  St.  Paul,  being  in- 
fallibly assured  of  its  truth,  doth  undertake  to  vindicate  it  from 
all  misprisions,  rendering  a  fair  account  of  it,  and  assigning  for 
it  many  satisfactory  reasons,  drawn  from  the  general  equity  of 
the  case,  from  the  nature  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  his  rela- 
tions to  men ;  from  the  congruity  of  this  proceeding  to  the  tenor 
of  God's  providence,  to  his  most  ancient  purposes,  to  the  true 
intent  of  his  promises,  to  his  express  declarations  and  predic- 
tions ;  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  world,  and  the  pressing 
needs  of  all  mankind:  such  reasons  (I  say,  which  I  have  not 
time  more  explicitly  to  relate)  doth  the  Apostle  produce  in 
favor  of  this  great  dispensation  ;  the  which  did  suffice  to  clear 
and  justify  it  from  all  their  objections:  yet  notwithstanding, 
after  that  he  had  steered  his  discourse  through  all  these  rocks, 
he  thought  it  safe  to  anchor ;  winding  up  the  contest  in  this 
modest  intimation,  that  whatever  he  could  say,  might  not  per-- 
haps  exhaust  the  difficulty,  or  void  all  scruple  ;  that  therefore 
in  this,  and  all  such  cases,  for  intire  satisfaction  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God,  who  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  his  providence  doth  act  on  grounds, 
and  ordereth  things  in  methods,  transcending  our  ability  to  dis- 
cover or  trace  :  to  consider  some  causes  and  reasons  of  which 
incomprehensibility,  and  to  ground  thereon  some  practical  ad- 
vices, will  be  the  scope  of  my  discourse  :  the  reasons  may  be 
these  : 

1.  As  the  dealings  of  very  wise  men  sometimes  are  founded 
on  maxims,  and  admit  justifications,  not  obvious  nor  penetrable 
by  vulgar  conceit;  so  may  God  act  according  to  rules  of  wis- 
dom and  justice,  which  it  may  be  quite  impossible  by  our  fa- 
culties to  apprehend,  or  with  our  means  to  descry. 

As  there  are  natural  modes  of  being  and  operation,  (such  as 
God's  necessary  subsistence,  his  production  of  things  from 
nothing,  his  eternity  without  succession,  his  immensity  without 
extension,  his  prescience  without  necessitation  of  events,  his 
ever-acting,  but  never  changing;  and  the  like,)  so  there  may  be 
prudential  and  moral  rules  of  proceeding  far  above  our  reach ; 
so  God  himself  telleth  us:  'As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
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than  your  thoughts.'  Some  of  them  we  may  be  uncapable  to 
know,  because  of  our  finite  nature ;  they  being  peculiar  objects 
of  d  ivine  wisdom,  and  not  to  be  understood  by  any  creature: 
for  as  God  cannot  impart  the  power  of  doing  all  things  possi- 
ble, so  may  he  not  communicate  the  faculty  of  knowing  all 
things  intelligible ;  that  being  indeed  to  ungod  himself,  or  to 
deprive  himself  of  his  peerless  supremacy  in  wisdom  ;  hence 
he  is  styled  '  the  only  wise  God  ;'  hence  is  he  said  to  'dwell 
in  light  inaccessible ;'  hence  he  '  chargeth  the  angels  with 
folly  ;'  hence  the  most  illuminate  seraphims  do  veil  their  faces 
before  him. 

Other  such  rules  we  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  from  the 
meanness  of  our  nature,  or  our  low  rank  among  creatures :  for 
beneath  omniscience  there  being  innumerable  foim3  of  intelli- 
gence, in  the  lowest  of  these  we  sit,  one  remove  from  beasts ; 
being  endowed  with  capacities  suitable  to  that  inferior  station, 
and  to  those  meaner  employments,  for  which  we  were  designed 
and  framed;  whence  our  mind  hath  a  pitch,  beyond  which  it 
cannot  soar ;  and  things  clearly  intelligible  to  more  noble 
creatures,  moving  in  a  higher  orb,  may  be  dark  and  unex- 
plicable  to  us :  '  As  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  lord  the  king, 
to  discern  good  and  bad,'  was  an  expression  importing  this 
difference,  how  these  glorious  creatures  do  overtop  us  in  intel- 
lectual capacities. 

Also  divers  notions  not  simply  passing  our  capacity  to  know, 
we  are  not  yet  in  condition  to  ken,  by  reason  of  our  circum- 
stances here,  in  this  dark  corner  of  things,  to  which  we  are 
confined,  and  wherein  we  lie  under  many  disadvantages  of  at- 
taining knowlege.  He  that  is  shut  up  in  a  close  place,  and 
can  only  peep  through  chinks,  who  standeth  in  a  valley,  and 
hath  his  prospect  intercepted,  who  is  encompassed  with  fogs, 
who  hath  but  a  dusky  light  to  view  things  by,  whose  eyes  are 
weak  or  foul,  how  can  he  see  much  or  far  ;  how  can  he  dis- 
cern things  remote,  minute,  or  subtile,  clearly  and  distinctly  ? 
Such  is  our  case  ;  our  mind  is  pent  up  in  the  body,  and  looketh 
only  through  those  clefts  by  which  objects  strike  our  sense  ;  its 
intuition  is  limited  within  a  very  small  compass  ;  it  resideth  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fancy,  stuffed  with  exhalations  from  temper, 
appetite,  passion,  interest ;  its  light  is  scant  and  faint,  (for 
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sense  and  experience  do  reach  only  some  few  gross  matters  of 
fact ;  light  infused,  and  revelation  imparted  to  us,  proceed 
from  arbitrary  dispensation,  in  definite  measures ;)  our  ratioci- 
nation consequently  from  such  principles  must  be  very  short 
and  defective ;  nor  are  our  minds  ever  thoroughly  sound  or 
pure  and  defecate  from  prejudices;  hence  no  wonder, that  now 
we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  divers  great  truths,  or  have  but  a 
glimmering  notion  of  them,  which  we  may  and  hereafter  shall 
come  fully  and  clearly  to  understand ;  so  that  even  Apostles, 
the  secretaries  of  heaven,  might  say,  '  We  know  in  part,  and 
we  prophecy  in  part;  we  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face.' 

In  line,  those  rules  of  equity  or  expedience,  which  we  in  our 
transactions  with  one  another  do  use,  (being  derived  from  our 
original  inclinations  to  like  some  good  things,  or  from  notions 
stamped  on  our  soul  when  God  made  us  according  to  his  image, 
from  common  experience,  from  any  kind  of  rational  collection, 
from  the  prescription  of  God's  word,)  if  they  be  applied  to  the 
dealings  of  God,  will  be  found  very  incongruous,  or  deficient ; 
the  case  being  vastly  altered,  from  that  infinite  distance  in 
nature  and  state  between  God  and  us  ;  and  from  the  immense 
differences  which  his  relations  toward  us  have  from  our  rela- 
tions to  one  another. 

Wherefore  in  divers  inquiries  about  providence,  to  which  our 
curiosity  will  stretch  itself,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  resolved  ; 
and  launching  into  them,  we  shall  soon  get  out  of  our  depth,  so 
as  to  swim  in  dissatisfaction,  or  to  sink  into  distrust:  Why 
God  made  the  world  at  such  an  instant,  no  sooner  or  later  ;  why 
he  made  it  thus,  not  exempt  from  all  disorder  ;  why  he  framed 
man  (the  prince  of  visible  creatures)  so  fallible  and  fraif,  so 
prone  to  sin,  so  liable  to  misery ;  why  so  many  things  happen 
offensive  to  him,  why  his  gifts  are  distributed  with  such  inequa- 
lity ?  Such  questions  we  are  apt  to  propound  and  to  debate  ; 
but  the  resolution  of  them  our  mind  perhaps  was  not  made  to 
apprehend,  nor  in  its  most  elevate  condition  shall  attain  it  : 
however  in  this  state  we  by  no  means  can  come  at  it ;  it  at 
least  being  kept  close  from  us  among  those  things,  of  which  it 
is  said,  '  the  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,'  in 
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distinction  from  others,  about  which  it  is  added,  '  but  those 
that  are  revealed  belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children  for  ever.' 

In  such  cases  the  absolute  will,  the  sovereign  authority,  the 
pure  liberality  of  God  do  supply  the  place  of  reasons;  suffi- 
cient, if  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men  fondly  curious,  yet  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  boldly  peremptory  :  the  which 
are  alleged,  not  with  intent  to  imply  that  God  ever  acteth  un- 
accountably or  without  highest  reason,  but  that  sometimes  his 
methods  of  acting  are  not  fit  subjects  of  our  conception  or  dis- 
cussion ;  for  otherwile  God  appealeth  to  the  verdict  of  our 
reason;  when  the  case  is  such  that  we  can  apprehend  it,  and 
the  apprehension  of  it  may  conduce  to  good  purposes. 

2.  As  the  standing  rules  of  God's  acting,  so  the  occasional 
grounds  thereof  are  commonly  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
apprehension. 

God  is  obliged  to  prosecute  his  own  immutable  decrees  ; 
'  working  all  things,'  as  the  Apostle  saith,  '  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will ;'  which  how  can  we  anywise  come  to 
discover  ?  Can  we  climb  up  above  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and 
there  unlock  his  closet,  rifle  his  cabinet,  and  peruse  the  records 
of  everlasting  destiny,  by  which  the  world  is  governed  ?  No  ; 
'  Who  knoweth  his  mind,  or  hath  been  his  counsellor  V  '  Who,r 
saith  the  prophet,  '  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  ;  or 
hath  perceived  and  heard  his  word  V 

He  doth  'search  the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins  of  men;'  he 
doth  'weigh  their  spirits,  and  their  works;'  he  doth  '  know  their 
frame,' he  doth  '  understand  their  thoughts  afar  oft";'  he  per- 
ceiveth  their  closest  intentions,  their  deepest  contrivances,  then- 
most  retired  behaviors :  he  consequently  is  acquainted  with 
their  true  qualifications,  capacities,  and  merits ;  unto  which  he 
most  justly  and  wisely  doth  accommodate  his  dealings  with 
them  ;  the  which  therefore  must  often  thwart  the  opinions  and 
expectations  of  us,  who  are  ignorant  of  those  particulars,  and 
can  only  view  the  exterior  face  or  semblance  of  things  :  for  (as 
Samuel,  in  the  case  of  preferring  David  before  his  brethren, 
did  say)  '  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  God  looketh  on  the  heart.' 

God  also  hath  a  perfect  foresight  of  contingent  events ;  he 
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seeth  on  what  pin  each  wheel  moveth,  and  with  what  weight 
every  scale  will  be  turned  ;  he  discerneth  all  the  connections, 
all  the  entanglements  of  things,  and  what  the  result  will  be  on 
the  combination,  or  the  clashing  of  numberless  causes  ;  in  cor- 
respondence to  which  perceptions  he  doth  order  things  consist- 
ently and  conveniently  ;  whereas  we  being  stark  blind,  or  very 
dim-sighted  in  such  respects,  (seeing  nothing  future,  and  but 
few  things  present,)  cannot  apprehend  what  is  fit  and  feasible ; 
or  why  that  is  done,  which  appeareth  done  to  us. 

God  observeth  in  what  relations,  and  what  degrees  of  com- 
parison, (as  to  their  natures,  their  virtues,  their  consequences,) 
all  tilings  do  stand,  each  toward  others;  so  poising  them  in 
the  balance  of  right  judgment,  as  exactly  to  distinguish  their 
just  weight  and  worth  :  whereas  we  cannot  tell  wbat  things  to 
compare,  we  know  not  how  to  put  them  into  the  scale,  we  are 
unapt  to  make  due  allowances,  we  are  unable  to  discern  which 
side  doth  overweigh  :  in  the  immense  variety  of  objects  our 
knowlege  doth  extend  to  few  things  eligible,  nor  among  them 
can  we  pick  out  the  best  competitors  for  our  choice  :  hence 
often  must  we  be  at  great  losses  in  scanning  the  designs  or 
tracing  the  footsteps  of  providence. 

3.  We  are  also  uncapable  thoroughly  to  discern  the  ways  of 
providence  from  our  moral  defects,  in  some  measure  common  to 
all  men ;  from  our  stupidity,  our  sloth,  our  temerity,  our  impa- 
tience, our  impurity  of  heart,  our  perverseness  of  will  and  affec- 
tions :  we  have  not  the  perspicacity  to  espy  the  subtile  tracks 
and  secret  reserves  of  divine  wisdom ;  we  have  not  the  indus- 
try, with  steady  application  of  mind,  to  regard  and  meditate  on 
God's  works  ;  we  have  not  the  temper  and  patience  to  wait 
on  God,  until  he  discover  himself  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes;  we  have  not  that  '  blessed  purity  of  heart,'  which  is 
requisite  to  the  'seeing  God'  in  his  special  dispensations  ;  we 
have  not  that  rectitude  of  will  and  government  of  our  passions, 
as  not  to  be  scandalised  at  what  God  doeth,  if  it  thwarteth  our 
conceit  or  humor  :  such  defects  are  observable  in  the  best  men  ; 
who  therefore  have  misapprehended,  have  disrelished,  have 
fretted  and  murmured  at  the  proceedings  of  God  :  we  might 
instance  in  Job,  in  David,  in  Elias,  in  Jonah,  in  the  holy 
Apostles  themselves,  by  whose  speeches  and  deportments  in 
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some  cases,  it  may  appear  how  difficult  it  is  for  us,  who  have 
'  eyes  of  flesh,'  as  Job  speaketh,  and  hearts  too  never  quite  freed 
of  carnality,  to  see  through  or  fully  to  acquiesce  in  the  deal- 
ings of  God. 

It  is  indeed  a  distemper  incident  to  us,  which  we  can  hardly 
shun  or  cure,  that  we  are  apt  to  measure  the  equity  and  expe- 
dience of  things  according  to  our  opinions  and  passions;  af- 
fecting consequently  to  impose  on  God  our  silly  imaginations 
as  rules  of  his  proceeding,  and  to  constitute  him  the  executioner 
of  our  sorry  passions  :  what  we  conceit  fit  to  be  done,  that  we 
take  God  bound  to  perform  ;  when  we  feel  ourselves  stirred, 
then  we  presume  God  must  be  alike  concerned  :  to  our  appre- 
hensions every  slight  inconvenience  is  a  huge  calamity,  every 
scratch  of  fortune  is  a  ghastly  wound  ;  God  therefore,  we  think, 
should  have  prevented  it,  or  must  presently  remove  it;  every 
pitiful  bauble,  every  trivial  accommodation  is  a  matter  of  high 
consequence,  which  if  God  withhold,  we  are  ready  to  clamor 
on  him,  and  wail  as  children  for  want  of  a  trifle.  Are  we 
soundly  angry,  or  inflamed  with  zeal  ?  then  '  fire  must  come 
down  from  heaven,'  then  thunderbolts  must  fly  about,  then 
nothing  but  sudden  woe  and  vengeance  are  denounced :  Are 
we  pleased  ?  then  showers  of  blessings  must  descend  on  the 
heads,  then  floods  of  wealth  must  run  into  the  laps  of  our  favo- 
rites, otherwise  we  are  not  satisfied  ;  and  scarce  can  deem  God 
awake,  or  mindful  of  his  charge.  We  do  beyond  measure  hate 
or  despise  some  persons,  and  to  those  God  must  not  afford  any 
favor,  any  mercy,  any  forbearance,  or  time  of  repentance ;  we 
excessively  admire  or  dote  on  others,  and  those  God  must  not 
touch  or  cross :  if  he  doth  not  proceed  thus,  he  is  in  dauger  to 
forfeit  his  authority  :  he  must  hardly  be  allowed  to  govern  the 
world,  in  case  he  will  not  square  his  administrations  to  our  fond 
conceit,  or  froward  humor:  hence  no  wonder  that  men  often 
are  stumbled  about  providence  ;  for  God  will  not  rule  according 
to  their  fancy  or  pleasure,  (it  would  be  a  mad  world  if  he 
should,)  neither  indeed  could  he  do  so  if  he  would,  their  judg- 
ments and  their  desires  being  infinitely  various,  inconsistent, 
and  repugnant.  Again, 

4.  The  nature  of  those  instruments  which  divine  Providence 
doth  use  in  administration  of  human  affairs,  hindereth  us  from 
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discerning  it :  it  is  an  observation  among  philosophers,  that  the 
footsteps  of  divine  wisdom  are,  to  exclusion  of  doubt,  far  more 
conspicuous  in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  management  of 
our  affairs;  so  that  some  who  by  contemplation  of  natural 
appearances  were  convinced  of  God's  existence,  and  his  protec- 
tion of  the  world,  (who  thence  could  not  doubt  but  that  an 
immense  wisdom  had  erected  the  beautiful  frame  of  heaven  and 
earth,  had  ranged  the  stars  in  their  order  and  courses,  had 
formed  the  bodies  and  souls  of  animals,  had  provided  for  the 
subsistence  and  propagation  of  each  species,  had  settled  and 
doth  uphold  the  visible  world  in  its  so  comely  and  convenient 
state,  that  even  such  men,)  reflecting  on  the  course  of  human 
transactions,  have  staggered  into  distrust,  whether  a  divine 
wisdom  doth  sit  at  the  helm  of  our  affairs  ;  many  thence  hardly 
would  admit  God  to  be  concerned  in- them,  but  supposed  him 
to  commit  their  conduct  to  a  fatal  swinge,  or  a  casual  fluctu- 
ation of  obvious  causes:  one  great  reason  of  this  difference  may 
be,  that  whereas  the  instruments  of  divine  power  in  nature  are 
in  themselves  merely  passive,  or  act  only  as  they  are  acted  by 
pure  necessity,  (as  a  pen  in  writing,  or  a  hammer  in  striking,) 
being  thence  determinate,  uniform,  constant,  and  certain  in 
their  operation;  whenever  there  any  footsteps  of  counsel,  any 
tendency  to  an  end,  and  deviation  from  the  common  tracks  of 
motion  do  appear,  such  effects  cannot  reasonably  be  imputed 
merely  to  natural  causes,  but  to  a  superior  wisdom,  wielding 
them  in  such  a  manner,  and  steering  them  to  such  a  mark  :  but 
the  visible  engines  of  providence  in  our  affairs  are  self-moving 
agents,  working  with  knowlege  and  choice  ;  the  which,  as  in 
themselves  they  are  indeterminate,  irregular,  and  uncertain;  so 
they  are  capable  to  be  diversified  in  numberless  unaccountable 
ways,  according  to  various  representations  of  objects,  or  by 
influence  of  divers  principles  inclining  to  judge  and  choose 
differently:  temper,  humor,  passion,  prejudice,  custom,  exam- 
ple, together  with  contingencies  of  occasion,  (depending  on 
like  principles  in  adjacent  free  causes,)  do  move,  singly  or 
combinedly,  in  ways  so  implicate,  to  the  production  of  so 
various  events,  that  nothing  hardly  can  fall  out,  which  may  not 
with  some  plausible  color  of  reason  be  derived  from  some  one 
of  those  sources,  or  from  a  complication  of  them  :  nothing  can 
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appear  so  uncouth  or  extravagant,  which  may  not  be  fathered 
on  some  fetch  of  wit,  or  some  hit  of  fancy,  or  some  capricio  of 
humor,  or  some  transport  of  passion,  or  some  lucky  advantage, 
or  on  divers  of  those  conspiring  ;  whence  in  accounting  for  the 
reason  of  such  events,  men  deem  they  may  leave  out  providence 
as  superfluous  ;  especially  considering,  that  usually  disorders 
and  defects,  only  imputable  to  man's  will,  do  accompany  and 
further  such  events. 

For  instance,  what  other  cause  would  many  think  needful  to 
assign  for  the  conveyance  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  than  the  envy 
of  his  brethren  ;  for  Shimei's  reviling  David,  than  his  base 
malignity;  for  David's  numbering  the  people,  than  his  wanton 
pride  ;  for  Jereboam's  revolt,  than  his  unruly  ambition  ,  for 
Job's  being  robbed,  than  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  Arabs; 
for  his  being  diseased,  than  a  redundance  of  bad  humors ;  for 
our  Lord's  suffering,  than  the  spiteful  rage  of  the  Jewish  rulers 
and  people  ;  together  with  the  treacherous  avarice  of  Judas, 
and  the  corrupt  easiness  of  Pilate?  These  events  all  of  them 
are  ascribed  to  God's  hand  and  special  ordination  ;  but  men 
could  not  see  or  avow  it  in  them  :  what  need,  will  men  ever 
say,  in  such  cases  to  introduce  God's  aid,  when  human  means 
suffice  to  achieve  the  feat  ? 

5.  Indeed,  as  in  nature,  the  influences  of  heaven,  and  of 
inferior  causes,  so  commonly  in  the  production  of  these  events, 
divine  and  human  agency  are  so  knit  and  twisted  one  with  the 
other,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  them,  so  as  to  sever 
the  bounds  of  common  and  special  providence;  or  to  discern 
what  God  performeth  by  natural  instruments,  what  by  superior 
efficacy ;  when  the  balance  turneth  from  our  inclinations, 
when  it  is  cast  from  a  grain  thrown  in  by  divine  interposition  ; 
the  management  of  these  affairs  being  a  concert,  wherein  God's 
wisdom  beareth  one  part,  man's  free-will  playeth  another ; 
fortune  and  occasion  also  do  strike  in  ;  we  not  seeing  the  first, 
are  prone  to  ascribe  all  the  harmony  to  the  last,  which  are 
most  obvious  and  visible. 

6.  The  more  apt  we  are  to  do  thus,  because  the  manner  of 
divine  efficacy  is  ever  very  soft  and  gentle  :  God  disposeth 
things fortiter  el  suaviter  ;  so  as  effectually  to  perform  what  he 
designeth,  but  in  the  most  sweet  and  easy  way  :  his  providence 
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doth  not  hurry  along  like  an  impetuous  rumbling  torrent,  but 
glideth  on  as  a  smooth  and  still  current,  with  an  irresistible  but 
imperceptible  force  carrying  things  down  therewith  :  without 
much  ado,  without  any  clatter,  by  a  nod  of  his  head,  by  a 
whisper  of  his  mouth,  by  a  turn  of  his  hand,  he  doth  effect  his 
purposes  :  winding  up  a  close  spring,  he  setteth  the  greatest 
wheels  in  motion  ;  and  thrusting  in  an  insensible  spoke,  he 
stoppeth  the  greatest  wheels  in  their  career ;  injecting  a  thought, 
exciting  a  humor,  presenting  an  occasion,  insinuating  a  petty 
accident,  he  bringeth  about  the  most  notable  events.  He  doth  so 
'  fashion  the  hearts  of  men,'  so  '  manage  their  hands,'  so  'guide 
their  steps,'  that  even  they  who  are  acted  by  him  cannot  feel 
the  least  touch  on  them.  For,  '  the  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  waters;  he  turneth  it  wheresoever 
he  will ;'  that  is,  by  secret  pipes,  by  obscure  channels,  God 
conveyeth  the  minds  and  wills  of  greatest  persons  (the  chief 
engines  of  his  providence)  unto  such  points  of  resolution  as  he 
pleaseth,  so  that  they  seem  to  flow  thither  of  their  own  accord, 
without  any  exterior  direction  or  impulse :  hence  do  his  most 
effectual  operations  slip  by  us  without  making  impression  on 
our  minds,  which  are  wont  to  apprehend  things,  as  with  a  gross 
palpability  they  do  incur  the  senses,  so  that  the  preacher,  com- 
paring the  methods  of  providence  with  the  most  occult  pro- 
ceedings in  nature,  might  well  say,  '  As  thou  knowest  not  the 
way  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her 
that  is  with  child  ;  so  thou  knowest  not  the  works  of  God,  who 
maketh  all.'  Again, 

7.  God,  in  his  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  any 
design,  is  not  wont  to  go  in  the  most  direct  and  compendious 
ways,  but  commonly  windeth  about,  and  taketh  a  large  com- 
pass, enfolding  several  other  coincident  purposes,  some  whereof 
may  be  no  less  considerable,  than  is  that  which  we  deem  most 
necessary,  and  affect  to  see  dispatched  :  but  this  course  seemeth 
tedious  to  us,  who  have  not  the  wit  to  perceive  that  complexion 
of  ends,  nor  the  temper  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  them. 
If  God,  when  we  seem  to  need,  doth  not  instantly  appear 
in  our  favor  and  succor  ;  if  he  doth  not  presently  vindicate 
truth  and  right;  if  he  doth  not  nip  wicked  designs  in  the 
bud,  and  repress  the  first  onsets  of  outrageous  violence  ;  if  for 
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a  while  he  suffereth  the  •  tabernacles  of  robbers  to  prosper,'  and 
1  iniquity  to  lift  up  its  horn ;'  then  he  is  in  a  slumber,  quite  un- 
mindful or  insensible  of  us ;  then  he  turneth  aside  his  face,  or 
doth  behold  what  passeth  as  an  unconcerned  spectator ;  then 
he  standeth  aloof,  unready  to  help  us ;  then  doth  he  hold  oft* 
his  hand,  not  meddling  in  our  affairs  :  in  such  cases  we  are  apt 
to  cry  out,  Estis  ubi?  O  superi!  '  How  long,  O  Lord,  wilt 
thou  forget ;  how  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face?'  'Lord,  how 
long  wilt  thou  look  on  V  '  Awake,  why  steepest  thou,  O  Lord  ? 
why  standest  thou  afar  off?  why  withdrawest  thou  thy  hand  ?' 
'  Pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  :'  '  Return,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?' 
Such  are  our  prayers,  such  our  expostulations  :  so  is  our  blind 
impatience  prone  to  muse  and  mutter ;  not  considering  how 
many  good  designs  God  is  carrying  on  in  a  calm  and  steady 
pace,  by  well  measured  steps,  all  which,  in  due  season,  when 
they  are  ripe  for  accomplishment,  shall  undoubtedly  be  effected  ; 
for,  '  The  Lord,'  as  St.  Peter  saith,  '  is  not  slack  concern- 
ing his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness :  but  is  long- 
suffering  toward  all  men;'  that  is,  he  certainly  will  express  his 
faithful  benignity  toward  good  men,  yet  so  as  also  to  extend  his 
merciful  patience  toward  others ;  he  so  will  tender  the  interests 
of  some,  as  concurrently  to  procure  the  welfare  of  all,  and  ac- 
cordingly will  time  his  proceedings,  allowing  the  leisure  and 
opportunities  requisite  thereto  :  he  can,  although  we  cannot, 
*  wait  to  be  gracious  ;'  for  as  in  him  there  are  no  passions  to  pre- 
cipitate action,  so  to  him  there  are  no  sensible  differences  of 
time,  '  one  day  being  with  the  Lord  ?s  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day.' 

3.  Again,  God  (as  is  the  property  of  every  wise  agent)  is 
wont  to  act  variously,  according  to  the  state  and  circum- 
stances of  things,  or  to  the  dispositions  and  capacities  of  per- 
sons;  so  as  to  do  the  same  thing  for  different  ends,  and 
different  things  for  the  same  end ;  to  apply  one  instrument 
to  several  uses,  and  by  several  instruments  to  work  out  one 
purpose :  so  he  afrlicteth  good  men  out  of  love,  for  trial 
and  improvement  of  their  virtues,  bad  men  in  displeasure, 
to  illustrate  his  power  and  justice  on  them;  he  encourageth 
and  blesseth  the  one,  lie  punisheth  and  curseth  the  other  with 
prosperity  ;  he  reclaimeth  both  from  error  aud  sin  by  either 
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of  those  methods,  as  their  temper  and  their  circumstances 
do  require.  Whence  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  ever  from  the 
kind  of  accidents  befalling  men,  to  divine  how  far  God  is 
concerned  in  them,  or  to  what  particular  scope  they  are  aimed  ; 
so  that  well  might  the  preacher,  on  a  careful  observation  of 
such  occurrences,  establish  this  rule,  '  No  man  knoweth  love 
or  hatred '  (that  is,  the  special  regard  of  God  toward  men) 
'  by  all  that  is  before  them;'  because,  'all  things  come  alike 
to  all :  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked.' 
Farther, 

9.  There  are  different  ends  which  Providence  in  various 
order  and  measure  doth  pursue,  which  we,  by  reason  of  our 
dim  insight  and  short  prospect,  cannot  descry  :  God,  as  the 
universal  and  perpetual  governor  of  the  world,  in  his  dispensa- 
tion of  things,  respecteth  not  only  the  good  of  this  or  that  per- 
son, of  one  nation  or  one  age;  but  often  in  some  degree  waving 
that,  or  taking  care  for  it  in  a  less  remarkable  way,  hath  a 
provident  regard  to  the  more  extensive  good  of  a  whole  people, 
of  the  world,  of  posterity;  as  he  did  order  his  friend  Abra- 
ham to  wander  in  a  strange  land  for  the  benefit  of  his  seed ; 
Joseph  to  be  sold,  calumniated,  and  fettered  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  family ;  our  Lord  to  suffer  those  grievous  things  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind ;  the  Jews  to  be  rejected  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Gentiles:  in  such  cases  purblind  men,  observ- 
ing events  to  cross  particular  and  present  ends,  but  not  being 
aware  how  conducible  they  may  prove  to  general,  remote,  and 
more  important  designs,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  how  God  should 
be  concerned  in  them  ;  the  present,  or  that  which  lieth  adja- 
cent just  under  our  nose,  is  all  that  we  can  or  will  consider; 
and  therefore  must  be  ill  judges  of  what  is  done  by  all-provi- 
dent wisdom. 

10.  Again,  God  permitteth  things,  bad  in  their  own  nature, 
with  regard  to  their  instrumental  use  and  tendency  ;  for  that 
often  the  worst  things  may  be  ordinable  to  the  best  ends ; 
things  very  bitter  may  work  pleasant  effects ;  on  the  wildest 
stock  divine  husbandry  can  ingraft  most  excellent  fruit;  sin 
really,  and  suffering  reputedly,  are  the  worst  evils,  yet  from  theni 
much  glory  to  God  and  great  benefit  to  men  do  accrue;  even 
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from  the  most  wicked  act  that  ever  was  committed,  from  the 
most  lamentable  event  that  ever  did  happen,  fruits  admirably 
glorious  and  immensely  beneficial  did  spring ;  yet  usually  so 
blind  are  we  as  to  be  offended  at  such  things,  and  from  them  to 
raise  exceptions  against  providence. 

1 1.  Also  the  expediency  of  things  to  be  permitted  or  crossed, 
doth  frequently  consist,  not  in  themselves  singly  taken,  as  par- 
ticular acts  or  events,  but  in  their  conjunction,  or  reference  to 
others,  with  which  they  may  become  subservient  toward  a 
common  end  ;  so  that  divers  things  in  themselves  extremely 
bad  may  by  combination  or  collision  engender  good  effects  ; 
and  thence  prove  fit  weapons  or  tools  of  providence  ;  as  the 
most  deadly  poisons  may  be  so  mixed,  that  curbing  one  ano- 
ther's force,  they  may  constitute  a  harmless  mass,  sometimes  a 
wholesome  medicine:  but  we  poring  on  the  simple  ingredients, 
and  not  considering  how  they  maybe  tempered,  or  how  applied 
by  a  skilful  hand,  can  hardly  deem  the  toleration  of  them  con- 
gruous to  wisdom.  Farther, 

12.  That  providence  sometimes  is  obscure  and  intricate, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  will  of  God,  on  divers  good  ac- 
counts designing  it  to  be  such  :  '  Verily,'  saith  the  prophet, 
'  thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself,  O  God  of  Israel,  the 
Saviour.' 

God  commonly  doth  not  intend  to  exert  his  hand  notoriously  ; 
for  that  whereas  every  special  interposition  of  his  hand  is  in 
effect  a  miracle,  (surmounting  the  natural  power,  or  thwarting 
the  ordinary  course  of  inferior  causes,)  it  doth  not  become  him 
to  prostitute  his  miraculous  power,  or  to  exert  it  otherwise  than 
on  singular  occasions,  and  for  most  weighty  causes  :  it  is  aot 
conformable  to  the  tenor  of  his  administrations  to  convince  men 
against  their  will,  or  by  irresistible  evidence  to  wring  persua- 
sion from  stubborn  or  stupid  minds ;  but  to  exercise  the  wis- 
dom, and  to  prove  the  ingenuity  of  well  disposed  persons  who 
on  competent  intimations  shall  be  capable  to  spell  out,  and  for- 
ward to  approve  his  proceedings. 

13.  He  will  not  glare  forth  in  discoveries  so  bright  as  to 
dazzle,  to  confound  our  weak  sight ;  therefore  he  veileth  his 
face  with  a  cloud,  and  wrappeth  his  power  in  some  obscurity; 
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therefore  '  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him  :  he  niaketh 
darkness  his  secret  place  ;  his  pavilion  round  about  him  is  dark 
waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky.' 

14.  He  meaneth  thereby  to  improve  and  exalt  our  faith, 
being-  the  less  seen,  that  he  may  be  the  more  believed ;  faith 
never  rising  higher  than  when  it  doth  soar  to  objects  beyond 
our  sight ;  when  we  can  approve  God's  wisdom  and  justice  in 
occurrences  surmounting  our  conceit ;  when  we  can  rely  on 
God's  word  and  help,  although  the  stream  of  his  proceedings 
seemeth  to  cross  our  hopes. 

15.  It  is  fit  also  that  God  many  times  designedly  should  act 
in  ways  surpassing  our  apprehension,  and  apt  to  baffle  or  puzzle 
our  reason,  that  he  may  appear  God  indeed,  infinitely  trans- 
cending us  in  perfection  of  wisdom  and  justice;  or  that  we, 
comprehending  the  reason  of  his  actings,  may  not  imagine  our 
wisdom  comparable,  our  justice  commensurate  to  his;  yea,  that 
we  in  those  respects  do  exceed  him  ;  for  '  that,'  as  Tertullian 
discourse th,  '  which  may  be  seen,  is  less  than  the  eyes  that  sur- 
vey it ;  that  which  may  be  comprehended,  is  less  than  the 
hands  that  grasp  it;  that  which  may  be  valued,  is  less  than  the 
senses  which  rate  it.'*  It  is  God's  being  inestimable  that 
makes  him  worthily  esteemed;  his  being  incomprehensible  ren- 
dereth  him  adorable. 

16.  The  obscurity  of  Providence  doth  indeed  conciliate  an 
awful  reverence  toward  it ;  for  darkness  naturally  raiseth  a 
dread  of  invisible  powers ;  we  use  to  go  on  tremblingly,  when 
we  cannot  see  far  about  us ;  we  regard  none  so  much  as  those, 
whose  wisdom  we  find  to  overreach  ours,  and  whose  intentions 
we  cannot  sound  :  it  was  Elihu's  observation,  '  With  God  is 
terrible  majesty ;  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out; — 
men  do  therefore  fear  him.' 

17.  It  is  also  requisite  that  God  should  dispose  many  oc- 
currences cross  to  our  vulgar  notions,  and  offensive  to  our  car- 
nal sense,  that  we  may  thence  be  prompted  to  think  of  God, 
driven  to  seek  him,  engaged  to  mark  him  interposing  in  our 
affairs  :  men  from  disorderly  and  surprising  accidents  prepos- 
terously do  conceive  doubts  about  Providence,  as  if  it  manag- 
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ing  things,  nothing  odd  or  amiss  would  occur  ;  whereas  if  no 
such  events  did  start  up,  they  might  be  proner  to  question  it, 
they  would  at  least  come  to  forget  or  neglect  it ;  for  if  human 
transactions  passed  on  as  do  the  motions  of  nature,  in  a  smooth 
course,  without  any  rub  or  disturbance,  men  commonly  would 
no  more  think  of  God  than  they  do  when  tliey  behold  the  sun 
rising,  the  rivers  running,  the  sea  flowing ;  they  would  not  de- 
pend on  his  protection,  or  have  recourse  to  him  for  succor:  it 
is  difficulty  and  distress  seizing  on  them,  which  compel  men  to 
implore  God  for  relief,  which  dispose  them  to  see  his  hand 
reaching  it  forth  unto  them ;  according  to  that  in  the  psalm  ; 
'  When  he  slew  them,  then  they  sought  him  ;  they  returned 
and  inquired  early  after  God  ;  they  remembered  that  God  was 
their  rock,  and  the  most  high  God  their  redeemer.'  Again, 

18.  It  is  needful  that  the  present  course  of  Providence  should 
not  be  transparently  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  we  may  be 
well  assured  concerning  a  future  account,  and  forced  in  our 
thoughts  to  recur  thither  for  a  resolution  of  all  such  emergent 
doubts  and  difficulties :  for  if  all  accounts  were  apparently 
stated  and  discharged  here  ;  if  now  right  did  ever  prevail,  and 
iniquity  were  suppressed;  if  virtue  were  duly  crowned,  and 
vice  deservedly  scourged,  who  would  hope  or  fear  an  after- 
reckoning  ? 

This  indeed  is  the  grand  cause  why  Providence  now  doth 
appear  so  cloudy,  that  men  consider  not  how  our  affairs  have 
no  complete  determination  or  final  issue  here  ;  things  now  are 
doing,  and  not  done ;  in  a  progress  and  tendency  toward  some- 
what beyond,  not  in  a  state  of  consistence  and  perfection  ;  this 
not  being  the  place  of  deciding  causes  or  dispensing  rewards  ; 
but  a  state  of  probation,  of  work,  of  travail,  of  combat,  of  run- 
ning for  the  prize,  of  sowing  toward  the  harvest;  a  state  of  li- 
berty to  follow  our  own  choice,  and  to  lay  the  ground  of  our 
doom;  of  falling  into  sin,  and  of  rising  thence  by  repentance; 
of  God's  exercising  patience,  and  exhibiting  mercy  :  wherefore 
as  we  cannot  well  judge  of  an  artificial  work  by  its  first  draughts, 
or  of  a  poem  by  a  few  scenes,  but  must  stay  till  all  be  finished 
q  r  acted  through ;  so  we  cannot  here  clearly  discern  the  intire 
congruity  of  providential  dispensations  to  the  divine  attributes  ; 
the  catastrophe  or  utmost  resolution  of  things  is  the  general 
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judgment,  wherein  the  deep  wisdom,  the  exact  justice,  the  per- 
fect goodness  of  God  will  be  displayed  to  the  full  satisfaction 
or  conviction  of  all  men  ;  when  God's  honor  will  be  thoroughly 
vindicated,  his  despised  patience  and  his  abused  grace  will  be 
avenged  ;  every  case  will  be  rightly  tried,  every  work  will  be 
justly  recompensed,  all  accounts  will  be  set  straight ;  in  the 
mean  time  divers  things  must  occur,  unaccountable  to  us,  look- 
ing on  things  as  they  now  stand  absolutely  before  us,  without 
reference  to  that  day ;  considering  this  may  induce  us  to  sus- 
pend our  opinion  about  such  matters,  allowing  God  to  go 
through  with  his  work  before  we  censure  it,  not  being  so  quick 
and  precipitate  as  to  forestal  his  judgment  :  and  surely,  would 
we  but  observe  that  reasonable  advice  of  St.  Paul,  '  Judge 
nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,'  our  chief  doubts* 
would  be  resolved,  our  shrewdest  exceptions  against  Provi- 
dence would  be  voided. 

These  are  the  chief  reasons  of  the  point,  which  meditation 
did  suggest ;  on  it  (for  it  is  not  a  point  merely  speculative,  but 
pregnant  with  useful  consequences)  divers  practical  applications 
may  be  grounded,  which  the  time  scarcely  will  allow  me  to 
name. 

1.  It  should  render  us  modest  and  sober  in  our  judgment 
about  providential  occurrences,  not  pretending  thoroughly  to 
know  the  reasons  of  God's  proceedings,  or  to  define  the  conse- 
quences of  them ;  for  it  is  plainly  fond  arrogance,  or  profane 
imposture,  to  assume  perfect  skill  in  that  which  passeth  our 
capacity  to  learn. 

2.  It  should  make  us  staunch  and  cautious  of  grounding 
judgment  or  censure  on  present  events  about  any  cause,  or  any 
person  ;  for  it  is  notorious  temerity  to  pass  sentence  on  ground* 
uncapable  of  evidence. 

3.  It  should  repress  wanton  curiosity,  which  may  transport 
us  beyond  our  bounds  in  speculation  of  these  mysterious  in- 
trigues; so  that  we  shall  lose  our  labor  and  time,  shall  discom- 
pose our  minds,  shall  plunge  ourselves  into  vain  errors  or  anx- 
ious doubts. 

4.  It  should  keep  us  from  conceitedness  and  confidence  in 
our  own  wisdom  ;  for  how  can  we  conceit  highly  of  that,  or 
much  confide  in  it,  which  we  find  so  unable  to  penetrate  the 
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reason  of  most  common  and  obvious  appearances  ;  so  nonplust 
in  its  inquiries,  so  defeated  in  its  expectations,  so  mistaken  in 
its  judgments  of  things  ? 

5.  It  should  preserve  us  from  infidelity,  and  from  despair 
on  account  of  any  cross  accidents  occurring  here  ;  for  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  disbelieve  a  notion,  otherwise  well  grounded,  be- 
cause we  cannot  assoil  scruples  or  cavils  drawn  from  matters  in- 
scrutable to  us  ;  it  is  foolish  to  despair  of  a  good  event  on  ap- 
pearances, whereof  we  cannot  apprehend  the  full  reason,  or 
final  result. 

6.  It  should  prevent  our  taking  offence,  or  being  discon- 
tented at  any  events  rising  up  before  us ;  for  to  be  displeased 
at  that,  which  a  superior  wisdom,  unsearchable  to  us,  doth 
order,  is  to  be  displeased  at  we  know  not  what,  or  why,  which 
is  childish  weakness ;  to  fret  and  wail  at  that  which,  for  all 
we  can  see,  proceedeth  from  good  intention,  and  tendeth  to 
good  issue,  is  pitiful  frowardness. 

7.  It  should  guard  us  from  security,  or  from  presuming  on 
impunity  for  our  miscarriages  ;  for  seeing  God  doth  not  always 
clearly  and  fully  discover  his  mind,  it  is  vain  from  God's 
reservedness  to  conclude  his  unconcernedness ;  or  because  he 
is  now  patient,  that  he  never  will  be  just  in  chastising  our 
offences. 

8.  It  should  quicken  our  industry  in  observing  and  consider- 
ing the  works  of  Providence ;  for  since  they  are  not  easily  dis- 
cernible, and  the  discerning  them  in  some  measure  is  sometimes 
of  great  use,  it  is  needful  that  we  be  very  diligent  in  contem- 
plation of  them  ;  the  fainter  our  light  is,  the  more  attent  we 
should  be  in  looking ;  the  knottier  the  subject,  the  more  ear- 
nest should  be  our  study  on  it. 

9.  It  should  oblige  us  to  be  circumspect  and  wary  in  our 
conversation  ;  for  the  darker  the  way  is,  the  more  careful  should 
be  our  walking  therein,  lest  we  err,  lest  we  stumble,  lest  we 
strike  on  somewhat  hurtful  to  us. 

10.  It  should  engage  us  constantly  to  seek  God,  and  to  de- 
pend on  him  for  the  protection  and  conduct  of  his  grace,  which 
is  the  only  clue  that  can  lead  us  safely  through  this  intricate 
labyrinth  of  worldly  contingencies. 

11.  In  fine,  it  should  cause  us  humbly  to  admire  and  adore 
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that  wisdom,  which  governeth  the  world  in  ways  no  less  great 
and  wonderful  than  just  and  holy:  for,  *  Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  thy  works,  O  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  O  thou  King  of  Saints.' 

'  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only 
wise  God,  be  honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.'  Amen. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  LVI. 

HEBREWS,  CHAP.  XIII. — VERSE  17. 

Two  principal  considerations  regarding  this  text  treated  of : 
1.  the  persons  to  whom  obedience  is  to  be  paid:  2.  what 
that  obedience  imports ;  and  its  practice  urged. 

I.  As  to  the  persons,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  all  spiri- 
tual guides,  or  governors  of  the  church,  expressed  here  by  an 
apposite  term,  implying  the  nature  of  their  charge,  the  qualifi- 
cation of  their  persons,  rank,  privileges,  &c.  There  are  many 
terms  and  phrases  in  Holy  Scripture  appropriated  to  them,  but 
all  reducible  to  this  most  comprehensive  one,  iiyovfxevoi,  leaders, 
guides,  or  captains  ;  which  may  denote  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

1.  Eminence  of  dignity  ;  as  it  is  said  of  Judas  and  Silas  in 
the  Acts,  (xv.  22.) :  for  to  lead  implies  precedence  and  supe- 
riority. 

2.  Power  and  authority  :  their  superiority  is  not  barely 
grounded  on  personal  worth  ;  it  serves  not  for  mere  pomp ;  but 
it  stands  on  the  nature  and  use  of  their  office,  which  is  theirs  by 
God's  own  appointment;  &c. 

3.  Also  direction,  or  instruction  ;  that  is,  guidance  of  people 
in  the  way  of  truth  and  duty,  reclaiming  them  from  error  and 
sin;  whence  they  are  often  styled  cibaoicaXoi,  doctors,  or  mas- 
ters in  doctrine,  &c. 

4.  The  word  may  denote  exemplary  practice  :  for  to  lead 
implies  so  to  go  before,  that  he  who  is  conducted  may  follow  ; 
as  a  captain  marches  before  his  troop ;  as  a  shepherd  walks 
before  his  flock ;  as  a  guide  goes  before  the  traveller :  hence 
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they  are  enjoined  to  be  as  patterns  of  the  flock,  &c.  The 
church  is  acies  ordinata,  a  well-marshalled  army;  wherein, 
under  the  captain-general  of  our  faith  and  salvation,  are  divers 
captains,  serving  in  fit  degrees  of  subordination  ;  bishops,  pres- 
byters, &c. 

Of  this  distinction  there  never  was  any  question  made  in 
ancient  times;  nor  did  it  seem  disputable,  except  to  one  mal- 
content, namely,  Aerius,  who  found  but  few  followers :  even 
Arians,  Macedonians,  Novatians,  Donatists,  &c.  all  acknow- 
leged  it. 

Reason  plainly  requires  such  subordination  ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  preserve  durable  concord,  &c.  in  Christian  societies 
without  it.  If  there  be  not  inspectors  over  the  doctrine  and 
manners  of  the  common  clergy,  there  will  be  many  who  will 
say  and  do  any  thing,  teaching  to  please  their  own  humor,  or 
to  soothe  the  people,  or  to  serve  their  own  interests,  &c.  It  is 
also  very  necessary  for  preserving  the  unity  and  communion  of 
the  parts  of  the  Catholic  church  :  moreover,  the  very  credit  of 
religion  requires  that  there  should  be  persons  raised  above  the 
common  level,  and  endued  with  eminent  authority.  The  holy 
Scripture  also  countenances  such  a  distinction.  Example  of 
the  Jewish  church  ;  and  the  usages  of  the  primitive  Christian 
church  enlarged  on.  Folly  and  perverseness  of  those  stated 
who  deny  this  settled  order. 

The  iiyobfxevoi  then,  the  guides  or  governors,  in  the  text,  are 
hist  bishops;  secondly,  presbyters  as  guides  inferior,  with 
deacons  as  their  assistants.  Such  the  church  always  hath  had, 
and  by  God's  blessing  still  has,  to  claim  our  obedience. 

But  it  would  be  vain  to  say,  acknowlege  your  guides,  unless 
they  be  known :  a  primary  consideration  therefore  is,  to  know 
who  they  are,  and  the  first  part  of  our  obedience  is  to  avow 
them.  There  were  persons  even  in  the  apostolical  times 
who  would  not  acknowlege  their  guides,  or  admit  the  Apostles 
themselves  :  there  were  even  false  Apostles,  who  excluded  the 
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true  ones,  by  intruding  themselves  into  that  high  office.  To 
correct  such  errors,  which  even  now  are  apt  to  invade  the 
church,  a  double  character,  of  the  true  and  of  the  false  guides, 
is  subjoined,  that  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  compa- 
rison. 

Those  then  who  do  constantly  profess  and  teach  that  sound 
doctrine  which  was  delivered  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
and  regularly  transmitted  in  the  church  -those  who  celebrate 
the  true  worship  of  God,  and  administer  the  holy  mysteries  of 
our  religion  purely  and  without  corruption — those  who  derive 
their  authority,  by  a  continued  succession,  from  the  Apostles — 
those  whose  practice  in  guiding  and  governing  God's  people  is 
not  managed  arbitrarily,  but  is  regulated  by  wise  and  standing 
laws — those  who  by  virtue  of  their  good  principles,  yield  meek 
submission  to  government,  and  abstain  from  schism — those  who 
are  also  acknowleged  by  the  laws  of  our  country — those  with 
whom  these  characters  agree,  we  may  be  assured,  are  our  true 
guides  and  governors,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  follow  and 
obey. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  teach  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  good,  ancient,  wholesome  doctrine  revealed  in  Scripture 
— those  who  ground  their  opinions  and  proceedings  on  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  own  fancy,  the  impulses  of  passion,  and  pre- 
tences to  special  inspiration,  &c. — those  who  by  counterfeit  show 
of  mighty  zeal,  extraordinary  affection  and  affected  forms  of 
speech,  attract  and  abuse  weak  or  heedless  people  —  those  who 
without  any  apparent  commission  from  God,  or  allowable  call 
from  men,  intrude  themselves  into  the  sacred  office — those  who 
are  not  in  reasonable  ways  fitly  prepared  or  orderly  admitted 
thereto,  according  to  the  prescription  and  practice  of  the  church 
— those  who  in  mind,  principles,  and  practice  appear  void  of 
that  charity,  meekness,  sincerity,  and  stability  which  qualify 
worthy  guides — those  the  fruits  of  whose  doctrine  and  manage- 
ment amount  at  best  only  to  the  empty  form  of  godliness — in 
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line,  those  who  in  temper  and  deportment  resemble  the  ancient 
seducers  branded  in  the  Scripture,  those  evil  men,  who  did  seduce 
and  were  seduced,  &c— *6uch  persons  as  these,  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  office  of  guides,  and  pretending  to  lead  us,  it  is 
not  safe  to  follow,  whatever  pretences  to  special  illumination 
they  may  hold  forth,  whatever  specious  guises  of  sanctity  they 
may  bear,  &c.  This  may  suffice  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  obedience  must  be  performed. 
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SERMON  LVI. 

OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GUIDES 
AND  GOVERNORS. 


HEBREWS,  CHAP.  XIII. — VERSE  17. 
Obey  them  that  bave  the  rule  over  you. 

Obedience  unto  spiritual  guides  and  governors  is  a  duty  of 
sreat  importance  ;  the  which  to  declare  and  press  is  very  sea- 
sonable for  these  times,  wherein  so  little  regard  is  had  thereto  : 
I  have  therefore  pitched  on  this  text,  being  an  apostolical  pre- 
cept, briefly  and  clearly  enjoining  that  duty;  and  in  it  we 
shall  consider  and  explain  these  two  particulars:  1.  The  per- 
sons to  whom  obedience  is  to  be  paid.  2.  What  that  obedi- 
ence doth  import,  or  wherein  it  consisteth:  and  together  with 
explication  of  the  duty,  we  shall  apply  it,  and  urge  its  prac- 
tice. 

I.  As  to  the  persons  unto  whom  obedience  is  to  be  per- 
formed, they  are,  generally  speaking,  all  spiritual  guides,  or 
governors  of  the  church,  (those  '  who  speak  to  us  the  word  of 
God,  and  who  watch  for  our  souls,'  as  they  are  described  in  the 
context,)  expressed  here  by  a  term  very  significant  and  apposite, 
as  implying  fully  the  nature  of  their  charge,  the  qualification  of 
their  persons,  their  rank,  and  privileges  in  the  church,  together 
consequently  with  the  grounds  of  obligation  to  the  correspondent 
duties  toward  them.  There  are  in  holy  Scripture  divers  names 
and  phrases  appropriate  to  them,  each  of  them  denoting  some 
eminent  part  of  their  office,  or  some  appertenance  thereto  ;  but 
this  seemeth  of  all  most  comprehensive;  so  that  unto  it  all  the 
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rest  are  well  reducible  :  the  term  is  fiyovfxevoi,  that  is,  leaders, 
or  guides,  or  captains ;  which  properly  may  denote  the  subse- 
quent particulars  in  way  of  duty  or  privilege  appertaining  to 
them. 

1.  It  may  denote  eminence  of  dignity,  or  superiority  to 
others  :  that  they  are,  as  it  is  said  of  Judas  and  Silas  in  the  Acts, 
iivbpes  iiyovf.ievoi.kv  abe\<pols,  'principal  men  among  the  bre- 
thren;' for  to  lead  implieth  precedence,  which  is  a  note  of  su- 
periority and  pre-eminence.  Hence  are  they  styled  Trpoetr-wTes, 
presidents  or  prelates ;  oi  trnwroi,  the  first,  or  prime  men  ;  ot 
fteiSovs,  the  greater,  majors,  or  grandees  among  us:  '  He,'  saith 
our  Lord,  '  that  will  be  the  first  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
servant;'  and,  '  lie  that  is  greater  among  you,  let  him  be  as 
the  younger;  and  he  thatischief,  as  he  that  doth  serve;'  where 
6  fieiiwv  and  o  1'iyovficvos  (the  greater  and  the  leader)  are  terms 
equivalent,  or  interpretative  the  one  of  the  other  ;  and  our  Lord 
in  those  places,  as  he  prescribeth  humility  of  mind  and  de- 
meanor, so  he  implieth  difference  of  rank  among  his  disciples  : 
whence  to  render  especial  respect  and  honor  to  them,  as  to  our 
betters,  is  a  duty  often  enjoined. 

2.  It  doth  imply  power  and  authority  :  their  superiority  is 
not  barely  grounded  on  personal  worth  or  fortune ;  it  serve th 
not  merely  for  order  and  pomp  ;  but  it  standeth  on  the  nature 
of  their  office,  and  tendeth  to  use  :  they  are  by  God's  appoint- 
ment enabled  to  exercise  acts  of  power  ;  to  command,  to  judge, 
to  check,  control,  and  chastise  in  a  spiritual  way,  in  order  to 
spiritual  ends,  (the  regulation  of  God's  worship  and  service,  the 
preservation  of  order  and  peace,  the  promoting  of  edification  iti 
divine  knowlege  and  holiness  of  life  ;)  so  arc  they  iiyov/jevot,  as 
that  word  in  common  use  (as  the  word  i)ye/uiov,  of  kin  to  it)  dot  h 
signify,  captains  and  princes,  importing  authority  to  command 
and  rule;  (whence  the  Hebrew  word  'Wfifa,  a  prince,  is  usually 
rendered  by  it ;  and  b  fiynv/ievos  is  the  title  attributed  to  our 
Lord,  to  express  his  kingly  function,  being  the  same  witli 
"PX'iyv* >  *'ie  [""''ice,  or  captain  :)  hence  are  they  otherwise 
styled  Kvfiepvi'irjets  (governors),  tTrioKoiroi  (overseers,  or  superin- 
tendents, as  St.  Hierome  rendereth  it),  pastors,  (a  word  often 
signifying  rule,  and  attributed  to  civil  governors,)  Trpeaflvrepoi 
(elders,  or  senators ;  the  word  denoteth  not  merely  age,  but 
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office  and  authority),  ol  lirifit\ovvTes,  such  as  take  care  for,  the 
curators,  or  supervisors  of  the  church  :  hence  also  they  are 
signally  and  specially  in  relation  unto  God  styled  bovXot  (the 
servants),  bidicovoi  (the  ministers),  vwriperat  (the  officers,)  Xeirovp- 
yo\  (the  public  agents),  ohovofioi  (the  stewards),  owepyoi  (the 
coadjutors,  or  assistants),  wpeofieis  (the  legates),  uyyeXoi  (the 
angels,  or  messengers),  of  God ;  which  titles  imply  that  God 
by  them,  as  his  substitutes  and  instruments,  doth  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  :  that  as  by  secular  magis- 
trates (his  vicegerents  and  officers)  he  manageth  his  uni- 
versal temporal  kingdom,  or  govemeth  all  men  in  order  to 
their  worldly  peace  and  prosperity  ;  so  by  these  spiritual  ma- 
gistrates he  ruleth  his  church,  toward  its  spiritual  welfare  and 
felicity. 

3.  The  word  also  doth  imply  direction  or  instruction  :  that 
is,  guidance  of  people  in  the  way  of  truth  and  duty,  reclaiming 
them  from  error  and  sin  :  this,  as  it  is  a  means  hugely  conducing 
to  the  design  of  their  office,  so  it  is  a  principal  member  thereof : 
whence  bihaaicnXoi,  doctors,  or  masters  in  doctrine,  is  a  common 
name  of  them;  and  to  be  btbaKTtKoi,  able  and  apt  to  teach,  (Isarol 
bibaS,at,  and  wpciflv/ioi),  is  a  chief  qualification  of  their  persons; 
and  to  attend  on  teaching,  to  be  instant  in  preaching,  to  labor 
in  the  word  and  doctrine,  are  their  most  commendable  perform- 
ances :  hence  also  they  are  called  shepherds,  because  they  feed 
the  souls  of  God's  people  with  the  food  of  wholesome  instruc- 
tion ;  watchmen,  because  they  observe  men's  ways,  and  warn 
them  when  they  decline  from  right,  or  run  into  danger;  the 
messengers  of  God,  because  they  declare  God  s  mind  and  will 
unto  them  for  the  regulation  of  their  practice. 

4.  The  word  farther  may  denote  exemplary  practice  ;  for  to 
lead  implieth  so  to  go  before,  that  he  who  is  conducted  may 
follow  ;  as  a  captain  marcheth  before  his  troop  ;  as  a  shepherd 
walketh  before  his  flock,  as  a  guide  goeth  before  the  traveller, 
whom  he  directeth ;  hence  they  are  said  to  be,  and  enjoined  to 
behave  themselves  '  as  patterns  of  the  flock  ;'  and  the  people 
are  charged  to  imitate  and  follow  them. 

Such  in  general  doth  the  word  here  used  imply  the  persons 
to  be,  unto  whom  obedience  is  prescribed  :  but  there  is  farther 
some  distinction  to  be  made  among  them  ;  there  are  degrees 
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and  .subordinations  in  these  guidances  ;  some  are  in  regard  to 
different  persons  both  empowered  to  guide,  and  obliged  to 
follow  or  obey. 

The  church  is  acies  ordinata,  a  well  marshalled  army ; 
wherein,  under  the  '  captain-general  of  our  faith  and  salvation,' 
(the  Head  of  the  body,  the  sovereign  Prince  and  Priest,  the 
Arch-pastor,  the  chief  Apostle  of  our  profession,  and  Bishop 
of  our  souls,)  there  are  divers  captains  serving  in  fit  degrees  of 
subordination ;    bishops  commanding  larger  regiments,  pres- 
byters ordering  less  numerous  companies ;  all  which,  by  the 
bands  of  common  faith,  of  mutual  charity,  of  holy  communion 
and  peace,  being  combined  together,  do  in  their  respective 
stations  govern  and  guide,  are  governed  and  guided  :  the 
bishops,  each  in  his  precincts,  guiding  more  immediately  the 
priests  subject  to  them  ;  the  priests,  each  guiding  the  people 
committed  to  his  charge  :  all  bishops  and  priests  being  guided 
by  synods  established  or  congregated  on  emergent  occasion  ; 
many  of  them  ordinarily  by  those  principal  bishops,  who  are 
regularly  settled  in  a  presidency  over  them ;   according  to 
the  distinctions  constituted  by  God  and  his  Apostles,  or  intro- 
duced by  human  prudence,  as  the  preservation  of  order  and 
peace  (in  various  times  and  circumstances  of  things)  hath  seemed 
to  require  :  to  which  subordination  the  two  great  Apostles  may 
seem  to  have  regard,  when  they  bid  us  v-noTuaaeadai  aWi/Xou, 
'  to  be  subject  to  one  another  ;'  their  injunction  at  least  may, 
according  to  their  general  intent,  (which  aimeth  at  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  peace,)  be  well  extended  so  far. 

Of  this  distinction  there  was  never  in  ancient  times  made 
any  question,  nor  did  it  seem  disputable  in  the  church  except 
to  one  malecontent,  (Aerius,)  who  did  indeed  get  a  name  in 
story,  but  never  made  much  noise,  or  obtained  any  vogue  in 
the  world  ;  very  few  followers  he  found  in  his  heterodoxy ;  no 
great  body  even  of  heretics  could  find  cause  to  dissent  from  the 
church  in  this  point ;  but  all  Arians,  Macedonians,  Novatians, 
Donatists,  &c.  maintained  the  distinction  of  ecclesiastical 
orders  among  themselves,  and  acknowleged  the  duty  of  the 
inferior  clergy  to  their  bishops  :  and  no  wonder,  seeing  it  stand- 
eth  on  so  very  firm  and  clear  grounds ;  on  the  reason  of  the 
case,  on  the  testimony  of  holy  Scripture,  on  general  tradition 
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and  unquestionable  monuments  of  antiquity,  on  the  common 
judgment  and  practice  of  the  greatest  saints,  persons  most 
renowned  for  wisdom  and  piety  in  the  church. 

R  eason  plainly  doth  require  such  subordinations ;  for  that 
without  them  it  is  scarce  possible  to  preserve  any  durable  con- 
cord or  charity  in  Christian  societies,  to  establish  any  decent 
harmony  in  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  to  check  odious 
scandals,  to  prevent  or  repress  baneful  factions,  to  guard  our 
religion  from  being  overspread  with  pernicious  heresies,  to  keep 
the  church  from  being  shattered  into  numberless  sects,  and 
thence  from  being  crumbled  into  nothing  ;  in  fine,  for  any  good 
time  to  uphold  the  profession  and  practice  of  Christianity 
itself:  for  how,  if  there  be  not  settled  corporations  of  Christian 
people,  having  bulk  and  strength  sufficient  by  joint  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  truth,  honor,  and  interest  of  their  religion;  if  the 
church  should  only  consist  of  independent  and  incoherent  par- 
ticles, (like  dust  or  sand,)  easily  scattered  by  any  wind  of  oppo- 
sition from  without,  or  by  any  commotion  within  ;  if  Christen- 
dom should  be  merely  a  Babel  of  confused  opinions  and  prac- 
tices; how,  I  say,  then  could  Christianity  subsist  ?  how  could 
the  simple,  among  so  discordant  apprehensions,  be  able  to 
discern  the  truth  of  it 7  how  would  the  wise  be  tempted  to 
dislike  it,  being  so  mangled  and  disfigured  ?  what  an  object  of 
contempt  and  scorn  would  it  be  to  the  profaner  world,  in  such 
a  case  !  It  needeth  therefore  considerable  societies  to  uphold 
it ;  but  no  society  (especially  of  any  large  extent  can  abide  in 
order  and  peace,  under  the  management  of  equal  and  co-ordinate 
powers  ;  without  a  single  uudivided  authority,  enabled  to 
moderate  affairs,  and  reduce  them  to  a  point,  to  arbitrate 
emergent  cases  of  difference,  to  put  good  orders  in  execution, 
to  curb  the  adversaries  of  order  and  peace  :  these  things  can- 
not be  well  performed,  where  there  is  a  parity  of  many  con- 
currents, apt  to  disseut,  and  able  to  check  each  other;  no  de- 
mocracy can  be  supported  without  borrowing  somewhat  from 
monarchy;  no  body  can  live  without  a  head  ;  an  army  cannot 
be  without  a  general,  a  senate  without  a  president,  a  corpora- 
tion w  ithout  a  supreme  magistrate  :  this  all  experience  attest- 
eth  ;  this  even  the  chief  impuguers  of  episcopal  presidency  do 
by  their  practice  confess ;  who  for  prevention  of  disorder  have 
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been  fain  of  their  own  heads  to  devise  ecclesiastical  subordi- 
nations of  classes,  provinces,  and  nations;  and  to  appoint 
moderators  (or  temporary  bishops)  in  their  assemblies;  so  that 
reason  hath  forced  the  dissenters  from  the  church  to  imitate  it. 

If  there  be  not  inspectors  over  the  doctrine  and  manners  of 
the  common  clergy,  there  will  be  many  who  will  say  and  do 
any  thing;  they  will  in  teaching  please  their  own  humor,  or 
soothe  the  people,  or  serve  their  own  interests ;  they  will 
indulge  themselves  in  a  licentious  manner  of  life  ;  they  will 
clash  in  their  doctrines,  and  scatter  the  people,  and  draw  them 
into  factions. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  for  preserving  the  unity  and  com- 
munion of  the  parts  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  seeing  single  per- 
sons are  much  fitter  to  maintain  correspondence  than  headless 
bodies. 

The  very  credit  of  religion  doth  require  that  there  should  be 
persons  raised  above  the  common  level,  and  endued  with  emi- 
nent authority,  to  whose  care  the  promoting  it  should  be  com- 
mitted ;  for  such  as  the  persons  are,  who  manage  any  profession, 
such  will  be  the  respect  yielded  thereto  :  if  the  ministers  of 
religion  be  men  of  honor  and  authority,  religion  itself  will  be 
venerable;  if  those  be  mean,  that  will  become  contemptible. 

The  holy  Scripture  also  doth  plainly  enough  countenance 
this  distinction ;  for  therein  we  have  represented  one  angel 
presiding  over  principal  churches,  which  contained  several 
presbyters;  therein  we  find  episcopal  ordination  and  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  ;  we  have  one  bishop  constituting  presbyters  in 
divers  cities  of  his  diocese;  ordering  all  things  therein  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  discipline;  judging  presbyters,  rebuking, 
peril  iraatis  eirtrayi/s,  with  all  authority,  (or  imperiousness,  as  it 
were;  Tit.  ii.  15.)  and  reconciling  offenders,  secluding  heretics 
and  scandalous  persons. 

In  the  Jewish  church  there  were  an  high-priest,  chief-priest, 
a  sanhedrim,  or  senate,  or  synod. 

The  government  of  congregations  among  God's  ancient  peo- 
ple (which  it  is  probable  was  the  pattern  that  the  Apostles,  no 
affecters  of  needless  innovation,  did  follow  in  establishing 
ecclesiastical  discipline  among  Christians)  doth  hereto  agree ; 
for  in  their  synagogues,  answering  to  our  Christian  churches, 
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they  had,  as  their  elders  and  doctors,  so  over  them  an  dp\iavv- 
(tywyos,  the  head  of  the  eldership,  and  president  of  the  syna- 
gogue. 

The  primitive  general  use  of  Christians  most  effectually  doth 
back  the  Scripture,  and  interpret  it  in  favor  of  this  distinction  ; 
scarce  less  than  demonstrating  it  constituted  by  the  Apostles  ; 
for  how  otherwise  is  it  imaginable  that  all  the  churches 
founded  by  the  Apostles,  in  several  most  distant  and  disjoined 
places,  (at  Jerusalem,  at  Antioch,  at  Alexandria,  at  Ephesus, 
at  Corinth,  at  Rome,)  should  presently  conspire  in  acknow- 
legement  and  use  of  it?  how  could  it  without  apparent  con- 
federacy be  formed,  how  could  it  creep  in  without  notable 
clatter,  how  could  it  be  admitted  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition, if  it  were  not  in  the  foundation  of  those  churches  laid  by 
the  Apostles  ?  How  is  it  likely  that  in  those  times  of  grievous 
persecution,  falling  chiefly  on  the  bishops,  (when  to  be  eminent 
among  Christians  yielded  slender  reward,  and  exposed  to  ex- 
treme hazard  ;  when  to  seek  pre-eminence  was  in  effect  to  court 
danger  and  trouble,  torture  and  ruin,)  an  ambition  of  irregu- 
larly advancing  themselves  above  their  brethren  should  so  gene- 
rally prevail  among  the  ablest  and  best  Christians  ?  How  could 
those  famous  martyrs  for  the  Christian  truth  be  some  of  them 
so  unconscionable  as  to  affect,  others  so  irresolute  as  to  yield  to 
such  injuriousencroachments?  andhowcould  all  the  holy  fathers 
(persons  of  so  renowned,  so  approved  wisdom  and  integrity)  be 
so  blind  as  not  to  discern  such  a  corruption,  or  so  bad  as  to  abet 
it?  How  indeed  could  all  God's  church  be  so  weak  as  to  con- 
sent in  judgment,  so  base  as  to  comply  in  practice  with  it?  In 
fine,  how  can  we  conceive  that  all  the  best  monuments  of  anti- 
quity down  from  the  beginning  (the  acts,  the  epistles,  the  his- 
tories, the  commentaries,  the  writings  of  all  sorts  coming  from 
the  blessed  martyrs,  and  most  holy  confessors  of  our  faith) 
should  conspire  to  abuse  us  ;  the  which  do  speak  nothing  but 
bishops ;  long  catalogues  and  rows  of  bishops  succeeding  in 
this  and  that  city  ;  bishops  contesting  for  the  faith  against 
Pagan  idolaters,  and  heretical  corrupters  of  Christian  doctrine  ; 
bishops  here  teaching  and  planting  our  religion  by  their  labors, 
there  suffering  and  watering  it  with  their  blood  ? 

I  could  not  but  touch  this  point :  but  I  cannot  insist  thereon  ; 
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the  full  discussion  of  it,  and  vindication  of  the  truth  from  the 
cavils  advanced  against  the  truth  by  modern  dissenters  from  the 
church,  having  employed  voluminous  treatises  ;  I  shall  only 
farther  add,  that  if  any  man  be  so  dully  or  so  affectedly  igno- 
rant as  not  to  see  the  reason  of  the  case,  and  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  rejecting  this  ancient  form  of  discipline  ;  if  any  be 
so  overweeningly  presumptuous  as  to  question  the  faith  of  all 
history,  or  to  disavow  those  monuments  and  that  tradition,  on 
the  testimony  whereof  even  the  truth  and  certainty  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  all  its  sacred  oracles  do  rely;  if  any  be  so  perversely 
contentious  as  to  oppose  the  custom  and  current  practice  of  the 
churches  through  all  ages  down  to  the  last  age  ;  so  self-con- 
ceitedly  arrogant  as  to  condemn  or  slight  the  judgment  and 
practice  of  all  the  Fathers,  (together  also  with  the  opinion  of 
the  later  most  grave  divines,  who  have  judged  episcopal  presi- 
dency needful,  or  expedient,  where  practicable;)  so  peevishly 
refractory  as  to  thwart  the  settled  order  of  that  church  in  which 
he  was  baptised,  together  with  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
he  was  born  ;  on  such  a  person  we  may  look  as  one  utterly 
invincible  and  intractable  :  so  weak  a  judgment,  and  so  strong 
a  will,  who  can  hope  by  reason  to  convert?  I  shall  say  no 
more  to  that  point. 

The  tiynv/ievot  then  (the  guides  and  governors)  in  our  text  are 
primarily  the  bishops,  as  the  superior  and  chief  guides,  each  in 
his  place  according  to  order  peaceably  established;  then  se- 
condarily the  presbyters,  in  their  station  as  guides  inferior,  to- 
gether with  the  deacons  as  their  assistants :  such  the  church 
always  hath  had,  and  such,  by  God's  blessing,  our  church  now 
hath,  toward  whom  the  duty  of  obedience  is  to  be  performed. 

To  the  consideration  of  that  I  should  now  proceed  :  but 
first  it  seemeth  expedient  to  remove  a  main  obstruction  to  that 
performance  ;  which  is  this  :  a  misprision,  or  doubt  concerning 
the  persons  of  our  guides  and  governors  ;  for  in  vain  it  would 
be  to  teach  or  persuade  us  to  obey  them,  if  we  do  not  know  who 
they  are,  or  will  not  acknowlege  them  :  for  as  in  religion  it  is 
primus  Dtormn  cnlhis  Deos  credere,  '  the  first  worship  of  God 
to  believe  God,'  as  Seneca  saith  :  so  it  is  the  first  part  of  our 
obedience  to  our  governors  to  avow  them  ;  it  is  at  least  abso- 
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lutely  prerequisite  thereto.  It  was  of  old  a  precept  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Thessalonians ;  '  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know 
those  who  labor  among'  you,  and  preside  over  you  :'  and  ano- 
ther to  the  Corinthians  :  '  Submit  yourselves,'  saith  he,  '  to 
such,  and  to  every  one  that  helpeth  with  us,  and  laboreth  :'  then 
he  subjoineth,  e7riyod»Ti>ere  -ovs  toiovtovs,  '  acknowlege  such.7 
There  were,  it  seemeth,  those  hi  the  apostolical  times,  who  would 
not  know  or  acknowlege  their  guides;  there  were  even  those 
who  would  not  admit  the  Apostles  themselves,  as  St.  John 
saith  of  Diotrephes,  who  resisted  their  words,  as  St.  Paul  saith 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  the  Apostles  were  not  Apostles,  as  St. 
Paul  intimateth  concerning  some,  in  regard  to  himself:  there 
were  then  pseud-apostles,  who  excluded  the  true  Apostles,  in- 
truding themselves  into  that  high  office  :  no  wonder  then,  it 
may  be,  that  now,  in  these  dregs  of  time,  there  should  be  many 
who  disavow  and  desert  their  true  guides,  transferring  the  ob- 
servance due  to  them  on  bold  pretenders  ;  who  are  not  indeed 
guides,  but  seducers  ;  not  governors,  but  usurpers,  and  sacri- 
legious invaders  of  this  holy  office:  the  duty  we  speak  of  can- 
not be  secured  without  preventing  or  correcting  this  grand  mis- 
take ;  and  this  we  hope  to  compass  by  representing  a  double 
character,  or  description,  one  of  the  true  guides,  another  of  the 
counterfeits;  by  comparing  which  we  may  easily  distinguish 
them,  and  consequently  be  induced  dutifully  to  avow  and  fol- 
low the  one  sort,  wisely  to  disclaim  and  decline  the  other. 

Those,  I  say,  then,  who  constantly  do  profess  and  teach  that 
sound  and  wholesome  doctrine,  which  was  delivered  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  in  word  and  writing,  was  received  by 
their  disciples  in  the  primitive  churches,  was  transmitted  and 
confirmed  by  general  tradition,  was  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the 
blessed  martyrs,  and  propagated  by  the  labors  of  the  holy  Fa- 
thers :  the  which  also  manifestly  recommendeth  and  promoteth 
true  reverence  and  piety  toward  God,  justice  and  charity  to- 
ward men,  order  and  quiet  in  human  societies,  purity  and  so- 
briety in  each  man's  private  conversation. 

Those  who  celebrate  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  administer 
the  holy  mysteries  of  our  religion  in  a  serious,  grave,  decent 
manner,  purely  and  without  any  notorious  corruption,  either  by 
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hurtful  error,  or  superstitious  foppery,  or  irreverent  rudeness, 
to  the  advancement  of  God's  honor,  and  edification  of  the  par- 
ticipants iti  virtue  and  piety. 

Those  who  derive  their  authority  by  a  continued  succession 
from  the  Apostles;  who  are  called  unto  and  constituted  in  their 
office  in  a  regular  and  peaceable  way,  agreeable  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Cod,  and  the  constant  practice  of  his  church  ; 
according  to  rules  approved  in  the  best  and  purest  ages  :  who 
are  prepared  to  the  exercise  of  their  function  by  the  best  edu- 
cation that  ordinarily  can  be  provided,  under  sober  discipline, 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  thence  by  competent  endow- 
ments of  mind,  and  useful  furniture  of  good  learning,  acquired 
by  painful  study,  become  qualified  to  guide  and  instruct  the 
people  ;  who,  after  previous  examination  of  their  abilities,  and 
probable  testimonies  concerning  their  manners,  (with  regard  to 
the  qualifications  of  incorrupt  doctrine  and  sober  conversation 
prescribed  by  the  Apostles,)  are  adjudged  fit  for  the  office;  who 
also  in  a  pious,  grave,  solemn  manner,  with  invocation  of  God's 
blessing,  by  '  laying  on  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,'  are  ad- 
mitted thereunto. 

Those  whose  practice  in  guiding  and  governing  the  people  of 
God  is  not  managed  by  arbitrary,  uncertain,  fickle,  private 
fancies  or  humors,  but  regulated  by  standing  laws;  framed 
(according  to  general  directions  extant  in  holy  Scripture)  by 
pious  and  wise  persons,  with  mature  advice,  in  accommodation 
to  the  seasons  and  circumstances  of  things  for  common  edifica- 
tion, order,  and  peace. 

Those  who,  by  virtue  of  their  good  principles,  in  their  dispo- 
sition and  demeanor  appear  sober,  orderly,  peaceable,  yielding 
meek  submission  to  government,  tendering  the  church's  peace, 
upholding  the  communion  of  the  saints,  abstaining  from  all 
schismatical,  turbulent,  and  factious  practices. 

Those  also,  who  are  acknowlcged  by  the  laws  of  our  country, 
an  obligation  to  obey  whom  is  part  of  that  human  constitution, 
unto  which  we  are  in  all  things  (not  evidently  repugnant  to 
God's  law)  indispensably  bound  to  submit;  whom  our  sove 
reign,  God's  vicegerent  and  the  nursing  father  of  his  church 
among  us,  (unto  whom  in  all  things  high  respect,  in  all  lawful 
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things  intire  obedience  is  due,)  doth  command  and  encourage 
us  to  obey. 

Those,  I  say,  to  whom  this  character  plainly  doth  agree,  we 
may  reasonably  be  assured  that  they  are  our  true  guides  and 
governors,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  follow  and  obey  :  for  what 
better  assurance  can  we  in  reason  desire  ?  what  more  proper 
marks  can  be  assigned  to  discern  them  by  ?  what  methods  of 
constituting  such  needful  officers  can  be  settled  more  answer- 
able to  their  design  and  use  ?  how  can  it  be  evil  or  unsafe  to 
follow  guides  authorised  by  such  warrants,  conformed  to  such 
patterns,  endowed  with  such  dispositions,  acting  by  such  prin- 
ciples and  rules  ?  can  we  mistake  or  miscarry  by  comply- 
ing with  the  great  body  of  God's  church  through  all  ages, 
and  particularly  with  those  great  lights  of  the  primitive 
church,  who  by  the  excellency  of  their  knowlege,  and  the 
integrity  of  their  virtue,  have  so  illustrated  our  holy  religion  ? 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently  plain  characters, 
by  which  we  may  descry  seducers,  and  false  pretenders  to 
guide  us. 

Those  who  do  erepubibucKaXelr,  '  teach  otherwise,'  or  discost 
from  the  good  ancient  wholesome  doctrine,  revealed  in  the 
holy  Scripture,  attested  by  universal  tradition,  professed, 
taught,  maintained  to  death  by  the  primitive  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs ;  who  affect  novelties,  uncouth  notions,  big  words,  and 
dark  phrases;  who  dote  on  curious  empty  speculations,  and 
idle  questions,  which  engender  strife,  and  yield  no  good  fruit. 

Those  who  ground  their  opinions  and  warrant  their  pro- 
ceedings not  by  clear  testimonies  of  divine  revelation,  by  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason,  by  the  current  authority  of  wise 
and  good  men,  but  by  the  suggestions  of  their  own  fancy, 
by  the  impulses  of  their  passion  and  zeal,  by  pretences  to 
special  inspiration,  by  imaginary  necessities,  and  such  like  fal- 
lacious rules. 

Those  who,  by  counterfeit  shows  of  mighty  zeal  and  extra- 
ordinary affection,  by  affected  forms  of  speech,  by  pleasing 
notions,  by  prophesying  '  smooth  things,'  daubing  and  glozing, 
by  various  artifices  of  flattery  and  fraud,  attract  and  abuse 
weak  and  heedless  people. 
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Those  who,  without  any  apparent  commission  from  God,  or 
allowable  call  from  men,  or  extraordinary  necessity  of  the  case, 
in  no  legal  or  regular  way,  according  to  no  custom  received  in 
God's  church,  do  intrude  themselves  into  the  office,  or  are  only 
assumed  thereto  by  ignorant,  unstable,  giddy,  factious  people, 
such  as  those  of  whom  St.  Paul  saith,  that  '  according  to  their 
own  lusts  they  heap  up  teachers  to  themselves,  having  itching 
ears.' 

Those  who  are  not  in  reasonable  ways  fitly  prepared,  not 
duly  approved,  not  competently  authorised,  not  orderly  ad- 
mitted to  the  office,  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  God's 
word,  and  the  practice  of  his  church ;  not  entering  into  the 
fold  by  the  door,  but  breaking  through,  or  clambering  over  the 
fences  of  sober  discipline. 

Those  who  in  their  mind,  their  principles,  their  designs,  and 
all  their  practice,  appear  void  of  that  charity,  that  meekness, 
that  calmness,  that  gravity,  that  sincerity,  that  stability,  which 
qualify  worthy  and  true  guides:  who  in  the  disposition  of  their 
mind  are  froward,  fierce,  and  stubborn  ;  in  their  principles 
loose  and  slippery  ;  in  their  designs  and  behavior  turbulent, 
disorderly,  violent,  deceitful  :  who  regard  not  order  or  peace, 
but  wantonly  raise  scandals,  create  dissensions,  abet  and  fo- 
ment disturbances  in  the  church  :  who  under  religious  appear- 
ances indulge  their  passions,  and  serve  their  interests,  using  a 
guise  of  devotion,  and  talk  about  holy  things  as  instruments  to 
vent  wrath,  envy,  and  spleen  ;  to  drive  forward  designs  of  am- 
bition and  avarice  :  who  will  not  submit  to  any  certain  judg- 
ment or  rule,  will  like  nothing  but  what  their  fancy  suggests, 
will  acknowlege  no  law  but  their  own  will  ;  who  for  no  just 
cause,  and  on  any  slender  pretence,  withdraw  themselves,  and 
seduce  others  from  the  church  in  which  they  were  brought  up, 
deserting  its  communion,  impugning  its  laws,  defaming  its  go- 
vernors, endeavoring  to  subvert  its  establishment:  who  manage 
their  discipline  (such  as  it  is  of  their  own  framing)  unadvisedly 
and  unsteadily,  in  no  stable  method,  according  to  no  settled 
rule,  but  as  present  conceit,  or  humor,  or  advantage  prompteth  ; 
so  that  not  being  fixed  in  any  certain  judgment  or  practice, 
they  soon  clash  with  themselves,  and  divide  from  one  another, 
incessantly  roving  from  one  sect  to  another ;  '  being  carried 
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about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines;  like  children,  tossed 
to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.' 

Those,  the  fruits  of  whose  doctrine  and  managery  amount  at 
best  only  to  empty  '  form  of  godliness,  void  of  real  virtue  ;' 
while  in  truth  they  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  ill  passions,  ill 
surmises,  ill  will  ;  they  produce  impious,  unjust,  and  un- 
charitable dealing  of  all  kinds,  particularly  discontentful  mur- 
murings,  disobedience  to  magistrates,  schisms  and  factions  in 
the  church,  combustions  and  seditions  in  the  state. 

In  fine,  those  who  in  their  temper  and  their  deportment  re- 
semble those  ancient  seducers,  branded  in  the  Scripture,  those 
'  evil  men,  who  did  seduce,  and  were  seduced  :' 

Whose  dispositions  are  represented  in  these  epithets  :  they 
were  f'n  v-orciK-oi,  unruly,  or  persons  indisposed  and  unwilling 
to  submit  to  government ;  roX^tjTal,  avdd&tis,  presumptuous, 
and  self-willed,  or  self-pleasing  darers;  ynyyvaral,  /uefi-d/tfioipoi, 
murmurers,  complainers,  or  conjunctly  discontented  mutiners; 
niroKnrdKpiToi,  self-condemned,  namely,  by  contradictious 
shurHing  and  shifting,  or  by  excommunicating  themselves  from 
the  church  ;  yvq-es,  bewitchers,  inveigling  and  deluding  cre- 
dulous people  by  dissimulation  arid  specious  appearances; 
'  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof ;' 
'  being  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  grievous  wolves,  not  sparing 
the  flock  ;  deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  the 
servants  of  Christ,  and  ministers  of  righteousness;'  lovers  of 
themselves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  revilers,  truce-breakers, 
false  accusers,  traitors,  heady,  high  minded,  vain  talkers,  de- 
ceivers, ignorant,  unlearned,  unstable : 

Whose  practices  were ;  '  to  cause  divisions  and  offences  con- 
trary to  received  doctrine ;  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  to 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simpie; — to  swerve  from  charity — 
having  turned  aside  to  vain  jangling,  desiring  to  be  teachers  of 
the  law,  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they 
affirm  :'  ■  to  beguile  unstable  souls ;'  '  to  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  ;' 
'  to  speak  perverse  things  that  they  may  draw  disciples  after 
them;'  'to  creep  into  houses,  captivating  silly  women;'  'to 
dote  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy, 
strife,  railings,  evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputing  ;'  '  to  speak 
swelling  words  of  vanity;'    'to   admire  persons  because  of 
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advantage,'  (or  out  of  private  design,  for  self-interest;)  'to 
subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not  for 
filthy  lucre's  sake  ;'  'to  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy;'  '  to  preach 
Christ  out  of  envy  aud  strife,  not  out  of  good-will,  or  pure  in- 
tention,' (oi»x  dyfiL* ,)  not  purely ;' to  promise  liberty  to  their 
followers;  'to  walk  disorderly;'  (that  is,  in  repugnance  to 
order  settled  in  the  church  ;)  'to  despise  dominion,  and  with- 
out fear  to  reproach  dignities;'  to  speak  evil  (rashly)  of  those 
hings  which  they  know  not,'  (which  are  beside  their  skill  and 
cognisance;)  '  to  separate  themselves'  from  the  church. 

Such  persons  as  these,  arrogating  to  themselves  the  office  of 
guides,  and  pretending  to  lead  us,  we  must  not  follow  or  regard ; 
but  are  in  reason  and  conscience  obliged  to  reject  and  shun 
them,  as  the  ministers  of  Satan,  the  pests  of  Christendom,  the 
enemies  and  murderers  of  souls. 

It  can  indeed  nowise  be  safe  to  follow  any  such  leaders, 
(whatever  pretences  to  special  illumination  they  hold  forth, 
whatever  specious  guises  of  sanctity  they  bear,)  who  in  their 
doctrine  or  practice  deflect  from  the  great  beaten  roads  of  holy 
Scripture,  primitive  tradition,  and  catholic  practice,  roving  in 
by-paths  suggested  to  them  by  their  private  fancies  and  humors, 
their  passions  and  lusts,  their  interests  aud  advantages:  there 
have  in  all  ages  such  counterfeit  guides  started  up,  having  de- 
bauched some  few  heedless  persons,  having  erected  some  napa- 
cv>  ayu>yh<,  or  petty  combinations  against  the  regularly  settled 
corporations;  but  never  with  any  durable  success  or  counte- 
nance of  divine  Providence  ;  but  like  prodigious  meteors, 
having  caused  a  little  gazing,  and  some  disturbance,  their  sects 
have  soon  been  dissipated,  aud  have  quite  vanished  away;  the 
authors  and  abetters  of  them  being  either  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
recorded  with  ignominy  :  like  that  Theudas  in  the  speech  of 
Gamaliel,  who  '  rose  up,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody;  to 
whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  them- 
selves; who  was  slain,  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were 
.  scattered,  and  brought  to  nought.' 

But  let  thus  much  suffice  to  have  been  spoken  concerning  the 
persons  to  whom  obedience  must  be  performed. 
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HEBREWS,  CHAP.  XIII. — VERSE  17. 

The  duty  itself,  and  obedience  prescribed;  which  may 
relate  either  to  the  government,  or  to  the  doctrine,  or  to  the 
conversation  of  the  persons  specified :  the  first  seems  chiefly 
intended  in  the  text. 

Obedience  and  ecclesiastical  government.  What  this  im- 
ports we  may  understand  by  considering  the  terms  whereby  it 
is  expressed,  and  those  whereby  its  correlate  (spiritual  govern- 
ment) is  signified  ;  by  examples  and  practices  relating  to  it ; 
by  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  matter  itself. 

Beside  the  word  veiQeoQai,  (commonly  used  to  signify  all 
sorts  of  obedience)  here  is  added  the  word  bireiKeir,  serving  to 
explain  it,  and  which  signifies  to  yield,  give  way,  or  comply  : 
this  point  enlarged  on.  The  obedience  due  to  spiritual  gover- 
nors may  likewise  be  inferred  from  the  various  titles  attributed 
to  them,  as  prelates,  pastors,  &c. 

Such  obedience  also  primitive  practice  asserts  to  them  :  for 
what  authority  the  holy  Apostles  did  assume  and  exercise,  the 
same  we  may  reasonably  suppose  derived  to  them,  in  kind, 
though  not  in  peculiarity  of  manner  :  this  point  enlarged  on. 

It  may  farther  be  observed  that  accordingly,  in  continual 
succession  from  the  first  ages,  the  primitive  bishops  did  gene- 
rally assume  such  power,  and  the  people  readily  yielded  obe- 
dience. 

This  kind  of  obedience  is  also  required  by  the  reason  of 
things,  the  condition  of  the  church,  and  the  design  of  the 
Christian  religion. 
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1.  Every  Christian  church  is  a  society  :  now  no  society  can 
stand  prosperously  without  government ;  and  no  government  can 
exist  without  a  correspondent  obligation  to  submit  to  it. 

2.  The  state  of  religion  under  the  gospel  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  :  Christ  our  Lord  is  King  of  the  Church  :  he  visiteth 
and  ordereth  it  by  spiritual  governors,  his  substitutes,  whom, 
after  his  ascension,  he  settled  to  administer  affairs  in  his  name. 

3.  Again,  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  commendation  of  reli- 
gion, and  benefit  of  the  people,  it  is  needful  that  in  all  religious 
performances  things  should  (according  to  St.  Paul's  rule)  be 
performed  decently,  and  according  to  order;  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  a  determination  of  persons,  modes,  and 
circumstances,  &c. 

4.  It  is  also  requisite  that  all  Christian  brethren  should 
conspire  in  serving  God  with  mutual  charity,  concord,  and 
consent ;  that,  as  the  Apostles  so  often  prescribed,  they  should 
endeavor  to  keep  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  &c. :  but 
if  there  be  no  government,  dissensions  and  animosities  will  arise, 
and  no  unanimity  or  concord  can  exist. 

5.  Farther,  in  consequence  of  these  things,  common  edifica- 
tion requires  such  obedience  :  it  is  the  duty  of  governors  to 
order  all  things  to  this  end,  that  is,  to  the  maintenance  and 
encouragement  of  piety  :  for  this  purpose  their  authority  was 
given  to  them,  and  therefore  it  must  be  deemed  conducive  to 
it:  this  topic  enlarged  on  and  explained. 

By  the  nature  of  things  also,  this  obedience  will  appear 
needful :  for, 

Consider  obedience  ;  what  it  is,  whence  it  springs,  what  it 
produces. 

It  is  in  itself  a  thing  very  good  and  acceptable  to  God  ;  very 
just  and  equal;  very  wise,  comely,  and  pleasant.  It  cannot 
but  be  grateful  unto  God,  who  is  the  God  of  love,  order,  and 
peace:  it  is  a  just  and  equal  thing,  that  every  member  of 
society  should  submit  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  it,  on  which 
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terms  he  is  supposed  to  enter  it,  &c.  It  is  extreme  iniquity 
and  ingratitude  when  our  spiritual  governors  with  anxious 
care  and  toil  are  promoting  our  happiness,  that  we  should  vex 
and  trouble  them  by  perverse  behavior  :  it  is  great  folly  thus 
to  indispose  and  hinder  them  from  effectually  discharging  their 
duty  to  our  advantage. 

Obedience  moreover  is  a  comely  and  amiable  thing,  yielding 
much  grace,  procuring  great  honor  to  the  church,  highly  adorn- 
ing religion;  since  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  behold  things  pro- 
ceeding orderly,  and  every  person  moving  evenly  in  his  rank, 
&c.  It  is  also  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  thing  to  live  in 
obedience,  by  which  we  enjoy  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of 
conscience,  &c. 

The  causes  also  and  principles  from  which  obedience  arises 
do  much  commend  it,  springing,  as  it  does,  from  the  most 
Christian  dispositions  of  soul. 

In  fine,  innumerable  and  inestimable  are  the  benefits  accruing 
from  this  practice,  in  its  support  of  the  church,  and  in  its  insti- 
gation to  virtue :  obedience  of  the  primitive  Christians  duly 
stated  ;  the  authority  of  the  church  in  those  days,  and  fear  of 
its  anathemas,  &c. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  nature,  sources,  and 
consequences  of  disobedience,  it  will  conduce  to  the  same 
effect,  persuading  us  to  the  practice  of  this  duty. 

Disobedience  is  in  itself  a  heinous  sin,  being  the  transgression 
of  a  command  on  which  God  lays  great  stress.  It  is  in  its 
nature  a  kind  of  apostacy  from  Christianity  and  rebellion 
against  our  Lord.  Punishment  of  those  described,  who  under 
the  Mosaical  dispensation  would  do  presumptuously,  &c.  : 
(Dent.  xvii.  12.) 

It  is  a  sin  pregnant  with  divers  sins,  and  involving  the  breach 
of  many  great  commands,  proposed  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  very  design  to  guard  and  secure  obedience  :  this  explained. 
Tt  is  also  a  practice  issuing  from  the  worst  dispositions  of  soul, 
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most  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  as  well  as  to  reason 
and  humanity. 

The  fruits  also  which  it  produces  are  extremely  bad  for  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

It  is  immediately  and  formally  a  violation  of  order  and 
peace.  It  breeds  great  disgrace  to  the  church,  and  scandal  to 
religion.  It  corrupts  the  minds  and  manners  of  men  :  for 
when  the  banks  of  discipline  are  broken  down,  what  can  we 
expect  but  a  deluge  of  impious  doctrine  and  wicked  prac- 
tice, &c.  ? 

It  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  the  church,  and  destruction  of 
Christianity.  If  we  consult  obvious  experience,  we  shall  see 
what  spoils  of  faith,  good  conscience,  common  honesty  and 
sobriety  this  practice  has  caused  :  corruption  of  the  age  dila- 
ted on. 

To  the  guilt  of  disobedience  towards  spiritual  rulers,  that  of 
disobedience  to  the  prince,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
also,  must  be  added  :  this  topic  enlarged  on  to  the  end. 
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SERMON  LVII. 

OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GUIDES 
AND  GOVERNORS. 


HEBREWS,  CHAP.  XIII. — VERSE  17. 

Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you. 

I  proceed  to  the  duty  itself,  the  obedience  prescribed,  which 
may  (according  to  the  extent  in  signification  of  the  word  irti- 
deadai)  be  conceived  to  relate  either  to  the  government,  or  to 
the  doctrine,  or  to  the  conversation  of  the  persons  specified  ; 
implying  that  we  should  obey  their  laws,  that  we  should  em- 
brace their  doctrine,  that  we  should  conform  to  their  practice, 
according  to  proper  limitations  of  such  performance,  respec- 
tively. 

We  begin  with  the  first,  as  seeming  chiefly  intended  by  the 
words : 

Obedience  to  ecclesiastical  government :  what  this  doth  im- 
port we  may  understand  by  considering  the  terms  whereby  it  is 
expressed,  and  those  whereby  its  correlate  (spiritual  government) 
is  signified  ;  by  examples  and  practice  relating  to  it,  by  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  matter  itself. 

Beside  the  word  ireideodat,  (which  is  commonly  used  to  sig- 
nify all  sorts  of  obedience,  chiefly  that  which  is  due  to  gover- 
nors,) here  is  added  a  word  serving  to  explain  that,  the  word 
vireliceiv,  which  signifieth  to  yield,  give  way,  or  comply ;  re- 
lating (as  it  seemeth  by  its  being  put  indefinitely)  to  all  their 
proceedings  in  matters  concerning  their  charge.  In  other  pla- 
ces, parallel  to  our  text,  it  is  expressed  by  vTrordoceoOai,  the 
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same  term  by  which  constantly  the  subjection  due  to  secular 
powers,  in  all  the  precepts  enjoining  it,  is  expressed  :  'Ofjnlws 
rei'orepoi  vnoT&yrjre  Trpeofturepois ,  '  In  like  manner,'  (or  corres- 
pondently,)  saith  St.  Peter,  '  ye  younger  submit  yourselves  to 
the  elder;'  (that  is,  as  the  context  shows,  ye  inferiors  in  the 
church  obey  your  superiors  ;  6  vewrtpos  both  there  and  other- 
where doth  signify  the  state  of  inferiority,  as  b  npeofivrepris  ira- 
porteth  dignity  and  authority.)  And,  viroTcioaeade  toIs  toiov- 
tois,  'submit  yourselves  unto  such,  and  to  every  one  that 
helpeth  with  us,  and  laboreth,'  saith  St.  Paid  ;  and,  a'AX>/Xots 
vTroTaaviineroi,  '  submitting  yourselves  to  one  another  iti  the  fear 
of  God,'  that  is,  yielding  conscientiously  that  submission, 
which  established  order  requireth  from  one  to  another  :  whence 
we  may  collect  that  the  duty  consisteth  in  yielding  submission 
and  compliance  to  all  laws,  rules,  and  orders  enacted  by  spi- 
ritual governors  for  the  due  celebration  of  God's  worship,  the 
promoting  edification,  the  conserving  decency,  the  maintenance 
of  peace  ;  as  also  to  the  judgments  and  censures  in  order  to  the 
same  purposes  administered  by  them. 

This  obedience  to  be  due  to  them  may  likewise  be  inferred 
from  the  various  names  and  titles  attributed  to  them  ;  such  as 
those  of  prelates,  superintendents,  pastors,  supervisors,  gover- 
nors, and  leaders  ;  which  terms  (more  largely  touched  before) 
do  imply  command  and  authority  of  all  sorts,  legislative,  judi- 
cial, and  executive. 

Such  obedience  also  primitive  practice  doth  assert  to  them  :  for 
what  authority  the  holy  Apostles  did  assume  and  exercise,  the 
same  we  may  reasonably  suppose  derived  to  them  ;  the  same  in 
kind, although  not  in  peculiarity  of  manner,  (by  immediate  com- 
mission from  Christ,  with  supply  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  graces,) 
and  in  unlimitedness  of  extent:  for  they  do  succeed  to  the 
Apostles  in  charge  and  care  over  the  church,  each  in  his  precinct, 
the  apostolical  office  being  distributed  among  them  all.  The  same 
titles  which  the  Apostles  assumed  to  themselves  they  ascribe  to 
their  sym presbyters,  requiring  the  same  duties  from  them,  and 
prescribing  obedience  to  them  in  the  same  terms  ;  they  claimed 
no  more  power  than  was  needful  to  further  edification,  and  this 
is  requisite  that  present  governors  also  should  have  ;  their  prac- 
tice in  government  may  also  well  be  presumed  exemplary  to 
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all  future  governors.  As  then  we  see  them  hLardaaeiv,  to 
order  things,  and  frame  ecclesiastical  constitutions ;  hiopQovv, 
to  rectify  things,  or  reform  defects,  to  impose  observances 
necessary,  or  expedient  to  the  time  ;  to  judge  causes  and  per- 
sons, being  ready  to  avenge,  or  punish,  every  disobedience ; 
to  use  severity  on  occasions;  with  the  spiritual  rod  to  chas- 
tise scandalous  offenders,  disorderly  walkers,  persons  contu- 
macious and  unconformable  to  their  injunctions ;  to  reject 
heretics,  and  banish  notorious  sinners  from  communion,  warning 
the  faithful  to  forbear  conversation  with  them :  as  they  did 
challenge  to  themselves  an  authority  from  Christ  to  exercise 
these  and  the  like  acts  of  spiritual  dominion  and  jurisdiction, 
exacting  punctual  obedience  to  them ;  as  we  also  see  the  like 
acts  exercised  by  bishops,  whom  they  did  constitute  to  feed 
and  rule  the  church  ;  so  we  may  reasonably  conceive  all  gover- 
nors of  the  church  (the  heirs  of  their  office)  invested  with  like 
authority  in  order  to  the  same  purposes,  and  that  Correspondent 
obedience  is  due  to  them ;  so  that  what  blame,  what  punish- 
ment was  due  to  those,  who  disobeyed  the  Apostles,  doth  in 
proportion  belong  to  the  transgressors  of  their  duty  toward  the 
present  governors  of  the  church  ;  especially  considering  that 
our  Lord  promised  his  perpetual  presence  and  assistance  to  the 
Apostles. 

We  may  farther  observe  that  accordingly,  in  continual  suc- 
cession from  the  first  ages,  the  good  primitive  bishops  (the  great 
patrons  and  propagators  of  our  religion)  did  generally  assume 
such  power,  and  the  people  readily  did  yield  obedience  ;  wherein 
that  one  did  wrongfully  usurp,  the  other  did  weakly  comply, 
were  neither  probable  nor  just  to  suppose  :  whence  general  tra- 
dition doth  also  confirm  our  obligation  to  this  duty. 

That  this  kind  of  obedience  is  required  doth  also  farther  ap- 
pear from  considering  the  reason  of  things,  the  condition  of  the 
church,  the  design  of  Christian  religion. 

1.  Every  Christian  church  is  a  society ;  no  society  can 
abide  in  any  comely  order,  any  steady  quiet,  any  desirable 
prosperity,  without  government  ;  no  government  can  stand 
without  correspondent  obligation  to  submit  thereto. 

2.  Again  ;  the  state  of  religion  under  the  gospel  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  Christ  our  Lord  is  king  of  the  Church  ;  it  he 
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visibly  govemeth  and  ordereth  by  tbe  spiritual  governors,  as 
his  substitutes  and  lieutenants;  (whence  they  peculiarly  are 
styled  his  ministers,  his  officers,  his  stewards,  his  legates,  his 
co-workers.)  When  he  ascending  up  to  God's  right  hand  was 
invested  with  intire  possession  of  that  royal  state,  he  settled 
them  to  administer  affairs  concerning  that  government  in  his 
place  and  name :  '  Ascending  up  on  high  he  gave  gifts  unto 
men. — He  gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evange- 
lists, some  pastors  and  teachers :'  he  gave  them,  that  is,  he 
appointed  them  in  their  office,  subordinate  to  himself,  '  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.'  As  to  him,  therefore,  ruling 
by  them,  by  them  enacting  laws,  dispensing  justice,  maintain- 
ing order  and  peace,  obedience  is  due. 

3.  Again  ;  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  commendation  of  reli- 
gion, and  benefit  of  the  people,  it  is  needful  that  in  all  reli- 
gious performances  things  should,  according  to  St.  Paul's  rule, 
be  performed  'decently,  and  according  to  order,'  without  un- 
handsome confusion  and  troublesome  distraction  :  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  a  determination  of  persons,  of  modes, 
of  circumstances  appertaining  to  those  performances;  (for  how 
can  any  thing  be  performed  decently,  if  every  person  hath  not 
his  rank  and  station,  his  office  and  work  allotted  to  him  ;  if  to 
every  thing  to  be  done,  its  time,  its  place,  its  manner  of  per- 
formance be  not  assigned,  so  that  each  one  may  know  what, 
when,  where,  and  how  he  must  do  ?)  Such  determination  must 
be  committed  to  the  discretion  and  care  of  some  persons,  em- 
powered to  frame  standing  laws  or  rules  concerning  it,  and  to 
see  them  duly  executed  ;  (for  all  persons  without  delay,  strife, 
confusion,  and  disturbance,  cannot  meddle  in  it :)  with  these 
persons  all  the  rest  of  the  body  must  be  obliged  to  comply ; 
otherwise  all  such  determinations  will  be  vain  and  ineffec- 
tual. Such  order  reason  doth  recommend  in  every  proceed- 
ing; such  order  especially  becometh  the  grandeur  and  impor- 
tance of  sacred  things ;  such  order  God  hath  declared  himself 
to  approve  and  love,  especially  in  his  own  house,  among  his 
people,  in  matters  relating  to  his  service  ;  for,  '  He  is  not,'  as 
St.  Paul  saith,  arguing  to  this  purpose,  '  the  God  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace,  in  all  churches  of  the  saints.' 

BAR.  VOL.  III.  s 
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4.  Again  ;  it  is  requisite  that  all  Christian  brethren  should 
conspire  in  serving  God  with  mutual  charity,  hearty  concord, 
harmonious  consent;  that,  as  the  Apostles  so  often  prescribed, 
they  '  should  endeavor  to  keep  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace  ;'  that  they  should  be  like-minded,  having  the  same 
love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind,  standing  fast  in  one 
spirit,  with  one  mind  ;  that  they  should  walk  by  the  same  rule, 
and  mind  the  same  thing;  that  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
they  should  glorify  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  they  should  all  speak  the  same  thing ;  and  that  there  be 
no  divisions  among  them,  but  that  they  be  perfectly  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment ;  (like 
those  in  the  Acts,  of  whom  it  is  said,  *  The  multitude  of  be- 
lievers had  one  heart  and  one  soul ;')  that  there  should  be  no 
schisms  (divisions  or  factions)  in  the  body  ;  that  all  dissen- 
sions, all  murmurings,  all  emulations  should  be  discarded  from 
the  church  :  the  which  precepts,  secluding  an  obligation  to 
obedience,  would  be  impossible  and  vain ;  for  (without  conti- 
nual miracle,  and  transforming  human  nature,  things  not  to  be 
expected  from  God,  who  apparently  designeth  to  manage  reli- 
gion by  ordinary  ways  of  human  prudence,  his  gracious  assist- 
ance concurring)  no  durable  concord  in  any  society  can  ever 
effectually  be  maintained  otherwise  than  by  one  public  reason, 
will,  and  sentence,  which  may  represent,  connect,  and  comprise 
all ;  in  defect  of  that  every  one  will  be  of  a  several  opinion 
about  what  is  best,  each  will  be  earnest  for  the  prevalence  of 
his  model  and  way ;  there  will  be  so  many  lawgivers  as  per- 
sons, so  many  differences  as  matters  incident ;  nothing  will 
pass  smoothly  and  quietly,  without  bickering  and  jangling,  and 
consequently  without  animosities  and  feuds:  whence  no  unani- 
mity, no  concord,  scarce  any  charity  or  good-will  can  subsist. 

5.  Farther ;  in  consequence  of  these  things  common  edifica- 
tion requireth  such  obedience  :  it  is  the  duty  of  governors  to 
order  all  things  to  this  end,  that  is,  to  the  maintenance,  encou- 
ragement, and  improvement  of  piety  ;  for  this  purpose  their  au- 
thority was  given  them,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  deemed  thereto  conducible  :  it  is  indeed  very  necessary  to 
edification,  which,  without  discipline  guiding  the  simple  and 
ignorant,  reclaiming  the  erroneous  and  presumptuous,  cherish- 
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ing  the  regular,  and  correcting  the  refractory,  can  nowise  be 
promoted. 

Excluding  it,  there  can  be  no  means  of  checking  or  redressing 
scandals,  which  to  the  reproach  of  religion,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  church,  to  the  corrupting  the  minds,  and  infecting  the 
manners  of  men,  will  spring  up  and  spread.  Neither  can 
there  be  any  way  to  prevent  the  rise  and  growth  of  pernicious 
errors  or  heresies ;  the  which  assuredly  in  a  state  of  unre- 
strained liberty  the  wanton  and  wicked  minds  of  men  will 
breed,  their  licentious  practice  will  foster  and  propagate,  to  '  the 
increase  of  all  impiety  :'  'their  mouths  must  be  stopped,'  other- 
wise '  they  will  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which 
they  ought  not  for  filthy  lucre's  sake  ;'  the  word  of  naughty 
seducers  '  will  spread  like  a  gangrene,'  if  there  be  no  corrosive 
or  corrective  remedy  to  stay  its  progress. 

Where  things  are  not  managed  in  a  stable,  quiet,  orderly 
way,  no  good  practice  can  florish  or  thrive  ;  dissension  will 
choke  all  good  affections,  confusion  will  obstruct  all  good  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  anarchy,  emulation  and  strife  will  certainly 
grow,  and  from  them  all  sorts  of  wickedness  :  for  1  where,'  saith 
St.  James,  there  is  '  emulation  and  strife,  there  is  confusion  and 
every  evil  thing.' 

All  those  benefits,  which  arise  from  holy  communion  in 
offices  of  piety  and  charity,  (from  common  prayers  and  praises 
to  God,  from  participation  in  all  sacred  ordinances,  from  mu- 
tual advice,  admonition,  encouragement,  consolation,  good  ex- 
ample,) will  together  vanish  with  discipline;  these  depend  on 
the  friendly  union  and  correspondence  of  the  members  ;  and  no 
such  union  can  abide  without  the  ligament  of  discipline,  no 
such  correspondence  can  be  upheld  without  unanimous  com- 
pliance to  public  order.  The  cement  of  discipline  wanting, 
the  Church  will  not  be  like  a  '  spiritual  house,'  compacted  of 
1  lively  stones'  into  one  goodly  pile ;  but  like  a  company  of 
scattered  pebbles,  or  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

So  considering  the  reason  of  things,  this  obedience  will  ap- 
pear needful  :  to  enforce  the  practice  thereof  we  may  adjoin 
several  weighty  considerations. 

Consider  obedience,  what  it  is,  whence  it  springs,  what  it 
produceth  ;  each  of  those  respects  will  engage  us  to  it. 
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It  is  in  itself  a  thing  very  good  and  acceptable  to  God, 
very  just  and  equal,  very  wise,  very  comely  and  pleasant. 

It  cannot  but  be  grateful  unto  God,  who  is  the  God  of  love, 
of  order,  of  peace,  and  therefore  cannot  but  like  the  means 
furthering  them  ;  he  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  men  do  their 
duty,  especially  that  which  regardeth  his  own  ministers ;  in  the 
respect  performed  to  whom  he  is  himself  indeed  avowed,  and 
honored,  and  obeyed. 

It  is  a  just  and  equal  thing,  that  every  member  of  society 
should  submit  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  it ;  for  every  man  is 
supposed  on  those  terms  to  enter  into,  and  to  abide  in  it;  every 
man  is  deemed  to  owe  such  obedience,  in  answer  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges  and  partaking  of  advantages  thereby;  so 
therefore  whoever  pretendeth  a  title  to  those  excellent  immu- 
nities, benefits,  and  comforts,  which  communion  with  the 
church  affordeth,  it  is  most  equal  that  he  should  contribute  to 
its  support  and  welfare,  its  honor,  its  peace  ;  that  consequently 
he  should  yield  obedience  to  the  orders  appointed  for  those 
ends.  Peculiarly  equal  it  is  in  regard  to  our  spiritual  gover- 
nors, who  are  obliged  to  be  very  solicitous  and  laborious  in 
furthering  our  best  good  ;  who  stand  deeply  engaged,  and  are 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  our  souls :  they  must  be  con- 
tented to  'spend,  and  be  spent;'  to  undergo  any  pains,  any 
hardships,  any  dangers  and  crosses  occurring  in  pursuance  of 
those  designs  :  and  is  it  not  then  plainly  equal  (is  it  not  iudeed 
more  than  equal,  doth  not  all  ingenuity  and  gratitude  require  ?) 
that  we  should  encourage  and  comfort  them  in  bearing  those 
burdens,  and  in  discharging  those  incumbencies,  by  a  fair  and 
cheerful  compliance  ?  it  is  the  Apostle's  enforcement  of  the 
duty  in  our  text :  '  Obey  them,'  saith  he,  '  and  submit  your- 
selves; for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  those  who  are  to  .ren- 
der an  account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with 
grief,'  (or  groaning.) 

Is  it  not  indeed  extreme  iniquity  and  ingratitude,  when  they 
with  anxious  care  and  earnest  toil  are  endeavoring  our  happi- 
ness, that  we  should  vex  and  trouble  them  by  our  perverse  and 
cross  behavior  ? 

Nay,  is  it  not  palpable  folly  to  do  thus,  seeing  thereby  we 
do  indispose  and  hinder  them  from  effectually  discharging  their 
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duty  to  our  advantage  ?  aXvoaeXes  yup  vfxTv  tovto,  '  for  this,' 
addeth  the  Apostle,  farther  pressing  the  duty,  '  is  unprofitable 
to  you,' or  it  tendeth  to  your  disadvantage  and  damage  ;  not 
only  as  involving  guilt,  but  as  inferring  loss;  the  loss  of  all 
those  spiritual  benefits,  which  ministers  being  encouraged,  and 
thence  performing  their  office  with  alacrity  and  sprightful  dili- 
gence, would  procure  to  you  :  it  is  therefore  our  wisdom  to  be 
obedient,  because  obedience  is  so  advantageous  and  profitable 
to  us. 

The  same  is  also  a  comely  and  amiable  thing,  yielding  much 
grace,  procuring  great  honor  to  the  church,  highly  adorning  and 
crediting  religion  :  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to'  behold  things  pro- 
ceeding orderly  ;  to  see  every  person  quietly  resting  in  his  post, 
or  moving  evenly  in  his  rank  ;  to  observe  superiors  calmly 
leading,  inferiors  gladly  following,  and  equals  lovingly  accom- 
panying each  other  :  this  is  the  psalmist's,  Ecce  quam  bonum  ! 
'  Behold,  how  (admirably)  good,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !'  such  a  state  of  things 
argueth  the  good  temper  and  wisdom  of  persons  so  demeaning 
themselves,  the  excellency  of  the  principles  which  do  guide  and 
act  them,  the  goodness  of  the  constitution  which  they  observe  ; 
so  it  crediteth  the  church,  and  graceth  religion  ;  a  thing  which, 
as  St,  Paul  teacheth,  in  all  things  we  should  endeavor. 

It  is  also  a  very  pleasant  and  comfortable  thing  to  live  in 
obedience;  by  it  we  enjoy  tranquillity  of  mind  and  satisfac- 
tion of  conscience,  we  taste  all  the  sweets  of  amity  and  peace, 
we  are  freed  from  the  stings  of  inward  remorse,  we  escape  the 
grievances  of  discord  and  strife. 

The  causes  also  and  principles  from  which  obedience  spring- 
eth  do  much  commend  it :  it  ariseth  from  the  dispositions  of  soul 
which  are  most  Christian  and  most  humane ;  from  charity, 
humility,  meekness,  sobriety  of  mind,  and  calmness  of  passion  ; 
the  which  always  dispose  men  to  submiss,  complaisant,  peace- 
able demeanor  toward  all  men,  especially  toward  those  whose 
relation  to  them  claimeth  such  demeanor  :  these  a  genuine, 
free,  cordial,  and  constant  obedience  do  signify  to  live  in  the 
soul ;  together  with  a  general  honesty  of  intention,  and  exemp- 
tion from  base  designs. 

In  fine,  innumerable  and  inestimable  are  the  benefits  and 
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good  fruits  accruing  from  this  practice  ;  beside  the  support  it 
manifestly  yieldeth  to  the  church,  the  gracefulness  of  order,  the 
conveniences  and  pleasures  of  peace,  it  hath  also  a  notable  in- 
fluence on  the  common  manners  of  men,  which  hardly  can  ever 
prove  very  bad,  where  the  governors  of  the  church  do  retain 
their  due  respect  and  authority ;  nothing  more  powerfully  doth 
instigate  to  virtue,  than  the  countenance  of  authority;  nothing 
more  effectually  can  restrain  from  exorbitancy  of  vice,  than  the 
bridle  of  discipline  :  this  obvious  experience  demonstrateth, 
aud  we  shall  plainly  see,  if  we  reflect  on  those  times  when 
piety  and  virtue  have  most  flourished :  whence  was  it,  that  in 
those  good  old  times  Christians  did  so  abound  in  good  works, 
that  they  burned  with  holy  zeal,  that  they  gladly  would  do, 
would  suffer  any  thing  for  their  religion  ?  whence  but  from  a 
mighty  respect  to  their  superiors,  from  a  strict  regard  to  their 
direction  and  discipline  ?  Did  the  bishops  then  prescribe  long 
fasti?,  or  impose  rigid  penances  ?  willingly  did  the  people  undergo 
them  :  Did  the  pastor  conduct  into  danger,  did  he  lead  them 
into  the  very  jaws  of  death  and  martyrdom  ?  the  flock  with  a 
resolute  alacrity  did  follow  :  Did  a  prelate  interdict  any  prac- 
tice scandalous  or  prejudicial  to  the  church,  under  pain  of  in- 
curring censure  ?  every  man  trembled  at  the  consequences  of 
transgressing  :  no  terror  of  worldly  power,  no  severity  of  jus- 
tice, no  dread  of  corporal  punishment  had  such  efficacy  to  deter 
men  from  ill-doing,  as  the  reproof  and  censure  of  a  bishop  ;  his 
frown  could  avail  more  than  the  menaces  of  an  emperor,  than 
the  rage  of  a  persecutor,  than  the  rods  and  axes  of  an  execu- 
tioner :  no  rod  indeed  did  smart  like  the  spiritual  rod,  no  sword 
did  cut  so  deep  as  that  of  the  Spirit ;  no  loss  was  then  so  valu- 
able as  being  deprived  of  spiritual  advantages  ;  no  banishment 
was  so  grievous  as  being  separated  from  holy  communion  ;  no 
sentence  of  death  was  so  terrible  as  that  which  cut  men  off  from 
the  church  ;  no  thunder  could  astonish  or  affright  men  like  the 
crack  of  a  spiritual  anathema  :  this  was  that  which  kept  virtue 
in  request,  aud  vice  in  detestation  ;  hence  it  was  that  men  were 
so  good,  that  religion  did  so  thrive,  that  so  frequent  and  so  il- 
lustrious examples  of  piety  did  appear;  hence  indeed  we  may 
well  reckon  that  Christianity  did  (under  so  many  disadvantages 
and  oppositions)  subsist,  and  grow  up ;  obedience  to  governors 
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was  its  guard ;  that  kept  the  church  firmly  united  in  a  body 
sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  itself  against  all  assaults  of  fac- 
tion within,  of  opposition  from  abroad  ;  that  preserved  that 
concord,  which  disposed  and  enabled  Christians  to  defend  their 
religion  against  all  fraud  and  violence  ;  that  cherished  the  true 
virtue,  and  the  beautiful  order,  which  begot  veneration  to  reli- 
gion :  to  it  therefore  we  owe  the  life  and  growth  of  Christian- 
ity ;  so  that  through  many  sharp  persecutions  it  hath  held  up 
its  head,  through  so  many  perilous  diseases  it  hath  kept  its  life 
until  this  day.  There  were  not  then  of  old  any  such  cavils  and 
clamors  against  every  thing  prescribed  by  governors ;  there 
were  no  such  unconscionable  scruples,  no  such  hardhearted 
pretences  to  tender  conscience  devised  to  baffle  the  authority  of 
superiors  :  had  there  been  such,  had  men  then  commonly  been 
so  froward  and  factious  as  now,  the  church  had  been  soon 
shivered  into  pieces,  our  religion  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
confusion  and  licentiousness. 

If  again  we  on  the  other  hand  fix  our  consideration  on  dis- 
obedience, (the  nature,  the  sources,  the  consequences  thereof,) 
it  will,  I  suppose,  much  conduce  to  the  same  effect,  of  persua- 
ding us  to  the  practice  of  this  duty. 

It  is  in  itself  a  heinous  sin,  being  the  transgression  of  a  com- 
mand in  nature  and  consequence  very  important,  on  which  God 
layeth  great  stress,  which  is  frequently  inculcated  in  Scripture, 
which  is  fenced  by  divers  other  precepts,  which  is  pressed  by 
strong  arguments,  and  backed  by  severe  threatenings  of  punish- 
ment on  the  transgressors. 

It  is  in  its  nature  a  kind  of  apostacy  from  Christianity,  and 
rebellion  against  our  Lord ;  for  as  he  that  refuseth  to  obey  the 
king's  magistrates  in  administration  of  their  office  is  interpreted 
to  disclaim  his  authority,  and  to  design  rebellion  against  him  ; 
so  they  who  obstinately  disobey  the  ministers  of  our  Lord's 
spiritual  kingdom  do  thereby  appear  to  disavow  him,  to  shake 
off  his  yoke,  to  impeach  his  reign  over  them  ;  so  doth  he  him- 
self interpret  and  take  it :  '  He,'  saith  our  Lord,  '  that  heareth 
you  heareth  me,  and  he  that  (6  uderuit',  that  baffleth)  despiseth 
you  despiseth  me  ;'  and,  '  If  any  man  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,  (or  shall  disobey  it,  eetv  irapnicovori,)  let  him  be  to  thee 
as  a  heathen,  and  a  publican ;'  that  is,  such  a  refractory  person 
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doth  by  his  contumacy  put  himself  into  the  state  of  one  removed 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  he  forfeiteth  the  special 
protection  of  God,  he  becometh  as  an  alien  or  an  outlaw  from 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

Under  the  Mosaical  dispensation  those  '  who  would  do  pre- 
sumptuously, and  would  not  hearken  unto  the  priest,  that  stood 
to  minister  before  the  Lord,'  did  incur  capital  punishment; 
those  who  factiously  murmured  against  Aaron  are  said  to  make 
an  insurrection  against  God,  and  answerably  were  punished  in 
a  miraculous  way,  ('  the  Lord  made  a  new  thing,  the  earth 
opened,  and  swallowed  them  up  ;  they  went  down  alive  into  the 
pit.')  It  was  in  the  prophetical  times  an  expression  signifying 
height  of  impiety,  '  My  people  is  as  those  who  strive  with  the 
priest.'  Seeing  then  God  hath  no  less  regard  to  his  peculiar 
servants  now  than  he  had  then;  seeing  they  no  less  represent 
him,  and  act  by  his  authority  now,  than  any  did  then  ;  seeing 
their  service  is  as  precious  to  him,  and  as  much  tendeth  to  his 
honor  now,  as  the  Levitical  service  then  did  ;  seeing  he  no 
less  loveth  order  and  peace  in  the  church  than  he  did  in  the 
synagogue;  we  may  well  suppose  it  a  no  less  heinous  sin, 
and  odious  to  God,  to  despise  the  ministers  of  Christ's  gospel, 
than  it  was  before  to  despise  the  ministers  of  Moses's  law. 

It  is  a  sin  indeed  pregnant  with  divers  sins,  and  involving 
the  breach  of  many  great  commands,  which  are  frequently  pro- 
posed and  pressed  in  the  New  Testament,  with  design  in  great 
part  to  guard  and  secure  it:  that  of  'doing  all  things  in 
charity  ;'  of  '  doins  all  things  without  murmurings  and  dissen- 
sions ;'  of  '  pursuing  peace  so  far  as  lieth  in  us;'  of  maintain- 
ing unity,  concord,  unanimity  in  devotion ;  of  avoiding  schisms, 
and  dissensions,  and  the  like:  which  are  all  notoriously  violated 
by  this  disobedience;  it  includeth  the  most  high  breach  of  cha- 
rity, the  most  formal  infringing  peace,  the  most  scandalous 
kind  of  discord  that  can  be,  to  cross  our  superiors. 

It  is  also  a  practice  issuing  from  the  worst  dispositions  of 
soul,  such  as  are  most  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  and 
indeed  very  repugnant  to  common  reason  and  humanity  ;  from 
a  proud  haughtiness  or  vain  wantonness  of  mind ;  from  the  ir- 
regularity of  unmortified  and  unbridled  passion ;  from  exorbi- 
tant selfishness,  (selfishness  of  every  bad  kind,  self-conceit,  self- 
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will,  self-interest;)  from  turbulent  animosity,  froward  crossness 
of  humor,  rancorous  spite,  perverse  obstinacy  ;  from  envy,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  the  like  ill  sources,  the  worst  fruits  of  the 
flesh  and  corrupt  nature :  to  such  dispositions  the  rejecting 
God's  prophets  of  old,  and  the  noncompliance  with  the 
Apostles  are  ascribed  in  Scripture ;  and  from  the  same  the  like 
neglect  of  God's  messengers  now  do  proceed ;  as  whoever  will 
observe,  may  easily  discern  ;  do  but  mind  the  discourses  of  fac- 
tious people,  you  shall  perceive  them  all  to  breathe  generally 
nothing  but  ill-nature. 

The  fruits  also  which  it  produceth  are  extremely  bad ; 
manifold  great  inconveniences  and  mischiefs,  hugely  preju- 
dicing the  interest  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

It  is  immediately  and  formally  a  violation  of  order  and 
peace  ;  whence  all  the  woful  consequences  of  disorder  and  fac- 
tion do  adhere  thereto. 

It  breedeth  great  disgrace  to  the  church  and  scandal  to  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  can  appear  more  ugly  than  to  see  among  the 
professors  of  religion  children  opposing  their  fathers,  scholars 
contesting  with  their  masters,  inferiors  slighting  and  crossing 
their  superiors  ?  what  can  more  expose  the  church  and  reli- 
gion to  the  contempt,  to  the  derision  of  atheists  and  infidels, 
of  profane  and  lewd  persons,  of  wild  heretics  and  schisma- 
tics, of  all  enemies  unto  truth  and  piety,  than  such  foul  irre- 
gularity ? 

It  corrupteth  the  minds  and  manners  of  men :  for  when  that 
discipline  is  relaxed  which  was  ordained  to  guard  truth  and 
promote  holiness;  when  men  are  grown  so  licentious  and  stub- 
born as  to  contemn  their  superiors,  to  disregard  their  whole- 
some laws  and  sober  advice,  there  can  be  no  curb  to  restrain 
them,  but  down  precipitantly  they  run  into  all  kind  of  vicious 
irregularities  and  excesses;  when  those  mounds  are  taken 
away,  whither  will  men  ramble?  when  those  banks  are  broken 
down,  what  can  we  expect  but  deluges  of  impious  doctrine  and 
wicked  practice,  to  overflow  the  ignorant  and  inconsiderate 
people  ? 

Doth  not  indeed  this  practice  evidently  tend  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  church  and  destruction  of  Christianity  ?  for  when 
the  shepherds  are  (as  to  conduct  and  efficacy)  taken  away, 
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will  '  not  the  sheep  be  scattered,'  or  '  wander  astray,  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,'  being  bewildered  in  various  errors, 
and  exposed  as  a  prey  to  any  wild  beasts;  to  the  grievous 
wolves,  to  the  ravenous  lions,  to  the  wily  foxes  ?  here  a 
fanatical  enthusiast  will  snap  them,  there  a  profane  libertine 
will  worry  them,  there  again  a  desperate  atheist  will  tear  and 
devour  them. 

Consult  we  but  obvious  experience,  and  we  shall  see  what 
spoils  and  mines  of  faith,  of  good  conscience,  of  common 
honesty  and  sobriety,  this  practice  hath  in  a  few  years  caused  ; 
how  have  atheism  and  infidelity,  how  have  profaneness  and 
dissoluteness  of  manners,  how  have  all  kinds  of  dishonesty  and 
baseness  grown  up  since  men  began  to  disregard  the  authority 
of  their  spiritual  guides !  what  dismal  tragedies  have  we  in 
our  age  beheld  acted  on  this  stage  of  our  own  country !  what 
bloody  wars  and  murders,  (murders  of  princes,  of  nobles,  of 
bishops  and  priests !)  what  miserable  oppressions,  extortions, 
and  rapines  !  what  execrable  seditions  and  rebellions !  what 
barbarous  animosities  and  feuds !  what  abominable  treasons, 
sacrileges,  perjuries,  blasphemies  !  what  horrible  violations  of 
all  justice  and  honesty  !  And  what,  I  pray,  was  the  source  of 
these  things  ?  where  did  they  begin  ?  where  but  at  murmuring 
against,  at  rejecting,  at  persecuting  the  spiritual  governors,  at 
casting  down  and  trampling  on  their  authority,  and  slighting 
and  spurning  at  their  advice  ?  Surely  would  men  have  ob- 
served the  laws,  or  have  hearkened  to  the  counsels  of  those 
grave  and  sober  persons  whom  God  had  appointed  to  direct 
them,  they  never  would  have  run  into  the  commission  of  such 
enormities. 

It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  guilt  of  disobedience  to  spiritual  governors  is  increased  and 
aggravated  by  the  supervenient  guilt  of  another  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  our  prince  and  country.  Before  the  secular 
powers  (unto  whom  God  hath  committed  the  dispensation  of 
justice,  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  in  reference 
to  worldly  affairs)  did  submit  to  our  Lord,  and  became  'nursing 
parents  of  the  church,'  the  power  of  managing  ecclesiastical 
matters  did  wholly  reside  in  spiritual  guides ;  unto  whom 
Christians,  as  the  peculiar  subjects  of  God,  were  obliged 
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willingly  to  yield  obedience;  and  refusing  it,  were  guilty 
before  God  of  spiritual  disorder,  faction,  or  schism  :  but  now, 
after  that  political  authority  (out  of  pious  zeal  for  God's 
service,  out  of  a  wise  care  to  prevent  the  influences  of  disorder 
in  spiritual  matters  on  the  temporal  peace,  out  of  grateful 
return  for  the  advantages  the  commonwealth  enjoyeth  from  re- 
ligion and  the  church)  hath  pleased  to  back  and  fortify  the 
laws  of  spiritual  governors  by  civil  sanctions,  the  knot  of  our 
obligation  is  tied  faster,  its  force  is  redoubled,  we  by  disobedi- 
ence incur  a  double  guilt,  and  offend  God  two  ways,  both  as 
supreme  governor  of  the  world,  and  as  king  of  the  church  ;  to 
our  schism  against  the  church  we  add  rebellion  against  our 
prince,  and  so  become  no  less  bad  citizens  than  bad  Chris- 
tians. Some  may  perhaps  imagine  their  disobedience  hence 
more  excusable,  taking  themselves  now  only  thereby  to  trans- 
gress a  political  sanction  :  but  (beside  that  even  that  were  a 
great  offence,  the  command  of  our  temporal  governors  being 
sufficient,  out  of  conscience  to  God's  express  will,  to  oblige  us 
in  all  things  not  evidently  repugnant  to  God's  law)  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  think  the  civil  law  doth  anywise  derogate  from  the 
ecclesiastical ;  that  doth  not  swallow  this  up,  but  succoreth 
and  corroborateth  it ;  their  concurrence  yieldeth  an  accession  of 
weight  and  strength  to  each ;  they  do  not  by  conspiring  to  pre- 
scribe the  same  thing  either  of  them  cease  to  be  governors,  as 
to  right;  but  in  efficacy  the  authority  of  both  should  thence  be 
augmented,  seeing  the  obligation  to  obedience  is  multiplied  on 
their  subjects  ;  and  to  disobey  them  is  now  two  crimes,  which 
otherwise  should  be  but  one. 
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HEBREWS,  CHAP.  XIII. — VERSE  17. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  duty,  and  the  reasons  for  its  prac- 
tice :  two  impediments  to  that  practice  remain  to  be  removed. 

1.  One  hindrance  of  obedience  is  this,  that  spiritual  autho- 
rity is  not  despotical  or  compulsory,  but  parental  or  pastoral  ; 
that  it  hath  no  external  force  to  abet  it,  or  to  avenge  disobedi- 
ence to  its  laws :  the  word  of  spiritual  governors  is  their  only 
weapon,  the  force  of  argument  all  the  constraint  they  apply  : 
hence  men  commonly  do  not  stand  so  much  in  awe  of  them,  &c. 

But  this  in  truth,  if  things  be  duly  considered,  is  so  far  from 
diminishing  our  obligation  and  their  authority,  that  it  increaseth 
both  ;  for  the  sweeter  and  gentler  this  way  of  governing  is,  the 
more  disingenuous  and  unworthy  a  thing  it  is  to  disobey  ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  obey  them, 
without  assigning  visible  forces  to  constrain  or  chastise  us,  is  an 
argument  that  he  reserves  the  vindication  of  them  to  his  own 
right  hand  :  this  topic  dilated  on. 

2.  Another  obstruction  to  this  duty  is,  pretence  to  scruples 
about  the  lawfulness,  or  dissatisfaction  in  the  expediency  of 
that  which  our  governors  prescribe.  But  would  not  any  go- 
vernment be  appointed  in  vain,  if  such  pretences  might  exempt 
us  from  conformity  to  its  orders  ?  Can  such  ever  be  wanting  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  here  that  hath  no  inconveniences  attached  to 
it  ?  Can  there  be  any  constitution  so  pure,  as  to  have  no  defect 
or  blemish  ?  To  what  purpose  did  God  institute  a  government, 
if  the  resolutions  thereof  must  be  suspended  till  every  man  is 
satisfied  with  them,  &c.  ?  Are  the  objections  against  obedience 
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so  clear  and  cogent,  as  are  the  commands  which  enjoin,  and 
the  reasons  which  enforce  it  ?  Are  the  scruples  which  we  pro- 
pound, so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the  judgment  of  those  whom 
God  has  authorised  by  his  commission,  and  whom  he  enables 
by  his  grace  to  instruct  and  guide  us  ?  Is  it  not  a  design  of 
their  office  to  resolve  our  doubts,  that  we  may  act  securely  and 
quietly,  being  directed  by  better  judgments  than  our  own  ?  Do 
we  seem  to  be  in  earnest  when  we  ground  the  justification  of 
our  nonconformity  on  dark  subtilties  and  intricate  quirks  ? 
Would  we  not  do  well  to  consider  what  danger  they  incur,  and 
what  a  load  of  guilt  they  must  undergo,  on  whom  shall  be 
charged  all  the  sad  disorders  consequent  on  disobedience  ? 

Did  the  Apostles,  when  they  settled  orders  in  the  church, 
and  imposed  what  they  considered  needful  for  edification,  &c. 
regard  such  pretences  ?  or  had  their  self-conceited  opponents 
no  such  pretences  to  object  ?  Did  not  also  the  primitive 
bishops,  &c.  proceed  in  the  same  course,  not  fearing  to  enact 
such  laws  as  seemed  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  church  ?  did 
not  all  good  people  readily  comply  with  them  ?  and  had  not 
they  as  much  sense  and  conscience  as  ourselves  ? 

Next  point  of  duty  considered,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  our 
guides. 

1.  We  should  readily  and  gladly  address  ourselves  to  hear 
them,  not  out  of  profane  contempt  or  slothful  negligence  de- 
clining to  attend  on  their  instructions:  this  topic  enlarged  and 
commented  on  out  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

2.  We  should  hear  them  with  serious,  earnest  attention  and 
consideration  ;  so  that  we  may  well  understand,  weigh,  retain 
in  memory,  and  be  duly  affected  with  their  discourses  :  this 
point  enlarged  on. 

3.  We  should  bring  to  their  instructions  good  dispositions  of 
mind,  such  as  may  render  them  most  effectual  and  fruitful  to 
us  ;  not  hearing  them  out  of  vain  curiosity,  or  with  minds  af- 
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fected  by  prejudices  and  partial  opinions;  but  being  docile  and 
tractable,  willing  and  apt  to  learn,  &c. 

4.  But  farther,  as  a  more  immediate  ingredient  of  this  duty, 
we  should  be  effectually  enlightened  by  their  doctrine,  convinced 
by  their  arguments,  and  moved  by  their  admonitions,  &c. 

5.  We  should,  in  fine,  obey  their  doctrine  by  conforming  our 
practice  thereto  :  this  our  Lord  prescribed  in  regard  even  to 
the  Jewish  doctors  and  guides,  (Matt,  xxiii.2.  3.)  ;  and  the  same 
we  may  well  suppose  he  requires  in  respect  to  his  own  ministers, 
the  teachers  of  a  better  law. 

6.  There  is  still'one  point  which  perhaps  will  be  more  hardly 
admitted ;  viz.  that  as  in  all  cases  it  is  our  duty  to  defer  much 
to  the  opinion  of  our  guides,  so  in  some  cases  it  behoves  us  to 
rely  barely  on  their  judgment  and  advice  ;  those  especially  who 
excel  amongst  them  in  dignity,  worth,  and  wisdom.  Reasons 
for  this,  drawn  from  the  certainty  that  all  men  are  not  capable 
to  judge,  or  able  to  guide  themselves,  in  matters  of  a  spiritual 
nature  :  this  point  enlarged  on  to  the  end. 
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OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GUIDES 
AND  GOVERNORS. 

HEBREWS,  CHAP.  XIII. — VERSE  17. 
Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  duty,  and  such  are  the  reasons 
enforcing  the  practice  thereof :  I  shall  only  farther  remove  two 
impediments  of  that  practice,  and  so  leave  this  point. 

1.  One  hindrance  of  obedience  is  this,  that  spiritual  power 
is  not  despotical  or  compulsory,  but  parental  or  pastoral ;  that 
it  hath  no  external  force  to  abet  it,  or  to  avenge  disobedience 
to  its  laws :  they  must  not  Kare^ovatdSeiy,  or  KaraKvpieveiv,  (be 
imperious,  or  domineer,)  they  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  vio- 
lence, or  to  inflict  bodily  correction  ;  but  must  rule  in  meek 
and  gentle  ways,  directly  influential  on  the  mind  and  conscience, 
(ways  of  rational  persuasion,  exhortation,  admonition,  reproof,) 
'  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  con- 
vincing, rebuking,  exhorting  with  all  longsuffering  and  doc- 
trine ;'  their  word  is  their  only  weapon,  their  force  of  argument 
all  the  constraint  they  apply :  hence  men  commonly  do  not 
stand  in  awe  of  them,  nor  are  so  sensible  of  their  obligation  to 
obey  them ;  they  cannot  understand  why  they  should  be 
flighted  by  words,  or  controlled  by  an  unarmed  authority. 

But  this  in  truth  (things  being  duly  considered)  is  so  far 
from  diminishing  our  obligation,  or  arguing  the  authority  of 
our  governors  to  be  weak  and  precarious,  that  it  rendereth  our 
obligation  much  greater,  and  their  authority  more  dreadful  ; 
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for  the  sweeter  and  gentler  their  way  of  governing  is,  the  more 
disingenuous  and  unworthy  a  thing  it  is  to  disobey  it ;  not  to 
be  persuaded  by  reason,  not  to  be  allured  by  kindness,  not  to 
admit  friendly  advice,  not  to  comply  with  the  calmest  methods 
of  furthering  our  own  good,  is  a  brutish  thing  ;  he  that  only 
can  be  scared  and  scourged  to  duty,  scarce  deserveth  the  name 
of  a  man  :  it  therefore  doth  the  more  oblige  us,  that  in  this  way 
we  are  moved  to  action  by  love  rather  than  fear.  Yet  if  we 
would  fear  wisely  and  justly,  (not  like  children,  being  frighted 
with  formidable  shapes  and  appearances,  but  like  men,  appre- 
hending the  real  consequences  of  things,)  we  should  the  more 
fear  these  spiritual  powers,  because  they  are  insensible  :  for 
that  God  hath  commanded  us  to  obey  them,  without  assigning 
visible  forces  to  constrain  or  chastise,  is  a  manifest  argument 
that  he  hath  reserved  the  vindication  of  their  authority  to  his 
own  hand,  which  therefore  will  be  infallibly  certain,  and 
terribly  severe  ;  so  the  nature  of  the  case  requireth,  and  so  God 
hath  declared  it  shall  be  :  the  sentence  that  is  on  earth  pro- 
nounced by  his  ministers  on  contumacious  offenders,  he  hath 
declared  himself  ready  to  ratify  in  heaven,  and  therefore  most 
assuredly  will  execute  it.  As  under  the  old  law  God  appointed 
to  the  transgression  of  some  laws,  on  which  he  laid  special 
stress,  the  punishment  of  '  being  cut  off  from  his  people  the 
execution  of  which  punishment  he  reserved  to  himself,  to  be 
accomplished  in  his  own  way  and  time  ;  so  doth  he  now  in  like 
manner  take  on  him  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his  ministers,  and 
to  execute  the  judgments  decreed  by  them  ;  and  if  so,  we  may 
consider  that  '  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God.'  Ecclesiastical  authority  therefore  is  not  a  shadow 
void  of  substance  or  force,  but  hath  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  to  support  and  assert  it ;  it  hath  arms  to  maintain  it  most 
effectual  and  forcible,  (those  of  which  St.  Paul  saith  ;  '  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
"God,')  it  inflicteth  chastisements  far  more  dreadful  than  any 
secular  power  can  inflict ;  for  these  only  touch  the  body,  those 
pierce  the  soul ;  these  concern  only  our  temporal  state,  those 
reach  eternity  itself ;  these  at  most  yield  a  transitory  smart,  or 
kill  the  body,  those  produce  endless  torment,  and  (utterly  as  to 
all  comfort  in  being)  destroy  the  soul. 
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The  punishment  for  extreme  contumacy  is  called  '  delivery 
to  Satan  ;'  and  is  not  this  far  worse  than  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  any  gaoler  or  hangman  ?  what  are  any  cords  of  hemp 
or  fetters  of  iron  in  comparison  to  those  bands,  of  which  it  is 
said,  '  Whatever  ye  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven 
which  engage  the  soul  in  a  guilt  never  to  be  loosed,  except  by 
sore  contrition  and  serious  repentance  ?  what  are  any  scourges 
to  St.  Paul's  rod,  lashing  the  heart  and  conscience  with  sting- 
ing remorse  ?  what  any  axes  or  falchions  to  that  '  sword  of  the 
spirit,'  which  cutteth  off  a  member  from  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
what  are  any  fagots  and  torches  to  that  unquenchable  fire  and 
brimstone  of  the  infernal  lake  ?  what,  in  fine,  doth  any  con- 
demnation here  signify  to  that  horrible  curse,  which  devoteth 
an  incorrigible  soul  to  the  bottomless  pit? 

It  is  therefore  indeed  a  great  advantage  to  this  power  that  it 
is  spiritual. 

2.  Another  grand  obstruction  to  the  practice  of  this  duty  is, 
pretence  to  scruple  about  the  lawfulness,  or  dissatisfaction  in 
the  expedience  of  that  which  our  governors  prescribe  ;  that  we 
are  able  to  advance  objections  against  their  decrees;  that  we 
can  espy  inconveniences  ensuing  on  their  orders ;  that  we 
imagine  the  constitution  may  be  reformed,  so  as  to  become 
more  pure,  more  convenient  and  comely,  more  serviceable  to 
edification;  that  we  cannot  fancy  that  to  be  best  which  they 
enjoin  :  for  removing  the  obstruction  let  me  only  propound 
some  questions. 

Were  not  any  government  appointed  in  vain,  if  such  pre- 
tences might  exempt  or  excuse  from  conformity  to  its  orders  ? 
can  such  ever  be  wanting  ?  Is  there  any  thing  devisable,  which 
may  not  be  impugned  by  some  plausible  reason,  which  may  not 
disgust  a  squeamish  humor  ?  Is  there  anymattcrso  clearly  inno- 
cent, the  lawfulness  whereof  a  weak  mind  will  not  question  ; 
any  thing  so  firm  and  solid,  in  which  a  small  acuteness  of  wit 
cannot  pick  a  hole;  anything  so  indisputably  certain,  that 
whoever  affecteth  to  cavil  may  not  easily  devise  some  objec- 
tions against  it  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  here  that  hath  no  inconveniences  attend- 
ing it  ?  are  not  in  all  human  things  conveniences  and  incon- 
veniences so  mixed  and  complicated,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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disentangle  and  sever  them?  Gan  there  be  any  constitution 
under  heaven  so  absolutely  pure  and  perfect,  that  no  blemish 
or  defect  shall  appear  therein  ?  can  any  providence  of  man  fore- 
see, any  care  prevent,  any  industry  remedy  all  inconveniences 
possible  ?  Is  a  reformation  satisfactory  to  all  fancies  anywise 
practicable  ;  and  are  they  not  fitter  to  live  in  the  Platonic  idea 
of  a  commonwealth  than  in  any  real  society,  who  press  for  such 
an  one  ?  To  be  facile  and  complaisant  in  other  cases,  bearing 
with  things  which  do  not  please  us,  is  esteemed  commendable, 
a  courteous  and  humane  practice  :  why  should  it  not  be  much 
more  reasonable  to  condescend  to  our  superiors,  and  comport 
with  their  practice  ?  is  it  not  very  discourteous  to  deny  them 
the  respect  which  we  allow  to  others,  or  to  refuse  that  advan- 
tage to  public  transactions  which  we  think  fit  to  grant  unto 
private  conversation  ? 

To  what  purpose  did  God  institute  a  government,  if  the  reso- 
lutions thereof  must  be  suspended  till  every  man  is  satisfied 
with  them  ;  or  if  its  state  must  be  altered  so  often  as  any  man 
can  pick  in  it  matter  of  offence  or  dislike ;  or  if  the  proceed- 
ings thereof  must  be  shaped  according  to  the  numberless  vari- 
eties of  different  and  repugnant  fancies? 

Are,  I  pray,  the  objections  againt  obedience  so  clear  and 
cogent,  as  are  the  commands  which  enjoin,  and  the  reasons  which 
enforce  it  ?  are  the  inconveniences  adhering  to  it  apparently  so 
grievous,  as  are  the  mischiefs  which  spring  from  disobedience? 
do  they  in  a  just  balance  counterpoise  the  disparagement  of 
authority,  the  violation  of  order,  the  disturbance  of  peace,  the 
obstruction  of  edification,  which  disobedience  produceth  ? 

Do  the  scruples  (or  reasons,  if  we  will  call  them  so)  which 
we  propound,  amount  to  such  a  strength  and  evidence,  as  to 
outweigh  the  judgment  of  those  whom  God  hath  authorised  by 
his  commission,  whom  he  doth  enable  by  his  grace,  to  instruct 
and  guide  us?  May  not  those,  whose  office  it  is  to  judge  of 
such  things,  whose  business  it  is  to  study  for  skill  in  order  to 
that  purpose,  who  have  most  experience  in  those  affairs  spe- 
cially belonging  to  them,  be  reasonably  deemed  most  able  to 
judge  both  for  themselves  and  us  what  is  lawful,  and  what  ex- 
pedient? have  they  not  eyes  to  see  what  we  do,  and  hearts  to 
judge  concerning  the  force  of  our  pretences,  as  well  as  we  ? 
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Is  it  not  a  design  of  their  office  to  resolve  our  doubts  and 
void  our  scruples  in  such  cases,  that  we  may  act  securely  and 
quietly,  being  directed  by  better  judgments  than  our  own  ? 
Are  they  not  strictly  obliged  in  conscience,  are  they  not  deeply 
engaged  by  interest,  to  govern  us  in  the  best  manner  ?  Is  it 
therefore  wisdom,  is  it  modesty,  is  it  justice  for  us  to  advance 
our  private  conceits  against  their  most  deliberate  public  reso- 
lutions ?  may  we  not  in  so  doing  mistake  ?  may  we  not  be  blind 
or  weak,  (not  to  say  fond,  or  proud,  or  perverse?)  and  shall 
those  defects  or  defaults  of  ours  evacuate  so  many  commands  of 
God,  and  render  his  so  noble,  so  needful  an  ordinance  quite 
insignificant  ? 

Do  we  especially  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  or  appear  otherwise 
than  illusively  to  palliate  our  naughty  affections  and  sinister 
respects,  when  we  ground  the  justification  of  our  nonconformity 
on  dark  subtilties  and  intricate  quirks  ;  which  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  we  understand  ourselves,  and  whereof  very  per- 
spicacious men  cannot  apprehend  the  force  ?  Do  we  think  we 
shall  be  innocent  men  because  we  are  smart  sophisters  ?  or  that 
God  will  excuse  from  our  duty,  because  we  can  perplex  men 
with  our  discourses  ?  or  that  we  are  bound  to  do  nothing, 
because  we  are  able  to  say  somewhat  against  all  things? 

Would  we  not  do  well  to  consider  what  huge  danger  they 
incur,  and  how  massy  a  load  of  guilt  they  must  undergo,  on 
whom  shall  be  charged  all  those  sad  disorders  and  horrid  mis- 
chiefs which  are  naturally  consequent  on  disobedience  ?  What 
if  confusion  of  things,  if  corruption  of  manners,  if  oppression  of 
truth,  if  dissolution  of  the  church  do  thence  ensue  ;  what  a  case 
then  shall  we  be  in,  who  confer  so  much  thereto?  Would  not 
such  considerations  be  apt  to  beget  scruples  far  more  disquiet- 
ing an  honest  and  truly  conscientious  mind,  than  any  such 
either  profound  subtilties  or  superficial  plausibilities  can  do, 
which  dissenters  are  wont  to  allege  ?  For  needeth  he  not  to 
have  extreme  reason  (reason  extremely  strong  and  evident) 
who  dareth  to  refuse  that  obedience  which  God  so  plainly  com- 
mandeth  ;  by  which  his  own  authority  is  maintained  ;  on  which 
the  safety,  prosperity,  and  peace  of  the  church  dependeth ;  in 
which  the  support  of  religion,  and  the  welfare  of  numberless 
souls  is  deeply  concerned  ? 
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Did,  let  me  farther  ask,  the  Apostles,  when  they  settled 
orders  in  the  church,  when  they  imposed  what  they  conceived 
needful  for  edification  and  decency,  when  they  inflicted  spiri- 
tual chastisements  on  disorderly  walkers,  regard  such  pretences  ? 
or  had  those  self-conceited  and  self-willed  people  (who  obeyed 
not  their  words,  but  resisted  and  rejected  them)  no  such  pre- 
tences ?  had  they  nothing,  think  we,  to  say  for  themselves, 
nothing  to  object  against  the  apostolic  orders  and  proceedings? 
They  had  surely  ;  they  failed  not  to  find  faults  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  to  pretend  a  kind  of  tender  conscence  for  their  dis- 
obedience ;  yet  this  hindered  not,  but  that  the  Apostles  con- 
demned their  misbehaviour,  and  inflicted  severe  censures  on 
them  ? 

Did  not  also  the  primitive  bishops  (and  all  spiritual  gover- 
nors down  from  the  beginning  every  where  almost  to  these  days 
of  contention  and  disorder)  proceed  in  the  same  course  ;  not 
fearing  to  enact  such  laws  concerning  indifferent  matters  and 
circumstances  of  religion,  as  seemed  to  them  conducible  to  the 
good  of  the  church  ?  Did  not  all  good  people  readily  comply 
with  their  orders,  how  painful  soever,  or  disagreeable  to  flesh 
and  blood,  without  contest  or  scruple  ?  yet  had  not  they  as  much 
wit,  and  no  less  conscience  than  ourselves  ?  They  who  had 
wisdom  enough  to  descry  the  truth  of  our  religion  through  all 
the  clouds  of  obloquy  and  disgrace  which  it  lay  under ;  who 
had  zeal  and  constancy  to  bear  the  hardest  brunts  of  persecu- 
tion against  it ;  were  they  such  fools  as  to  see  no  fault,  so  stu- 
pid as  to  resent  nothing,  or  so  loose  as  to  comply  with  any 
thing  ?  No  surely  ;  they  were  in  truth  so  wise  as  to  know 
their  duty,  and  so  honest  as  to  observe  it. 

If  these  considerations  will  not  satisfy,  I  have  done ;  and 
proceed  to  the  next  point  of  our  duty,  to  which  the  precept  in 
our  text  may  extend,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  our  guides :  in 
which  respect  it  may  be  conceived  to  imply  the  following  par- 
ticulars to  be  performed  by  us,  as  instances,  or  parts,  or  degrees 
thereof. 

I.  We  should  readily  and  gladly  address  ourselves  to  hear 
them  ;  not  out  of  profane  and  wilful  contempt  or  slothful  neg- 
ligence declining  to  attend  on  their  instructions  :  there  were  of 
old  those,  of  whom  the  prophets  complain,  who  would  not  so 
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much  as  hearken  to  the  words  of  those  whom  God  sent  unto 
them  ;  but  stopped  their  ears,  '  withdrew  the  shoulder,  and 
hardened  the  neck,  and  would  not  hear  :'  there  were  those  in 
the  evangelical  times,  who  did  ('m-uidely  tov  \6yov,  '  thrust  away 
the  word  of  God,  judging  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life  ; 
who  would  not  admit  or  hear  the  word  of  life,'  and  overtures 
of  grace  propounded  by  the  Apostles:  there  were  Gadarenes, 
who  beseeched  our  Lord  himself  to  depart  from  their  coasts : 
there  have  always  been  '  deaf  adders,  who  stop  their  ears  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely;'  no  wonder 
then  if  now  there  be  those  who  will  not  so  much  as  allow  a 
hearing  to  the  messengers  of  God,  and  the  guides  of  their  soul : 
some  out  of  a  factious  prejudice  against  their  office,  or  their 
persons,  or  their  way,  do  shun  them,  giving  themselves  over  to 
the  conduct  of  seducers ;  some  out  of  a  profane  neglect  of  all 
religion,  out  of  being  wholly  possessed  with  worldly  cares  and 
desires,  out  of  stupidity  and  sloth,  (indisposing  them  to  mind 
any  thing  that  is  serious,)  will  not  afford  them  any  regard  :  all 
these  are  extremely  blameable,  offensive  to  God,  and  injurious 
to  themselves.  It  is  a  heinous  affront  to  God  (implying  an 
hostile  disposition  toward  him,  an  unwillingness  to  have  any 
correspondence  with  him)  to  refuse  so  much  as  audience  to  his 
ambassadors ;  it  is  an  interpretative  repulsing  him  :  so  of  old 
he  expressed  it ;  '  I,'  saith  he,  '  spake  unto  you,  rising  early  and 
speaking,  but  ye  heard  not;  I  called  you,  but  ye  answered 
not :'  so  under  the  gospel :  '  He,'  saith  our  Lord,  '  that  heareth 
you  heareth  me  ;  and  "he  that  despiseth  (or  regardeth  not)  you 
despiseth  me;'  and,  '  We  are  ambassadors  of  Christ,  as  though 
God  did  beseeeh  you  by  us;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be 
reconciled  to  God.'  It  is  a  starving  our  souls,  depriving  them 
of  that  food  which  God  hath  provided  for  them  ;  it  is  keeping 
ourselves  at  distance  from  any  means  or  possibility  of  being 
well  informed  and  quickened  to  the  practice  of  our  duty,  of 
being  reclaimed  from  our  errors  and  sins  ;  it  is  the  way  to  be- 
come hardened  in  impiety,  or  sinking  into  a  reprobate  sense. 
This  is  the  first  step  to  obedience ;  for  '  how  can  we  believe, 
except  we  hear  ?'  this  is  that  which  St.  James  urgeth,  'Let 
every  man  be  quick  to  hear  ;'  and  which  St.  Peter  thus  enjoin- 
eth,  '  Like  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
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that  we  may  grow  thereby :'  we  should  especially  be  quick 
and  ready  to  hear  those  whom  God  hath  authorised  and  ap- 
pointed to  speak ;  we  should  '  desire  to  suck  the  milk  of  the 
word'  from  those  who  are  our  spiritual  parents  and  nurses. 

2.  We  should  hear  them  with  serious,  earnest  attention  and 
consideration ;  so  that  we  may  well  understand,  may  be  able 
to  weigh,  may  retain  in  memory,  and  may  become  duly  affected 
with  their  discourses ;  we  must  not  hear  them  drowsily  and 
slightly,  as  if  we  were  nothing  concerned,  or  were  hearing  an 
impertinent  tale  ;  their  word  should  not  pass  through  the  ears, 
and  slip  away  without  effect ;  but  sink  into  the  understanding, 
into  the  memory,  into  the  heart ;  like  '  the  good  seed'  falling 
into  '  a  depth  of  earth,'  able  to  afford  it  root  and  nourishment ; 
therefore  we  must  attend  diligently  thereto :  TrtpiaooTtpws  ovv 
be!  7rpoai\etv;  '  we  should  therefore  give  more  abundant  heed,' 
as  the  Apostle  saith,  '  to  the  things  we  hear,  lest  at  any  time 
we  should  let  them  slip.'  This  duty  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  their  word  requireth  :  '  it  is  the  word  not  of  men,'  but 
in  truth,  the  word  of  the  great  God,  (his  word  as  proceeding 
from  him,  as  declaring  his  mind  and  will,  as  tendering  his  over- 
tures of  grace  and  mercy,)  which  as  such  challengeth  great  re- 
gard and  awe  :  it  informeth  us  of  our  chief  duties,  it  furthereth 
our  main  interests,  it  guideth  us  into,  it  urgeth  us  forward  in 
the  way  to  eternal  happiness  ;  it  is  the  word  that  is  '  able  to 
save  our  souls,'  to  '  render  us  wise  unto  salvation  ;'  it  therefore 
claimeth  and  deserveth  from  us  most  earnest  attention  ;  it  is  a 
great  indignity  and  folly  not  to  yield  it. 

3.  We  should  to  their  instructions  bring  good  dispositions  of 
mind,  such  as  may  render  them  most  effectual  and  fruitful  to 
us;  such  as  are  right  intention,  candor,  docility,  meekness. 

We  should  not  be  induced  to  hear  them  out  of  curiosity,  (as 
'  having  itching  ears,')  being  desirous  to  hear  some  new  things, 
some  fine  notions,  some  taking  discourse ;  somewhat  to  fancy 
or  talk  pleasantly  about,  (as  the  Athenians  heard  St.  Paul;) 
not  out  of  censoriousness,  or  inclination  to  criticise  and  find 
fault,  (as  the  Pharisees  heard  our  Saviour,  '  laying  wait  for 
him,  and  seeking  to  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth,  that 
they  might  accuse  him  ;')  not  out  of  design  to  gratify  our  pas- 
sions in  hearing  them,  to  reprove  other  persons,  or  for  any  such 
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corrupt  and  sinister  intention ;  but  altogether  out  of  pure  de- 
sign that  we  may  be  improved  in  knowlege,  and  excited  to  the 
practice  of  our  duty. 

TVe  should  not  come  to  hear  them  with  minds  imbued  with 
ill  prejudices  and  partial  affections,  which  may  obstruct  the 
virtue  and  efficacy  of  their  discourse,  or  may  hinder  us  from 
judging  fairly  and  truly  about  what  they  say  ;  but  with  such 
freedom  and  ingenuity  as  may  dispose  us  readily  to  yield  unto 
and  acquiesce  in  any  profitable  truth  declared  by  them  ;  like 
the  generous  Bereans,  who  '  received  the  word  pera  naaris  irpo- 
Bvn'ias,  with  all  alacrity  and  readiness  of  mind,  searching  the 
Scriptures  daily,  whether  these  things  were  so;'  ws  aprtyevrjra 
/3pe<p»j,  '  like  infants  newly  born,'  that  come  to  the  dug  without 
any  other  inclination  than  to  suck  what  is  needful  for  their  sus- 
tenance. 

We  should  be  docile  and  tractable,  willing  and  apt  to  learn, 
shaking  off  all  those  indispositions  of  soul  (all  dulness  and 
sluggishness,  all  peevishness  and  perverseness,  all  pride  and 
self-conceitedness,  all  corrupt  affection  and  indulgence  to  our 
conceits,  our  humors,  our  passions,  our  lusts  and  inordinate  de- 
sires) which  may  obstruct  our  understanding  of  the  word,  our 
yielding  assent  to  it,  our  receiving  impression  from  it :  there 
were  those,  concerning  whom  the  Apostle  said,  that  he  could 
not  proceed  in  his  discourse,  because  they  were  vu>Qpo\  ra'is 
ctKnals,  '  dull  of  hearing,'  (or  sluggish  in  hearing,)  who  were 
indisposed  to  hear,  and  uncapable  to  understand,  because  they 
would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  rouse  up  their  fancies,  and  fix 
their  minds  on  a  serious  consideration  of  things  :  there  were 
those  who  had  1  a  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  not  to  see,  and  ears 
not  to  hear;'  who  '  did  hear  with  the  ear,  but  not  understand  ; 
seeing  did  see,  but  not  perceive ;  for  their  heart  had  waxed 
gross,  their  ears  were  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  were 
closed ;'  such  indocile  persons  there  always  have  been,  who, 
being  stupified  and  perverted  by  corrupt  affections,  became  un- 
capable of  bettering  from  good  instruction  :  all  such  we  should 
strive  to  free  ourselves  from,  that  we  may  perform  this  duty  to 
our  guides,  and  '  in  meekness  receive  the  engrafted  word.' 

These  practices  (of  hearing,  of  attending,  of  coming  well  dis- 
posed to  instruction)  are  at  least  steps  and  degrees  necessarily 
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prerequisite  to  the  obedience  prescribed  ;  and  farther  to  press 
them  all  together  on  us,  we  may  consider  that  it  is  strictly  in- 
cumbent on  them  (under  danger  of  heavy  punishment  and  woe) 
willingly,  earnestly,  with  all  diligence  and  patience,  to  la- 
bor in  teaching  and  admonishing  us;  they  must  '  give  atten- 
dance' and  '  take  heed  unto  their  doctrine,  that  it  may  be 
sound  and  profitable  ;  they  '  must  preach  the  word,'  and  '  be 
instant'  on  it  '  in  season,  out  of  season,'  (that  is,  not  only  tak- 
ing;, but  seeking  and  snatching  all  occasions  to  do  it,)  '  reprov- 
ing, rebuking,  exhorting  with  all  longsuffering  and  doctrine  ;' 
they  '  must  warn  every  man,  and  teach  every  man  in  all  wis- 
dom, that  they  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus  :' 
as  they  are  obliged  in  such  manner  to  do  these  things,  so  there 
must  be  correspondent  duties  lying  on  us,  to  receive  their  doc- 
trine readily,  carefully,  patiently,  sincerely,  and  fairly  :  as 
they  must  be  faithful  dispensers  of  God's  heavenly  truth  and 
holy  mysteries,  so  we  must  be  obsequious  entertainers  of  them  : 
imposing  such  commands  on  them  doth  imply  reciprocal  obli- 
gations in  their  hearers  and  scholars;  otherwise  their  office 
would  be  vain,  and  their  endeavors  fruitless ;  God  no  less 
would  be  frustrated  in  his  design,  than  we  should  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  their  institution. 

But  farther,  it  is  a  more  immediate  ingredient  of  this  duty, 
that, 

4.  We  should  effectually  be  enlightened  by  their  doctrine, 
be  convinced  by  their  arguments  persuading  truth  and  duty,  be 
moved  by  their  admonitions  and  exhortations  to  good  practice  ; 
we  should  open  our  eyes  to  the  light  which  they  shed  forth  on 
us,  we  should  surrender  our  judgment  to  the  proofs  which  they 
allege,  we  should  yield  our  hearts  and  affections  pliable  to  their 
mollifying  and  warming  discourses  :  it  is  their  part  to  subdue 
our  minds  to  '  the  obedience  of  faith,'  and  to  subject  our 
wills  to  the  observance  of  God's  commandments,  ('  casting 
down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowlegeof  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ;')  it  must  therefore  answer- 
ably  be  our  duty  not  to  resist,  not  to  hold  out,  not  to  persist 
obstinate  in  our  errors  or  prejudices ;  to  submit  our  minds  to 
the  power  of  truth,  being  willingly  and  gladly  conquered  by 
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it;  it  must  be  our  duty  to  subjugate  our  wills,  to  bend  our  in- 
clinations, to  form  our  affections  to  a  free  compliance  of  heart 
with  the  duties  urged  on  us  ;  we  should  not  be  like  those  disci- 
ples, of  whom  our  Lord  complaineth  thus ;  '  O  fools,  and  slow 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  :'  nor  like 
the  Jews,  with  whom  St.  Stephen  thus  expostulates;  '  Ye 
stiffnecked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.'  They  should  speak  with  power  and 
efficacy  ;  we  therefore  should  not  by  our  indispositions  (by  ob- 
stinacy of  conceit  or  hardness  of  heart)  obstruct  their  endea- 
vors :  they  should  be  '  co-workers  of  your  joy,'  (that  is,  work- 
ing in  us  that  faith  and  those  virtues,  which  are  productive  of 
true  joy  and  comfort  of  us  ;)  we  therefore  should  co-work  with 
them  toward  the  same  end :  they  should  edify  us  in  knowlege 
and  holiness;  we  should  therefore  yield  ourselves  to  be  fa- 
shioned and  polished  by  them. 

5.  We  should,  in  fine,  obey  their  doctrine  by  conforming  our 
practice  thereto  ;  this  our  Lord  prescribed  in  regard  even  to 
the  Jewish  guides  and  doctors  ;  '  The  scribes  and  pharisees  sit 
in  Moses's  seat;  all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
that  observe  and  do  :'  the  same  we  may  well  conceive  that  he 
requireth  in  respect  to  his  own  ministers,  the  teachers  of  a  bet- 
ter law,  authorised  to  direct  us  by  his  own  commission,  and 
thereto  more  specially  qualified  by  his  grace  :  this  is  indeed  the 
crown  and  completion  of  all  ;  to  hear  significth  nothing;  to  be 
convinced  in  our  mind,  and  to  be  affected  in  our  heart,  will  but 
aggravate  our  guilt,  if  we  neglect  practice  ;  every  sermon  we 
hear,  that  showeth  us  our  duty,  will  in  effect  be  an  enditement 
on  us,  will  ground  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  if  we  transgress 
it :  for,  as  '  the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh 
oft  on  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is 
dressed,  receiveth  blessing  from  God,  so  that  which  beareth 
thorns  and  briers  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  and  its 
end  is  to  be  burned  :'  and,  '  Not  the  hearers  of  the  lawarejust 
with  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified.'  And  it 
is  a  good  advice,  that  of  St.  James  ;  '  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves;'  it  is,  he  in- 
timateth,  a  fallacy  some  are  apt  to  put  on  themselves,  to  con- 
ceit they  have  done  sufficiently  when  they  have  lent  an  ear  to 
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the  word  ;  this  is  the  least  part  to  be  done  in  regard  to  it,  prac- 
tice is  all  in  all ;  what  is  it  to  be  showed  the  way,  and  to  know 
it  exactly,  if  we  do  not  walk  in  it,  if  we  do  not  by  it  arrive  to 
our  journey's  end,  the  salvation  of  our  souls  ?  To  have  waited 
on  our  Lord  himself,  and  hung  on  his  discourse,  was  not  avail- 
able ;  for  when  in  the  day  of  account  some  shall  begin  to 
allege,  '  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  before  thee,  and  thou  hast 
taught  in  our  streets ;  our  Lord  will  say,  I  know  you  not, 
whence  are  ye  ;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.' 
And  it  is  our  Lord's  declaration  in  the  case,  '  Whosoever 
heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him 
unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  on  a  rock  ;  —  but  every 
one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  on 
the  sand.' 

Many  are  very  earnest  to  hear,  they  '  hear  gladly,'  as  Herod 
did  St.  John  Baptist's  homilies  ;  they  '  receive  the  word  with 
joy,'  as  the  temporary  believers  in  the  parable  did  ;  they  do,  as 
those  men  did  in  the  prophet,  '  delight  to  know  God's  ways,  do 
ask  of  God  the  ordinances  of  justice,  do  take  delight  in  ap- 
proaching God  ;'  or  as  those  in  another  prophet,  '  who  speak 
one  to  another,  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying,  Come,  I  pray 
you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  : 
and  they  come  unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit 
before  thee  as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but 
will  not  do  them;  for  with  their  mouth  they  show  much  love, 
but  their  heart  goeth  after  their  covetousness  :  and,  lo,  thou 
art  to  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument;  for  they  hear  thy 
words,  but  they  do  them  not ;'  they  for  a  time  'rejoice  in  the 
light  of  God's '  messengers,  as  those  Jews  did  in  the  light  of 
that  '  burning  and  shining  lamp,'  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  but  all 
comes  to  nothing  ;  but  they  are  backward  and  careless  to  per- 
form, at  least  more  than  they  please  themselves,  or  what  suiteth 
to  their  fancy,  their  humor,  their  appetite,  their  interest :  many 
hearers  will  believe  only  what  they  like,  or  what  suiteth  to  their 
prejudices  and  passions  ;  many  of  what  they  believe  will  prac- 
tise that  only  which  sorteth  with  their  temper,  or  will  serve  their 
designs ;  they  cannot  conform  to  unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
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doctrines :  sometimes  care  choketli  the  word ;  sometimes  tempta- 
tion of  pleasure,  of  profit,  of  honor  allureth  ;  sometimes  diffi- 
culties, hazards,  persecutions,  discourage  from  obedience  to  it. 

These  particulars  are  obvious,  and  by  most  will  be  con- 
sented to  :  there  is  one  point  which  perhaps  will  more  hardly 
be  admitted,  which  therefore  I  shall  more  largely  insist  on  ;  it 
is  this  : 

G.  That  as  in  all  cases  it  is  our  duty  to  defer  much  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  our  guides,  so  in  some  cases  it  behoveth  us  to  rely 
barely  on  their  judgment  and  advice;  those  especially  among 
them  who  excel  in  dignity  and  worth,  who  are  approved  for 
wisdom  and  integrity ;  their  definitions,  or  the  declarations  of 
their  opinion,  (especially  such  as  are  exhibited  on  mature  deli- 
beration and  debate,  in  a  solemn  manner,)  are  ever  very  proba- 
ble arguments  of  truth  and  expediency;  they  are  commonly 
the  best  arguments  which  can  be  had  in  some  matters,  especially 
to  the  meaner  and  simpler  sort  of  people.  This  on  many  ac- 
counts will  appear  reasonable. 

It  is  evident  to  experience,  that  every  man  is  not  capable  to 
judge,  or  able  to  guide  himself  in  matters  of  this  nature,  (con- 
cerning divine  truth  and  conscience.)  There  are 'children  in 
understanding;'  there  are  men  '  weak  in  faith,'  (orknowlege 
concerning  the  faith ;)  there  are  idiots,  ukclkoi,  (men  not  bad, 
but  simple,)  persons  '  occupying  the  room  of  the  unlearned,  un- 
skilful in  the  word  of  righteousness,'  who,  as  the  Apostle  saith, 
'need  that  one  should  teach  them  which  be  the  first  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  God.' 

The  vulgar  sort  of  men  are  as  undiscerning  and  injudicious 
in  all  things,  so  peculiarly  in  matters  of  this  nature,  so  much 
abstracted  from  common  sense  and  experience  ;  whence  we 
see  them  easily  seduced  into  the  fondest  conceits  and  wildest 
courses  by  any  slender  artifice  or  fair  pretence  ;  '  like  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine 
by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie 
in  wait  to  deceive.' 

There  are  also  some  particular  cases,  a  competent  informa- 
tion and  skill  in  which  must  depend  on  improvements  of  mind 
acquired  by  more  than  ordinary  study  and  experience  ;  so  that 
in  them  most  people  do  want  sufficient  means  of  attaining  kuow- 
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lege  requisite  to  guide  their  judgment  or  their  practice  :  and  for 
such  persons  in  such  cases  it  is  plainly  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
the  safest  way,  to  rely  on  the  direction  of  their  guides,  assent- 
ing to  what  they  declare,  acting  what  they  prescribe,  going 
whither  they  conduct. 

The  very  notion  of  guides,  and  the  design  of  their  office,  doth 
import  a  difference  of  knowlege,  and  a  need  of  reliance  on  them 
in  such  cases  ;  it  signifieth  that  we  are  in  some  measure  igno- 
rant of  the  way,  and  that  they  better  know  it ;  and  if  so,  plain 
reason  dictateth  it  fit  that  we  should  follow  them  :  and  indeed 
what  need  were  there  of  guides,  to  what  purpose  should  we  have 
them,  if  we  can  sufficiently  ken  the  way,  and  judge  what  we 
should  do  without  them  ? 

In  the  state  of  learning,  (in  which  the  assigning  us  teachers 
supposeth  us  placed,)  whatever  our  capacity  may  be,  yet  our 
judgment  at  least  (for  want  of  a  full  comprehension  of  things, 
which  must  be  discovered  in  order  and  by  degrees)  is  imper- 
fect :  in  that  state  therefore  it  becometh  us  not  to  pretend  ex- 
ercise of  judgment,  but  rather  easily  to  yield  assent  to  what  our 
teachers,  who  see  farther  into  the  thing,  do  assert  ;  '  The 
learner,'  as  Seneca  saith,  '  is  bound  to  be  ruled,  while  he  begin- 
neth  to  be  able  to  rule  himself.'* 

Ae?  fiavftavovTa  -miTTeven',  '  A  learner  should  in  some  measure 
be  credulous  ;'  otherwise,  as  he  will  often  fail  in  his  judgment, 
so  he  will  make  little  progress  in  learning:  for  if  he  will  admit 
nothing  on  his  master's  word,  if  he  will  question  all  things,  if 
he  will  continually  be  doubting  and  disputing,  or  contradicting 
and  opposing  his  teacher,  how  can  instruction  proceed  ?  He 
that  presently  will  be  his  own  master  is  a  bad  scholar,  and  will 
be  a  worse  master.  He  that  will  fly  before  he  is  fledged,  no 
wonder  if  he  tumbledown. 

There  are  divers  obvious  and  very  considerable  cases  in 
which  persons  most  contemptuous  of  authority,  and  refractory 
toward  their  guides,  are  constrained  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  are  contented  to  do  it,  their  conscience  showing  them 
unable  to  judge  for  themselves  :  in  admitting  the  literal  sense 
of  Scripture,  according  to  translations;  in  the  interpretation  of 
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difficult  places,  depending  on  the  skill  of  languages,  grammar, 
and  criticism,  on  the  knowlege  of  human  arts  and  sciences,  on 
histories  and  ancient  customs:  in  such  cases,  all  illiterate  per- 
sons (however  otherwise  diffident  and  disregardful  of  authority) 
are  forced  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  other  men,  to  submit  their 
judgment  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  their  learned  guides,  taking 
the  very  principles  and  foundations  of  their  religion  on  trust : 
and  why  then  consonantly  may  they  not  do  it  in  other  cases ; 
especially  in  the  resolution  of  difficult,  sublime,  obscure,  and 
subtile  points,  the  comprehension  whereof  transcendeth  their 
capacity  ? 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  LIX. 

HEBREWS,  CHAP.  XIII  • — VERSE  17. 

The  more  to  engage  us  in  the  performance  of  this  part  of  our 
duty,  we  may  consider  the  great  advantages,  natural  and  super- 
natural, which  these  our  guides  have  to  qualify  them  for  their 
office. 

1.  They  may  reasonably  be  presumed  more  intelligent  in 
divine  matters  than  other  men  ;  for  as  they  have  the  same  na- 
tural capacities  and  endowments  with  others,  so  these  natural 
abilities  are  by  all  possible  means  improved,  by  education,  &c. : 
this  point  enlarged  on.  Hence  it  is  most  reasonable  that  we 
should  rely  on  their  authority  in  matters  difficult  and  doubtful, 
&c. 

They  have  also  another  peculiar  advantage,  by  their  greater 
retirement  from  the  world,  and  disengagement  from  secular  in- 
terests, which  generally  pervert  men's  judgment,  &c.  :  this  topic 
enlarged  on. 

2.  AVe  may  also  consider  that  they  are  by  God  appointed 
and  empowered  to  instruct  and  guide  us  :  they  are  God's  mes- 
sengers, specially  sent  by  him,  selected  and  separated  for  this 
work:  this  gives  especial  weight  to  their  words,  and  no  mean 
ground  of  assurance  to  us  in  relying  on  them. 

3.  We  may  consider  that  our  guides,  as  such,  have  special 
assistance  from  God  :  they  are  stewards  of  God's  various 
grace  ;  and  God  having  given  them,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  to  the 
church,  implies  that  he  has  endowed  them  with  ability,  and 
will  further  them  with  his  aid  in  perfecting  the  saints,  and 
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edifying  the  body  in  knowlege,  and  virtue,  and  piety.  As  the 
Holy  Ghost  constitutes  them  in  their  charge,  (Acts  xx.  28.)  so 
doubtless  he  assists  them  in  their  functions.  As  God  of  old 
communicated  his  spirit  to  his  prophets  and  to  the  Apostles, 
he  surely  hath  not  withdrawn  the  same  from  those  who  minister 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  spirit,  Sec. 

4.  We  are  also  encouraged  to  confide  in  our  guides  by  the 
consideration  that  they  are  themselves  deeply  concerned  in  our 
being  rightly  guided  ;  their  present  comfort,  their  future  salva- 
tion depending  on  the  faithful  and  careful  discharge  of  this 
their  duty. 

On  these  considerations,  it  is  plainly  reasonable  to  follow 
them  in  all  matters  wherein  we  have  no  other  very  clear  and 
certain  light  of  reason  or  revelation  to  conduct  us ;  lest  we  be 
carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines,  &c. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage,  that  by  God's  grace  there 
are  such  helps  provided  for  us  ;  and  it  is  great  folly  and  ingra- 
titude in  us  to  neglect  them. 

It  may  be  added,  that,  as  wisdom  may  induce,  so  modesty 
and  humility  should  dispose  us  to  follow  the  direction  of  our 
guides:  Ye  younger,  saith  St.  Peter,  submit  yourselves  unto 
the  elder,  and  be  clothed  with  humility  ;  signifying  that  it  is  a 
point  of  humility  to  yield  that  submission. 

Neither  in  doing  so,  though  against  some  of  our  private  con- 
ceits, do  we  act  against  our  conscience,  but  rather  according  to 
it;  for  conscience,  as  the  word  in  this  case  is  used,  is  nothing 
but  an  opinion  in  practical  matters  grounded  on  the  best  rea- 
sons which  we  can  discern. 

It  is  not  here  meant  that  we  are  obliged  indifferently,  with 
implicit  faith  or  blind  obedience,  to  believe  all  that  our  teachers 
say,  or  practise  all  they  exhort;  for  they  are  men,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  error  and  sin  ;  they  may  neglect  or  abuse  the 
advantages  which  they  have  received,  &c.    Instances  among 
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the  priests,  pastors,  elders,  and  prophets  of  old  time ;  also  of 
false  guides  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  :  nor  have  such  been 
wanting  since. 

We  are,  in  matters  of  such  infinite  moment,  obliged  by 
wisdom  and  duty  not  wholly  and  without  heed  to  trust  the 
diligence  and  integrity  of  others,  but  to  consider  and  look  about 
us,  using  our  own  reason,  judgment,  and  discretion,  so  far  as  we 
are  capable. 

We  are  not  devoid  of  reason — we  are  accountable  personally 
for  all  our  actions,  as  agreeable  or  contrary  to  it — in  order  to 
our  practice  we  are  obliged  to  get  a  knowlege  and  persuasion 
concerning  our  duty,  viz.  to  prove  what  is  that  good  and  ac- 
ceptable and  perfect  will  of  God  —  we  are  bound  to  study 
truth,  and  to  improve  our  minds  in  the  knowlege  and  love  of  it  — 
the  Apostles  charge  it  on  us  as  a  duty,  that  we  abound  in  faith 
and  knowlege,  &c. — we  are  likewise  by  them  commanded  to 
fake  heed  of  false  prophets ;  to  try  the  spirits,  &c.  to  see  that 
no  man  deceive  us — we  are  also  bound  principally  to  regard 
(iod's  wisdom  and  will,  so  as,  without  reservation  or  exception, 
to  embrace  whatever  he  commands,  &c. 

These  things  considered,  we  may,  and  it  much  behoveth  us, 
reserving  due  respect  for  our  guides,  with  humility  and  mo- 
desty to  weigh  and  scan  their  dictates,  lest  by  them  we  be 
unawares  drawn  into  error  or  sin.  We  are  bound,  if  they 
tell  us  things  repugnant  to  God's  word,  or  to  sound  reason 
and  common  sense,  to  dissent  from  them  :  which  proceeding 
is  not  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  delivered  before  :  this 
shown. 

To  these  things  one  rule  may  be  added ;  that  at  least 
we  forbear  openly  to  dissent  from  our  guides,  or  to  con- 
tradict their  doctrine,  except  it  be  so  false  as  to  subvert  the 
foundations  of  faith,  or  the  practice  of  holiness  :  this  point  en- 
larged on. 
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Thus  much  may  serve  for  the  obedience  due  to  the  doctrine 
of  our  guides  :  concluding  observations  regarding  our  duty  in 
following  their  practice,  which  is  considered  safely  imitable  in 
all  cases,  wherein  no  better  rule  is  found,  and  when  it  does  not 
appear  discordant  from  God's  law,  and  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason. 
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SERMON  LIX. 

OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GUIDES 
AND  GOVERNORS. 

HEBREWS,  CHAP.  XIII. — VERSE  17. 
Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you. 
But  farther, 

The  more  to  engage  and  incline  us  to  the  performing  this 
part  of  our  duty,  (the  regarding,  prizing,  confiding  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  guides,)  we  may  consider  the  great  advantages, 
both  natural  and  supernatural,  which  they  have  to  qualify 
them  in  order  to  such  purposes. 

1.  They  may  reasonably  be  presumed  more  intelligent  and 
skilful  in  divine  matters  than  others  ;  for  as  they  have  the 
same  natural  capacities  and  endowments  with  others,  (or  rather 
commonly  somewhat  better  than  others,  as  being  designed  and 
selected  to  this  sort  of  employment,)  so  their  natural  abilities 
are  by  all  possible  means  improved  :  it  is  their  trade  and  fa- 
culty, unto  which  their  education  is  directed ;  in  acquiring 
ability  toward  which  they  spend  their  time,  their  care,  their 
pains;  in  which  they  are  continually  versed  and  exercised, 
('having,'  as  the  Apostle  speaketh,  '  by  reason  of  use  their 
senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil;')  for  which  also 
they  employ  their  supplications  and  devotions  to  God. 

Many  special  advantages  they  hence  procure,  needful  or  very 
conducible  to  a  more  perfect  knowlege  of  such  matters,  and  to 
security  from  errors;  such  as  are  conversing  with  studies,  which 
enlarge  a  man's  mind,  and  improve  his  judgment ;  a  skill  of 
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disquisition  about  things ;  of  sifting  and  canvassing  point? 
coming  under  debate  ;  of  weighing  the  force  of  arguments,  and 
distinguishing  the  colors  of  things  ;  the  knowlege  of  languages, 
in  which  the  divine  oracles  are  expressed;  of  sciences,  of  his- 
tories, of  practices  serving  to  the  discovery  and  illustration  of 
the  truth  ;  exercise  in  meditation,  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
disputing,  and  conference,  whereby  the  mind  is  greatly  en- 
lightened, and  the  reason  strengthened ;  acquaintance  with 
variety  of  learned  authors,  who  with  great  diligence  have  ex- 
pounded the  holy  Scriptures,  and  with  most  accuracy  discussed 
points  of  doctrine  ;  especially  with  ancient  writers,  who,  living 
near  the  apostolical  times  and  being  immediately  (or  within  a 
few  degrees  mediately)  their  disciples,  may  justly  be  supposed 
most  helpful  toward  informing  us  what  was  their  genuine  doc- 
trine, what  the  true  sense  of  their  writings  :  by  such  means  as 
in  other  faculties,  so  in  this  of  theology,  a  competent  skill  may 
be  obtained  ;  there  is  no  other  ordinary  or  probable  way  ;  and 
no  extraordinary  way  can  be  trusted,  now  that  men  appear  not 
to  grow  learned  or  wise  by  special  inspiration  or  miracle  ;  after 
that  all  pretences  to  such  by-ways  have  been  detected  of  im- 
posture, and  do  smell  too  rank  of  hypocrisy. 

Since  then  our  guides  are  so  advantageously  qualified  to 
direct  us,  it  is  in  matters  difficult  and  doubtful  (the  which  re- 
quire good  measure  of  skill  and  judgment  to  determine  about 
them)  most  reasonable  that  we  should  rely  on  their  authority, 
preferring  it  in  such  cases  to  our  private  discretion  ;  taking  it 
for  more  probable  that  they  should  comprehend  the  truth  than 
we  (unassisted  by  them,  and  judging  merely  by  our  own  glim- 
mering light)  can  do  ;  deeming  it  good  odds  on  the  side  of  their 
doctrine  against  our  opinion  or  conjecture. 

They  have  also  another  peculiar  advantage  toward  judging 
sincerely  of  things,  by  their  greater  retirement  from  the  world 
and  disengagement  from  secular  interests  ;  the  which  ordinarily 
do  deprave  the  understandings  and  pervert  the  judgments  of 
men,  disposing  them  to  accommodate  their  conceits  to  the 
maxims  of  worldly  policy,  or  to  the  vulgar  apprehensions  of 
men,  many  of  which  are  false  and  base  :  by  such  abstraction  of 
mind  from  worldly  affairs,  together  with  fastening  their  medi- 
tation on  the  best  things  (which  their  calling  necessarily  doth 
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put  them  on)  more  than  is  usual  to  other  men,  they  commonly 
get  principles  and  habits  of  simplicity  and  integrity,  which 
qualify  men  both  to  discern  truth  better,  and  more  faithfully  to 
declare  it. 

Seeing  then  in  every  faculty  the  advice  of  the  skilful  is  to 
be  regarded,  and  is  usually  relied  on  ;  and  in  other  affairs  of 
greatest  importance  we  scruple  not  to  proceed  so ;  seeing  we 
commit  our  life  and  health  (which  are  most  precious  to  us)  to 
the  physician,  observing  his  prescriptions  commonly  without 
any  reason,  sometimes  against  our  own  sense  ;  we  intrust  our 
estate,  which  is  so  dear,  with  the  lawyer,  not  contesting  his 
advice;  we  put  our  goods  and  safety  into  the  hands  of  a  pilot, 
sleeping  securely  whilst  he  steereth  us  as  he  thinketh  fit ;  see- 
ing in  many  such  occasions  of  common  life  we  advisedly  do  re- 
nounce or  wave  our  own  opinions,  absolutely  yielding  to  th 
direction  of  others,  taking  their  authority  for  a  better  argument 
or  ground  of  action  than  any  which  our  conceit  or  a  bare  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  can  suggest  to  us;  admitting  this  maxim 
for  good,  that  it  is  a  more  advisable  and  safe  course  in  matters 
of  consequence  to  follow  the  judgment  of  wiser  men  than  to 
adhere  to  our  own  apprehensions :  seeing  it  is  not  wisdom  (as 
every  man  thinks)  in  a  doubtful  case  to  act  on  disadvantage,  or 
to  venture  on  odds  against  himself,  and  it  is  plainly  doing  thus 
to  act  on  our  own  opinion  against  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
more  improved  in  the  way,  or  better  studied  in  the  point  than 
ourselves ;  seeing  in  other  cases  these  are  the  common  approved 
apprehensions  and  practices  ;  and  seeing  in  this  case  there  is 
plainly  the  same  reason,  for  that  there  are  difficulties  and  intrica- 
cies in  this  no  less  than  in  other  faculties,  which  need  good  skill 
to  resolve  them ;  for  that  in  these  matters  we  may  easily  slip,  and 
by  error  may  incur  huge  danger  and  damage  :  why  then  should 
we  not  here  take  the  same  course,  following  (when  no  other 
clearer  light,  or  prevalent  reason  occurreth)  the  conduct  and 
advice  of  our  more  skilful  guides  ?  especially  considering  that, 
beside  ordinary,  natural,  and  acquired  advantages,  they  have 
other  supernatural  both  obligations  to  the  well  discharging  this 
duty,  and  assistances  toward  it :  For, 

2.  We  may  consider  that  they  are  by  God  appointed  and 
empowered  to  instruct  and  guide  us :  it  is  their  special  office, 
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not  assumed  by  themselves,  or  constituted  by  human  prudence, 
but  ordained  and  settled  by  divine  wisdom  for  our  edification 
in  knowlege,  and  direction  in  practice  :  they  are  God's  mes- 
sengers, purposely  sent  by  him,  selected  and  separated  by  his 
instinct  for  this  work  :  they  are  by  him  '  given  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints,  and  edifying  the  body  of  Christ:' it  is  by 
God's  warrant,  and  in  his  name  that  they  speak  ;  which  giveth 
especial  weight  to  their  words,  and  no  mean  ground  of  assur- 
ance to  us  in  relying  on  them  :  for  who  is  more  likely  to  know 
God's  mind  and  will,  who  may  be  presumed  more  faithful  in 
declaring  them,  than  God's  own  officers  and  agents?  those 
whose  great  duty,  whose  main  concernment  it  is  to  speak  not 
their  own  sense,  but  the  word  of  God  ?  They  are  God's 
mouth,  by  whom  alone  ordinarily  he  expresseth  his  mind  and 
pleasure ;  by  whom  '  he  intreateth  us  to  be  reconciled  '  in  heart 
and  practice  to  him  :  what  they  say  therefore  is  to  be  received 
as  God's  word,  except  plain  reason  on  due  examination  do 
forbid. 

If  they  by  office  are  teachers,  or  masters  in  doctrine,  then  we 
answerably  must  in  obligation  be  disciples,  which  implies  ad- 
mitting their  doctrine  and  proficiency  in  knowlege  thereby  :  if 
they  are  appointed  shepherds,  then  must  we  be  their  sheep,  to 
be  led  and  fed  by  them  ;  if  they  are  God's  messengers,  we 
must  yield  some  credence,  and  embrace  the  message  uttered  by 
them  ;  so  the  prophet  telleth  us  :  '  The  priest's  lips  should  keep 
knowlege,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  for  he  is 
the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  :'  so  the  law  of  old  enjoined  ; 
'  According  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  they  shall  teach 
thee,  and  according  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee, 
thou  shaft  do  ;  thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the  sentence  which 
they  shall  show  thee,  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left :'  so  our 
Lord  also,  in  regard  to  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  saith,  '  The 
scribes  and  pharisees  sit  in  Moses's  chair :  all  therefore  whatso- 
ever they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do  ;'  on  account  of 
their  office,  whatever  they  direct  to  (not  repugnant  to  the  divine 
law)  was  to  be  observed  by  the  people ;  and  surely  in  doubtful 
cases,  when  on  competent  inquiry  no  clear  light  offereth  itself, 
it  cannot  be  very  dangerous  to  follow  their  guidance  whom 
God  hath  appointed  and  authorised  to  lead  us  ;  if  we  err  doing 
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so,  we  err  wisely  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and  so  no  great  blame 
will  attend  our  error. 

3.  We  may  consider  that  our  guides  as  such  have  special  as- 
sistance from  God ;  to  every  vocation  God's  aid  is  congruously 
afforded ;  but  to  this  (the  principal  of  all  others,  the  most  im- 
portant, most  nearly  related  to  God,  and  most  peculiarly  tend- 
ing to  his  service)  it  is  in  a  special  manner  most  assuredly  and 
plentifully  imparted. 

They  are  '  stewards  of  God's  various  grace;'  and  they  who 
dispense  grace  to  others  cannot  want  it  themselves  :  they  are 
'  co-operators  with  God,'  and  God  consequently  doth  co-operate 
with  them ;  it  is  God  who  doth  ikqvovv,  '  render  them  sufficient 
to  be  ministers  of  the  New  Testament;'  and  they  '  minister  of 
the  ability  which  God  supplieth  ;'  every  spiritual  laborer  is 
obliged  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  '  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am — I  have  labored,  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God, 
which  was  with  me.' 

God's  having  given  them,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  to  the  church, 
doth  imply  that  God  hath  endowed  them  with  special  ability, 
and  furthereth  them  (in  their  conscionable  discharge  of  their 
ministry)  with  aid  requisite  to  the  designs  of  '  perfecting  the 
saints,  and  edifying  the  body  '  in  knowlege,  in  virtue,  in 
piety. 

As  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  constitute  them  in  their  charge, 
(according  to  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts,  '  Take  heed  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,')  so  questionless  he  doth  enable  and 
assist  them  in  administering  their  function.  There  is  a  gift  (of 
spiritual  ability  and  divine  succor)  imparted  by  their  consecra- 
tion to  this  office,  with  '  the  laying  on  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery,'joined  with  humble  supplications  for  them,  and  solemn 
benedictions  in  God's  name  on  them.  The  divine  Spirit,  which 
'  distributed),  as  he  seeth  good,  unto  every  member  of  the 
church  '  needful  supplies  of  grace,  doth  bestow  on  them  in  com- 
petent measure  '  the  word  of  wisdom  '  and  the  '  word  of  know- 
lege '  requisite  for  their  employment. 

God  of  old  did  in  extraordinary  ways  visibly  communicate 
his  Spirit  unto  his  prophets  and  agents;  the  same  he  did  li- 
berally pour  out  on  the  Apostles  and  first   planters  of  the 
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gospel  ;  the  same  questionless  he  hath  not  withdrawn  from 
those,  who  under  the  evangelical  dispensation  (which  is  pecu- 
liarly the  '  ministration  of  the  Spirit,'  unto  which  the  aid  of 
God's  Spirit  is  most  proper  and  most  needful)  do  still  by  a 
settled  ministry  supply  the  room  of  those  extraordinary  minis- 
ters; but  imparteth  it  to  them  in  away  although  more  ordinary 
and  occult,  yet  no  less  real  and  effectual,  according  to  propor- 
tions answerable  to  the  exigencies  of  need  and  occasion  ;  and 
by  the  influence  hereof  on  the  pastors  of  his  church  it  is,  that 
our  Lord  accomplisheth  his  promise  to  be  '  with  it  until  the  end 
of  the  world.' 

Clavis  sciential,  the  key  of  knowlege  spiritual,  is  one  of 
those  keys  which  he  hath  given  to  them,  whereby  they  are  ena- 
bled to  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Great  reason  therefore  we  have  to  place  an  especial  confi- 
dence in  their  direction  ;  for  whom  can  we  more  safely  follow 
than  those  whom  (on  such  grounds  of  divine  declarations  and 
promises)  we  may  hope  that  God  doth  guide ;  so  that  conse- 
quently in  following  them  we  do  in  effect  follow  God  himself? 
'  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me,'  might  be  said,  not  only 
because  of  their  relation  unto  Christ ;  but  because  their  word 
proceedeth  from  his  inspiration,  being  no  other  than  his  mind 
conveyed  through  their  mouth. 

4.  We  may  also  for  our  encouragement  to  confide  in  our 
guides  consider  that  they  are  themselves  deeply  concerned  in 
our  being  rightly  guided  ;  their  present  comfort,  their  salvation 
hereafter  depending  on  the  faithful  and  careful  discharge  of 
their  duty  herein  :  they  must  render  an  account  for  it;  so  that 
if  by  their  wilful  or  negligent  miscarriage  we  do  fall  into  dan- 
gerous error  or  sin,  they  do  thence  not  only  forfeit  rich  and  glo- 
rious rewards,  (assigned  to  those  '  who  turn  many  unto  righte- 
ousness,') but  incur  woful  punishment ;  this  doth  assure  their 
integrity,  and  render  our  confidence  in  them  very  reasonable  : 
for  as  we  may  safely  trust  a  pilot  who  hath  no  less  interest  than 
ourselves  in  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  vessel  to  port  ;  so  may 
we  reasonably  confide  in  their  advice  whose  salvation  is  adven- 
tured with  ours  in  the  same  bottom,  or  rather  is  wrapped  up  and 
carried  in  ours :  it  is  not  probable  they  will  (at  least  de- 
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signeclly)  misguide  us  to  their  own  extreme  damage,  to  their 
utter  ruin  :  '  if  they  do  not  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked 
way,  to  save  his  life,  God  hath  said  that  he  will  require  his 
blood  at  their  hands  and  is  it  likely  they  wittingly  should 
run  such  a  hazard,  that  they  should  purposely  cast  away  the 
souls  for  which  they  are  so  certainly  accountable  ?  it  is  our 
Apostle's  enforcement  of  the  precept  in  our  text :  '  Obey  them 
that  guide  you ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that 
must  give  an  account  :'  which  argumentation  is  not  only 
grounded  on  the  obligations  of  ingenuity  and  gratitude,  but 
also  on  considerations  of  discretion  and  interests  ;  we  should 
obey  our  guides  in  equity  and  honesty ;  we  may  do  it  ad- 
visedly, because  they,  in  regard  to  their  own  accounts  at  the 
final  judgment,  are  obliged  to  be  careful  for  the  good  of  our 
souls. 

On  these  considerations,  it  is  plainly  reasonable  to  follow  our 
guides  in  all  matters  wherein  we  have  no  other  very  clear  and 
certain  light  of  reason  or  revelation  to  conduct  us  :  the  doing  so 
is  indeed  (which  is  farther  observable)  not  only  wise  in  itself, 
but  safe  in  way  of  prevention,  that  we  be  not  seduced  by  other 
treacherous  guides ;  it  will  not  only  secure  us  from  our  own 
weak  judgments,  but  from  the  frauds  of  those  '  who  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive.'  The  simpler  sort  of  men  will  in  effect  be  always 
led,  not  by  their  own  judgment,  but  by  the  authority  of  others  ; 
and  if  they  be  not  fairly  guided  by  those  whom  God  hath  con- 
stituted and  assigned  to  that  end,  they  will  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  those  who  are  concerned  to  seduce  them  :  so  reason  dictateth 
that  it  must  be,  so  experience  showeth  it  ever  to  have  been  ; 
that  the  people,  whenever  they  have  deserted  their  true  guides, 
have  soon  been  hurried  by  impostors  into  most  dangerour  errors 
and  extravagant  follies  ;  being  '  carried  about  with  divers  and 
strange  doctrines;'  being  'like  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine.' 

It  is  therefore  a  great  advantage  to  us,  and  a  great  mercy  of 
God,  that  there  are  (by  God's  care)  provided  for  us  such  helps, 
on  which  we  may  commonly  for  our  guidance  in  the  way  to  hap- 
piness more  safely  rely,  than  on  our  own  judgments,  liable  to 
mistake,  and  than  on  the  counsel  of  others,  who  may  be  inter- 
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ested  to  abuse  us  ;  very  foolish  and  very  ingrateful  we  are,  if 
we  do  not  highly  prize,  if  we  do  not  willingly  embrace  this  ad- 
vantage. 

I  farther  add,  that  as  wisdom  may  induce,  so  modesty  and 
humility  should  dispose  us  to  follow  the  direction  of  our  guides  : 
'  Ye  younger,'  saith  St.  Peter,  '  submit  yourselves  unto  the 
elder,'  (that  is,  ye  inferiors  to  your  superiors,  ye  that  are  the 
flock  to  your  pastors,)  '  and,'  subjoineth  he  immediately,  '  be 
clothed  with  humility  ;'  signifying,  that  it  is  a  point  of  humility 
to  yield  that  submission  ;  every  modest  and  humble  person  is 
apt  to  distrust  his  own,  and  to  submit  to  better  judgments  ; 
and,  '  Not  to  lean  to  our  understanding,  not  to  be  wise  in  our 
own  eyes,  not  to  seem  to  know  any  thing,'  not  '  to  seem  any 
body  to  oneself,  in  humility  to  prefer  others  before  ourselves,' 
are  divine  injunctions,  chiefly  applicable  to  this  case,  in  refe- 
rence to  our  spiritual  guides  ;  for  if  it  be  pride  or  culpable  im- 
modesty to  presume  ourselves  wiser  than  any  man,  what  is  it 
then  to  prefer  ourselves  in  that  respect  before  our  teachers ;  as 
indeed  we  do,  when  without  evident  reason  we  disregard,  or 
dissent  from  their  opinion  ? 

It  is  then  a  duty  very  reasonable,  and  a  very  commendable 
practice,  to  rely  on  the  guidance  of  our  pastors  in  such  cases, 
wherein  surer  direction  faileth,  and  we  cannot  otherwise  fully 
satisfy  ourselves. 

Neither  in  doing  so  (against  some  appearances  of  reason,  or 
with  some  violence  to  our  private  conceits)  do  we  act  against 
our  conscience,  but  rather  truly  according  to  it ;  for  conscience 
(as  the  word  in  this  case  is  used)  is  nothing  else  but  an  opinion 
in  practical  matters,  grounded  on  the  best  reason  we  can  dis- 
cern :  if  therefore  in  any  case  the  authority  of  our  guides  be  a 
reason  outweighing  all  other  reasons  apparent,  he  that  in  such 
a  case,  notwithstanding  other  arguments  less  forcible,  doth  con- 
form his  judgment  and  practice  thereto,  therein  exactly  fol- 
Ioweth  conscience  ;  yea,  in  doing  otherwise,  he  would  thwart  and 
violence  his  own  conscience,  and  be  self-condemned,  adhering 
to  a  less  probable  reason  in  opposition  to  one  more  probable. 

I  do  not  hereby  mean  to  assert  that  we  are  obliged  indiffer- 
ently (with  an  implicit  faith,  or  blind  obedience)  to  believe  all 
that  our  teachers  say,  or  to  practise  all  they  bid  us  :  for  they 
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are  men,  and  therefore  subject  to  error  and  sin ;  they  may  neg- 
lect or  abuse  the  advantages  they  have  of  knowing  better  than 
others;  they  may  sometimes,  by  infirmity,  by  negligence,  by 
pravity,  fail  in  performing  faithfully  their  duty  toward  us;  they 
may  be  swayed  by  temper,  be  led  by  passion,  be  corrupted  by 
ambition  or  avarice,  so  as  thence  to  embrace  and  vent  bad  doc- 
trines :  we  do  see  our  pastors  often  dissenting  and  clashing 
among  themselves,  sometimes  with  themselves,  so  as  to  change 
and  retract  their  own  opinions. 

We  find  the  prophets  of  old  complaining  of  priests,  of  pas- 
tors, of  elders  and  prophets,  who  '  handled  the  law,  yet  were 
ignorant  of  God  ;'  who  '  erred  iu  vision,  and  stumbled  in  judg- 
ment ;'  who  '  were  profane,  brutish,  light,  and  treacherous  per- 
sons ;  who  polluted  the  sanctuary,  and  did  violence  to  the  law, 
and  profaned  holy  things;'  who  'handled  the  law,  yet  knew 
not  God  ;'  from  '  whom  the  law  and  counsel  did  perish  ;  who 
taught  for  hire,  and  divined  for  money;  who  themselves  de- 
parted out  of  the  way,  and  caused  many  to  stumble,  and  cor- 
rupted the  covenant  of  Levi ;  who  destroyed  and  scattered  the 
sheep  of  God's  pasture.' 

There  were  in  our  Saviour's  time  guides,  '  of  the  ferment  of 
whose  doctrine  good  people  were  bid  to  beware ;'  who  '  trans- 
gressed and  defeated  the  commandment  of  God  by  their  tradi- 
tions ;'  who  '  did  take  away  the  key  of  knowlege,  so  that  they 
would  not  enter  themselves  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  nor 
would  suffer  others  to  enter;'  blind  guides,  who  both  them- 
selves did  fall,  and  drew  others  into  the  ditch  of  noxious  error 
and  wicked  practice  :  the  followers  of  which  guides  did  '  in 
vain  worship  God,  observing  for  doctrine  the  precepts  of  men.' 

There  have  not  since  the  primitive  times  of  the  gospel  wanted 
those  who  (indulging  to  ambition,  avarice,  curiosity,  faction, 
and  other  bad  affections)  have  depraved  and  debased  religion 
with  noxious  errors  and  idle  superstitions  ;  such  as  St.  Bernard 
describeth,  &c* 

We  are,  in  matters  of  such  infinite  concernment  to  our  eternal 
welfare,  in  wisdom  and  duty  obliged  not  wholly  without  farther 
heed  or  care  to  trust  the  diligence  and  integrity  of  others,  but 
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to  consider  and  look  about  us,  using  our  own  reason,  judgment, 
and  discretion,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  ;  we  cannot  in  such  a 
case  be  blamed  for  too  much  circumspection  and  caution. 

We  are  not  wholly  blind,  not  void  of  reason,  not  destitute 
of  fit  helps  ;  in  many  cases  we  have  competent  ability  to  judge, 
and  means  sufficient  to  attain  knowlege  :  we  are  therefore  con- 
cerned to  use  our  eyes,  to  employ  our  reason,  to  embrace  and 
improve  the  advantages  vouchsafed  us. 

We  are  accountable  personally  for  all  our  actions,  as  agree- 
able or  cross  to  reason  ;  if  we  are  mistaken  by  our  own  default, 
or  misled  by  the  ill  guidance  of  others,  we  shall  however  deeply 
suffer  for  it,  and  '  die  in  our  iniquity;'  the  ignorance  or  error 
of  our  guides  will  not  wholly  excuse  us  from  guilt,  or  exempt 
us  from  punishment ;  it  is  fit  therefore  that  we  should  be  al- 
lowed, as  to  the  sum  of  the  matter,  to  judge  and  choose  for  our- 
selves :  for  if  our  salvation  were  wholly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
others,  so  that  we  could  not  but  in  case  of  their  error  or  default 
miscarry,  our  ruin  would  be  inevitable,  and  consequently  not 
just:  we  should  perish  without  blame,  if  we  were  bound,  as  a 
blind  and  brutish  herd,  to  follow  others. 

We,  in  order  to  our  practice,  (which  must  be  regulated  by 
faith  and  knowlege,)  and  toward  preparing  ourselves  for  our 
grand  account,  are  obliged  to  get  a  knowlege  and  persuasion 
concerning  our  duty ;  '  to  prove  (or  search  and  examine)  what 
is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God;'  for  ig- 
norance, if  anywise  by  our  endeavor  vincible,  will  not  secure 
us :  '  He  that,'  saith  our  Lord  and  Judge,  '  knew  not,  and  did 
commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few 
stripes;'  (few;  not  in  themselves,  but  comparatively  to  those 
which  shall  be  inflicted  on  them  who  transgress  against  know- 
lege and  conscience.) 

We  are  bound  to  study  truth,  to  improve  our  minds  in  the 
knowlege  and  love  of  it,  to  be  firmly  persuaded  of  it  in  a  rational 
way  ;  so  that  we  be  not  easily  shaken,  or  seduced  from  it. 

The  Apostles  do  charge  it  on  us  as  our  duty  and  concern- 
ment, that  we  'abound  in  faith  and  knowlege;'  that  we  'be 
rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,  and  stablished  in  the  faith,  so  as 
to  be  stedfast,  and  unmovable,'  not  to  '  be  soon  shaken  in 
mind,  or  troubled  ;  to  grow  up  and  increase  in  all  divine  know- 
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lege;'  that  <  the  word  of  God  should  dwell  richly  in  us  in  all 
wisdom  ;'  that  we  should  '  be  filled  with  all  knowlege,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  teach  and  admonish  one  another;'  that  'our  love 
should  abound  more  and  more  in  knowlege  and  all  judgment, 
that  we  may  approve  things  excellent,'  (or  scan  things  different;) 
that  we  '  be  enriched  in  all  the  word,  (that  is,  in  all  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gospel,)  and  in  all  knowlege;'  that  '  we  be  filled 
in  the  knowlege  of  God's  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  un- 
derstanding ;'  that  we  should  not  be  '  unwise,  but  understand- 
ing what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  ;'  that  we  should  '  be  perfect 
and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God,'  (that  is,  first  in  the  know- 
lege of  it,  then  in  compliance  with  it;)  that  'in  understanding 
we  should  not  be  children,  but  perfect  men.' 

We  are  likewise  by  them  commanded  to  '  take  heed  of  false 
prophets;'  to  '  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God;'  to 
'see  that  no  man  deceive  us;'  to  '  look  that  no  man  spoil  us  by 
vain  deceit;'  to  '  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good  ;'  which  precepts  imply  that  we  should  be  furnished  with 
a  good  faculty  of  judgment,  and  competent  knowlege  in  the 
principal  matters  of  Christian  doctrine,  concerning  both  the 
mysteries  of  faith  and  rules  of  practice.  Our  Lord  himself  and 
his  Apostles  did  not  on  other  terms  than  of  rational  considera- 
tion and  discussion,  exact  credit  and  obedience  to  their 
words ;  they  did  not  insist  barely  on  their  own  authority, 
but  exhorted  their  disciples  to  examine  strictly,  and  judge 
faithfully  concerning  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  their 
doctrine  :  '  Search  the  Scriptures,'  for  '  they  testify  of  me  ;'  '  If 
I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not;  but  if  I  do, 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works;'  so  our  Lord 
appealed  to  their  reason,  proceeding  on  grounds  of  Scripture 
and  common  sense  :  and,  1  I  speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye 
what  I  say  ;'  so  St.  Paul  addressed  his  discourse  to  his  disci- 
ples ;  otherwise  we  should  be  uncapable  to  observe  them. 

We  are  also  bound  to  defer  the  principal  regard  to  God's 
wisdom  and  will,  so  as,  without  reservation  or  exception,  to 
embrace  whatever  he  doth  say,  to  obey  what  he  positively  doth 
command,  whatever  authority  doth  contradict  his  word,  or  cross 
his  command  :  in  such  cases  we  may  remonstrate  with  the 
Apostles,  '  If  it  be  just  before  God  to  hearken  unto  you 
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rather  than  unto  God,  judge  ye;'  and,  'We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  men  :'  we  may  denounce  with  St.  Paul  ;  '  If 
an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.' 

We  are  obliged  always  to  act  '  with  faith,'  (that  is,  with  a 
persuasion  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  what  we  do ;  for, 
'  whatever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin  :'  we  should  never  condemn 
ourselves  in  what  we  try  or  embrace. 

These  things  considered,  we  may,  and  it  much  behoveth  us, 
reserving  due  respect  to  our  guides,  with  humility  and  modesty 
to  weigh  and  scan  their  dictates  and  their  orders;  lest  by  them 
unawares  we  be  drawn  into  error  or  sin  ;  like  the  ingenuous 
Bereans,  who  did  avaKpiveiv  tus  ypafas,  '  search  and  examine 
the  Scriptures,  if  those  things  were  so.'  Our  guides  are  but 
the  helpers,  they  are  not  lords  of  our  faith;  the  Apostles 
themselves  were  not. 

We  may,  and  are  bound,  if  they  tell  us  things  evidently  re- 
pugnant to  God's  word,  or  to  sound  reason  and  common  sense, 
to  dissent  from  them ;  if  they  impose  on  us  things  evidently 
contrary  to  God's  law,  to  forbear  compliance  with  them  ;  we 
may  in  such  cases  appeal  ad  legem  et  testimonium;  we  must 
not  admit  a  non  obstante  to  God's  law. 

If  other  arguments,  weighed  in  the  balance  of  honest  and 
impartial  reason,  with  cautious  and  industrious  consideration, 
do  overpoise  the  authority  of  our  guides ;  let  us  in  God's  name 
adhere  to  them,  and  follow  our  own  judgments ;  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  our  conscience,  a  prevarication  toward  our  own  souls, 
and  a  rebellion  against  God  to  do  otherwise  :  when  against 
our  own  mind,  so  carefully  informed,  we  follow  the  dictates 
of  others,  we  like  fools  rashly  adventure  and  prostitute  our 
i  souls. 

This  proceeding  is  nowise  inconsistent  with  what  we  de- 
livered before  ;  for  this  due  weariness  in  examining,  this  reser- 
vation in  assenting,  this  exception  in  practice,  in  some  cases, 
wherein  the  matter  hath  evidence,  and  we  a  faculty  to  judge, 
doth  nowise  hinder  but  that  we  should  defer  much  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  our  guides  ;  that  we  should  in  those  cases, 
wherein  no  light  discovereth  itself  outshining  their  authority, 
rely  on  it ;  that  where  our  eyes  will  not  serve  clearly  to  direct 
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us,  we  should  use  theirs;  where  our  reason  faileth  to  satisfy 
us,  we  should  acquiesce  in  theirs;  that  we  should  regard  their 
judgments  so  far,  that  no  petty  scruple  emerging,  no  faint  sem- 
blance of  reason  should  prevail  on  us  to  dissent  from  their 
doctrine,  to  reject  their  advice,  to  disobey  their  injunctions. 

In  fine,  let  us  remember  that  the  mouth  of  truth,  which  bid 
us  to  beware  of  the  bad  doctrine  of  those  who  sat  in  Moses's 
chair,  did  also  charge  us  '  to  observe  all  they  taught  and 
enjoined;'  that  is,  all  not  certainly  repugnant  to  the  divine 
law.  In  effect,  if  we  discost  from  the  advices  of  our  sober 
teachers,  appointed  for  us  by  God,  we  shall  in  the  end  have 
occasion  to  bewail  with  him  in  the  Proverbs  :  '  How  have  I 
hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  despised  reproof ;  and  have  not 
obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to  them 
that  instructed  me  !' 

To  these  things  I  shall  only  add  one  rule,  which  we  may 
well  suppose  comprised  in  the  precept  we  treat  on;  which  is, 
that  at  least  we  forbear  openly  to  dissent  from  our  guides,  or  to 
contradict  their  doctrine;  except  only,  if  it  be  not  so  false 
(which  never,  or  rarely  can  happen  among  us)  as  to  subvert 
the  foundations  of  faith,  or  practice  of  holiness.  If  we  cannot 
be  internally  convinced  by  their  discourses,  if  their  authority 
cannot  sway  with  us  against  the  prevalence  of  other  reasons, 
yet  may  we  spare  outwardly  to  oppose  them,  or  to  slight  their 
judgment;  for  doing  thus  doth  tend,  as  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
persons,  so  to  the  disparagement  of  their  office,  to  an  obstruct- 
ing the  efficacy  of  their  ministry,  to  the  infringement  of  order 
and  peace  in  the  church :  for  when  the  inconsiderate  people 
shall  see  their  teachers  distrusted  and  disrespected  ;  when  they 
perceive  their  doctrine  may  be  challenged  and  opposed  by 
plausible  discourses ;  then  will  they  hardly  trust  them,  or  com- 
ply with  them  in  matters  most  certain  and  necessary  ;  than 
which  disposition  in  the  people  there  cannot  happen  any  thing 
more  prejudicial  or  baneful  to  the  church. 

But  let  thus  much  serve  for  the  obedience  due  to  the  doctrine 
of  our  guides  ;  let  us  consider  that  which  we  owe  to  them  in 
reference  to  their  conversation  and  practice. 

The  following  their  practice  may  well  be  referred  to  this  pre- 
cept ;  for  that  their  practice  is  a  kind  of  living  doctrine,  a 
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visible  law,  or  rule  of  action  ;  and  because  indeed  the  notion 
of  a  guide  primarily  doth  imply  example  ;  that  lie  which  is 
guided  should  respect  the  guide  as  a  precedent,  beingconcerned 
to  walk  after  his  footsteps. 

Most  of  the  reasons,  which  urge  deference  to  their  judgment 
in  teaching,  do  in  proportion  infer  obligation  to  follow  their 
example  ;  (which  indeed  is  the  most  easy  and  clear  way  of  in- 
struction to  vulgar  capacity;  carrying  with  it  also  most  effica- 
cious encouragement  and  excitement  to  practice  :)  they  are 
obliged,  and  it  is  expected  from  them,  to  live  with  especial  re- 
gularity, circumspection,  and  strictness  of  conversation;  they 
are  by  God's  grace  especially  disposed  and  enabled  to  do  so; 
and  many  common  advantages  they  have  of  doing  so  ;  (a  more 
perfect  knowlege  of  things,  firmness  of  principles,  and  clear- 
ness of  notions ;  a  deeper  tincture,  and  more  savory  relish  of 
truth,  attained  by  continual  meditation  thereon  ;  consequently 
a  purity  of  mind  and  affection,  a  retirement  from  the  world 
and  its  temptation,  freedom  from  distraction  of  worldly  care 
and  the  incumbrances  of  business,  with  the  like.) 

They  are  often  charged  to  be  exemplary  in  conversation,  as 
we  before  showed,  and  that  involveth  a  correspondent  obliga- 
tion to  follow  them.  They  must,  like  St.  John  Baptist,  '  be 
burning  and  shining  lights;'  'stars  in  God's  right-hand;' 
'  lights  of  the  world;'  'whose  light  should  shine  before  men, 
that  men  may  see  their  good  works;'  and  by  their  light  direct 
their  steps. 

They  are  proposed  as  copies,  which  signifies  that  we  must  in 
our  practice  transcribe  them. 

We  are  often  directly  commanded  to  imitate  them  ;  wv  pi- 
fieloQe  t>)v  iriortv,  '  whose  faith  imitate  ye,'  (that  is,  their  faith- 
ful perseverance  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Christianity,) 
saith  the  Apostle  in  this  chapter. 

Their  conversation  is  safely  imitable  in  all  cases  wherein  no 
better  rule  appeareth,  and  when  it  doth  not  appear  discordant 
from  God's  law  and  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  ;  for  sup- 
posing that  discordance,  we  cease  to  be  obliged  to  follow 
them  ;  as  when  our  Lord  prescribeth  in  respect  to  the  Phari- 
sees ;  '  Whatever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  o  serve  and  do  ; 
but  do  not  after  their  works  ;  for  they  say  and  do  not.' 
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It  is  indeed  easier  for  them  to  speak  well  than  to  do  well ; 
their  doctrine  therefore  is  more  commonly  a  sure  guide  than 
their  practice  ;  yet  when  there  wanteth  a  clearer  guidance  of 
doctrine,  their  practice  may  pass  for  instructive,  and  a  probable 
argument  or  warrant  of  action. 
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II  TIMOTHY,  CHAP.  III. — VERSE  2. 

Among  the  many  vices  which  St.  Paul  foresees  will  prevail 
in  the  world,  self-love  is  placed  in  the  van,  as  the  capital  or  lead- 
ing one,  and  as  most  noxious  in  its  influence. 

This  indeed  is  of  all  vices  the  most  common,  and  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature  ;  so  that  no  one  is  thoroughly  exempt 
from  it. 

All  impiety  involves  a  loving  of  ourselves  in  an  undue  man- 
ner and  measure,  so  that  we  set  ourselves  in  our  esteem  and 
affection  above  God,  and  raise  our  pleasure  above  his  will  and 
authority. 

Hence,  by  a  manifest  extraction,  are  derived  those  chief  and 
common  sins,  pride,  ambition,  envy,  avarice,  intemperance, 
injustice,  discontent,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  may  be  said  we  over- 
value ourselves,  our  cpialities  and  endowments,  our  abilities, 
fortunes,  and  external  advantages  :  hence  we  become  so  proud, 
that  is,  lofty  in  our  conceits,  and  disdainful  in  our  demeanor  : 
so  also  it  may  be  said  of  the  other  vices  enumerated  :  in  fine, 
if  surveying  all  the  several  kinds  of  evil  dispositions  in  us,  we 
scan  their  nature,  and  search  into  their  causes,  we  shall  find  inor- 
dinate self-love  to  be  a  main  ingredient,  and  a  common  source 
of  them  all:  St.  Paul  might  then  well  set  it  in  point  of  all 
those  sins  he  speaks  of.  It  is  therefore  requisite  that  we  should 
well  understand  this  fault,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
curb  and  correct  it. 

The  word  self-love  is  ambiguous ;  for  all  self-love  is  not 
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culpable  ;  there  being  a  necessary,  innocent,  and  commendable 
self-love. 

There  is  a  self-love  implanted  by  God  in  our  nature,  in  order 
to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  our  being,  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  with  all  creatures,  and  cannot  be  extirpated.  Reason 
farther  allows  such,  as  moving  us  to  the  pursuit  of  any  thing 
apparently  pleasant  or  useful,  the  which  does  not  contain  in  it 
any  essential  turpitude  or  iniquity,  and  obstructs  not  the  attain- 
ment of  any  greater  good,  &c.  Reason  dictates  and  prescribes 
to  us  a  sober  regard  to  our  true  good  and  welfare,  to  our  best 
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interest  and  solid  contentment ;  and  God  himself  both  to  these 
suggestions  of  nature  and  dictates  of  reason,  joined  his  own 
suffrage;  having  in  various  ways  declared  it  to  be  his  will  and 
pleasure  ;  by  making  so  rich  a  provision  for  our  lives,  and  satis- 
faction of  our  appetites  ;  by  his  express  command  that  we 
should  love  all  men,  and  making  the  love  of  ourselves  to  be  the 
rule  and  pattern  of  our  love  towards  our  neighbor ;  by  recom- 
mending wisdom  or  virtue  to  us,  in  his  law,  as  most  agreeable 
to  self-love,  and  dissuading  us  from  vice,  as  detestable  because 
it  implies  hatred  of  ourselves  ;  (Prov.  viii.  3G.  xv.  32.)  charg- 
ing us  to  affect  and  pursue  the  highest  goods  of  which  we  are 
capable,  the  sweetest  pleasures  and  most  complete  felicity,  &c. 

So  it  appears  that  all  self-love  is  not  culpable  :  how  then 
shall  we  distinguish  and  sever  the  precious  from  the  vile  ? 

To  this  we  may  answer  in  general,  that  all  love  of  ourselves 
which  is  unreasonably  grounded,  or  excessive,  which  tends 
toward  bad  objects,  or  produces  bad  effects,  is  culpable  :  this 
point  enlarged  on. 

But  for  a  more  distinct  and  clear  resolution  of  the  case,  we, 
may  consider  the  proper  acts  of  love  which  constitute  it ;  as  a 
good  esteem  of  the  object  of  our  love  ;  an  earnest  good  will 
towards  him,  with  a  readiness  to  yield  or  procure  him  any 
good;  a  desire  of  intimate  conversation  and  intercourse  with 
him,  a  deference  of  regard  to  him,  a  compliance  with  his  de- 
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sires,  and  care  to  please  him  :  if  these  acts  towards  ourselves 
are  in  all  respects  conformable  to  reason,  piety,  and  justice,  then 
is  our  self-love  innocent  or  worthy :  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is 
criminal  or  vicious:  this  point  enlarged  on. 

Farther,  towards  an  exact  discussion  and  trial  of  this  case, 
we  should  do  well,  divesting  ourselves  of  selfishness,  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  other  persons,  or  abstractedly  as  mere  objects 
of  those  acts  which  love  implies  :  for  instance,  if  we  should 
value  any  person  justly,  according  to  his  real  worth,  his  virtue, 
parts,  endowments,  or  advantages  of  nature  and  fortune,  not 
ascribing  to  him  what  he  has  not,  nor  overprizing  what  he  has, 
nor  preferring  him  before  those  who  are  his  superiors,  we  should 
do  wisely  andjustly :  butifwitli  perverted  judgment,  we  admire 
a  person  beyond  his  worth,  and  advance  him  above  his  rank;  if 
we  overlook  his  faults,  or  take  them  for  excellences,  what  is 
this  but  folly  tempered  with  iniquity?  and  if  it  be  such  in 
regard  to  another,  it  is  no  less  so  in  respect  to  ourselves.  The 
same  mode  of  argument  continued  in  regard  to  wishing  things 
suitable  to  our  neighbor ;  and  in  yielding  him  advice  or  aid  ; 
and  the  application  of  it  to  ourselves. 

Again,  if  we  affect  to  hold  free,  sincere,  cheerful,  kind  con- 
versation with  any  person,  for  mutual  instruction  and  comfort, 
this  is  sociable  and  friendly;  but  if  we  maintain  frothy,  foul, 
malicious,  pestilent  discourse,  apt  to  corrupt  or  annoy  him,  this 
is  loathsome  :  and  so  it  is,  if  we  keep  such  intercourse  with 
ourselves,  harboring  vain,  impure,  unjust,  uncharitable  thoughts 
in  our  minds  :  this  subject  dilated  on.  By  such  reflexions  and 
comparisons  we  may  arrive  at  a  knowlege  of  that  bastard  kind 
of  self-love,  which  is  so  productive  of  other  vices.  The  several 
sorts  or  qualities  of  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  dis- 
courses. 
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OF  SELF-LOVE  IN  GENERAL. 


II  TIMOTHY,  CHAP.  III. — VERSE  2. 
For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  themselves. 

St.  Paul  in  this  place  out  of  a  prophetical  spirit  instructing 
or  warning  his  disciple  Timothy,  concerning  '  difficult  times,'  or 
the  calamitous  state  of  things,  which  should  ensue,  induced  on 
the  world,  as  it  useth  to  happen,  by  a  general  prevalency  of 
vicious  dispositions  and  practices  among  men,  doth  thence  take 
occasion,  by  a  specification  of  their  vices,  to  characterise  the 
persons  who  should  concur  to  produce  that  hard  state. 

Among  those  vices  he  placeth  self-love  in  the  van,  as  the 
capital  and  leading  vice ;  intimating  thereby,  that  it  is  of  all 
in  its  nature  most  heinous,  or  in  its  influence  most  noxious. 

This  indeed  is  of  all  vices  the  most  common,  so  deeply  ra- 
dicated in  our  nature,  and  so  generally  overspreading  the 
world,  that  no  man  thoroughly  is  exempted  from  it,  most  men 
are  greatly  tainted  with  it,  some  are  wholly  possessed  and  acted 
by  it:  this  is  the  root  from  which  all  other  vices  do  grow,  and 
without  which  hardly  any  sin  could  subsist ;  the  chief  vices 
especially  have  an  obvious  and  evident  dependence  thereon. 

All  impiety  doth  involve  a  loving  ourselves  in  undue  manner 
and  measure ;  so  that  we  set  ourselves  in  our  esteem  and  affec- 
tion before  God  ;  we  prefer  our  own  conceits  to  his  judgment 
and  advice  ;  we  raise  our  pleasure  above  his  will  and  authority; 
we  bandy  forces  with  him,  and  are  like  the  profane  Belshazzar, 
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of  whom  it  is  said,  '  Thou  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  (or 
above)  the  Lord  of  heaven.' 

From  hence  particularly,  by  a  manifest  extraction,  are  de- 
rived those  chief  and  common  vices,  pride,  ambition,  envy, 
avarice,  intemperance,  injustice,  uncharitableness,  peevishness, 
stubbornness,  discontent,  and  impatience.  For, 

We  overvalue  ourselves,  our  qualities  and  endowments,  our 
powers  and  abilities,  our  fortunes  and  external  advantages  ; 
hence  are  we  so  proud,  that  is,  so  lofty  in  our  conceits,  and 
fastuous  in  our  demeanor. 

We  would  be  the  only  men,  or  most  considerable  in  the 
world  ;  hence  are  we  ambitious,  hence  continually  with  unsala- 
ble greediness  we  do  affect  and  strive  to  procure  increase  of 
reputation,  of  power,  of  dignity. 

We  would  engross  to  ourselves  all  sorts  of  good  things  in 
highest  degree  ;  hence  enviously  we  become  jealous  of  the 
worth  and  virtue,  we  grudge  and  repine  at  the  prosperity  of 
others ;  as  if  they  defalked  somewhat  from  our  excellency,  or 
did  eclipse  the  brightness  of  our  fortune. 

We  desire  to  be  not  only  full  in  our  enjoyment,  but  free  and 
absolute  in  our  dominion  of  things;  not  only  secure  from  need- 
ing the  succor  of  other  men,  but  independent  in  regard  to  God's 
providence ;  hence  are  we  so  covetous  of  wealth,  hence  we  so 
eagerly  scrape  it,  and  so  carefully  hoard  it  up. 

We  can  refuse  our  dear  selves  no  satisfaction,  although  un- 
reasonable or  hurtful ;  therefore  we  so  readily  gratify  sensual 
appetites  in  unlawful  or  excessive  enjoyments  of  pleasure. 

Being  blinded  or  transported  with  fond  dotage  on  ourselves, 
we  cannot  discern  or  will  not  regard  what  is  due  to  others ; 
hence  are  we  apt  on  occasion  to  do  them  wrong. 

Love  to  ourselves  doth  in  such  manner  suck  in  and  swallow 
our  spirits,  doth  so  pinch  in  and  contract  our  hearts,  doth  ac- 
cording to  its  computation  so  confine  and  abridge  our  interests, 
that  we  cannot  in  our  affection  or  in  real  expression  of  kindness 
tend  outwards;  that  we  can  afford  little  good-will,  or  impart 
little  good  to  others. 

Deeming  ourselves  extremely  wise  and  worthy  of  regard,  we 
cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted  in  our  opinion,  or  crossed  in 
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our  humor ;  hence  on  any  such  occasion  our  choler  riseth,  and 
easily  we  break  forth  into  violent  heats  of  passion. 

From  the  like  causes  it  is,  that  we  cannot  willingly  stoop 
to  due  obeisance  of  our  superiors,  in  reverence  to  their  persons, 
and  observance  of  their  laws ;  that  we  cannot  contentedly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  station  or  portion  assigned  us  by  Providence  ; 
that  we  cannot  patiently  support  our  condition,  or  accept  the 
events  befalling  us. 

In  fine,  if  surveying  all  the  several  kinds  of  naughty  disposi- 
tions in  our  souls,  and  of  miscarriages  in  our  lives,  we  do  scan 
their  particular  nature,  and  search  into  their  original  causes; 
we  shall  find  inordinate  self-love  to  be  a  main  ingredient  and  a 
common  source  of  them  all :  so  that  a  divine  of  great  name  had 
some  reason  to  affirm  that  original  sin  (or  that  innate  distem- 
per from  which  men  generally  become  so  very  prone  to  evil 
and  averse  to  good)  doth  consist  in  self-love,  disposing  us  to  all 
kinds  of  irregularity  and  excess  :  St.  Paul  therefore  might  well 
set  this  in  the  front  of  all  those  sins,  which  depraved  the  age 
lie  spake  of ;  they  having  all  such  a  dependence  on  it. 

It  is  therefore  very  requisite  that  we  should  well  understand 
this  fault,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  curb  and  correct  it; 
to  which  purpose  I  shall  endeavor,  by  God's  help,  somewhat 
to  declare  its  nature. 

The  word  self-love  is  ambiguous ;  for  all  self-love  is  not 
culpable;  there  is  a  necessary  and  unavoidable,  there  is  an  in- 
nocent and  allowable,  there  is  a  worthy  and  commendable  self- 
love. 

There  is  a  self-love  originally  implanted  by  God  himself  in 
our  nature,  in  order  to  the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  our 
being  ;  the  which  is  common  to  us  with  all  creatures,  and  can- 
not anywise  be  extirpated  ;  for  '  no  man,'  as  St.  Paul  saith, 
•  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth 
it:'  every  man  living,  by  a  natural  and  necessary  instinct,  is 
prompted  to  guard  his  life,  shunning  all  dangers  threatening 
its  destruction  ;  to  purvey  for  the  support  and  convenience  of 
it ;  to  satisfy  those  natural  appetites,  which  importunately 
crave  relief,  and  without  intolerable  pain  cannot  be  denied  it; 
to  repel  or  decline  whatever  is  very  grievous  aud  offensive  to 
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nature ;  the  self-love  that  urgeth  us  to  do  these  things  is  no 
more  to  he  blamed  than  it  can  be  shunned. 

Reason  farther  alloweth  such  a  self-love,  which  moveth  us 
to  the  pursuance  of  any  thing  apparently  good,  pleasant,  or 
useful  to  us,  the  which  doth  not  contain  in  it  any  essential  tur- 
pitude or  iniquity ;  doth  not  obstruct  the  attainment  of  some 
true  or  greater  good  ;  doth  not  produce  some  overbalancing 
mischief ;  doth  not  infer  harm  to  the  world,  or  wrong  to  other 
men. 

Reason  dictateth  and  prescribeth  to  us  that  we  should  have 
a  sober  regard  to  our  true  good  and  welfare;  to  our  best  interest 
ttnd  solid  content;  to  that,  which  (all  things  being  rightly 
stated,  considered,  and  computed)  will  in  the  final  event  prove 
most  beneficial  and  satisfactory  to  us  :  a  self-love  working  in 
prosecution  of  such  things  common  sense  cannot  but  allow  and 
approve. 

God  himself  hath  to  these  suggestions  of  nature,  and  dictates 
of  reason,  adjoined  his  own  suffrage,  having  in  various  ways 
declared  it  to  be  his  will  and  pleasure  that  we  should  tender 
our  real  and  final  good.  He,  as  the  author  of  nature,  and 
fountain  of  reason,  may  be  supposed  to  ordain  that,  unto 
which  nature  doth  so  potently  incline,  and  which  reason  so 
clearly  prescribeth.  He  plainly  hath  to  every  man  committed 
himself  in  charge,  so  as  to  preserve  his  being  from  ruin,  and  to 
enjoy  it  with  comfort.  He  by  making  so  rich  a  provision  for 
the  sustenance  of  our  lives,  and  satisfaction  of  our  appetites,  by 
framing  our  bodies  to  relish  delight,  and  suiting  so  many  ac- 
commodations in  wondrous  correspondence  to  our  senses,  hath 
sufficiently  intimated  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  we  should  in 
reasonable  measure  seek  them  and  enjoy  them;  otherwise  his 
care  would  have  been  vain,  and  his  work  useless;  yea,  he 
might  seem  to  have  laid  an  ill  design  to  tempt  and  ensnare  us  : 
he  certainly  had  no  such  intent;  but  as  he  made  us  out  of  good- 
ness, as  he  made  us  capable  of  tasting  comfort,  as  he  hath  fur- 
nished us  with  means  of  attaining  it,  so  he  meaneth  that  we 
should  partake  thereof. 

He  also  expressly  hath  commanded  us  to  love  all  men,  not 
excluding  ourselves  from  the  number;  to  love  our  neighbor, 
and  therefore  ourselves ;  who  of  all  are  nearest  to  ourselves ; 
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who  occur  as  the  first  objects  of  humanity  and  charity ;  whose 
needs  we  most  sensibly  feel ;  whose  good  is  in  itself  no  less 
considerable  than  the  single  good  of  any  other  person  ;  who 
must  first  look  to  our  own  good  before  we  can  be  capable  to 
love  others,  or  do  any  good  to  our  neighbor. 

He  therefore  hath  made  the  love  of  ourselves  to  be  the  rule 
and  standard,  the  pattern,  the  argument  of  our  love  to  others  ; 
imposing  on  us  those  great  commands  of  '  loving  our  neighbors 
as  ourselves,'  and  'doing  as  we  would  be  done  unto;'  which 
imply  not  only  a  necessity,  but  an  obligation  of  loving 
ourselves. 

He  doth  enforce  obedience  to  all  his  commands,  by  promis- 
ing rewards,  yielding  immense  profit  and  transcendent  pleasure 
to  us,  and  by  threatening  punishments  grievous  to  our  sense ; 
which  proceeding  is  grounded  on  a  supposition  that  we  do  and 
ought  greatly  to  love  ourselves,  or  to  regard  our  own  iuterest 
and  pleasure. 

He  doth  recommend  wisdom  or  virtue  to  us,  as  most  agree- 
able to  self-love ;  most  eligible,  because  it  yieldeth  great 
benefit  to  ourselves;  because,  as  the  wise  man  saith,  '  he  that 
getteth  it,  doth  love  his  own  soul ;  he  that  keepeth  it,  shall 
find  good.' 

Aristotle  saith  of  a  virtuous  man,  that  he  is  the  greatest 
self-lover  ;  Ao£ete  b'  av  6  toiovtos  elrai  fiaWov  (piXavros'  anovi- 
fxei  yap  eaurw  to.  KaXkicrra,  nut  yuaXiora  ayada,  Kai  yapiS.€.Tat 

ECIVTOV  T$  KVplbtfUTtp. 

He  dissuadeth  from  vice,  as  therefore  detestable,  because  the 
embracing  it  doth  imply  hatred  of  ourselves,  bringing  mischief 
and  damage  to  us  ;  because,  as  the  wise  man  doth  express  it, 
'  he  that  sinneth,  wrongeth  his  own  soul ;  he  that  despiseth  in- 
struction, despiseth  his  own  soul;  he  that  committeth  injury, 
hateth  his  own  soul.' 

He  commendeth  his  laws  to  our  observance,  by  declaring 
them  in  their  design  and  tendency  chiefly  to  regard  our  good 
and  advantage ;  made  apt  to  preserve  the  safety  and  quiet,  to 
promote  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  lives ;  to  bring  ease 
and  comfort  to  our  minds,  grace  and  ornament  to  our  names, 
salvation  and  happiness  to  our  souls. 

In  fine,  God  chargeth  and  encourageth  us  to  affect  and  pur- 
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sue  the  highest  goods  whereof  we  are  capable  ;  most  ample 
riches,  most  sublime  honors,  most  sweet  pleasures,  most  com- 
plete felicity;  '  He,'  saith  St.  Paul,  '  will  render  to  them,  who 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honor, 
and  immortality,  eternal  life;'  to  seek  such  things  is  the  highest 
instance,  is  the  surest  argument  of  self-love  that  can  be;  he 
therefore  who  obligeth,  who  encourageth  us  thereto,  doth  plainly 
show  his  approbation  of  a  self-love. 

So  it  appeareth  that  all  self-love  is  not  culpable,  but  that 
some  kind  thereof  is  very  commendable  ;  how  then  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish ;  how  shall  we  '  sever,'  to  use  the  prophet's  language, 
•  the  precious  from  the  vile  ?' 

To  this  we  may  answer  in  general,  that  all  love  of  ourselves 
which  is  unreasonably  grounded,  or  which  is  excessive  in  its 
degrees  and  limits;  or  which  venteth  itself  in  wrong  instances; 
or  which  driveth  our  mind,  will,  and  affections  toward  bad  ob- 
jects; or  which  produceth  effects  noxious  to  ourselves  or  others, 
is  culpable.  If  we  esteem  ourselves  for  things  not  true  or 
really  for  things  indifferent  or  mean,  for  things  nowise  excellent 
or  valuable ;  if  we  affect  ourselves  beyond  compass,  so  as  to 
postpone  the  love  of  God,  or  exclude  the  love  of  our  neighbor; 
if  out  of  regard  to  ourselves  we  do  things  base  or  mischievous; 
if  thence  we  dote  on  vain  profits,  embrace  foul  pleasures,  incur 
sinful  guilt,  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  danger,  trouble,  re- 
morse, and  punishment ;  if  thereby  we  are  engaged  to  forsake 
our  true  interest,  and  forfeit  our  final  happiness;  then  assuredly 
it  is  a  foolish  and  vicious  self-love  ;  it  is  indeed  not  a  proper, 
but  a  false  and  equivocal  love,  usurping  that  goodly  name  ;  it 
is  a  real  hatred,  or  enmity,  disguised  under  the  semblance  of 
friendship;  it  more  properly  may  be  called  cruelty,  treachery, 
flattery,  mockery,  delusion,  and  abuse  of  ourselves. 

But  for  a  more  distinct  and  clear  resolution  of  the  case,  we 
may  do  well  to  consider  the  proper  acts  of  love,  which  do  con- 
stitute it,  or  inseparably  do  adhere  thereto ;  such  as  those  :  a 
good  esteem  of  the  person,  which  is  the  object  of  our  love  ;  an 
earnest  good-will  toward  him,  or  desire  of  his  good  ;  a  com- 
placence in  good,  and  dissatisfaction  in  evil  arriving  to  him  ; 
a  readiness  to  yield  or  procure  good  to  him  ;  a  desire  of  union 
and  enjoyment,  that  is,  of  intimate  conversation  and  intercourse 
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with  him,  a  deference  of  regard  to  him,  a  compliance  with  his 
desires,  and  care  to  please  him.  Now  if  these  acts  toward 
ourselves  are  in  their  kind,  in  their  grounds,  in  their  measures 
conformable  to  reason,  piety,  and  justice,  then  is  our  self-love 
innocent  or  worthy  :  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  criminal  and 
vicious. 

If  we  do  rightly  esteem  ourselves,  (both  absolutely,  and  in 
comparison  to  others  ;)  if  we  desire  to  ourselves  what  is  fit  and 
just;  if  we  are  pleased  with  true  goods,  and  displeased  at  real 
evils  incident  to  us;  if  we  do  in  lawful  ways  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure things  truly  convenient  and  beneficial  to  us ;  if  we  main- 
tain a  faithful  and  cheerful  correspondence  with  ourselves;  if 
we  have  a  sober  regard  to  ourselves,  agreeable  to  our  nature 
and  state;  if  we  comply  with  the  dictates  of  our  reason,  and 
satisfy  our  desires  conforming  thereto  ;  then  do  we  love  our- 
selves innocently,  then  are  we  true  friends  to  ourselves. 

But  if  we  overvalue  ourselves  ;  if  we  do  wish  to  ourselves 
things  incommodious  or  hurtful  ;  if  we  are  delighted  or  dissatis- 
fied in  false  shows  of  good  or  evil  befalling  us ;  if  we  strive  to 
acquire  for  ourselves  things  bad  or  mischievous  ;  if  our  converse 
with  ourselves  is  naughty  or  vain  ;  if  we  make  indecent  appli- 
cations to  ourselves  ;  if  we  stoop  to  our  fond  humors,  or  sooth 
our  unreasonable  desires ;  then  is  our  self-love  spurious,  then 
are  we  indeed  enemies  to  ourselves. 

Farther,  toward  an  exact  discussion  and  trial  of  this  case, 
we  should  do  well,  divesting  ourselves  of  selfishness,  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  other  persons,  or  abstractedly  as  mere  objects 
of  those  acts  which  love  doth  imply;  for  what  rectitude  or 
what  obliquity  there  would  be  in  them  in  regard  to  any  object, 
the  same  would  be  in  reference  to  ourselves.    For  instance, 

If  we  should  value  any  person  justly  according  to  his  real 
worth,  allowing  a  just  rate  to  his  virtue,  to  his  parts,  to  his  en- 
dowments, to  his  advantages  of  nature  or  fortune;  not  ascribing 
to  him  things  which  belong  not  to  him,  nor  overprizing  those  he 
hath,  not  preferring  him  in  any  respect  before  those  which  are 
his  superiors  or  equals  therein;  we  shall  herein  do  wisely  and 
justly:  but  if  (having  our  judgment  anywise  perverted)  wcdo 
admire  a  person  beyond  his  worth,  and  advance  him  above  his 
rank  ;  if  we  overlook  his  apparent  defects  and  blemishes,  or 
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take  them  for  excellences,  and  yield  them  applause  ;  what  is 
this  but  folly  and  dotage,  tempered  with  inicpnty  ?  and  if  it  be 
such  in  regard  to  another,  it  is  no  less  such  in  respect  to  our- 
selves. 

If  to  any  person  we  should  wish  things  suitable,  commodious, 
and  advantageous,  by  obtaining  which  he,  without  any  wrong  or 
prejudice  to  others,  might  be  considerably  benefited,  we  shall 
herein  act  humanely,  and  like  good  friends ;  but  if  we  desire 
things  to  him,  which  do  not  become  or  befit  him,  which  will  do 
him  mischief,  or  which  he  cannot  have  without  injury  and 
damage  to  others,  are  we  not  herein  notoriously  unkind  or  un- 
just?  The  case  is  the  same  transferred  to  ourselves. 

If  we  should  observe  any  man  by  occurrences  happening  to 
him  well  improved  in  his  condition,  thriving  in  an  honest  way, 
prosperous  in  good  undertakings,  growing  in  worthy  accom- 
plishments of  soul,  to  find  satisfaction  therein  would  be  greatly 
laudable  ;  and  so  it  would  be  to  condole,  if  we  should  see  any 
man  to  fall  into  any  grievous  disaster  or  calamity ;  but  should 
we  behold  a  man  (although  in  false  appearance  bettered,  yet 
really)  prejudiced  and  endamaged,  (as  when  one  is  enriched  by 
cozenage  or  rapine,  is  advanced  by  flattery  or  sycophantry,  is 
famed  for  base  or  vain  exploits,  is  immersed  into  care  and 
trouble,  is  exposed  to  danger  and  temptation,  is  fallen  into  the 
enchantments  of  pleasure,)  are  we  not,  if  we  take  pleasure 
therein,  very  silly,  or  very  cruel?  and  if  we  should  observe 
good  physic  administered  to  a  sick  neighbor,  or  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  painful  exercise  for  his  health,  should  it  not  be  absurd 
for  us  to  be  sorry  thereat  ?  For  the  same  reasons  we  are  blame- 
able  if  we  do  rejoice  when  that  we  prosper  in  bad  courses,  or 
enjoy  sinful  pleasures,  or  fall  into  dangerous  temptations ;  if 
we  distaste  the  wholesome  physic  of  adversity  dispensed  by 
providence,  or  dislike  the  needful  exercises  of  duty  by  God 
prescribed  to  us. 

If  we  do  yield  our  advice  and  aid  to  our  neighbor,  in  further- 
ance of  any  design  which  is  honest  and  beneficial  to  him,  we 
then  unquestionably  do  well ;  but  if  we  do  abet  or  encourage 
him  in  unjust  or  mischievous  enterprises ;  if  we  render  ourselves 
panders  to  his  unlawful  desires,  factors  for  his  unjust  profits, 
complices  of  his  wicked  practices,  advocates  of  his  sins;  is  this 
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true  love,  is  this  faithful  friendship  ?  No  surely  ;  nor  is  it  such 
toward  ourselves,  when  we  employ  our  faculties  in  contrivance 
or  achievement  of  any  unlawful  designs,  however  satisfactory 
to  our  desires. 

If  we  should  indifferently  (without  regard  to  the  laws  of 
piety,  justice,  humanity,  or  decency)  espouse  the  interests  of 
any  person,  so  that  for  the  promoting  his  designs,  advancing  his 
profit,  gratifying  his  humor  or  pleasure,  we  should  violate  the 
commands  of  God,  we  should  neglect  the  public  good,  we 
should  work  injury  or  mischief  to  our  neighbor;  would  this 
dealing  be  allowable  ?  Neither  would  it  be  so,  if  for  our  own 
sake,  in  regard  to  our  private  interest,  we  should  thus  behave 
ourselves. 

2.  If  we  do  affect  to  hold  free,  sincere,  cheerful,  kind  con- 
versation with  any  person,  for  mutual  instruction  and  comfort, 
this  is  sociable  and  friendly;  but  if  we  maintain  frothy,  foul, 
malicious,  anywise  pestilent  discourse,  apt  to  corrupt,  or  to 
annoy  him,  this  is  loathsome  :  and  so  it  is,  if  we  keep  such 
intercourse  with  ourselves,  harboring  vain,  impure,  unjust,  un- 
charitable thoughts  in  our  minds. 

If  we  should  defer  regard  to  any  man,  answerable  to  his 
worth,  we  should  thereby  practise  according  to  the  good  rules 
of  humanity  :  but  should  we  so  affect  or  fancy  any  man  that 
we  should  care  for  no  man  else,  should  pay  no  due  respect,  or 
perform  any  office  of  kindness  otherwhere  ;  should  take  no 
man's  word,  or  mind  any  man's  opinion  beside,  nor  care  to 
converse  with  any  other ;  would  this  be  love,  would  it  not  be 
ridiculous  fondness  ?  It  is  no  less,  if  in  regard  to  ourselves  we 
are  so  morose,  surly,  or  neglectful. 

If  we  should  comply  with  any  man's  reasonable  desire,  this 
were  fair  and  courteous  ;  if  we  should  confide  in  the  probable 
assistance  of  any  person,  this  were  modest  prudence  :  but  if  we 
should  intirely  conform  our  practice  to  the  will  or  humor  of 
another,  against  the  dictates  of  our  own  reason,  and  to  the  harm 
of  ourselves  or  others;  would  this  be  love,  would  it  not  rather 
be  vile  and  pitiful  slavery  ?  If  we  should  without  any  ground, 
yea  against  plain  reason,  rely  on  the  help  or  direction  of 
another,  would  this  be  love,  would  it  not  rather  be  wild  pre- 
sumption ?  The  same  therefore  it  must  be  in  us,  if  we  in  like 
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manner  are  devoted  to  our  own  will,  or  confident  in  our  own 
ability. 

If  we  should  commend  any  man  for  good  qualities  or  good 
deeds,  this  is  honest ;  if  we  should  encourage  him  in  good  un- 
dertakings, this  is  charitable  :  but  to  applaud  his  defects,  to 
bolster  him  in  ill  practice,  this  is  flattery  and  treachery  ;  and  in 
so  doing  toward  others,  we  are  not  friends  to  ourselves,  but 
traitors  and  parasites. 

By  such  reflexions  and  comparisons  we  may,  T  think,  com- 
petently understand  the  nature  of  that  bastard  self-love,  which 
is  so  vicious  in  itself,  and  productive  of  so  many  vices :  but 
more  fully  to  display,  and  withal  to  dissuade  us  from  this  vice, 
I  shall  particularly  insist  on  the  common  sorts  thereof,  showing 
the  peculiar  unreasonableness  of  each,  and  the  mischiefs  con- 
sequent from  it.  They  are  indeed  usually  combined  and  com- 
plicated in  practice,  and  have  much  affinity  both  in  their  nature 
and  fruit ;  but  I  shall,  as  well  as  I  can,  abstract  them  one  from 
the  other,  and  so  treat  on  them  distinctly ;  they  are  these  : 
self-conceit,  self-confidence,  self-complacence,  self-will,  self- 
interest.    These  I  shall  handle  in  the  following  discourses. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  LXI. 

II  TIMOTHY,  CHAP.  III.  VERSE  2. 

The  first  and  most  radical  kind  of  self-love  is  self-conceited- 
ness  :  this  consists  in  several  acts  or  instances. 

Sometimes  in  our  imagination  we  assume  to  ourselves  per- 
fections not  belonging  to  us,  in  kind  or  degree  :  this  point  en- 
larged on. 

Sometimes  we  make  vain  judgments  on  the  things  we  possess, 
prizing  them  beyond  their  true  worth  and  merit,  and  conse- 
quently overvaluing  ourselves  on  their  account.  There  is  in- 
deed no  way  wherein  we  do  not  thus  impose  on  ourselves,  either 
assuming  false,  or  misrating  true  advantages,  so  that  our  minds 
become  stuffed  with  fantastic  imaginations,  instead  of  wise  and 
sober  thoughts,  and  we  misbehave  ourselves  towards  ourselves, 
&c.  ;  which  will  appear  more  plainly  if  we  consider  the  several 
objects  or  matters  in  which  self-conceit  is  exercised  :  there  are 
especially  three  ;  intellectual  endowments ;  moral  qualities  ;  ad- 
vantages of  body ,  fortune,  and  outward  state. 

We  are  apt  to  conceit  ourselves  on  presumption  of  our  intel- 
lectual endowments  or  capacities,  whether  natural,  ox  acquired, 
especially  of  that  which  is  called  wisdom,  which  in  a  manner 
comprehends  the  rest,  and  manages  them  :  on  this  we  are  prone 
to  pride  ourselves  greatly,  and  to  consider  that  it  is  presump- 
tion, temerity,  and  rudeness  hardly  pardonable  to  contest  our 
dictates :  yet  this  practice  is  often  prohibited  and  blamed  in 
Scripture.  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes,  saith  the  wise  man; 
and  be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  saith  the  Apostle.  The 
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great  reasonableness  of  which  precepts  will  appear  by  con- 
sidering the  absurdity  and  inconveniences  of  the  practice  which 
they  forbid. 

If  we  reflect  either  on  the  common  nature  of  men,  or  on  our 
own  constitution,  we  cannot  but  find  conceit  of  our  wisdom  to 
be  very  absurd  ;  for  how  can  we  take  ourselves  for  wise,  if  we 
observe  the  great  blindness  of  our  mind,  and  the  feebleness  of 
human  reason  by  many  palpable  arguments  discovering  itself  ? 
if  we  mark  how  painful  is  the  search,  and  how  difficult  the  com- 
prehension of  any  truth ;  how  narrow  is  the  horizon  of  our 
knowlege,  and  how  answerably  to  all  this  it  is  declared  in  holy 
writ,  that  the  Lord  knowcth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  they 
are  vanity ;  &c.  If  also  a  man  particularly  reflects  on  himself, 
the  same  will  appear  ;  for  every  man  will  discover  in  himself 
peculiar  impediments  to  wisdom  ;  things  apt  to  pervert  his 
judgment,  and  obstruct  his  acquisition  of  true  knowlege  ;  so 
that  if  any  man  conceiteth  himself  to  be  very  wise  or  intelli- 
gent, it  is  a  plain  sign  that  he  is  very  ignorant,  and  understands 
little  to  any  purpose.  So  it  is  if  we  consider  ourselves  singly  ; 
and  it  is  more  so  in  comparison  with  others  :  for  what  ground 
can  a  man  have  for  arrogating  to  himself  a  peculiarity  of  wis- 
dom or  judgment,  when  all  men  have  the  same  parts  and  fa- 
culties of  soul,  the  same  means  and  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment, &c.  ?   This  point  enlarged  on. 

Such  conceit  therefore  is  very  absurd,  and  produces  great  in- 
conveniences. 

It  is  a  great  bar  to  the  acquiring  true  wisdom,  to  the  receiv- 
ing instruction  and  right  information  about  things ;  for  he 
that  takes  himself  to  be  incomparably  wise,  will  scorn  to  be 
taught.  It  renders  men  in  doubtful  or  difficult  cases  unwilling 
to  seek,  and  unapt  to  take  advice.  It  renders  them  very  rash 
and  precipitate  in  judging  :  whence  also  they  persist  obstinately 
and  incorrigibly  in  error ;  for  what  reason  can  be  efficacious  to 
reclaim  him  whose  opinion  is  the  greater  reason  ?    It  renders 
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men  peevish  and  morose  ;  also  insolent  and  imperious  in  dic- 
tating, and  in  imposing  their  conceits  on  others.  Hence  they 
become  censorious  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  their  notions, 
and  also  intolerably  pragmatical  by  obtruding  their  advice  on 
others. 

2.  Again,  we  are  apt  to  prize  highly  and  vainly  our  moral 
qualities  and  performances,  taking  ourselves  for  persons  of  ex- 
traordinary goodness,  without  defects  or  blemishes  ;  which  prac- 
tice is  both  foolish  and  mischievous. 

It  is  very  foolish  ;  for  such  is  the  imperfection  and  impurity 
of  all  men,  even  of  the  best,  that  no  man  who  strictly  searches 
his  heart  can  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  himself  or  his 
doings. 

Who,  it  may  be  asked,  loves  God  with  all  his  soul,  so  as  to 
place  in  him  his  whole  delight,  and  do  all  things  to  his  honor, 
and  for  his  love  ?  This  topic  enlarged  on.  There  have  been 
some  sects  (such  as  the  Novatians  and  Pelagians)  who  have 
pretended  to  perfection  of  purity  :  these  shown  to  have  formed 
very  false  notions  of  themselves,  or  of  Scripture.  Every  man 
is  in  some  degree  bad  and  sinful;  conceit  therefore  of  our  virtue 
is  very  foolish  ;  and  it  breeds  great  mischiefs. 

Hence  springs  a  great  security  and  carelessness  of  cor- 
recting our  faults  :  hence  also  a  contempt  of  any  means  con- 
ducive to  our  amendment,  such  as  good  advice  and  wholesome 
reproof,  &c. 

It  breeds  arrogance  and  presumption  even  in  our  devotions 
or  addresses  to  God,  like  that  of  the  conceited  Pharisee  :  also 
a  haughty  contempt  of  others,  venting  itself  in  a  supercilious 
demeanor  :  it  disposes  men  to  expect  more  than  ordinary  re- 
gard from  others  ;  and  as  it  causes  a  man  to  behave  himself 
untowardly  to  them,  so  thence  he  behaves  unseemingly  towards 
himself,  of  whom  he  becomes  a  minion,  flatterer,  and  profane 
idolater.  Farther, 

3.  Self-conceit  is  also  frequently  grounded  on  other  inferior 
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advantages  ;  on  gifts  of  nature,  or  of  fortune  :  but  seeing,  as  it 
has  been  before  observed,  that  these  things  are  in  themselves  of 
little  value,  and  serving  no  great  purpose  ;  seeing  they  are  not 
commendable,  as  proceeding  from  chance  ;  seeing  they  are  not 
durable  or  certain,  but  easily  may  be  severed  from  us,  the 
vanity  of  self-conceit  founded  on  them  is  so  notorious,  that  it 
needed  not  be  more  insisted  on.  Conclusion. 
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SERMON  LXI. 

OF  SELF-CONCEIT. 


II  TIMOTHY,  CHAP.  III. — VERSE  2. 

For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  themselves,  &c. 

I.  The  first  and  most  radical  kind  of  vicious  self-love  is 
self-conceitedness ;  that  which  St.  Paul  calleth  to  vxepfpo- 
veiv,  to  overween,  or  '  to  think  highly  of  one's  self,  beyond 
what  he  ought  to  think.'  This  doth  consist  in  several  acts  or 
instances. 

Sometimes  we  in  our  imagination  assume  to  ourselves  perfec- 
tions not  belonging  to  us,  in  kind  or  in  degree;  we  take  our- 
selves to  be  other  men  than  we  are  ;  to  be  wise,  to  be  good,  to 
be  happy,  when  we  are  not  so  ;  at  least  to  be  far  wiser,  better, 
and  happier  than  we  are.  The  pleasure  naturally  spriuging 
from  a  good  opinion  of  ourselves  doth  often  so  blind  our  eyes 
and  pervert  our  judgment,  that  we  see  in  us  what  is  not  there, 
or  see  it  magnified  and  transformed  into  another  shape  than  its 
own ;  any  appearance  doth  suffice  to  produce  such  mistakes, 
and  having  once  entertained  them,  we  are  unwilling  to  depose 
them  ;  we  cannot  endure  by  severe  reflexion  on  ourselves  to  cor- 
rect such  pleasant  errors ;  hence  commonly  we  presume  our- 
selves to  be  very  considerable,  very  excellent,  very  extraordi- 
nary persons,  when  in  truth  we  are  very  mean  and  worthless  : 
so  did  St.  Paul  suppose  when  he  said,  '  If  a  man  think  himself 
to  be  something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself;' 
such  was  the  case  of  that  church  in  the  Apocalypse ;  '  Thou 
sayest  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods,  and  have  need  of 
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nothing :  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched  and  miser- 
able;'  they  were  like  men  in  a  dream,  or  in  a  frenzy,  who  take 
themselves  for  great  and  wealthy  persons,  when  indeed  they 
are  in  a  sorry  and  beggarly  condition  :  into  the  like  extrava- 
gances of  mistake  we  are  all  likely  to  fall,  if  we  do  not  very 
carefully  and  impartially  examine  and  study  ourselves 

Again;  sometimes  we  make  vain  judgments  on  the  things 
we  do  possess,  prizing  them  much  beyond  their  true  worth  and 
merit ;  consequently  overvaluing  ourselves  for  them  ;  the  most 
trivial  and  pitiful  things  (things  which  in  themselves  have  no 
worth,  but  are  mere  tools,  and  commonly  serve  bad  purposes; 
things  which  do  not  render  our  souls  anywise  better,  which  do 
not  breed  any  real  content,  which  do  not  conduce  to  our  welfare 
and  happiness)  we  value  at  a  monstrous  rate,  as  if  they  were 
the  most  excellent  and  admirable  things  in  the  world.  Have 
we  wit?  how  witless  are  we  in  prizing  it,  or  ourselves  for  it; 
although  we  employ  it  to  no  good  end,  not  serving  God,  not 
benefiting  men,  not  furthering  our  own  good,  or  anywise  better- 
ing our  condition  with  it ;  although  we  no  otherwise  use  it, 
than  vainly  to  please  ourselves  or  others,  that  is,  to  act  the  part 
of  fools  or  buffoons.  Have  we  learning  or  knowlege  ?  then 
are  we  rare  persons  ;  not  considering  that  many  a  bad,  many  a 
wretched  person,  hath  had  much  more  than  we,  who  hath  used 
it  to  the  abuse  of  others,  to  the  torment  of  himself ;  that  hell 
may  be  full  of  learned  scribes  and  subtile  disputers,  of  eloquent 
orators  and  profound  philosophers ;  who  '  when  they  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened  ;'  not  considering  also  how  very  defective  our  know- 
lege is,  how  mixed  with  error  and  darkness ;  how  useless  and 
vain,  yea  how  pernicious  it  is,  if  not  sanctified  by  God's  grace, 
and  managed  to  his  service.  Have  we  riches  ?  then  are  we 
brave  men,  as  fine  and  glorious  in  our  conceit  as  in  our  outward 
attire  ;  although  the  veriest  fools,  the  basest  and  most  miserable 
of  men,  that  go  on  the  ground,  do  exceed  us  therein  ;  although, 
as  Aristotle  saith,  '  Most  either  not  use  it,  or  abuse  it;'  al- 
though our  wealth  affordeth  us  no  real  benefit  or  comfort,  but 
exposeth  us  to  numberless  snares,  temptations,  and  mischiefs; 
although  it  hath  no  stability,  but  easily  may  be  taken  from  us. 
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Have  we  reputation  ?  how  doth  that  make  us  highly  to  repute 
ourselves  in  a  slavish  imitation  of  others  !  yet  nothing  is  less 
substantial,  nothing  is  less  felt,  nothing  is  so  easily  lost,  nothing  is 
more  brittle  and  slippery  than  it ;  a  bubble  is  not  sooner  broken, 
or  a  wave  sunk,  than  is  the  opinion  of  men  altered  concerning  us. 
Have  we  power  ?  what  doth  more  raise  our  minds  !  yet  what  is 
that  commonly  but  a  dangerous  instrument  of  mischief  to  others, 
and  of  ruin  to  ourselves;  at  least  an  engagement  to  care  and 
trouble?  What  but  that  did  render  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domi- 
tian  so  hurtful  to  others,  so  unhappy  themselves?  what  but  that 
hath  filled  the  world  with  disasters,  and  turned  all  history  into 
tragedy  ?  Have  we  prosperous  success  in  our  affairs  ?  then  we 
boast  and  triumph  in  our  hearts ;  not  remembering  what  the 
wise  man  saith,  '  The  prosperity  of  fools  destroyeth  them  ;'  and 
that  experience  showeth,  prosperity  doth  usually  either  find  or 
make  us  fools ;  that  the  wisest  men  (as  Solomon)  the  best  men 
(as  Hezekiah),  have  been  befooled  by  it :  thus  are  we  apt  to 
overvalue  our  things,  and  ourselves  for  them. 

There  is  no  way  indeed  wherein  we  do  not  thus  impose  on 
ourselves,  either  assuming  false,  or  misrating  true  advantages; 
the  general  ill  consequences  of  which  misdemeanor  are,  that 
our  minds  are  stuffed  with  dreams  and  fantastic  imaginations, 
instead  of  wise  and  sober  thoughts;  that  we  misbehave  our- 
selves toward  ourselves,  treating  ourselves  like  other  men  than 
we  are,  with  unseemly  regard ;  that  we  expect  other  men 
should  have  like  opinions,  and  yield  answerable  deferences  to 
us;  and  are,  if  we  find  it  otherwise,  grievously  offended;  that 
we  are  apt  to  despise  or  disregard  others,  demeaning  ourselves 
insolently  and  fastuously  toward  them  ;  that  we  are  apt  to  seek 
and  undertake  things,  which  we  cannot  attain  or  achieve  ;  that 
we  neglect  the  succors  needful  to  help  or  comfort  us,  and  the 
like:  which  will  appear  more  plainly  by  considering  the  several 
objects  or  matters  in  which  self-conceit  is  exercised  ;  they  are 
especially  three:  intellectual  endowments;  moral  qualities; 
advantages  of  body,  fortune,  and  outward  state.' 

1.  We  are  apt  to  conceit  highly  of  ourselves  on  presumption 
of  our  intellectual  endowments  or  capacities,  whether  natu- 
ral (as  wit,  fancy,  memory,  judgment)  or  acquired,  (as  learn- 
ing, skill,  experience,)  especially  of  that  which   is  called 
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wisrlom,  which  in  a  manner  comprehendeth  the  rest,  and  ma- 
nageth  them ;  whereby  we  rightly  discern  what  is  true,  and 
what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  any  case  proposed  :  this  we  are  prone 
in  great  measure  to  arrogate,  and  much  to  pride  ourselves  therein. 
The  world  is  full  as  it  can  hold  of  wise  men,  or  of  those  who 
take  themselves  to  be  such ;  not  only  absolutely,  but  compa- 
ratively, in  derogation  and  preference  to  all  others :  May  it 
not  be  said  to  us  as  Job  did  to  his  friends,  '  No  doubt  but  ye 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you  ?'   Do  we  not 
fancy  ourselves  incomparably  wise,  so  that  all  our  imaginations 
are  deep  and  subtile,  all  our  resolutions  sound  and  safe,  all  our 
opinions  irrefragably  certain,  all  our  sayings  like  so  many 
oracles,  or  indubitable  maxims?    Do  we  not  expect  that  every 
man's  judgment  should  stoop  to  ours  ?  do  we  not  wonder  that 
any  man  should  presume  to  dissent  from  us  ?  must  any  man's 
voice  be  heard  when  we  speak  ?    Do  we  not  suppose  that  our 
authority  doth  add  huge  weight  to  our  words  ?  that  it  is  un- 
questionably true  because  we  say  it?  that  it  is  presumption,  it 
is  temerity,  it  is  rudeness  hardly  pardonable  to  contest  our 
dictates?    This  is  a  common  practice,  and  that  which  is  often 
prohibited  and  blamed  in  Scripture  :  '  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own 
eyes,'  saith  the  wise  man ;  and,  '  Be  not  wise  in  your  own 
conceits,'  saith  the  Apostle  ;  and,  '  I  say,  through  the  grace 
given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think  ;  but  to  think  sober- 
ly, according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of 
faith.' 

The  great  reasonableness  of  which  precepts  will  appear  by 
considering  both  the  ab'ndity  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
practice  which  they  forbid. 

If  we  do  reflect  either  on  the  common  nature  of  men,  or  on 
our  own  constitution,  we  cannot  but  find  our  conceits  of  our 
wisdom  very  absurd  :  for  how  can  we  take  ourselves  for  wise, 
if  we  observe  the  great  blindness  of  our  mind,  and  feebleness 
of  human  reason,  by  many  palpable  arguments  discovering  it- 
self? if  we  mark  how  painful  the  search,  and  how  difficult  the 
comprehension  is  of  any  truth  ;  how  hardly  the  most  sagacious 
can  descry  any  thing,  how  easily  the  most  judicious  mistake  ; 
how  the  most  learned  everlastingly  dispute,  and  the  wisest  irre- 
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concileably  clash  about  matters  seeming  most  familiar  and  fa- 
cile ;  how  often  the  most  wary  and  steady  do  shiit  their  opi- 
nions ;  how  the  wiser  a  man  is,  and  the  more  experience  he 
gaineth,  the  less  confident  he  is  in  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
more  sensible  he  groweth  of  his  weakness;  how  dim  the  sight 
is  of  the  most  perspicacious,  and  how  shallow  the  conceptions 
of  the  most  profound  ;  how  narrow  is  the  horizon  of  our  know- 
Iege,  and  how  immensely  the  region  of  our  ignorance  is  dis- 
tended ;  how  imperfectly  and  uncertainly  we  know  those  few 
things,  to  which  our  knowlege  reacheth  ;  how  answerably  to 
such  experience  we  are  told  in  sacred  writ,  that  '  every  man  is 
brutish  in  his  knowlege ;'  that  '  the  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  man,  that  they  are  vanity  ;'  that  '  vain  man  would  be  wise, 
though  he  be  born  like  an  ass's  colt,'  (that  is,  he*  is  naturally 
wild  and  stupid  ;)  that  '  wisdom  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
and  is  not  found  in  the  land  of  the  living;'  that  '  the  thoughts 
of  mortal  men  are  miserable,  and  our  devices  uncertain:'  if 
we,  I  say,  do  consider  such  things,  how  can  we  but  find  it 
strange,  that  any  man  should  admire  his  own  wisdom,  seeing 
that  he  thereby  doth  exempt  himself  from  the  common  adjunct 
of  his  nature,  and  forgetteth  himself  to  be  a  man  ? 

If  also  a  man  particularly  reflecteth  on  himself,  the  same 
practice  must  needs  appear  very  foolish  ;  for  that  every  man 
thence  may  discover  in  himself  peculiar  impediments  of  wis- 
dom ;  every  man  in  his  complexion  and  in  his  condition  may 
find  things  apt  to  pervert  his  judgment,  and  obstruct  his  acqui- 
sition of  true  knowlege.  Is  his  temper  sanguine  ?  thence  be- 
cometh  he  quick,  rash,  credulous,  confident  and  peremptory, 
slippery  and  fickle:  is  it  phlegmatic  ?  thence  is  he  slow  and 
heavy ;  diffident,  pertinacious,  and  stiff"  in  his  conceits :  his 
mind  is  either  soft  and  limber,  so  as  easily  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  falsehood  speciously  represented ;  or  hard  and 
tough,  so  that  he  cannot  readily  admit  instruction  in  truth,  or 
correction  of  error.  His  wealth  distracteth,  or  his  poverty 
disturbeth  his  thoughts;  prosperity  swelleth  his  mind  up  into 
vain  presumptions  and  satisfactions,  or  adversity  sinketh  it 
down  into  unreasonable  despondencies  and  dislikes  of  things ; 
plenty  breedeth  sloth,  want  createth  trouble,  indisposing  him 
to  think  well  ;  ease  doth  rust  his  parts,  and  business  weareth 
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them  out ;  inclination,  interest,  company,  prejudice,  do  forci- 
bly sway  his  apprehensions ;  so  that  no  man  can  get  himself 
into,  or  keep  himself  steady  in  a  perfect  balance,  requisite  for 
exact  judgment  of  things  ;  no  man  therefore  can  obtain  a  de- 
gree of  wisdom,  whereof  he  may  with  any  reason  be  conceited  ; 
the  wisest  men  surely  on  such  experience  have  been  little  satis- 
fied with  their  share  :  '  Surely,'  saith  one,  '  I  am  more  brutish 
than  any  man,  and  I  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man;' 
and,  '  So  foolish,'  said  another,  '  was  I,  and  ignorant;  I  was  as 
a  beast  before  thee  :'  this  conceitedness  therefore  is  very  ab- 
surd, and  an  argument  of  notable  ignorance  and  folly;  neither 
is  there  perhaps  any  more  plain  instance  or  demonstration  of 
general  folly  reigning  among  men  than  this,  that  commonly  we 
are  so  blind  and  stupid  as  not  to  discern  and  resent  our  own 
folly  :  '  If  any  man,'  saith  St.  Paul,  '  thinketh  that  he  knoweth 
any  thing,  he  knoweth  not  any  thing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know  :' 
that  is,  if  any  man  conceiteth  himself  to  be  considerably  wise 
or  intelligent,  it  is  a  plain  sign  that  he  is  very  ignorant,  and 
understandeth  little  to  any  purpose. 

So  it  is,  if  we  consider  ourselves  singly;  and  it  is  more  so, 
in  comparison  to  others ;  for  what  ground  can  a  man  have  of 
arrogating  to  himself  a  peculiarity  of  wisdom  or  judgment?  to 
deem  himself  extraordinary  in  that,  to  which  there  are  no  other 
than  ordinary  means  of  arriving  ?  to  fancy  himself  wiser  than 
any  other,  whenas  (secluding  accidental  differences,  that  can- 
not be  accounted  for)  all  men  have  the  same  parts  and  faculties 
of  soul,  the  same  means  and  opportunities  of  improvement,  the 
same  right  and  liberty  of  judging  about  things  ?  Did  not  he, 
who  '  forrueth  the  spirit  of  man  within  him,'  put  into  every  man 
that  heavenly  mark,  whereby  we  discern  and  judge  of  things? 
is  not  every  man  concerned  in  that  saying  of  Elihu,  '  There  is  a 
spirit  in  men,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them 
understanding  V  do  not  the  fountains  of  knowlege  (natural  de- 
light, divine  revelation,  human  instruction,  continual  expe- 
rience) stand  open  to  all;  and  are  no  less  common  to  men, 
than  is  the  air  they  breathe,  and  the  sun  which  equally  shineth 
on  them  all?  Is  God,  the  donor  of  wisdom,  partial  in  the 
distribution  of  it?  doth  not  that  overture  reach  indifferently  to 
all,  '  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth 
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to  all  men  liberally, — and  it  shall  be  given  him  V  may  not 
others  be  as  inquisitve,  as  industrious,  as  sincere  as  we  in  the 
search  of  truth  ?  why  not  then  as  successful  in  finding  it  ?  Js 
there  any  private  chink,  through  which  light  shineth  ouly  on 
us,  or  truth  may  be  espied  ?  is  there  any  cunning  by-path,  in 
which  we  alone,  with  more  expedition  and  security  than  others 
in  the  common  roads,  can  travel  on  toward  knowlege  ?  What 
patents  have  we  to  show  for  a  monopoly  of  reason  ?  what  right 
have  we  to  engross  any  knowlege  ?  who  hath  granted  us  a  pri- 
vilege of  sure  judgment,  or  an  exemption  from  error  ?  how  can 
we  in  trial  of  things  claim  more  than  a  single  vote  ?  or  why 
should  our  word  have  more  weight  than  any  other  ?  may  not  any 
man  with  as  much  reason  prefer  his  judgment  before  ours,  as  we 
before  his?  and  if  we  blame  him  for  it,  do  we  not  thereby  con- 
demn ourselves  fordoing  the  like  ?  if  we  do  know  but  the  same 
things,  or  frame  the  same  judgments  with  others,  how  can  we 
be  conceited  of  that  which  is  promiscuous  ?  if  we  pretend  to 
abstruse  notions,  or  hold  forth  paradoxes,  how  can  that  be 
ground  of  boasting,  seeing  the  cause  standeth  contested  by  au- 
thority no  less  than  our  own,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  triumph 
over  the  opinions  of  others  before  we  have  conquered  them  ? 
why  in  such  cases  is  it  not  reasonable  to  presume  that  among 
the  many  dissenters  from  us,  there  are  some  who  have  as  much 
sense  as  we,  and  who  have  weighed  the  matter  with  no  less 
care,  no  less  indifferency  ?  In  fine,  may  not  any  man  with  good 
cause  propound  to  us  that  expostulation  in  Job  :  '  Hast  thou 
heard  the  secret  of  God  ?  and  dost  thou  restrain  wisdom  to  thy- 
self? AYhat  knowest  thou,  that  we  know  not?  what  under- 
standest  thou,  which  is  not  in  us  ?' 

Such  conceitedness  therefore  is  very  absurd  ;  and  it  is  no 
less  hurtful ;  for  many  great  inconveniences,  many  sad  mischiefs 
spring  from  it,  such  as  gave  the  prophet  cause  to  denounce, 
'  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent 
in  their  own  conceit:'  it  hath  many  ways  bad  influence  on  our 
souls,  and  on  our  lives;  it  is  often  our  case,  which  was  the 
case  of  Babylon,  when  the  prophet  said  of  it,  '  Thy  wisdom 
and  thy  knowlege  hath  perverted  thee  ;  for  thou  hast  said  in 
thy  heart,  I  am,  and  none  else  beside  me.' 

It  is  a  great  bar  to  the  getting  wisdom,  to  the  receiving  in- 
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struction  and  right  information  about  things  ;  for  he  that  ta- 
keth  himself  to  be  abundantly  knowing  or  incomparably  wise, 
will  not  care  to  learn,  will  scorn  to  be  taught;  he  thence  be- 
cometh  more  incapable  of  wisdom  than  a  mere  idiot;  so  did 
Solomon  observe,  '  Seest  thou,'  said  he,  '  a  man  wise  in  his  own 
conceit  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him  :'  of  a  fool 
that  is  sensible  of  his  ignorance,  there  may  be  hope,  that  he 
may  by  instruction  become  wise  ;  but  he  that  taketh  himself 
to  want  no  instruction,  or  to  be  above  learning,  is  in  a  despe- 
rate condition. 

It  rendereth  men  in  doubtful  or  difficult  cases  unwilling  to 
seek,  and  unapt  to  take  advice  ;  he  will  not  care  for  or  admit 
any  counsellor  but  himself  ;  hence  he  undertaketh  and  easily  is 
deceived,  and  incurreth  disappointment,  damage,  disasters  in 
his  affairs.  As  it  is  most  incident  to  weak,  inconsiderate, 
lazy  persons,  who  have  not  a  capacity,  will  not  yield  attention, 
or  take  pains  to  get  right  notions  of  things,  so  it  doth  smother 
all  industry,  consideration,  and  circumspection  ;  for  such  per- 
sons think  they  need  no  labor  in  searching  truth,  no  care  in 
weighing  arguments,  no  diligence  in  observing  things  ;  they 
can  easily  at  first  sight  descry  all,  and  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  things ;  they  have  at  easy  rates  the  pleasure  of  fancying 
themselves  wise ;  why  should  they  spend  farther  pains  to  dis- 
possess themselves  of  that  pleasure,  or  to  introduce  another 
less  satisfactory  ?  thus  '  is  the  sluggard,'  as  Solomon  saith, 
■  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a 
reason.' 

It  rendereth  us  very  rash  and  precipitant  in  judging  ;  for  the 
first  shows  of  things,  or  the  most  slender  arguments,  which  offer 
themselves,  being  magnified,  and  aggravated  from  opinion  con- 
cerning ourselves,  do  sway  our  judgment,  and  draw  forth  a  sud- 
den resolution  from  us  ;  it  must,  we  presently  suppose,  be  very 
reasonable,  because  it  seemeth  reasonable  to  us. 

Hence  also  we  persist  obstinate  and  incorrigible  in  error;  for 
what  reason  can  be  efficacious  to  reclaim  him  whose  opinion  is 
the  greater  reason  ?  what  argument  can  be  ponderous  enough 
to  outweigh  his  authority?  how  can  he  (the  man  of  wisdom,  the 
perspicacious  and  profound  person)  yield  that  he  hath  erred  ? 
BAR.  VOL.  III.  X 
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how  can  he  part  with  the  satisfaction  of  being  always  in  the 
right,  or  endure  the  affront  of  being  any  time  baffled  ? 

It  rendereth  men  peevish  and  morose,  so  as  to  bear  nobody 
that  dissenteth  from  them,  nor  to  like  any  thing  which  doth  not 
hit  their  fancy  ;  to  cross  their  opinion  or  humor  is  to  derogate 
from  their  wisdom  ;  and  being  in  their  apprehension  so  injured, 
they  find  cause  to  be  angry. 

It  rendereth  them  insolent,  and  imperious  in  conversation,  so 
as  to  dictate,  and  impose  their  conceits  on  others.  He  that  is 
conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  will  imagine  that  on  that  advan- 
tage he  hath  a  right  to  prescribe,  others  an  obligation  to  sub- 
mit; to  ipso  he  becometh  a  common  master  and  judge;  and 
they  are  culpable  who  will  not  yield  him  a  credulous  ear,  who 
will  not  stand  to  his  decision. 

Hence  also  do  men  become  so  carping  and  censorious  ;  for  if 
any  man's  words  do  not  jump  with  their  notions,  if  any  man's 
actions  be  not  conformable  to  their  rules,  they  straightway  rise 
up  to  condemn  them  of  folly,  of  faultiness. 

Yea,  hence  men  become  intolerably  pragmatical  ;  for  they 
conceit  themselves  better  to  know  another's  concernments  than 
he  himself  doth,  and  so  will  intrude  his  advice,  will  be  angry  if 
his  advice  be  not  followed. 

To  such  incor.veuiences  and  iniquities  this  ill  disposition  ex- 
posed us,  and  to  many  others ;  for  it  is  indeed  that  in  effect 
which  the  holy  Scripture  represented  as  the  source  of  all  im- 
pious and  wicked  courses  ;  to  which  men  betray  themselves, 
while  taking  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  do  stiffly  adhere  to 
their  own  imaginations  and  devices,  although  contrary  to  the 
prescriptions  of  divine  wisdom,  to  the  dictates  of  common  rea- 
son, to  the  admonitions  of  sober  and  good  men  :  '  We  will,' 
say  they  in  the  prophet,  '  walk  after  our  own  devices,  and  we 
will  every  one  do  the  imagination  of  his  evil  heart  :'  and,  'I 
have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  unto  a  rebellious  people, 
which  walketh  in  a  way  that  is  not  good,  after  their  own 
thoughts:'  and,  '  If  he  blesseth  himself,  saying,  I  shall  have 
peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of  my  heart  :'  and, 
'  So  I  gave  them  unto  their  own  heart's  lust,  and  they  walked 
in  their  own  counsels.'  These  are  descriptions  of  bad  men,  im- 
plying self-conceit  to  be  the  root  of  their  impiety. 
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2.  Again,  we  are  apt  to  conceit  highly  and  vainly  of  our 
moral  qualities  and  performances;  taking  ourselves  for  persons 
rarely  good,  perfect,  and  blameless  ;  apprehending  no  defects 
in  our  souls,  or  miscarriages  in  our  lives,  although  indeed  we 
are  as  full  of  blemishes,  we  are  as  guilty  of  faults  as  others ; 
'  There  is,'  saith  the  wise  man,  '  a  generation  that  are  pure  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their  filthiness;'  to 
this  generation  we  belong,  if  we  admire  our  virtues,  if  we  jus- 
tify our  lives,  if  (as  it  is  said  of  the  pharisee)  we  '  trust  in  our- 
selves that  we  are  righteous.' 

This  practice  doth  include  great  folly,  and  it  produceth  great 
mischiefs. 

It  is  very  foolish,  and  argueth  the  greatest  ignorance  that  can 
be  ;  for  such  is  the  imperfection,  the  impotency,  the  impurity 
of  all  men,  even  of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  (discernible  to  them 
who  search  their  hearts  and  try  their  ways,  strictly  comparing 
them  to  the  rules  of  duty,  God's  laws,  and  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son,) that  no  man  can  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  himself  or 
in  his  doings  :  every  man  looking  into  himself,  shall  find  his 
mind  so  pestered  with  vain  and  filthy  thoughts  ;  his  will  so  per- 
verse, so  froward,  so  weak,  so  unsteady;  his  desires  so  fond  and 
unwarrantable;  his  passions  so  disorderly  and  ungovernable ; 
his  affections  so  misplaced,  or  at  least  so  cold  and  dull  in  regard 
to  their  right  objects;  his  resolutions  toward  good  so  weak 
and  slack  ;  his  intentions  so  corrupt,  or  mixed  with  oblique  re- 
gards ;  he  that  observeth  his  actions,  shall  in  the  best  of  them 
(as  to  the  principles  whence  they  rise,  as  to  the  ends  they  drive 
at,  as  to  the  manner  of  their  performance)  find  so  many  great 
defailances,  that  he  will  see  cause  rather  to  abhor  than  to  ad- 
mire himself. 

Who,  let  me  ask,  doth  love  God  with  all  his  soul,  so  as  to 
place  in  him  his  total  content  and  delight,  so  as  to  do  all  things 
out  of  love  to  him,  with  a  regard  to  his  honor  and  service?  so 
as  to  be  willing  and  glad  to  part  with  all  things  for  his  sake  ? 
who  hath  that  constant  and  lively  sense  of  God's  benefits  and 
mercies  that  he  should  have  ?  who  hath  a  perfect  resignation  of 
will  to  his  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  displeased  with  no  event  dis- 
pensed by  his  hand  ?  who  hath  such  a  vigor  of  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  him,  as  will  support  him  in  all  wants,  in  all  distresses, 
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in  all  temptations,  so  as  never  to  he  disquieted  or  discouraged 
by  them,  so  as  to  cast  on  God  (as  he  is  commanded)  all  the 
cares  of  his  soul  and  burdens  of  his  life  ?  who  constantly  main- 
tained) a  fervor  of  spirit,  a  steadiness  of  resolution,  a  clear  aud 
calm  frame  of  soul,  an  abstractedness  of  mind  from  worldly 
desires  and  delights  ?  who  continually  is  fervent  and  undis- 
tracted  in  his  devotion  ?  who  with  an  unwearied  and  incessant 
diligence  doth  watch  over  his  thoughts?  who  doth  inti rely  com- 
mand his  passions,  and  bridle  his  appetites?  who  doth  exactly 
govern  his  tongue  ?  who  is  perpetually  circumspect  over  his  ac- 
tions? who  loveth  his  neighbor  as  himself,  seeking  his  good, 
and  delighting  therein  as  in  his  own  ;  being  sorry  for  his  adversi- 
ties, as  if  they  had  befallen  himself?  who  feeleth  that  contri- 
tion of  spirit,  that  shame,  that  remorse  for  his  sins,  or  that  de- 
testation of  them,  which  they  deserve?  who  is  duly  sensible  of 
his  own  unworthiness  ?  Very  few  of  us  surely,  if  we  examine 
our  consciences,  can  answer  that  we  are  they  who  perform  these 
duties;  and  if  not,  where  is  any  ground  of  self-conceit?  how 
much  cause  rather  is  there  of  dejection,  of  displeasure,  of  des- 
pising and  detesting  ourselves  ! 

There  have  indeed  been  sects  of  men  (such  as  the  Novatians 
and  the  Pelagians,)  who  have  pretended  to  perfection  and 
purity;  but  these  men,  one  would  think,  did  never  read  the 
Scripture,  did  never  consult  experience,  did  never  reflect  on 
their  minds,  did  never  compare  their  practice  with  their  duty  ; 
had  no  conscience  at  all,  or  a  very  blind  and  stupid  one.  '  Who 
can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ?' 
was  a  question  of  Solomon,  to  the  which  he  thought  no  man 
could  answer  affirmatively  of  himself  :  '  If  I  justify  myself,  my 
own  mouth  shall  condemn  me  ;  if  I  say  I  am  perfect,  it  shall 
prove  me  perverse  ;'  was  the  asseveration  of  that  person,  whose 
virtue  had  undergone  the  severest  trials  :  •  In  many  things  we 
offend  all,'  was  the  confession  of  an  Apostle  in  the  name  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men. 

Such  men  indeed  (in  contemplation  of  themselves  and  of 
their  doings)  have  ever  been  ready  to  think  meanly  of  them- 
selves, to  acknowlege  and  bewail  their  unworthiness,  to  dis- 
claim all  confidence  in  themselves,  to  avow  their  hope  wholly 
to  be  reposed  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  ;  (in  his  grace  for 
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ability  to  perform  somewhat  of  their  duty ;  in  his  mercy  for 
pardon  of  their  offences ;)  to  confess  themselves,  with  Jacob, 
*  less  than  the  least  of  God's  mercies;'  with  David,  that  they 
1  are  worms,  and  no  men  ;'  with  Job,  that  they  are  vile,  and 
unable  to  answer  God,  calling  them  to  account,  in  one  case 
of  a  thousand  ;  that  they  '  abhor  themselves,  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes;'  that  'after  they  have  done  all,  they  are 
unprofitable  servants.'  And  is  he  not  very  blind  who  doth 
see  in  himself  those  perfections  which  the  greatest  saints 
could  not  descry  in  themselves  ?  is  he  not  infinitely  vain  that 
fancieth  himself  more  worthy  than  they  did  take  themselves 
to  be? 

In  fine,  every  man  is  in  some  kind  and  degree  bad,  sinful, 
vile ;  it  is  as  natural  for  us  to  be  so,  as  to  be  frail,  to  be  sickly, 
to  be  mortal :  there  are  some  bad  dispositions  common  to  all, 
and  which  no  man  can  put  oft'  without  his  flesh  ;  there  are 
some,  to  which  every  man  (from  his  temper,  inclination,  and 
constitution  of  body  or  soul)  is  peculiarly  subject,  the  which  by 
no  care  aud  pain  can  be  quite  extirpated,  but  will  afford 
during  life  perpetual  matter  of  conflict  and  exercise  to  curb 
them  :  conceit  therefore  of  our  virtue  is  very  foolish. 

And  it  breedeth  many  great  mischiefs. 

Hence  doth  spring  a  great  security,  and  carelessness  of  cor- 
recting our  faults  ;  for  taking  ourselves  to  be  well,  we  see  not 
any  need  of  cure,  thence  seek  none,  nor  admit  any. 

Yea,  hence  riseth  a  contempt  of  any  means  conducibke  to 
our  amendment,  such  as  good  advice  and  wholesome  reproof ; 
to  advise  such  an  one  is  to  accuse  him  wrongfully,  to  reprove 
him  is  to  commit  an  outrage  on  his  presumed  integrity  of 
virtue.  Hence  also  proceedeth  a  neglect  of  imploring  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God  ;  for  why  should  persons  of  so  great 
strength  crave  succor?  how  should  they  beg  pardon,  who  have 
so  little  sense  of  guilt  ?  It  is  for  a  weak  person  to  cry,  Lord 
help  me  ;  it  is  for  a  publican  to  pray,  '  God  be  merciful  unto 
me  a  sinner.' 

It  breedeth  arrogance  and  presumption  even  in  devotions,  or 
addresses  to  God,  inducing  such  persons  in  unseemly  manner 
to  justify  themselves  before  God,  to  claim  singular  interest  in 
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him,  to  mind  him,  and  as  it  were  to  upbraid  him  with  their 
worthy  deeds,  to  thank  him  for  their  imaginary  excellencies ; 
like  the  conceited  Pharisee;  '  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am 
not  as  other  men,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers — I  fast  twice  a 
week,  I  give  tithes  of  all.that  I  possess.'  They  cannot  demean 
themselves  toward  God  as  miserable  sinners,  who  fancy  them- 
selves as  admirable  worthies,  and  gallants  in  virtue. 

Also,  a  natural  result  thereof  is  a  haughty  contempt  of 
others,  venting  itself  in  a  supercilious  and  fastuous  demeanor; 
so  it  was  in  the  pharisees,  '  who,'  saith  St.  Luke,  '  trusted  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others.'  Such 
persons,  observing  or  suspecting  defects  and  misbehaviors  in 
others,  but  discerning  none  in  themselves,  do  in  their  opinion 
advance  themselves  above  their  brethren,  and  accordingly  are 
prone  to  behave  themselves  toward  them  :  such  men  as  they 
are  the  especially  good  men,  the  godly,  the  saints,  the  flower  of 
mankind,  the  choice  ones,  the  darlings  of  God,  and  favorites  of 
heaven,  the  special  objects  of  divine  love  and  care  :  others  are 
impure  and  profane,  rejectaneous  and  reprobate  people,  to 
whom  God  beareth  no  good-will  or  regard ;  hence  proceedeth 
a  contemptuous  disregard  or  estrangedness  toward  other  men  ; 
like  that  of  those  separatists  in  the  prophet,  who,  notwith- 
standing they  were  '  a  people  provoking  God  to  anger  con- 
tinually to  his  face,'  were  yet,  in  conceit  of  their  own  special 
purity,  ready  to  say,  '  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me, 
for  I  am  holier  than  thou  :'  whereas  those  who,  soberly 
reflecting  oh  their  nature,  their  hearts,  their  ways,  do  frame 
a  right  judgment  of  themselves,  can  hardly  esteem  any  man 
worse  than  themselves  ;  they  perceive  themselves  so  frail,  s6 
defectuous,  so  culpable,  as  to  find  great  reason  for  their  com- 
pliance with  those  apostolical  precepts  :  '  In  lowliness  of  mind, 
let  each  man  esteem  others  better  than  himself;'  *  In  honor 
prefer  one  another.' 

This  likewise  disposeth  men  to  expect  more  than  ordinary 
regard  from  others;  and  they  are  much  displeased,  if  they 
find  it  not  in  degree  answerable  to  their  conceit  of  them- 
selves ;  taking  them  for  silly,  envious,  or  injurious  persons, 
who  forbear  to  yield  it  :   such  excellent  persons  must  in 
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all  things  be  humored  and  cockered,  otherwise  you  greatly 
wrong  them. 

Hence  also  such  men  easily  become  discontented  and  im- 
patient; for  if  they  be  crossed  in  any  thing,  if  any  misfortune 
toucheth  them,  they  take  it  very  ill ;  supposing  they  deserve  it 
not,  but  are  worthy  of  better  usage  and  fortune. 

In  fine,  as  this  causeth  a  man  to  behave  himself  untowardly 
in  respect  to  all  others,  (toward  God  and  toward  his 
neighbor,)  so  thence  he  most  unbeseemingly  carrieth  himself 
toward  himself;  he  is  no  faithful  friend,  no  good  companion  to 
himself,  but  a  fond  minion,  a  vile  flatterer,  or  a  profane  ido- 
later of  himself :  for  (like  Narcissus)  being  transported  with 
conceit  of  his  own  incomparable  beauty  or  excellency,  he 
maketh  love  to  and  courteth  himself ;  finding  delight  in  such 
conceit,  he  by  all  means  cherisheth  it,  glozing  and  '  flattering 
himself  (as  the  psalm  hath  it)  in  his  own  eyes;'  representing 
his  qualities  to  his  imagination  in  false  shapes,  he  devoutly 
adoreth  those  idols  of  his  brain.  Farther, 

3.  Self-conceit  is  also  frequently  grounded  on  other  inferior 
advantages;  on  gifts  of  nature,  (as  strength,  activity,  beauty;) 
on  gifts  of  fortune,  (so  called,)  as  birth,  wealth,  dignity,  power, 
fame,  success ;  on  these  things  men  ordinarily  much  value 
themselves,  and  are  strangely  puffed  up  with  vain  opinion, 
taking  themselves  from  them  to  be  great  and  happy  persons  : 
but  seeing  (as  we  touched  before)  these  things  are  in  themselves 
little  valuable,  (as  serving  no  great  purpose,  nor  furthering  our 
true  happiness  ;)  seeing  they  are  not  commendable,  (as  not  de- 
pending on  our  free  choice,  but  proceeding  from  nature  or 
chance;)  seeing  they  are  not  durable  or  certain,  but  easily 
may  be  severed  from  us;  the  vanity  of  self-conceit  founded  on 
them  is  very  notorious,  and  I  shall  not  insist  more  to  declare  it ; 
I  shall  only  recommend  the  prophet's  advice  concerning  such 
things  ;  '  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let 
the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory 
in  his  riches :  but  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he 
understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  ex- 
ercise lovingkindness,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  :' 
that  is,  nothing  within  us  or  about  us  should  elevate  our  minds, 
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excepting  the  assurance  that  God  doth  govern  the  world,  being 
ready  to  protect  and  succor  us,  to  dispense  mercy  and  justice  to 
us ;  so  that  how  weak  and  helpless  soever  in  ourselves,  yet, 
confiding  in  him,  we  shall  never  be  overwhelmed  by  any  wrong 
or  misfortune. 

So  much  concerning  self-conceit;  the  other  parts  of  vicious 
self-love  may  be  reserved  to  another  occasion. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  LXII. 

II  TIMOTHY,  CHAP.  III. — VERSE  2. 

II.  Another  like  culpable  self-love  is  that  of  self-confidence  ; 
when  men  beyond  reason,  and  without  regard  to  God's  provi- 
dence, rely  on  themselves  and  their  own  abilities,  imagining 
that  without  God's  direction  and  help,  by  contrivances  of  their 
own  wit  and  discretion,  strength  and  resolution,  they  can  com- 
pass any  design,  or  attain  any  good;  not  considering  that  on 
God  all  being  and  ability  depends.  This  is  that  instance  of  self- 
love  which  the  wise  man  bids  us  to  beware  of:  Trust  in  the 
Lord  with  nil  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  to  thine  own  under- 
standing, &c.  This  smothers  devotion,  and  engages  us  to  at- 
tempt things  rashly  :  this  causes  most  men  to  fail  of  true  content 
here,  and  of  happiness  hereafter. 

III.  Another  act  of  blameable  self-love  \s  self-complacency, 
that  is,  greatly  delighting  in  one's  self,  or  in  the  goods  which 
one  fancies  himself  to  enjoy,  or  in  the  works  which  he  per- 
forms ;  like  the  vain  prince,  who  asked,  Ts  not  this  great  3a- 
bylon,  that  I  have  built?  Hence  that  pure  delight  which  men 
should  feel  in  faith  and  love  to  God  in  the  hope  of  future  spi- 
ritual blessings,  is  choked  or  damped  :  hence  that  contrition, 
and  sadness,  which  should  flow  from  reflection  on  their  defects 
and  miscarriages,  is  stifled  :  hence  also  is  that  charitable  com- 
placency in  the  welfare,  and  sympathy  with  the  adversities  of 
their  brethren,  suppressed  ;  &c. 

IV.  Another  culpable  kind  of  self-love  is  self-will;  when  a 
man  unaccountably  or  unreasonably,  with  obstinate  resolution, 
pursues  any  course,  offensive  to  others,  or  prejudicial  to  him- 
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self,  so  that  be  will  not  hearken  to  any  advice  or  consideration 
diverting  him  from  his  purpose.  This  is  that  which  generally 
produces  in  men  the  wilful  commission  of  sin,  although  appa- 
rently contrary  to  their  own  interest,  and  bringing  on  them  heavy 
mischiefs  :  this  makes  conversation  harsh,  and  friendship  intole- 
rable :  hence  men  will  not  submit  to  their  superiors,  or  comply 
with  the  customs  of  society ;  &c.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  so 
often  forbade  in  word,  and  discountenanced  in  practice. 

V.  Another  culpable  sort  of  self-love  is  that  of  self-interest ; 
when  men  inordinately  or  immoderately  covet  and  strive  to 
procure  for  themselves  worldly  goods,  merely  because  they  are 
profitable  or  pleasant  to  themselves,  not  considering  or  regard- 
ing the  good  of  others,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  the 
Christian  character.  They  look  on  themselves  as  if  they  were 
all  the  world:  nor  does  the  good  of  their  brethren,  of  their 
friends,  or  of  their  country  come  into  their  consideration.  This 
is  the  great  spring  of  injustice,  the  great  source  of  uncharita- 
bleness  ;  this  is  the  great  root  of  all  the  disorders  and  mis- 
chiefs in  the  world,  engaging  men  to  desert  their  stations  and 
transgress  their  bounds,  in  order  to  invade  and  encroach  on 
others  ;  &c. 

Self-interest  therefore  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  common- 
weal, though  it  be  a  practice  cried  up  as  a  sure  point  of  wis- 
dom by  men  of  the  world.  For  in  reason  is  it  not  absurd  that 
any  man  should  look  on  himself  as  more  than  a  single  person  ? 
or  prefer  himself  before  another  who  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  him  ?  or  advance  his  own  interest  above  that  of  the  public, 
in  which  his  own  is  comprehended  ? 

Might  not  any  man  reasonably  have  the  same  inclination, 
and  act  in  the  same  manner  ?  and  if  all  did  so,  would  not  inex- 
tricable confusion  ensue? 

Again,  does  not  nature,  by  implanting  in  our  constitution  a 
love  of  society,  an  inclination  to  humanity,  &c,  teach  us  that, 
our  good   is   inseparably  connected   with   that    of    others  ? 
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Is  there  not  in  all  men  some  generosity,  though  in  various 
degrees  ? 

The  frame  of  our  nature  indeed  speaks,  that  we  are  not  born 
for  ourselves  alone  :  this  point  eidarged  on. 

Nay,  even  a  true  regard  to  our  own  private  interests  will 
engage  us  not  to  pursue  self-interest  inordinately  :  this  shown 
according  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

The  same  also  discovered  with  still  clearer  evidence,  and 
greater  advantage  by  religion. 

Its  precepts,  charges,  recommendations,  and  representations, 
on  this  head,  brought  forward. 
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SERMON  LXII. 

OF  SELF-CONFIDENCE,  SELF-COMPLACENCE, 
SELF-WILL,  AND  SELF-INTEREST. 


II  TIMOTHY,  CHAP.  III. — VERSE  2. 
For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  themselves,  &c. 

•     OF  SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

II.  Another  like  culpable  kind  of  self-love  is  that  of  self- 
confidence;  when  men  beyond  reason,  and  without  regard 
unto  God's  providence,  do  rely  on  themselves  and  their  own 
abilities,  imagining  that,  without  God's  direction  and  help,  by 
the  contrivances  of  their  own  wit  and  discretion,  by  the  preva- 
lency  of  their  own  strength  and  courage,  by  their  industrious 
care,  resolution,  and  activity,  they  can  compass  any  design, 
they  can  attain  any  good,  they  can  arrive  to  the  utmost  of  their 
desires,  and  become  sufficiently  happy  ;  not  considering  that 
of  God  ('  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our 
ways  '  in  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the 
breath  of  all  mankind')  all  our  being  and  all  our  ability  do 
absolutely  depend  ;  that  he  manageth  and  turneth  all  things, 
dispensing  success  according  to  his  pleasure ;  that  no  good 
thing  can  be  performed  without  the  supply  and  succor  of  his 
grace,  nothing  can  be  achieved  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
providence;  that,  '  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  it  is  not 
in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps ;'  that  '  the  preparations 
of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the 
Lord  ;'  that,  although  '  a  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way,  yet 
the  Lord  directeth  his  steps;'  that  'no  king  is  saved  by  the 
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multitude  of  an  host,'  '  a  mighty  man  is  not  delivered  by  much 
strength,'  '  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety  ;'  '  The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;'  that  (as  St.  Paul,  one 
abundantly  furnished  with  abilities  suiting  his  designs  as  any 
man  can  be,  doth  acknowlege)  '  we  are  not  sufficient  of  our- 
selves to  think  any  thing,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God  :'  these 
oracles  of  truth,  and  even  dictates  of  reason,  no  less  than  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  they  consider  not,  who  confide  in  their  own 
abilities,  with  which  nature  or  fortune  do  seem  to  have  furnished 
them. 

This  is  that  instance  of  self-love,  which  the  wise  man  biddeth 
us  to  beware  of :  '  Trust,'  saith  he,  '  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding  ;  in  all  thy 
ways  acknowlege  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths.'  This  is 
that  which  he  condemneth  as  foolish,  and  opposite  to  wise  pro- 
ceeding :  '  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool ;  but 
whoso  walketh  wisely  shall  be  delivered.' 

This  is  that  which  smothereth  devotion,  and  keepeth  meu 
from  having  recourse  to  God ;  while  they  think  it  needless  to 
ask  for  that  which  they  have  in  their  power,  or  have  means  of 
obtaining ;  this  consequently  depriveth  them  of  divine  aid, 
which  is  afforded  only  to  those  who  seek  it,  and  confide  therein. 

This  often  en  gage  th  men  to  attempt  things  rashly,  and  causeth 
them  to  come  off  unhappily  ;  God  interposing  to  cross  them, 
with  purpose  to  cure  their  error,  or  confound  their  presumptjon. 

From  hence,  if  God  ever  suffereth  their  attempt  to  prosper, 
they  sacrilegiously  and  profanely  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
success,  '  sacrificing  to  their  own  net,'  and  saying  with  him  in 
the  prophet,  '  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  have  I  done  it,  and 
by  my  wisdom  ;  for  I  am  prudent.' 

This  causeth  most  men  to  fail  of  true  content  here,  and  of 
happiness  finally  ;  while  taking  them  to  be,  where  they  are 
not,  at  home,  within  their  own  hand  or  reach,  they  neglect  to 
search  after  them  abroad,  there  where  they  only  do  lie,  in  the 
hand  and  disposal  of  God. 

OP  SELF-COMPLACENCE. 
III.  A  like  act  of  blameable  self-love  is  self-complacence, 
that  is,  greatly  delighting  in  one's  self,  or  in  the  goods  which 
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he  fancieth  himself  to  enjoy,  or  in  the  works  which  he  per- 
forraeth ;  when  men,  in  contemplation  of  their  works  and 
achievements,  go  strutting  about,  and  saying  with  that  vain 
prince,  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built?'  when, 
reflecting  on  their  possessions,  they  applaud  and  bless  them- 
selves, like  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel,  'Soul,'  (saith  he, 
looking  on  his  accumulated  store,)  '  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years.'  Such  vain  soliloquies  do  men  ordinarily 
make.  Thou  hast  (saith  a  man  to  himself)  rare  endowments 
of  soul ;  a  wonderful  skill  and  ability  in  this  and  that  matter  ; 
thou  art  master  of  excellent  things ;  thou  hast  managed  very 
important  business,  hast  accomplished  hard  designs,  hast 
achieved  brave  feats,  with  great  dexterity  and  admirable  suc- 
cess, by  thy  wit  and  industry ;  thou  hast  framed  and  vented 
Very  curious  orations,  very  facetious  speeches,  very  nervous 
and  pithy  discourses ;  thou  hast  put  obligations  on  this  man 
and  that ;  thou  hast  got  much  credit  and  interest  amongst 
men  ;  the  world  much  looketh  on  thee,  loveth  and  pi  izeth  thee 
hugely,  resoundeth  with  thy  fame  and  praise ;  surely  thy  worth 
is  notable,  thy  deserts  are  egregious ;  how  happy  art  thou  in 
being  such  a  person,  in  performing  such  things,  in  enjoying  such 
advantages!  Thus  with  a  spurious  and  filthy  pleasure  do  men 
reflect  on  and  revolve  in  their  minds  the  goods  they  deem  them- 
selves to  possess,  and  the  favorable  occurrences  that  seem  to 
befal  them  ;  being  fond  of  their  own  qualities  and  deeds  as  of 
their  children,  which,  however  they  are  in  themselves,  do  al- 
ways appear  handsome  and  towardly  unto  them;  any  little 
thing  is  great  and  eminent,  any  ordinary  thing  is  rare,  any  in- 
different thing  is  excellent  to  them,  because  it  is  theirs;  out  of 
any  thing,  how  dry  and  insipid  soever  it  is  in  itself,  they  suck 
a  vain  and  foolish  pleasure. 

Hence  is  that  honest  and  pure  delight  which  they  should 
taste  in  faith  and  love  toward  God,  in  the  hope  of  future  celes- 
tial things,  in  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessings,  in  the  con- 
science of  virtuous  practice,  quite  choked  or  greatly  damped. 

Hence  also  that  hearty  contrition  and  sober  sadness,  which, 
by  reflection  on  their  great  defects  and  frequent  miscarriages, 
they  should  continually  maintain  in  their  souls,  is  utterly  stifled. 

Hence  also  that  charitable  complacency  in  the  welfare,  and 
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condolency  with  the  adversities  of  their  brethren,  is  suppressed; 
hence  cannot  they  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  done  by  others, 
they  cannot  apprehend  the  worthy  deserts,  they  cannot  render 
due  commendation  to  the  good  deeds  of  their  neighbor;  for 
while  men  are  so  pleased  with  their  own  imaginary  felicities, 
they  cannot  well  discern,  they  will  not  be  duly  affected  with, 
the  real  advantages  or  disasters  of  themselves  or  of  others. 

OF  SELF-WILL. 
IV.  Another  culpable  kind  of  self-love  is  self-will,  (av- 
daheia,  pleasing  one's  self  in  his  choice,  and  proceeding  without 
or  against  reason  ;)  when  a  man  unaccountably  or  unreason- 
ably, with  obstinate  resolution,  pursueth  any  course  offensive 
to  others  or  prejudicial  to  himself,  so  that  he  will  not  hearken 
to  any  advice,  nor  yield  to  any  consideration  diverting  him  from 
his  purpose,  but  putteth  off  all  with  a — Stat  pro  ratiene  vo- 
luntas: Say  what  you  can,  let  what  will  come  on  it,  I  will  do 
as  I  please,  I  will  proceed  in  my  own  way  ;  so  I  am  resolved, 
so  it  shall  be. 

This  is  that  generally  which  produceth  in  men  the  wilful 
commission  of  sin,  although  apparently  contrary  to  their  own 
interest  and  welfare,  depriving  them  of  the  best  goods,  bringing 
on  them  most  heavy  mischiefs  ;  this  causeth  them  irreclaimably 
to  persist  in  impenitence.  Hence  do  they  stop  their  ears  against 
wholesome  counsel  ;  they  harden  their  hearts  against  most 
pathetical  and  softening  discourses ;  they  '  withdraw  their 
shoulder ;  they  stiffen  their  neck'  against  all  sober  precepts, 
admonitions,  and  reproofs ;  they  defeat  all  means  and  methods 
of  correction  ;  they  will  not  hear  God  commanding,  entreating, 
promising;,  threatening,  encouraging,  chastising ;  they  will  not 
regard  the  advices  and  reprehensions  of  friends  ;  the  most  ap- 
parent consecpjences  of  damage,  disgrace,  pain,  perdition,  on 
their  ill  courses  will  not  stir  them  ;  their  will  is  impregnable 
against  the  most  powerful  attempts  to  win  and  better  them  :  let 
all  the  wisdom  in  the  world  solicit  them,  with  a  '  Turn  at  my 
reproof;'  it  shall  have  occasion  to  complain,  'They  would 
none  of  my  counsel,  they  despised  all  my  reproof.' 

This  is  that  also  more  particularly,  which  breedeth  so  much 
mischief  to  the  public,  which  pestereth  and  disturbeth  private 
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conversation  :  this  maketh  conversation  harsh,  and  friendship 
intolerable. 

Hence  are  men  in  their  demeanor  so  peevish  and  froward, 
so  perverse  and  crossgrained,  so  stiff  and  stubborn  ;  with  much 
inconvenience  to  others,  and  commonly  with  more  to  them- 
selves. 

Hence  will  they  not  submit  to  the  commands  of  their  supe- 
riors, they  will  not  comply  with  the  customs  of  their  country, 
they  will  not  be  complaisant  in  conversation;  but  everywhere 
raise  factious  oppositions,  kindle  fierce  contentions,  maintain 
disorderly  singularities :  they  care  not  how  for  enjoying  their 
humor  they  break  the  peace  of  the  world,  they  disturb  the  order 
of  things,  they  create  tumults  and  troubles  in  any  society,  they 
bring  vexations  and  mischiefs  on  others,  on  themselves.  They 
do  not  consider  or  value  the  great  harm  they  bring  on  the  public, 
nor  how  much  themselves  do  sutler  by  it ;  so  they  have  their  will, 
what  if  the  state  be  plunged  into  confusion  and  trouble  ;  what 
if  their  neighbors  be  sorely  incommoded ;  what  if  themselves 
lose  their  ease  and  pleasure  ? 

It  must  be  just  as  they  will  have  it;  what  if  ten  to  one  think 
otherwise  ;  what  if  generally  the  wisest  men  are  agreed  to  the 
contrary  ;  what  if  the  most  pressing  necessity  of  affairs  do  not 
admit  it ;  what  if  public  authority  (those  whom  all  equity  doth 
constitute  judges,  and  to  whom  God  himself  hath  committed 
the  arbitration  thereof)  do  not  allow  it ;  yet  so  it  must  be,  be- 
cause they  fancy  it,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  quiet :  so  do  they 
sacrifice  the  greatest  benefits  of  society  (public  order  and  peace, 
mutual  love  and  friendship,  common  safety  and  prosperity)  to 
their  private  will  and  humor. 

This  is  that  which  St.  Paul  so  often  did  forbid  in  word,  and 
discountenanced  in  practice  :  for  the  edification  of  others,  to 
procure  advantage  to  his  endeavors,  to  shun  offence,  to  preserve 
concord  and  amity,  he  waved  pleasing  his  own  desire  and  fancy, 
he  complied  with  the  conceits  and  humors  even  of  those  who 
were  most  ignorant  and  weak  in  judgment ;  he  even  subjected 
and  enslaved  himself  to  the  pleasure  of  others,  directing  us  to 
do  the  like :  '  We  then,'  saith  he,  *  that  are  strong,  ought  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves  :  let 
every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification  ; 
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for  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself,'  (he  adjoineth  the  great 
example  of  our  Lord  to  enforce  his  own.)  Again  ;  '  Give  non« 
offence,'  saith  he,  '  even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not 
seeking  mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  the  many,  that  they 
may  be  saved  :'  '  Be  ye  (herein)  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of 
Christ :'  and  again,  '  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I 
might  gain  the  weak  ;  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I 
might  by  all  means  save  some  :'  'Though  I  be  free  from  all 
men,  (that  is,  although  I  have  no  superior  that  can  command 
me,  or  oblige  me  in  these  matters,)  yet  have  I  made  myself  ser- 
vant to  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more.'  What  this  excellent 
person  was  in  this  instance  of  managing  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  promoting  the  gospel,  that,  both  in  the  same  cases,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  all  other  designs,  in  all  our  conversation  and 
practice,  should  we  likewise  be. 

We  should  in  no  case  indulge  our  own  humor  or  fancy,  but 
ever  look  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  act  accordingly,  what- 
ever it  requireth. 

We  should  never  act  without  striving  with  competent  appli- 
cation of  mind  to  discern  clearly  some  reason  why  we  act ;  and 
from  observing  the  dictates  of  that  reason,  no  unaccountable 
cause  should  pervert  us  :  blind  will,  headstrong  inclination,  im- 
petuous passion,  should  never  guide,  or  draw,  or  drive  us  to  any 
thing ;  for  this  is  not  to  act  like  a  man,  but  as  a  beast,  or  rather 
worse  than  a  beast ;  for  beasts  operate  by  a  blind  instinct  in- 
deed, but  such  as  is  planted  in  them  by  a  superior  wisdom,  un- 
erringly directing  them  to  a  pursuit  of  their  true  good:  but  man 
is  left  in  manu  concilii  sui,  is  obliged  (under  sore  penalties)  not 
to  follow  blind  inclinations  or  instinct ;  but  to  act  with  serious 
deliberation  and  choice,  to  observe  explicit  rules  and  resolutions 
of  reason. 

OF  SELF-INTEREST. 

V.  Another  culpable  sort  of  self-love  is  that  of  self-interest; 
when  men  inordinately  or  immoderately  do  covet  and  strive  to 
procure  for  themselves  these  worldly  goods,  merely  because  pro- 
fitable or  pleasant  to  themselves,  not  considering  or  regarding 
the  good  of  others,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  of  humanity, 
of  Christian  charity;  when  their  affections,  their  cares,  their 
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endeavors  do  mainly  tend  to  the  advancement,  advantage,  or 
delight  of  themselves ;  they  little  caring  what  cometh  on  it,  who 
Ioseth,  who  suffereth  thereby. 

They  look  on  themselves  as  if  they  were  all  the  world,  and 
no  man  beside  concerned  therein,  or  considerable  to  them  ;  that 
the  good  state  of  things  is  to  be  measured  by  their  condition  ; 
that  all  is  well,  if  they  do  prosper  and  thrive;  all  is  ill,  if  they 
are  disappointed  in  their  desires  and  projects. 

The  good  of  no  man,  not  of  their  brethren,  not  of  their 
friends,  not  of  their  country,  doth  come  with  them  under  con- 
sideration ;  what  scandals  do  arise,  what  disorders  are  com- 
mitted, what  mischiefs  are  caused,  they  matter  not,  if  they  get 
somewhat  thereby:  what  if  the  church  or  state  be  reproached, 
what  if  the  neighborhood  be  offended  or  disturbed,  what  if  the 
world  cry  out  and  complain,  if  they  become  richer  by  it,  or 
have  their  passion  gratified,  or  find  some  pleasure  in  it  ? 

This  is  the  chief  spring  of  injustice  ;  for  from  hence  it  is  that 
oftentimes  men  regard  not  what  courses  they  take,  what  means 
they  use,  (how  unjust,  how  base  soever  they  be,)  toward  the 
compassing  their  designs;  hence  they  trample  on  riaht,  they 
violate  all  laws  and  rules  of  conscience,  they  falsify  their  trusts, 
they  betray  their  friends,  they  supplant  their  neighbor,  they 
flatter  and  collogue,  they  wind  about  and  shuffle  any  way,  they 
detract  from  the  worth  and  virtue  of  any  man,  they  forge  and 
vent  odious  slanders,  they  commit  any  sort  of  wrong  and  out- 
rage, they  (without  regard  or  remorse)  do  any  thing  which  seem- 
eth  to  further  their  design. 

This  is  the  great  source  of  uncharitableness  :  for  from  hence 
men  affect  no  man  otherwise  than  he  seemeth  able  to  serve 
their  turn  ;  the  poor  therefore  is  ever  slighted  and  neglected  by 
them  as  unserviceable  ;  the  rich  only  is  minded  and  respected 
as  capable  to  promote  their  euds ;  they  become  hardhearted 
toward  others,  not  considering  or  commiserating  their  case ; 
they  will  part  with  nothing  from  themselves  to  those  who  need 
their  relief;  they  delight  in  nothing  which  doth  not  make 
for  their  advantage  ;  all  their  shows  of  friendship  and  respect 
are  mercenary,  and  mere  trade  ;  they  do  nothing  gratis,  or  for 
love. 

This  is  the  great  root  of  all  the  disorders  and  mischiefs  in  the 
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world  :  this  self-love  prompteth  men  to  those  turbulent  scram- 
bling^ and  sculflings,  whereby  good  order  is  confounded  ;  this 
engageth  them  to  desert  their  stations,  to  transgress  their 
bounds,  to  invade  and  incroach  on  others  with  fraud  and  vio- 
lence :  did  men  with  any  conscionable  moderation  mind  and 
pursue  their  own  private  interest,  all  those  fierce  animosities, 
those  fiery  contentions,  those  '  bitter  emulations,'  those  rancorous 
grudges,  those  calumnious  supplantings,  those  perfidious  cozen- 
ages, those  outrageous  violences,  those  factious  confederacies, 
those  seditious  murmurings  and  tumultuous  clamors,  would 
vanish  and  cease  ;  self-interest  it  is  that  gives  life  and  nourish- 
ment to  all  such  practices,  the  which  embroil  the  world  in  dis- 
cord and  disorder.  It  is  not  out  of  pure  madness  or  wanton 
humor  that  commonly  men  engage  themselves  and  others  in 
those  base  and  troublesome  courses,  but  out  of  design  to  get  by 
it ;  hope  of  gain  to  be  raked  out  of  public  ruins  and  disor- 
ders is  the  principle  that  moveth  them,  the  reward  they  pro- 
pound to  themselves  for  their  pains  in  meddling,  towrard  the  pro- 
moting them  ;  like  those  who  set  fire  on  the  town,  that  they 
may  get  opportunity  to  rifle  and  pillage. 

He  that  taketh  himself  to  be  as  but  one  man,  (naturally  like 
and  equal  to  others,)  conceiving  that  he  ought  to  consider  the 
interest  and  right  of  other  men  in  the  same  rank  with  his  own, 
that  he  in  reason  should  be  contented  with  that  share  which 
ariseth  to  him  by  fair  means  ;  who  thence  resolveth  to  be  satis- 
fied with  his  own  lot,  to  abide  cpiiet  in  his  station,  to  yield  the 
same  deference  and  compliance  to  others  w  hich  he  can  presume 
or  pretend  to  receive  from  them  ;  who  desires  only  to  enjoy  the 
gifts  of  providence  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry  in  a  due  sub- 
ordination to  the  public  peace  and  welfare  ;  he  will  not  easily 
strive  or  struggle  for  preferments,  he  will  not  foment  emula- 
tions or  factions  for  his  advantage,  he  will  never  design  to  cozen 
or  supplant,  to  detract  or  calumniate  for  advancement  of  his 
ends;  he  thence  will  not  contribute  to  the  mischiefs  and  troubles 
in  tlie  world. 

Self-interest  therefore  is  the  great  enemy  to  the  common- 
weal; that  which  perverteth  all  right,  which  confoundeth  all 
order,  which  spoileth  all  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
society. 
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It  is  a  practice  indeed  (this  practice  of  pursuing  self-interest 
so  vehemently,  so  especially  above  all  things)  which  is  looked 
on  and  cried  up  as  a  clear  and  certain  point  of  wisdom  ;  the 
only  solid  wisdom  ;  in  comparison  whereto  those  precepts  w  hich 
prescribe  the  practice  of  strict  justice,  ingenuous  humanity, 
iree  charity,  are  but  pedantical  tattles,  or  notions  merely  chi- 
merical ;  so  the  world  now  more  than  ever  seemeth  to  judge, 
and  accordingly  to  act ;  aud  thence  is  the  state  of  things  visibly 
so  bad  and  calamitous;  thence  so  little  honesty  in  dealings, 
thence  so  little  settlement  in  affairs  are  discernible.  But  how 
false  that  judgment  is  will  appear  if  the  case  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  pure  reason  ;  and  most  foolish  it  will  appear  being 
scanned  according  to  the  principles  of  religion. 

In  reason  is  it  not  very  absurd  that  any  man  should  look 
on  himself  as  more  than  a  single  person  ;  that  he  should  prefer 
himself  before  another,  to  whom  he  is  not  in  any  respect  supe- 
rior ;  that  he  should  advance  his  own  concernment  above  the 
public  benefit,  which  comprehendeth  his  good,  and  without 
which  his  good  cannot  subsist  ?  Can  any  man  rationally  con- 
ceive that  he  can  firmly  thrive  or  persist  in  a  quiet  and  sweet 
condition,  when  he  graspeth  to  himself  more  than  is  due  or 
fitting,  when  he  provoketh  against  himself  the  emulation,  the 
competition,  the  opposition,  the  hatred,  and  obloquy  of  all  or  of 
many  other  persons  ? 

May  not  any  man  reasonably  have  the  same  apprehensions 
aud  inclinations  as  we  may  have  ?  may  not  any  man  justly  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  we  may  do  ?  will  they  not,  seeing  us 
mainly  to  affect  our  private  interest,  be  induced,  and  in  a  man- 
ner forced,  to  do  the  like  ?  Thence  what  end  can  there  be  of 
progging  and  scrambling  for  things?  and  in  the  confusion  thence 
arising,  what  quiet,  what  content  can  we  enjoy  ? 

Again  ;  Doth  not  nature,  by  implanting  in  our  constitution 
a  love  of  society  and  aversation  from  solitude,  inclinations  to 
pity  and  humanity,  pleasant  complacencies  in  obliging  and 
doing  courtesies  to  others,  appetites  of  honor  and  good  esteem 
from  others,  aptness  to  approve  and  like  the  practices  of  jus- 
tice, of  fidelity,  of  courtesy,  of  beneficence,  capacities  to  yield 
snccor  and  beuefit  to  our  brethren,  dictate  unto  us,  that  our 
good  is  inseparably  connected  and  complicated  with  the  good 
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of  others,  so  that  it  cannot  without  its  own  impairing  subsist 
alone,  or  be  severed  from  the  good  of  others ;  no  more  than  a 
limb  can  without  suffering  and  destruction  be  torn  from  the 
whole  ? 

Is  there  not  to  all  men  in  some  measure,  to  some  men  in  a 
higher  degree,  a  generosity  innate,  most  lovely  and  laudable  to 
all  ;  which  disposeth  men  with  their  own  pain,  hazard,  and 
detriment  to  succor  and  relieve  others  in  distress,  to  serve  the 
public,  and  promote  the  benefit  of  society;  so  that  inordinately 
to  regard  private  interest  doth  thwart  the  reason  and  wisdom 
of  nature  ? 

The  frame  of  our  nature  indeed  speaketh,  that  we  are  not 
born  for  ourselves;  we  shall  find  man,  if  we  contemplate  him, 
to  be  a  nobler  thing;  thnn  to  have  been  designed  to  serve  him- 
self,  or  to  satisfy  his  single  pleasure ;  his  endowments  are  too 
excellent,  his  capacities  too  large  for  so  mean  and  narrow  pur- 
poses. How  pitiful  a  creature  were  man,  if  this  were  all  he 
was  made  for!  how  sorry  a  faculty  were  reason,  if  it  served 
not  to  better  uses !  he  debaseth  himself,  he  disgraceth  his 
nature,  who  hath  so  low  conceits,  and  pursueth  so  petty 
designs. 

Nay,  even  a  true  regard  to  our  own  private  good  will  engage 
us  not  inordinately  to  pursue  self-interest;  it  being  much 
hugged  will  be  smothered  and  destroyed. 

As  we  are  all  bom  members  of  the  world,  as  we  are  com- 
pacted into  the  commonwealth,  as  we  are  incorporated  into  any 
society,  as  we  partake  in  any  conversation  or  company,  so  by 
mutual  support,  aid,  defence,  comfort,  not  only  the  common 
welfare  first,  but  our  particular  benefit  consequently  doth  sub- 
sist ;  by  hindering  or  prejudicing  them,  the  public  first,  in  con- 
sequence our  particular  doth  surfer  ;  our  thriving  by  the  com- 
mon prejudice  will  in  the  end  turn  to  our  own  loss.  As  if  one 
member  sucketh  too  much  nourishment  to  itself,  and  thence 
swelleth  into  an  exorbitant  bulk,  the  whole  thence  incurreth 
disease,  so  coming  to  perish  or  languish;  whence  consequently 
that  irregular  member  will  fall  into  a  participation  of  ruin  or 
decay  :  so  it  is  in  the  state  of  human  corporations  ;  he  that  in 
ways  unnatural  or  unjust  (for justice  is  that  in  human  societies, 
which  nature  is  in  the  rest  of  things)  draweth  unto  himself  the 
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juice  of  profit  or  pleasure,  so  as  thence  to  grow  beyond  his  due 
size,  doth  thereby  not  only  create  distempers  in  the  public 
body,  but  worketh  mischief  and  pain  to  himself ;  he  must  not 
imagine  to  escape  feeling  somewhat  of  the  inconvenience  and 
misery  which  ariseth  from  public  convulsions  and  disorders. 

So  doth  reason  plainly  enough  dictate ;  and  religion  with 
clearer  evidence  and  greater  advantage  discovereth  the  same. 

Its  express  precepts  are,  that  we  should  aim  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  therefore  should  tender  his  interests 
as  our  own  ;  that  we  should  not  in  competition  with  the  greater 
good  of  our  neighbor  regard  our  own  lesser  good  ;  that  we 
should  not  seek  our  own  tilings,  but  concern  ourselves  in  the 
good  of  others ;  that  we  should  not  consult  our  own  ease  and 
pleasure,  but  should  contentedly  bear  the  burdens  of  our 
brethren  :  '  Look  not  every  man  to  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  to  the  things  of  others;'  '  Let  no  man  seek  his  own, 
but  every  man  another's  wealth;'  '  Bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ;'  '  Charity  seeketh  not  its  own:' 
these  are  apostolical  precepts  and  aphorisms ;  these  are  funda- 
mental rules  and  maxims  of  our  holy  religion. 

It  chargeth  us  industriously  to  employ  our  pains,  liberally  to 
expend  our  goods,  yea  (in  some  cases)  willingly  to  expose  and 
devote  our  lives  for  the  benefit  of  our  brethren. 

It  recommendeth  to  us  the  examples  of  those  who  have  un- 
derwent unspeakable  pains,  losses,  disgraces,  troubles,  and 
inconveniences  of  all  kinds,  for  the  furthering  the  good  of 
others;  the  examples  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles,  who 
never  in  any  case  regarded  their  own  interests,  but  spent  and 
sacrificed  themselves  to  the  public  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  representeth  us  not  only  as  brethren  of  one  family,  who 
should  therefore  kindly  favor,  assist,  and  grace  one  another,  but 
as  members  of  one  spiritual  body,  ('  members  one  of  another,') 
compacted  by  the  closest  bands  of  common  alliance,  affection, 
and  interest ;  whose  good  much  consisted]  in  the  good  of  each 
other ;  who  should  together  rejoice,  and  condole  with  one 
another ;  who  should  care  for  one  another's  good  as  for  our 
own  ;  looking  on  ourselves  to  gain  by  the  advantage,  to  thrive 
in  the  prosperity,  to  be  refreshed  with  the  joy,  to  be  graced 
with  the  honor,  to  be  endamaged  by  the  losses,  to  be  afflicted 
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with  the  crosses  of  our  brethren  ;  so  that,  *  If,'  as  St.  Paul 
saith,  'one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  if 
one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.' 

These  which  I  have  already  handled  are  the  principal  kinds 
of  vicious  self-love;  there  are  farther  some  special  acts  of  kin 
to  them,  sprouting  from  the  same  stock  ;  which  I  shall  touch  : 
such  as  vain-glory,  arrogance,  talking  of  one's  self,  thinking 
about  one's  self.    Of  these  I  shall  treat  more  briefly. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SERMON  LXIII. 

II  TIMOTHY,  CHAP.  III. — VERSE  2. 

On  vain-glory ;  when  a  regard  to  the  opinion,  or  desire  of 
the  esteem  of  men,  is  the  main  principle  from  which  our  actions 
proceed,  or  the  chief  end  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  in- 
stead of  conscience,  duty,  love  of  God,  hope  of  his  promised 
rewards,  or  sober  regard  to  our  true  glory.  Such  was  the 
vain-glory  of  the  Pharisees,  who  fasted,  prayed,  and  gave 
alms,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  men :  this  is  that  which  St.  Paul 
forbids:  let  nothing  be  done  out  of  strife  or  vain-glory :  far- 
ther observations  on  the  nature  and  folly  of  this  vice.  It  is 
on  many  accounts  vain  and  culpable,  and  it  produces  many  in- 
conveniences. 

1.  It  is  vain,  because  unprofitable.  Is  it  not  a  foolish  thing 
for  a  man  to  affect  that  which  little  concerns  him,  and  by 
which  he  is  not  considerably  benefited  ?  Yet  such  is  the  opi- 
nion of  men  :  for  how  do  we  feel  the  motions  of  their  fancy  ? 

2.  It  is  vain,  because  uncertain.  How  easily  are  the  judg- 
ments of  men  altered  !  how  fickle  are  their  conceits  !  &c. 

3.  It  is  vain,  because  unsatisfactory  :  for  how  can  one  be 
satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  bad  judges,  who  esteem  a  man 
without  good  grounds,  commonly  for  things  which  deserve  not 
regard  ? 

4.  It  is  vain,  because  fond.  It  is  ugly  and  unseemly  to 
others,  who  despise  nothing  more  than  acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple. 

5.  It  is  vain,  because  unjust.  If  we  seek  glory  to  ourselves, 
we  wrong  God  thereby,  to  whom  glory  is  due  :  if  there  be  in 
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us  any  considerable  endowment  of  body  or  mind,  it  is  from 
God,  the  author  of  our  being-,  who  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to 
do  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 

(5.  It  is  vain  because  mischievous.  It  corrupts  our  mind 
with  a  false  pleasure  that  chokes  the  purer  pleasures  of  a  good 
conscience,  of  spiritual  joy  and  peace,  bringing  God's  displea- 
sure on  us,  and  depriving  us  of  the  reward  due  to  good  works 
performed  out  of  a  pure  conscience  ;  &c.  verily  they  have  their 
reward. 

7.  It  is  vain,  because  unbeseeming  :  it  is  observable  that 
the  word  signifies  not  only  to  praise  or  applaud,  but  to 

infatuate  or  make  mad.  Observations  on  the  unhandsome  way 
in  which  glory  sits  on  impure  and  sinful  men,  who  are  so  liable 
to  reproach  and  blame. 

On  arrogance ;  when  a  man,  puffed  up  with  conceit  of  him- 
self, assumes  to  himself  that  which  belongs  not  to  him,  when 
he  encroaches  on  the  rights  of  his  neighbor,  pragmatically  ad- 
vises him,  unduly  judges  and  censures  his  person,  qualities,,  and 
acts  :  the  effects  of  which  practice  are  dissensions  and  gru  ;0-j  ; 
for  men  cannot  endure  such  unjust  usurpation  of  their  ri^Iits, 
&c.  On  talking  about  oneself,  which  is  an  effect  and  sign  of 
immoderate  self-love.  This  may  seem  a  slight  matter,  but  it 
is  of  great  use  to  consider  and  correct  it.  Reasons  given  why 
this  is  a  foolish  and  hurtful  practice.  1.  It  is  vain,  and  has  no 
effect;  for  we  fail  in  recommending  ourselves  by  it.  2.  It  has 
generally  a  contrary  effect  by  exciting  prejudices  against  us. 
3.  Supposing  it  even  to  succeed,  it  produces  a  vicious  and  dan- 
gerous pleasure.  4.  It  offends  against  modesty.  5.  It  is  a 
temptation  to  speak  falsely,  &c.  On  thinking  of  ourselves  with 
extraordinary  glee  and  pleasure.  This  is  a  great  nourisher  of 
self-love.  It  is  indeed  good  to  look  inward,  and  reflect  on  our 
own  souls  :  but  this  should  be  done  so  as  to  produce  a  whole- 
some displeasure  and  regret  at  beholding  ourselves  so  foul  and 
deformed  :  if  we  do  thus,  we  shall  not  overlove  ourselves. 
BAR.  VOL.  III.  Y 
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Some  general  remedies  of  self-love.  1.  To  reflect  on  ourselves 
seriously  and  impartially,  considering  our  natural  infirmities 
and  imperfections.  2.  To  consider  the  loveliness  of  other  beings 
superior  to  us,  and  comparing  them  with  ourselves.  3.  To 
study  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  charity  and  love  to- 
wards God  and  our  neighbor.  4.  To  consider  that  we  owe  all 
we  are  and  have,  to  the  free  bounty  and  grace  of  God.  5.  To 
direct  our  minds  wholly  towards  those  things  which  rational 
self-love  requires  us  to  regard  and  seek. 
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SERMON  LXIII. 

OF  VAIN-GLORY,  ARROGANCE,  TALKING  AND 
THINKING  OF  ONE'S  SELF. 

II  TIMOTHY,  CHAP.  III. — VERSE  2. 
For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  themselves,  &c. 

OF  VAIN-GLORY. 

When  a  regard  to  the  opinion  or  desire  of  the  esteem  of  men 
is  the  main  principle  from  which  their  actions  do  proceed,  or 
the  chief  end  which  they  propound  to  themselves,  instead  of 
conscience  of  duty,  love  and  reverence  of  God,  hope  of  the  re- 
wards promised,  a  sober  regard  to  their  true  good,  this  is  vain- 
glory. Such  was  the  vain-glory  of  the  pharisees,  who  fasted, 
who  prayed,  who  gave  alms*  who  'did  all  their  works  that 
they  might  be  seen  of  men,'  and  from  them  obtain  the  reward 
of  estimation  and  applause :  this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  for- 
biddeth  ;  '  Let  nothing  be  done  out  of  strife  or  vain-glory.' 

When  men  affect  and  delight  in  praise  from  mean  or  indif- 
ferent things ;  as  from  secular  dignity,  power,  wealth,  strength, 
beauty,  wit,  learning,  eloquence,  wisdom,  or  craft :  as,  '  There 
are  many,'  saith  the  psalmist,  '  that  boast  themselves  in  the 
multitude  of  their  riches.'  Nebuchadnezzar  was  raised  with 
the  conceit  of  having  built  a  palace  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
Herod  was  puffed  with  applause  for  his  oration,  the  philoso- 
phers were  vain  in  the  esteem  procured  by  their  pretence  to 
wisdom,  the  Pharisees  were  elevated  with  the  praise  accruing 
from  external  acts  of  piety,  (fasting  twice  a  week,  making  long 
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prayers,  tithing  mint  and  cumin ;)  all  which  things  being  in 
themselves  of  little  worth,  the  affecting  of  praise  from  them  is 
manifestly  frivolous  and  vain.  Honor  should  be  affected  only 
from  true  virtue  and  really  good  works. 

Those  who  seek  glory  from  evil  things,  (who  '  glory  in  their 
shame,')  from  presumptuous  transgression  of  God's  law,  (hec- 
torly  profaneness  and  debauchery,)  from  outrageous  violence, 
from  overreaching  craft,  or  from  any  bad  cjuality,  are  not  only 
vain-glorious,  but  impudent. 

When  men  affect  praise  immoderately,  not  being  content 
with  that  measure  of  good  reputation  which  naturally  doth  arise 
from  a  virtuous  and  blameless  life. 

As  all  other  goods,  so  this  should  be  affected  moderately. 

It  is  not  worth  industry,  or  a  direct  aim. 

When  they  are  unwilling  to  part  with  the  esteem  of  men  on 
any  account,  but  rather  will  desert  their  duty  than  endure  dis- 
grace, prizing  the  opinion  of  men  before  the  favor  and  approba- 
tion of  God  ;  as  it  is  said  of  those  rulers,  who  '  believed  in  our 
Lord,  but  because  of  the  pharisees  did  not  confess  him,  that 
they  might  not  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  for  they  loved  the 
glory  of  men,  rather  than  the  glory  that  is  of  God;'  and  those 
to  whom  our  Saviour  said,  '  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receive 
glory  from  one  another,  but  do  not  seek  the  glory  that  is  of 
God  V 

When  they  pursue  it  irregularly,  are  cunning  and  politic  to 
procure  it,  hunt  for  it  in  oblicpue  ways,  lay  gins,  traps,  and 
baits  for  it ;  such  are  ostentation  of  things  commendable,  fair 
speeches,  kind  looks  and  gestures,  devoid  of  sincerity,  &c. 
Such  ways  ambitious  and  popular  men  do  use. 

This  practice  is  on  many  accounts  vain  and  culpable,  and  it 
produceth  great  inconvenience. 

1.  It  is  vain,  because  unprofitable.  Is  it  not  a  foolish  thing 
for  a  man  to  affect  that  which  little  concerneth  him  to  have, 
which  having  he  is  not  considerably  benefited  ?  Such  manifestly 
is  the  good  opinion  of  men  ;  how  doth  that  reach  us  ?  Do  we 
feel  the  commotions  of  their  fancy  ?  doth  their  breath  blow  us 
any  good  ? 

2.  It  is  vain,  because  uncertain.  How  easily  are  the  judg- 
ments of  men  altered  !  how  fickle  are  their  conceits !  the  wind 
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of  heaven  is  not  more  fleeting  and  variable  than  the  wind  of 
popular  air.  In  a  trice  the  case  is  turned  with  them  ;  they  ad- 
mire and  scorn,  they  approve  and  condemn,  they  applaud  and 
reproach,  they  court  and  persecute  the  same  person,  as  their 
fancy  is  casually  moved,  or  as  fortune  cloth  favor  a  person. 
Histories  are  full  of  instances  of  persons  who  have  been  now 
the  favorites  of  the  people,  presently  the  objects  of  their  hatred 
and  obloquy. 

3.  It  is  vain,  because  unsatisfactory.  How  can  a  man  be 
satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  bad  judges  ;  who  esteem  a  man 
without  good  grounds,  commonly  for  things  not  deserving  re- 
gard;  who  cannot  discern  those  things  which  really  deserve 
esteem,  good  principles  and  honest  intention  ?  These  only  God 
can  know,  these  only  wise  and  good  men  can  well  guess  at :  it 
is  therefore  vain  much  to  prize  any  judgment  but  that  of  God 
and  of  wise  men,  which  are  but  few.  '  Praise  becometh  not 
the  mouth  of  a  fool.' 

How  also  can  a  man  rationally  be  pleased  with  the  commen- 
dation of  others,  who  is  sensible  of  his  so  great  defects,  and  con- 
scious to  himself  of  so  many  miscarriages  ?  which  considering, 
he  should  be  ashamed  to  receive,  he  should  in  himself  blush  to 
own  any  praise. 

4.  It  is  vain,  because  fond.  It  is  ugly  and  unseemly  to  men ; 
they  despise  nothing  more  than  acting  out  of  this  principle.  It 
misbecometh  a  man  to  perform  things  for  so  pitiful  a  reward,  or  to 
look  on  it  as  a  valuable  recompense  for  his  performances,  there 
being  considerations  so  vastly  greater  to  induce  and  encourage 
him  ;  the  satisfaction  of  conscience,  the  pleasing  God,  and  pro- 
curing his  favor  ;  the  obtaining  eternal  happiness. 

5.  It  is  vain,  because  unjust.  If  we  seek  glory  to  ourselves, 
we  wrong  God  thereby,  to  whom  the  glory  thereof  is  due.  If 
there  be  in  us  any  natural  endowment  considerable,  (strength, 
beauty,  wit,)  it  is  from  God,  the  author  of  our  being  and  life: 
is  there  any  supervenient  or  acquisite  perfection,  (as  skill, 
knowlege,  wisdom  ;)  it  is  from  God,  who  gave  us  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  getting  it,  who  guided  our  proceeding  and 
blessed  our  industry  :  is  there  any  advantage  of  fortune  be- 
longing to  us,  (as  dignity,  power,  wealth;)  it  is  the  gift  of  God, 
who  dispenseth  these  things,  who  disposeth  all  things  by  his 
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providence:  is  there  any  virtuous  disposition  in  us,  or  any  good 
work  performed  by  us ;  it  is  the  production  of  God,  '  who  worketh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his  good  pleasure:'  have 
we  any  good  that  we  can  call  our  own,  that  we  have  indepen- 
dently and  absolutely  made  or  purchased  to  ourselves  ;  if  not 
any,  why  do  we  assume  to  ourselves  the  glory  of  it,  as  if  we 
were  its  makers  or  authors  ?  it  is  St.  Paul's  expostulation  : 
'  Who  made  thee  to  differ?  what  hast  thou,  which  thou  didst 
not  receive  ?  and  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory, 
as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  V 

This  is  that  which  maketh  this  vice  so  odious  to  God,  who 
is  sensible  of  the  injury  done  him,  in  robbing  him  of  his  due 
honor  :  how  sensible  he  is  he  showed  in  that  great  instance  of 
smiting  Herod  with  a  miraculous  vengeance ;  because  he  did 
not  '  give  the  glory  to  God,'  but  arrogated  glory  to  himself,  re- 
ceiving with  complacence  the  profane  flatteries  of  the  people. 
He  hath  said,  '  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another.' 

6.  It  is  vain,  because  mischievous.  It  corrupteth  our  mind 
with  a  lewd  pleasure,  which  choketh  the  purer  pleasures  of  a 
good  conscience,  spiritual  joy  and  peace. 

It  incenseth  God's  displeasure,  who  cannot  endure  to  see  us 
act  out  of  so  mean  and  base  a  principle. 

It  depriveth  us  of  the  reward  due  to  good  works,  performed 
out  of  pure  conscience,  and  other  genuine  principles  of  piety. 
'Awexovfft  tov  fjtioQbv  '  They  have  their  reward.' 

7.  It  is  vain,  because  unbeseeming  us. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  word  signified)  to  praise  or 

applaud,  and  also  to  infatuate  or  make  mad. 

Glory  doth  sit  unhandsomely  on  us,  who  are  so  weak  and 
frail,  who  are  so  impure  and  sinful,  who  are  so  liable  to  reproach 
and  blame  :  it  is  like  purple  on  a  beggar — a  panegyric  on  a 
fly.  When  all  is  said  that  can  be  well  of  us,  we  are  ridiculous, 
because  a  thousand  times  more  might  be  said  to  our  disparage- 
ment and  disgrace.  For  one  good  quality  we  have  many  bad, 
for  one  good  deed  we  have  done  numberless  evil.  The  best 
things  we  have  or  do,  yield  greater  matter  of  dispraise  than 
commendation,  being  full  of  imperfection  and  blemish. 

Absolutely  so ;  comparatively  much  more ;  what  are  we  in 
comparison  to  God ;  whose  excellency  if  we  consider,  and  our 
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distance  from  his  perfections,  how  can  we  admit  commenda- 
tion ?  how  can  we  take  any  share  of  that  which  is  wholly  his 
due  ? 

If  we  consider  even  the  blessed  angels  and  saints,  and  how 
far  short  we  come  of  them  ;  what  can  we  say,  but  praise  them 
who  are  so  worthy,  and  abhor  ourselves  who  are  so  vile  ? 

Seeing  there  are  such  objects  of  praise,  how  can  it  be  con- 
ferred on  a  mortal,  vile,  wretched  creature? 

OF  ARROGANCE. 

When  a  man  (puffed  up  with  conceit  of  his  own  abilities, 
or  unmeasurably  affecting  himself)  doth  assume  to  himself  that 
which  doth  not  belong  to  him  ;  (more  than  in  reason  and  jus- 
tice is  his  due  in  any  kind,  more  honor,  more  power,  more  wis- 
dom, &c.) 

When  he  encroacheth  ou  the  rights,  iuvadeth  the  liberties, 
intrudeth  into  the  offices,  intermeddleth  with  the  businesses,  im- 
poseth  on  the  judgments  of  others.  When  he  will  be  advising, 
teaching,  guiding,  checking,  controlling  others,  without  their 
leave  or  liking. 

When  he  will  unduly  be  exercising  judgment  and  censure  on 
the  persons,  qualities,  and  actions  of  his  neighbor. 

These  are  instances  and  arguments  of  vicious  self-love.  He 
that  doth  rightly  understand  and  duly  affect  himself  will  con- 
tain himself  within  his  own  bounds,  will  mind  his  own  affairs, 
will  suffer  every  man  undisturbedly  to  use  his  own  right  and 
liberty  in  judging  and  acting. 

The  effects  of  this  practice  are,  dissensions,  dissatisfactions, 
grudges,  &c.  for  men  canuot  endure  such  fond  and  unjust 
usurpations  on  their  rights,  their  liberties,  their  reputations. 

OF  TALKING  OF  ONE'S  SELF. 

HepiavToXoyia,  talking  about  one's  self  is  an  effect  and  ma- 
nifest sign  of  immoderate  self-love. 

It  may  seem  a  very  slender  and  particular  matter,  but  is  of 
great  use  to  be  considered  and  corrected. 

To  talk  much  of  one's  self,  of  his  own  qualities,  of  his  con- 
cernments, of  his  actions,  so  as  either  downrightly  to  commend 
one's  self,  or  obliquely  to  insinuate  grounds  of  commendation  ; 
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to  catch  at  praise  ;  or,  however,  to  drive  on  our  own  designs 
and  interests  thereby. 

It  is  an  argument  of  self-love,  proceeding  from  a  fulness  of 
thought  concerning  one's  self,  and  a  fond  affection  to  one's  own 
things  ;  ('  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth;'  assuredly  we  think  much  of  that,  and  we  like  it  greatly, 
concerning  which  we  are  prompt  to  discourse  :  the  imaginations 
and  affections  discharge  themselves  at  the  mouth.) 

This  is  a  foolish  and  hurtful  practice.  For, 

1.  It  is  vain,  and  hath  no  effect.  We  thereby  seek  to  re- 
commend ourselves  to  the  opinion  of  men  ;  but  we  fail  therein  ; 
for  our  words  gain  no  belief.  For  no  man  is  looked  on  as  a 
good  judge  or  a  faithful  witness  in  his  own  case  ;  a  good  judge 
and  a  faithful  witness  must  be  indifferent  and  disinterested  ; 
but  every  man  is  esteemed  to  be  favorable,  to  be  partial  in  his 
opinion  concerning  himself ;  to  be  apt  to  strain  a  point  of  truth 
and  right  in  passing  testimony  or  sentence  on  himself :  he  there- 
fore that  speaketh  of  himself  is  not  believed,  his  words  have  no 
good  effect  on  the  hearers :  it  is  true  what  the  wise  man  ob- 
serveth  ;  '  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness, 
but  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  ?'  (but  it  is  hard  to  find  one 
who,  in  making  report  or  passing  judgment  concerning  himself, 
will  be  faithful  and  just.)     Kav^dadat  ov  av^<pepei  /jot. 

2.  Yea  it  usually  hatha  contrary  effect,  and  destroyeth  that 
which  it  aimeth  at.  Self-commendation  is  so  far  from  pro- 
curing a  good  opinion,  that  it  breedeth  an  evil  one. 

Men  have  a  prejudice  against  what  is  said,  as  proceeding 
from  a  suspected  witness ;  one  who  is  biassed  by  self-love  and 
bribed  by  self-interest  to  impose  on  them.  '  Not  he  that  com- 
mendeth  himself  is  approved.' 

It  is  fastidious,  as  impertinent,  insignificant,  and  insipid; 
spending  time,  and  beating  their  ears  to  no  purpose ;  they  take 
it  for  an  injury  to  suppose  them  so  weak  as  to  be  moved  by 
such  words,  or  forced  into  a  good  conceit. 

It  is  odious  and  invidious ;  for  all  men  do  love  themselves, 
no  less  than  we  ourselves ;  and  cannot  endure  to  see  those  who 
affect  to  advance  themselves  and  reign  in  our  opinion. 

It  prompteth  them  to  speak  evil  of  us ;  to  search  for  faults 
to  cool  and  check  us. 
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It  is  therefore  a  preposterous  and  vain  way  to  think  ot  gain- 
ing credit  and  love  :  men  thereby  infallibly  lose  or  depress 
themselves. 

Of  all  words  those  which  express  ourselves  and  our  things, 
'  I'  and  '  mine,'  &c.  are  the  least  pleasing  to  men's  ears. 

It  spoileth  conversation  ;  for  he  that  loveth  to  speak  of  him- 
self doth- least  love  to  hear  others  speak  of  themselves,  and  so 
is  not  attentive. 

If  a  man  have  worthy  qualities  and  do  good  deeds,  let  them 
speak  for  him ;  they  will  of  themselves  extort  commendation  ; 
his  silence  about  them,  his  seeming  to  neglect  them,  will  en- 
hance their  worth  in  the  opinion  of  men.  Prating  about  them, 
obtruding  them  on  men,  will  mar  their  credit;  inducing  men  to 
think  them  done  not  out  of  love  to  virtue,  but  for  a  vain- 
glorious design.  Thus  did  Cicero,  thus  have  many  others 
blasted  the  glory  of  their  virtuous  deeds. 

3.  Supposing  you  get  the  belief  and  the  praise  you  aim  at, 
to  have  complacence  therein  is  bad  or  dangerous  ;  it  is  a  tond 
satisfaction,  it  is  a  vicious  pleasure  ;  it  puffeth  up,  it  betooleth. 

4.  It  is  against  modesty.  It  argueth  the  man  hath  a  high 
opinion  of  himself :  if  he  believe  himself  what  he  saith,  he  hath 
so  ;  if  not,  why  would  he  persuade  others  to  have  it  ? 

Modesty  cannot  without  pain  hear  others  speak  of  him,  nor 
can  with  any  grace  receive  commendations ;  it  is  therefore 
great  impudence  to  speak  of  himself,  and  to  seek  praise. 

5.  We  may  observe  it  to  be  a  great  temptation  to  speak 
falsely.  Men,  when  they  affect  commendation,  will  gladly 
have  it  to  the  utmost ;  are  loath  to  wrong  themselves,  or  to  lose 
any  thing ;  they  will  therefore  at  least  speak  to  the  extreme 
bounds  of  what  may  be  said  in  their  own  behalf ;  and  while 
they  run  on  the  extreme  borders  of  truth,  it  is  hard  to  stop  their 
career,  so  as  not  to  launch  forth  into  falsehood  :  it  is  hard  to 
stand  on  the  brink,  without  falling  into  the  ditch. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  in  our  discourse  to  leave  ourselves 
out  as  much  as  may  be  ;  never,  if  we  can  help  it,  to  say,  '  I,' 
'  mine,'  &c.  never  seeking,  commonly  shunning  and  declining 
occasion  to  speak  of  ourselves  :  it  will  bring  much  convenience 
and  benefit  to  us. 

Our  discourse  will  not  be  offensive  ;  we  shall  decline  envy 
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and  obloquy;  we  shall  avoid  being  talked  of;  we  shall  escape 
temptations  of  vanity ;  we  shall  better  attend  to  what  others 
say,  &c. 

If  we  will  be  speaking  of  ourselves,  it  ,is  allowable  to  speak 
sincerely  and  unaffectedly  concerning  our  infirmities  and  faults; 
as  St.  Paul  does  of  himself. 

There  are  some  cases  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself; 
as  in  his  own  defence,  to  maintain  his  authority,  to  urge  his 
example,  &c.  so  doth  St.  Paul  often.  He  calleth  it  folly  to 
boast,  (because  generally  such  it  is,)  yet  he  doth  it  for  those 
ends. 

'  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth ;  astranger, 
and  not  thine  own  lips.' 

THINKING  OF  OURSELVES. 
Thinking  of  ourselves  with  glee  and  pleasure ;  this  is  a 
great  nourisher  of  immoderate  self-love  ;  for  the  more  they  in- 
dulge to  a  gazing  on  themselves  with  delight,  the  more  they 
grow  in  love,  the  more  passionately  they  come  to  dote  on 
themselves. 

It  is  good  to  reflect  inward,  and  to  view  our  souls;  but  we 
should  do  it  so  as  to  find  a  wholesome  displeasure  and  regret 
in  beholding  ourselves  so  foul  and  impure,  so  weak  and  defec- 
tuous,  so  ugly  and  deformed :  if  we  do  thus,  we  shall  not  over- 
love  ourselves. 

Some  general  Remedies  of  Self-Love. 

1.  To  reflect  on  ourselves  seriously  and  impartially,  consi- 
dering our  natural  nothingness,  meanness,  baseness,  imperfec- 
tion, infirmity,  unworthiness  ;  the  meanness  and  imperfection 
of  our  nature,  the  defects  and  deformities  of  our  souls,  the  fail- 
ings and  misdemeanors  of  our  lives.  He  that  doeth  this  cannot 
surely  find  himself  lovely,  and  must  therefore  take  it  for  very 
absurd  to  dote  on  himself.  He  will  rather  be  induced  to  dis- 
like, despise,  abhor,  and  loathe  himself. 

2.  To  consider  the  loveliness  of  other  beings  superior  to  us  ; 
comparing  them  with  ourselves,  and  observing  how  very  far  in 
excellency,  worth,  and  beauty  they  transcend  us :  which  if  we 
do,  we  must  appear  no  fit  objects  of  love,  we  must  be  checked 
in  our  dotage,  and  diverted  from  this  fond  affection  to  ourselves. 
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It  cannot  but  dazzle  our  eyes  and  dull  our  affections  to  our- 
selves. 

If  we  view  the  qualities  and  examples  of  other  men,  who  in 
worth,  in  wisdom,  in  virtue,  and  piety,  do  far  excel  us;  their 
noble  endowments,  their  heroical  achievements ;  what  they 
have  done  and  suffered  in  obedience  to  God,  (their  strict  tem- 
perance and  austerity,  their  laborious  industry,  their  self-denial, 
their  patience,  &c.)  how  can  we  but  in  comparison  despise  and 
loathe  ourselves  ? 

If  we  consider  the  blessed  angels  and  saints  in  glory  and 
bliss;  their  purity,  their  humility,  their  obedience;  how  can 
'  we  think  of  ourselves  without  contempt  and  abhorrence  ? 

Especially  if  we  contemplate  the  perfection,  the  purity,  the 
majesty  of  God  ;  how  must  this  infinitely  debase  us  in  our  opi- 
nion concerning  ourselves,  and  consequently  diminish  our  fond 
affection  toward  things  so  vile  and  unworthy  ? 

3.  To  study  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  charity 
i  toward  God  and  our  neighbor.    This  will  employ  and  transfer 

our  affections ;  these  drawing  our  souls  outward,  and  settling 
them  on  other  objects,  will  abolish  or  abate  the  perverse  love 
toward  ourselves. 

4.  To  consider  that  we  do  owe  all  we  are  and  have  to  the 
free  bounty  and  grace  of  God  :  hence  we  shall  see  that  nothing 
of  esteem  or  affection  is  due  to  ourselves  ;  but  all  to  him,  who 
is  the  fountain  and  author  of  all  our  good. 

5.  To  direct  our  minds  wholly  toward  those  things  which 
rational  self-love  requireth  us  to  regard  and  seek  :  to  concern 
ourselves  in  getting  virtue,  in  performing  our  duty,  in  promoting 
our  salvation,  and  arriving  to  happiness;  this  will  divert  us 
from  vanity  :  a  sober  self-love  will  stifle  the  other  fond  self- 
love. 

END  OF  VOL.  III. 
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